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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


My  design  in  writing  the  present  work,  has  not  been  to 
produce  a  formal  treatise,  in  which  the  parts  are  made  to 
Lang  together  by  certain  prescribed  rules  of  art,  but  to 
unfold  a  system  of  thought,  which  will  exercise  the  mind,  and 
not  the  critical  skill,  of  the  reader.  The  two  are  distinct, 
and  often  irreconcilable.  The  reader,  quick  in  apprehension, 
will  have  no  difBculty  in  seizing  the  governing  principle  which 
pervades  the  whole  work,  and  in  marking  the  many  important 
results  to  which  it  has  conducted  me.  Another  object  which  I 
have  had  in  view,  an  indirect  one  to  be  sure,  has  been  to 
endeavor  to  correct,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  single 
individual  to  do,  the  vitiated  taste  for  reading  which  prevails  in 
our  country.  Great  numbers  read  from  ennui,  not  from 
a  genuine  desire  for  knowledge.  The  eonaequence  is  that 
the  works  selected  are  either  of  a  superficial,  or  of  an 
exciting  character.  But  nothing  contributes  more  to  enfeeble 
the  understanding,  and  even  to  pervert  the  moral  faculties. 
The  mischief  extends  itself  to  the  few  who  are  possessed  with 
a  noble  ambition.  There  is  no  tribunal  to  which  they  can 
address  themselves.  Their  efforts  are  chilled  by  the  mental 
dyspepsia  which  prevails  around  them,  when  they  stand  in 
need  of  being  powerfully  braced  by  a  healthful  and  invigora- 
ting influence. 

By  laying  open  a  field  of  thought  which  is  peculiarly 
American  (although  alJied  with  all  other  knowledge),  and 
which  has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  both  a  literary  and  a  philo- 
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sopliical  interest,  I  flatter  myself  tbat  I  may  contribute, 
however  little,  toivartls  giving  a  more  fortunate  direction  to 
the  general  mind.  They  who  liave  studied  the  history  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  must  have  been  struck  with 
one  remarkable  fact,  that  there  was  no  beginning  even  toward 
the  formation  of  a  literature,  science  and  philosophy,  strictly 
modern,  until  ancient  literature,  &c.,  had  ceased  to  he  studied, 
and  tlirtt  there  ivas  no  other  way,  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  create  it.  We  call  the  period,  which  succeeded  the  disap- 
pearance of  ancient,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  modern 
literature  and  philosophy,  the  dark  ages,  because  the  fer- 
mentation ivkich  the  human  mind  underwent  in  this  transi- 
tion period,  did  produce  a  temporary  mental  eclipse.  The 
inatruetioii,  afforded  by  this  remarkable  case,  is  not  that 
we  should  fall  back  into  a  state  resembling  the  dark  ages, 
but  that  we  should  search  in  the  rich  resources  of  our  own 
history,  our  form  of  society,  our  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions, for  the  materials  on  which  to  construct  an  American 
literature.  Until  we  do,  our  authors  will  have  none  of  the 
originality  and  racincss,  which  give  dignity  and  interest  to 
mental  speculations,  and  our  population  will  continue  to  read 
only  to  assuage  the  pain  of  ennui. 

Very  material  additions  have  been  made  to  the  present 
edition — a  chapter  on  the  great  question  of  "  the  right  of 
secession  in  a  confederate  government,"  another  on  the  still 
more  important  iiueition,  "the  ultimate  destiny  of  free  insti- 
stutions."  Newmittoi  has  also  been  incorporated  into  the 
former  chaptei? — ten  or  tivdvc  pages  in  Chap.  vii.  Book  I,, 
and  the  same  number  in  Chip.  vi.  Book  II.,  and  Chap.  iv. 
Book  IV.;  about  eight  in  Chap.  vi.  Book  I.,  and  Chap,  i. 
Book  TV.  In  Chap  i  Book  II.  and  Chap.  vi.  Book  IV., 
four  pages,  and  m  '<e%enl  other  chapters  from  a  third  of  a 
page  to  three  pio"^  The  introductory  chapter  on  our 
modem  civilization  his  also  been  added  to  the  present  volume, 
and  the  numuous  typogi  iphical  errors  in  the  former  edition 
have  also  been  endeavored  to  be  corrected. 
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FREE    INSTITUTIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


IKTRODDCTOItY. 

The  existence  of  free  inatitutions  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
liighly  eiviliaect  society.  An  examination,  therefore,  of  thoir  genius 
and  tendency,  will  very  naturally  be  precwled  by  an  examination  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  civilization. 

Civilization,  then,  is  that  state  in  which  the  higher  part  of 
our  naturo  is  made  to  predominate  over  the  lower,  and  the  qualities 
which  fit  men  for  society,  obtain  an  ascendency  over  their  selfish, 
and  anti-social  propensities.  But  as  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
human  race  have  always  been  found  at  one  period  in  an  uncivilized 
condition,  the  question  what  baa  induced  a  change  from  one  state  to 
the  other,  is  not  one  merely  of  curious  inquiry,  but  of  the  highest 
philosophical  interest. 

History  presents  us  with  the  earliest  traces  of  civilization  in  those 
regions  where  the  densest  population  existed.  This  is  a  striking 
fact ;  and  perhaps  it  may  afford  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty.    A  population  which  is  only  tolerably  fuli,  is  inconsistent 
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with  tlio  hunter  state.  One  which  is  still  more  dense,  in  inconsistent 
with  the  psKtoral  state.  Any  causes  thcrefoi-o  whit:h  |fivo  a  decided 
spring  to  the  population,  are  calculated  to  draw  men  from  a  savage 
into  a  civilized  condition.  When  they  have  multiplied  up  to  a 
certain  point,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  was  before  only  oc- 
casional, and  in  particular  spots,  becomes,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case  general.  It  is  snro  also  to  he  continued  from  choice,  in  conse- 
g^uenco  of  the  variety  of  desires  it  satisfies,  find  the  command  it  give^ 
over  hoth  the  moral  and  physical  world. 

But  the  difficulty  still  meets  us,  what  in  the  first  instance  occa- 
sioned the  inci'case  of  the  population :  for  tlic  Iinnter  state  will 
carry  the  population  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  the  pastoral  state  wi)l 
extend  it  still  further.  But  although  wc  speak  of  a  hunter,  and  a 
pastoral  state,  those  must  not  be  considered  as  indicating  what  are 
the  exclusive,  Lut  what  are  the  predominant  occnpations  of  tlie 
population.  A  tribe  of  sliepherds,  and  even  of  hunters,  is  always 
addicted  to  some  species  of  (^icultnTe,  as  an  agricultural  people 
are  always  addicted  to  the  raising  of  flochs. 

Civilization,  than,  would  most  probahly  commence  in  a  region 
which  combined  the  advantages  of  a  genial  climate,  and  a  fertile 
soil.  These  assist  in  giving  a  predilection  for  the  cultivation  of  t!ie 
Hoil,  and  in  gradually  superceding  hoth  the  hunter,  and  pastoml 
states.  Tlio  moltiplieation  of  the  population  to  a  ccitain  point,  is 
tlie  necessary  cimdition  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  how  to 
obtain  that  condition  is  the  precise  inquiry  we  are  engaged  in. 

When  tiie  climate  is  favorable,  and  the  land  rich,  men  will  he 
attracted  to  j^iculture  as  naturally  as  to  any  other  pursuit.  The 
relaxing  influence  of  the  climate  will  indispose  to  much  activity, 
while  the  rudest  cultivation,  the  mere  scratching  of  the  earth,  will 
supply  its  fmits  in  tolerable  abundance.  But  the  diversity  of  pro- 
ductions among  an  agricultural  people,  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
more  extensive  barter  than  can  exist  in  the  hunter,  or  pastoral 
state.  One  neighborhood  will  CKchange  its  products  with  another ; 
and  by  degrees,  a  commnnieation  will  he  opened  between  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  community.  The  rade  elements  of  trade  will 
be  introduced,  and  ultimately  a  regular  commerce  ivill  be  com- 
menced. Some  parts  of  the  country  will  bo  more  easily  approached 
by  wafer,  than  by  land.  Sometimes  the  rivers,  at  others  the 
coasts  adjacent  to  the  sea,  will  affonl  the  easiest  channels.  When 
society  has  advanced  so  far,  the  population  cease  any  longer  to  be 
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iiiifiellad  liy  nicie  instincts.  The  circle  of  their  desires  ivill  be  en- 
largpJ,  and  the  range  of  observation  and  experience  proportionally 
extended.  The  occnpations  of  society  then  become  more  complex, 
and  more  diversified.  Men  begin  to  reflect,  to  look  more  into  the 
fiitiire,  and  to  conform  their  actions  to  something  like  rule  and 
system.  Enterprise,  though  exceedingly  limited,  will  he  one  feature 
of  their  character.  The  coasts  of  neighboring  countries  will  be 
visited  for  traffic,  as  tlieir  own  coasts  had  been  explored  before. 
And  from  that  time  we  may  date  the  rise  of  a  regular  commerce. 

Even  befoie  this  period,  the  inhabitants  will  be  brought  into 
such  intimate  communication,  that  the  irsocial  qualities  ivill  be  dis- 
tinctly developed,  and  those  of  an  opposite  character  kept  more  in 
the  back  ground.  In  addition  to  the  inanimate  objects  ivith  which 
they  wUl  have  to  (leal,  their  own  minds  will  become  the  subject  of 
observation.  Each  individual  in  order  to  regulate  his  own  actions, 
will  be  compelled  to  make  observation  of  the  actions  of  others  :  and 
the  range  of  observation  widening  with  every  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  understandings  of  every  one  will  be  sharpened,  and 
improved,  whethei'  tbey  will  or  no.  Industry  and  enteipiise  will 
not  be  the  only  traits  in  the  character  of  the  population.  There  will 
be  symptoms  of  intelligence  visible  everywhere.  And  this  will  give 
a  fresh  spring  to  activity  in  every  department  of  life. 

Tlie  point  of  time  when  the  minds  of  men  begin  to  be  the  subject 
of  observation,  is  the  most  important  period  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  The  foundation  is  then  laid  for  reflection  in  its  most 
extensive  signification.  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  laid 
BO  much  stress  on  the  cidtivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  population,  as  the  last  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  growth  of  civilization.  For  then,  not  only  are  the  desires  of 
men  multiplied,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  them  augmented  ;  bwt 
the  beings  whoso  minds  act  upon  and  stimulate  eaeh  otlier,  are  also 
multiplied. 

The  notion  of  property  in  land  is  never  fairly  grasped,  until 
agriculture  has  made  considerable  progress.  Among  a  tribe  of 
shepherds,  this  notion  is  very  indistinct,  among  one  of  hunters,  it  is 
still  more  faint.  It  is  only  fully  developed,  when  agriculture  becomes 
the  predominant  pursuit.  The  foundation  of  the  right  is  laid  at  the 
first  dawn  of  civilization,  but  at  that  period  it  is  not  distinctly 
recognized,  simply  because  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  imply 
a  use  in  common,  and  arc  incompatible  with  a  division  of  the  soi! 
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Wlien  tlie  land  is  cultivated,  eayli  individual  tills  the  spot  on  whicii 
the  acKidKnt  ot'  birth  has  ptaeed  him.  The  dominion  over  the  land 
ivas  once,  what  the  dominion  over  the  ocean  always  is.  The  one 
was  once  in  common,  the  other  continues  to  he  ao.  As  there  is 
no  superior  right  of  one  individual  over  another,  to  navigate  the 
ocean,  there  was  no  superior  right  of  one  over  another  to  cultivate 
the  land.  And  yet  precisely  because  there  is  no  superior  right,  each 
individual  is  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  both.  But  the  traversing 
the  ocean  by  one  vessel  in  a  particular  path,  is  inconsistent  with  its 
being  traversed  by  another  vessel  in  exactly  the  same  path  at  the 
same  time.  The  use  of  a  particular  path  on  the  ocean  becomes  for 
the  time  being,  exclusive.  But  more  than  this  momentary  use  ia 
necessary  in  tho  case  of  the  soil ;  and  precisely  because,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  there  i.s  no  superior  right  of  one  over  another,  to  the 
ise  a  Ith'    d        d  j  t'  I         p  t'       p    t   f        th 

ght    f  p       te  p    p    ty       th    la  d  t     be       It       t  ly 

t  b!   h  d        th        ht  t       I        t  f  th 

V  astl  t  fpptyh        p  pi 

ce       yf        f  tAytemfiglt  11  b 

wl    1    1  d        d       I     feet         th     b  g        II 

hi  1  titth  1  Lit  dph  rd 

tl  h    fg         1      p        m    t 

B  t    1th       h         1      t        wll  te     m  p    pi     wh 

h  1    Im  t         1      f    tl         1    t  m  yhet       j     teJ  t 

tl         ^  dg         18    t  hi  dt  f  ty 

*  t  t  q  f      y       b      1  d  ft  th 

f      It         f  f   1  ft       t  t  t  1      t     h  re  t! 

I  ft"  f  1    t      ly  f    m      d  ff  tl  m  t 

1    h  th  J  [I      I  ti    t      m  1      th  msel        wl  I      th 

t  tl       J        t         tat    th  I  b  t    1     t     tl 

t    il     fc  f  th        t  11  t     t  th  t      It      t  1 

p    pi    t  yreg  1  f    tl    11  b    g       d      Tl 

fine  provision  m  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  But  for  it, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  northern  and  central  Europe  woald 
have  emerged  from  their  barbai-ows  condition.  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  were  inhabited  by  barbarians,  until  Roman  civilization 
was  introduced.  These  countries  are  now  the  seats  of  a  civilization 
more  complete  and  refined,  than  existed  among  tho  people  wlio  first 
conveyed  thither,  the  first  rudiments  of  laws  and  manners.  The 
conquest  of  tho  Romans  first,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
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afterwards,  produceJ.  a  mixture  of  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  caused  the  laws,  and  manners,  the  arts  and  seieaeeB, 
of  the  people  of  Italy  to  ponatrate  into  eveiy  f[Tiartov.  No  other, 
or  further  account  need,  or  can  be  given  of  the  matter.  But  for 
Rnman  civilization,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  as  well  as  St.  Peters- 
b«i^h,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm,  would  at  the  present  day  be 
villages  of  straggling  huts.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose, 
that  those  spots  would  be  inhabited  by  a  race  so  far  advanced  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  as  the  present  popnlation. 

No  people,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  has  been  known  to  ' 
civilize  itself.  The  civilization  of  ancient,  as  well  as  of  modern 
Europe,  was  of  foreign  growth.  Nevertheless,  as  civilization  must 
have  commenced  somewhere,  in  order  to  be  carried  abroad,  it  is 
plain,  that  some  one  people,  who  were  originally  placed  in  singu- 
larly propitious  circumstances,  did  originally  succeed  in  civilizing 
itself.  The  earliest  records  of  history  place  the  first  civilization  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  it  has  spread  all 
over  Eui-ope. 

The  English,  and  Americans,  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  their 
Anglo-Saxon  de.scent.  This  savors  much  of  affectation,  if  it  does 
not  denote  a  defect  of  infonaation.  For  if  Roman  civilization  had 
not  been  planted  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  before  the  Saxon 
invasion,  the  English  and  their  descendants  would  have  been  very 
little  lifted  above  the  condition  of  the  Saxons  who  inhabited  the 
shores  between  Holland  and  Denmark.  There  was  no  European 
people  at  that  day  more  thoroughly  barbarous.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Anglos,  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Saxons,  and  from 
whom. the  island  derives  its  name  of  England.  The  lawless  and 
piratical  life  they  led,  was  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  mannei-s 
and  liabits  which  are  so  carelessly  attiibuted  to  them.  Tliere  was 
no  way  of  even  beginning  the  work  of  civilization,  but  by  bie.iking 
them  up,  as  a  tribe,  and  planting  them  among  a  people  who  had 
already  made  considerable  advances.  The  English,  and  Americans, 
have  no  moiB  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  than 
the  people  of  southern  Europe  have  to  be  proud  of  their  Vandal  or 
Ootliic  descent.  In  every  instance  where  barbarous  tribes  have 
invaded  countries  in  which  Roman  civilization  cxistetl,  they  adopt- 
ed, and  grew  into  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  more  culti- 
vated people,  and  built  the  fabric  of  society  on  that  foundation. 
The  mixture  of  the  two  people  ha^l  precisely  the  same  effect,  only 
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on  a  iniicli  lai^r  scale,  as  tlic  mixture,  and  intermnTriagQ  of  tlip 
various  classes  in  modern  Bociety,  Tlie  stock  of  Patrician  Llooil 
would  nm  out,  the  upper  ranks  wonkl  become  enervated,  if  they 
wei-e  not  constantly  recruited  from  the  Plebeian  orders.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  mistake  a  mere  coincidence  for  an  ante- 
cedence and  consequence — that  is,  for  cause  and  eiifect.  Thus,  al- 
though circumstances  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  (its  being  an  island 
for  instance)  have  secnred  to  the  people  a  better  social  organization 
than  in  any  other  European  country,  its  great  advances  have  been 
ascribed  to  a  cause  purely  accidental,  merely  because  it  is  mom 
open  to  common  apprehension.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the 
I'ranks  or  Burgnndians,  instead  of  the  Saxons,  had  invaded  the 
country,  the  march  of  civilization  would  have  been  the  same. 

The  difference  between  the  people  of  New  England  and  of  tlio 
Southern  States  of  America,  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  tbo 
fact  that  the  formerwere  descendants  of  the  Saxons,  the  last  of  the 
Hormana.  This  is  another  instance  of  confounding  a  coincidence 
with  cause  and  effect.  The  cavaliei-s  (who  wo  will  suppose  were 
descendants  of  the  Normans)  first  planted  Vii'ginia,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  emigration  afterwards  w«W  of  the  same  class  as  that  to 
New  England,  ihe  difference  between  the  two  people  is  attvibuta- 
bie  solely  to  outward  circumstances.  The  climate  of  the  South  was 
more  soft,  the  land  richer,  the  institution  of  slavery  was  better 
adapted  to.the  country,  and  these  are  abundantly  sufificient  to  ac- 
count for  the  diffeiencoof  manners  (for  that  is  the  only  differenoe) 
between  the  two  people. 

We  should  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  Saxons  for  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  invasion,  if  it  were  not  forBede's  hiatoiy,  and 
Bede  himself  was  not  born  until  A.  D.  673.  When  theiB  is  so 
great  a  blank,  and  a  blank  only  attempted  to  be  tilled  up  by  flie 
most  superstitions  of  writers,  it  is  easy  to  talk  of  Auglo-Saxon 
civilization  without  fear  of  contradiction. 

It  is  now  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  since  the  English  people 
emigrated  to  North  America.  During  that  period,  their  descendants 
have  peopled  it  in  eveiy  direction,  and  have  covered  it  with  the 
triumphs  of  art  and  acienee,  so  thnt  if  by  possibility  the  country 
should  be  subjugated,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  laws, 
manners  and  institutions  would  be  extirpated.  On  the  contrary, 
they  would  form  the  basis  of  any  future  superstructure  which  might 
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lie  raised,  even  if  the  invaders  wore  as  completely  barbarized  as  tlie 
Saxons  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  Romans  were  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
for  four  centuries.  We  shouM  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  sup- 
posed that  it  was  only  the  Eoman  armies  which  occupied  it,  Ro- 
man citizens,  of  eveiy  class  and  occupation,  emigrated  there,  as  the 
English  did  to  Ameiica.  If  we  did  not  Itnow  this  to  be  the  fact,  it 
would  be  a  most  improbable  supposition  that  Roman  civilization 
did  not  exercise  a  decisive  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  whole 
frame  of  Saxon  society.  Cities  were  founded  even  in  the  sequestei-ed 
districts  of  Wales,  in  which  the  municipal  government  of  the  mother 
country  was  established,  and  the  wealth  and  luxury  displayed  by 
the  inhabitants,  was  evidence  of  a  total  transformation  of  the  origi- 
nal society.  From  A.  D.  80  to  the  fifth  century,  architecture  and 
all  the  arts  flourished,  and  beautiful  buildings,  after  the  Italian 
model,  were  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  Island.  Every  Eoman 
colony  and  fiee  city  was  a  mimic  representation  of  tlio  city  of  Rome, 
encompassed  with  walls,  adoraed  with  temples,  palaces,  acqucducts, 
and  other  buildings,  both  for  use  and  omamont ;  bo  that  when  the 
Emperor  Constantine  rebuilt  the  city  of  Autun,  in  GanI,  in  296, 
he  was  chiefly  furnished  with  workmen  from  Brtiain.  Schools 
were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  youth 
were  taught  the  Latin  language,  and  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge.* The  Theodosian  code  abounds  in  edicts  relating  to  these 
schools.  Savigny,  in  his  great  work,  (Histoiro  du  droit  Bomain), 
shows  that  not  less  than  thirty-three  towns  lying  between  Winches- 
ter and  Inverness  were  endowed  with  regular  fonns  of  municipal 
government;  and  the  choice  of  the  Magistrates  was  intrusted  to  the 
citizens  themselves. 

When  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians  took  place,  the  saino  eonse-  ^ 
quences  followed  as  in  central  and  sonthern  Europe.  A  long  period 
of  anarchy  ensued.  Society  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation  until  the 
process  of  mixing  and  amalgamating  the  two  i-aces  was  complete;  but 
there  never  was  a  time,  even  during  the  darkness  of  the  seventh, 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  when  Eoman  civilization  did  not  ex- 
ert a  predominant  influence  throughout  Britain,  Gard,  Spain  and 

»ll(!iirj'3  Hiatorj  of  Great  Britian,  vol.  2,  pago  92,  120.  Allowance 
must  ba  made  for  the  coloring  of  the  historian,  but  tlic  fuels  are  substati- 
!.ia,llj  correct. 
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Italy.  Tlio  work  of  Savigne  is  devoted  to  eatiiblish  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Roman  law,  to  show  that  tliere  never  was  a  period  when  it 
ceased  to  be  the  chief  element  in  the  jm-isprudonee  of  the  European 
States.* 

The  diffusion  of  the  Latin  language  over  the  west  of  Europe  is 
an  iuconfestible  proof  of  the  thorough  root  which  Roman  civiliza- 
tion had  taken.  It  was  the  spoken  language  on  the  continent,  in 
Gaul,  Spain,  Belgium,  &c.  Mr.  Gibbon,  {v.  1,  p.  60),  says  that 
it  was  the  epolten  Iangii^;e  in  Britain  also.  Mr.  Hailam,  {Mid. 
Ages,  V.  4,  p.  159),  thinks  otherwise,  and  that  Latin  was  never 
spoken  as  generally  as  in  Gaul  and  Spain;  and  this  is  undouhtehly 
correct.  But  that  it  was  the  spoken  language  of  the  Koman  and 
Roman- Anglo  population,  and  that  this  population  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  was  very  considerable,  will  admit  of  no  doubt. 
The  Gielic  was  spoken  by  the  Britons,  as  in  the  Welsh  and  Ger- 
man settlements  of  the  United  States,  these  people  speak  their  own 
language,  although  the  English  is  the  prevailing  language  of  the 
countiy.  The  Latin  is  the  root  of  a  great  part  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. If  the  Saxon  is  the  basis  of  the  words  need  in  common 
life,  the  Latin  is  the  foundation  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the  lan- 
guage, nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  An  uncivilized  tribe  cannot  have 
the  same  range  of  ideas  as  a  cultivated  people ;  and  not  having 
the  ideas,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  invent  the  coi-responding 
words.  The  same  fondness  for  uttering  novel  propositions  which 
makes  the  English  boast  of  their  Saxon  descent,  has  led  them  to 

"When  Julian,  (oflorwards  Emperor),  commanded  in  Gaul,  the  scanty 
harvest  of  Iha  jeac  359  was  supplied  from  the  plenty  of  lie  adjacent 
Island.  Six  hundred  large  l>oats  mada  suverai  voyages  t^tho  coast  of 
Britain,  and  dietributod  ihcir  rich  cargoes  of  wheat  among'  ihe  lowns  nnd 
fortresses  on  the  Ithine.  [Gibbon,  cb.  19.]  Julian  himself,  (says  Mr.  Gih- 
bou),  gives  a  voiy  particular  account  of  the  transaction ;  and  if  uro  com- 
pute the  000  Bliips  at  onlj  soventj  tons  each,  they  vere  capable  of  export- 
ing laOjOOO  quarters;  and  tlie  country  which  eoald  bear  so  large  an  ex- 
portation, must  already  have  attained  an  improved  state  of  agriculture." 
Same  chapter,  note  87. 

In  chapter  2,  Gibbon,  remarking  upon  tlie  condition  of  the  Island,  long 
before  the  Saion  conqneet,  says:  ''The  spirit  of  improTement  had  passed 
the  Alps,  and  was  felt  even  in  the  woods  of  Bi-itain,  wbioli  were  gradually 
cleared  to  open  a  free  space  for  convenient  and  elegant  habitations.  Yoil: 
was  the  seat  of  government;  London  was  already  enriched  by  commerce, 
and  Bath  was  celebrated  for  tkc  salutary  effect  of  its  medicinal  waters." 
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boast  of  the  Saxon  origin  of  their  language.  Epicures  whose  taste 
is  palled  by  living  on  a  healthy  diet,  acquire  a  relish  for  the  most 
repulsive  food  ;  and  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  minds,  satiated 
with  the  perfection  to  which  their  language  has  teen  bionght  by  the 
transfusion  of  the  Latin,  take  delight  iu  descanting  on  tLe  homely 
terms  of  Saxon  origin.  It  carries  them  back  to  what  they  are 
pleased  to  consider  an  ai'cadiaa  age,  but  which  only  exists  in  their 
own  imaginations.  Roman  civilization,  the  traces  of  which,  how- 
ever ohscui'ed  by  time,  are  stamped  upon  every  fetttwe  of  the  exist- 
ing society,  has  given  them  a  vantage  ground  to  stand  «pon,  and 
enable  them  to  talk  of  the  wonders  which  Saxon  institutions  achieved. 
If  the  question  as  to  the  structure  of  the  English  language  involved 
a  mere  critical  inquiry,  it  would  be  unimportant;  but  it  necessarily 
assumes  a  character  of  profound  philosophical  intea'est,  as  it  is  eon- 
neetod  with  tie  whole  problem  of  European  civilization,  and  with 
the  still  deeper  problem,  what  nation,  if  any,  that  has  risen  up  in 
the  world,  has  ever  been  known  to  civilize  itself? 

It  is  supposed  that  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  population  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Island  after  the  invasion  of  A,  D.  i06  ;  that  the 
Roman  legion  had  been  removed  some  time. before,  in  oiiiorto  pro- 
tect tlio  empire  in  another  quarter,  is  certain.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble, also,  that  numbers  of  Roman  citizens  among  the  employees 
and  civil  officers  of  the  government  also  withdrew ;  but  that  the 
entire  Roman  population  and  the  population  of  mixed  blood,  which 
had  been  growing  up  during  a  much  longer  period  than  has  elapsed 
since  the  settlement  of  the  United  States,  also  withdrew,  is  abso- 
lutely incredible.  For  ivhat  was  the  Roman  poptJation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  centmy?  It  was  composed  of  persons  who 
were  Britons  by  birth,  although  descended  from  Roman  ancestors; 
and  this  population  which  had  been  growing  up  for  twenty  genera- 
tions', had  become  fastened  to  the  soil,  by  habit  and  interest,  as  well 
OS  by  early  associations.  If  a  tliousaad  years  hence,  there  shall  be 
no  anthentie  histoiy  of  the  dismemberment  of  Spain  from  her 
American  Colonies,  no  one  would  place  any  confidence  in  the  ran- 
dom conjectures  that  the  Creoles  had  in  a  body  abandoned  Mexico, 
Peru  and  Chili.  The  belief  would  be,  as  is  the  fact,  that  Uiey  near- 
ly all  remained  in  the  country  of  their  birth. 

The  Saxon  conqueat  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  It  proceeded 
more  slowly  than  conquests  usually  do,  TiiC  armies  ivhicli  entered 
the  country  at  considerable  intervals,  w^ere  too  small  to  exterminate 
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the  inhabitants,  even  if  thcj  had  desired  to  do  so,  although  in  the 
end  they  were  sufficient  to  ovcrcomo  the  military  force  which  tiiey 
enconntered.  Nor  eould  there  be  any  motives  to  induce  the  Bonian 
British  population  to  retire,  when  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  were 
Buffering  from  the  ovens'lielming  inroads  of  still  more  fomiidable 
Barbarians. 

Historians  speak  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 
With  as  ranch  reason  might  a  historian  living  thi^e  centuries  hence 
ppealt  of  the  entire  emigration  from  Ireland  to  America  of  the  Gie- 
lio  race.  The  Moorish  kingdoms  of  Spain  wore  very  gradually  de- 
stroyed ;  the  last,  that  of  Granada,  not  until  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  But  the  Moors  had  been  settled  in  Spain  nearJy 
eight  centuries;  and  even  if  we  possessed  no  positive  information  to 
contradict  the  general  notion  which  is  afloat,  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional character  to  thiM  day  is  htionglj  tinged  \\ithMooiishfcitures, 
would  bo  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mahommpd  m  institutions  had  ex- 
erted a  decisive  influence  upon  'Spanish  fociet-s  Ko  country  we 
maybe  well  assured,  has  ever  been  emptiel  ot  its  inhibitants  to 
anything  like  the  extent  to  which  the  carelois  anl  sweeping  stito- 
ments  of  some  historians  would  seem  to  imply  The  neh  m^y  re- 
move, but  the  bulk  of  the  population  mu^t  staj  helm! 

With  a  much  more  formidaWe  foice  than  the  Saxons  convo}ed  to 
Britain,  Wilham  the  Oouquertr  was  unable  to  osfii-pitt,  the  Saxon 
population.  As  soon  as  an  invading  army  has  succeeded  in  over- 
awing the  people,  it  has  no  interest  in  pushing  its  conr[uefit  farther. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  gi-eatly  fo  its  advantage  that  they  should  re- 
main. The  Huguenots,  notwithstanding  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz,  always  composed  a  numerous  andcompaet  body  in  France; 
and  yet  total  expulsion  was  more  practicable  in  that  instance  than 
in  any  other. 

The  history  of  Great  Britain,  for  more  than  three  centuries  after 
the  Saxon  invasion,  I  have  already  icmarkcd,  is  almost  a  blank. 
But  we  know  that  when  this  piratical  horde  planted  itseif  in  the  is- 
land, theyfoiindregulargovornmentestablislied,  and  all  theaits  of  civ- 
ilized life  in  considerable  progress ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  accounting 
for  even  the  slow  advances  wliich  they  made  in  civilization,  but  by 
supposing  that  a  laige  proportion  of  the  civilized  people,  and  not 
merely  the  works  of  arts  were  permitted  to  remain.  Knowledge  is 
power,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  subjugated  ;  and  the  compilci'  of  the 
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Sax.on  code  was  as  amliitious  as  the  compilers  of  the  Bui^undian 
and  Visigoth  codes,  of  copying  after  Roman  institutions. 

There  can  he  no  doubt,  tliat  the  mixture  of  different  peoples  of  the 
eame  race  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  European  civilization, 
and  has  cansed  English  society  to  attain  its  present  high  state  of 
perfection.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  made  tliese 
advances,  if  the  island  had  teen  invaded  by  any  other  German 
tribe.  After  making  allowance  for  tho  powerful  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  civilization  of  modern  Europe  a  chiefly  ascribablo  to 
the  fact  that  Roman  civilization  was  engrafted  on  a  northern  stock. 
It  was  indifferent  whether  this  stock  shoiJd  be  a  Saxon  one  or  not. 
If  the  Franks  had  possessed  themselves  of  Britain,  and  tho  Saxons 
of  Gaul,  the  structure  of  society  in  the  two  countries  would  have 
been  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Two  things  weie  necessary,  that  tlio 
barharoua  tribes  should  he  placed  in  contact  with  a  civilized  people, 
that  they  should  live  among  them,  and  learn  from  them,  otherwise, 
there  would  have  been  no  beginning  for  the  new  race  ;  and  secondly, 
that  Roman  civilization  should  be  so  modified  as  to  adapt  itself  to 
this  mixed  people.  The  sofferings,  the  distress,  and  angnish  of 
mind  which  the  people  endured,  threatened  for  a  time  to  disorganize 
all  European  society.  But  these  causes  were  never  sufficient  to  tear 
np  by  the  roots  Roman  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  the  multi- 
plied adversities  to  which  men  in  all  the  relations  of  life  were  ex- 
posed, developed  reflection  and  individual  enei^y,  and  constituted 
a  training  and  discipline  for  the  new  society,  which  rose  up  from  tho 
ruins  of  the  old.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  learning  had 
made  greater  progress  in  England  than  anywhere  el.?e.  On  tho 
Continent,  profane  literature  had  entirely  disappeared.  In  England 
the  schools  were  flourishing,  and  Greek  and  Roman  literature  wore 
sought  after  with  unueual  a)-doi-,  as  the  history  of  Alcuin,  the  in- 
tellectual representative  of  the  eighth  century,  completely  attests. 

Do  physical  causes  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man character  ?  Tliis  has  been  a  much  debated  question.  But  it  is 
not  difficult  of  solution.  That  difference  of  race  produces  a  differ- 
ence of  character  among  nations,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  But 
difference  of  race  proceeds  from  an.  original  difference  of  stmcture, 
or  oi^anization,  and  is  entitled  to  infinitely  more  attention  than 
food,  air,  and  climate.  The  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
people  of  Europe  is  so  marked,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it. 
The  Chinese  attained  to  (heir  present  slate  of  civilization  when  the 
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people  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Geimany  were  in  a  savage  con- 
dition. Education  is  univcrsatly  diffused  in  China,  and  men  of 
letters  liave  a  distinction  which  they  possess  in  no  other  part  of  the 
worM.  But  tlieir  edin,atiun  is  confined  within  the  nanowest  limits 
imaginahlo,  and  their  httratuie  is  mawkish  and  trifling  in  tho  ex- 
treme, without  depth,  oi  originality  ITieyarethemOBt lettered,  and 
the  most  ignorant  among  ci\  ilize  i  pe  )ple.  Tho  Tartar  conquest 
operated  no  change  in  eooiety  for  the  Tartars  adopted  the  institu- 
tions and  manners  of  the  conquei'ed  people,  as  the  Frants,  Gfoths 
and  Saxons  adopted  those  which  they  found  planted  in  Gaul,  Spain 
and  Britain. 

la  Afiica,  civilization  never  even  hegun  to  dawn,  except  on  tho 
Mediterranean  coast,  which  was  peopled  by  a  race  totally  different 
from  the  Ethiopian.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  any 
sensible  difference  in  its  structure  must  exercise  a  corresponding  in- 
fluence upon  the  character.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  this  res- 
pect, between  individuals  of  one  and  the  same  nation.  If  we  were 
to  single  out  all  the  weakest  minded  persons  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  plant  them  somewhere  as  a  nation,  they  would  probably  be 
little  inferior  to  the  Chinese  or  Hindoos.  We  could  not  weli  compare 
them  with  the  Ethiopians,  becanse  they  would  at  least  have  the  gloss 
of  civilization,  while  tho  last  are  still  addicted  to  the  most  ravage 
habits.  But  it  is  still  a  problem  whether  tliis  physical  cause  pro- 
ceeding from  race,  and  the  original  stnieture  of  the  brain  may  not  ho 
countervailed  by  moral  canines.  The  physical  organization  under- 
goes great  changes  in  a  highly  civilized  society.  Tho  moral  causes 
which  then  exert  an  influence  act  upon  the  mind;  and  yet  they  act 
less  directly  than  where  the  discipline  is  of  a  purely  mental  chai-ac- 
ter.  If  we  could  transfer  half  a  miUion  of  Chinese  or  Hindoos  to 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  fetatos,  place  them  socially,  as  well  as 
politically,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  people  of  those  countries, 
but  prevent  intennaiTiagos,  except  with  tlie  people  of  their  own 
race,  we  might  bo  able,  after  the  lapse  of  a  great  many  generations, 
to  determine  whether  the  structure  of  tho  brain,  and  not  merely  tho 
external  manners,  is  capable  of  alteration  and  improvement.  So 
experiment  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  made,  nor  probably  ever  will. 
It  will  then  iie  forever  a  problem.  For,  although  as  I  have  re- 
marked, moral  causes  would  seem  to  be  better  fitted  to  act  upon  that 
part  of  ourstnictnre  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  mind, 
than  upon  that  wliifh  is  only  so  renioteiy  ;  yet  it  must  be  remcin- 
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bered  that  the  mind,  and  consequently,  its  piiysical  organ,  liave  a 
power  of  resistance,  as  well  as  a  principle  of  ductility,  and  this 
power  might  be  absolutely  fatal  to  any  fundamental  change  in  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

The  consideration  of  physical  causes  Iiaa  been  generally  confined 
to  the  influence  of  food,  climate,  and  air.  Climate,  undoubtedly, 
exerts  a  poiverful  influence  upon  the  character.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  frozen  and  tonid  zones  are  distingniahed  fiom  each  other,  by 
the  most  decisive  traits  ;  nor  could  any  human  device  bring  about  a 
resemblance  between  them.  In  the  first,  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  cli- 
mate causes  the  whole  of  life  to  bo  spent  in  efforts  to  battle  against 
the  elemeats.  The  beings  who  ai«  condemneil  to  this  dreary  abode, 
are  occupied  with  no  other  caro,  than  that  of  sustaining  animal  life. 
Their  faculties  are  dwarfed,  and  mutilated,  and  their  feoling.s  be- 
numbed by  the  terrible  agents  which  act  pei'petnally  upon  them.  In 
the  toiTid  zone,  the  character  is  powerfully  affected,  b«t  not  in  the 
same  way,  Eor  to  the  same  extent.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  climate 
produces  a  lassitude,  which  is  unfavorable  to  any  vigorous  or  sus- 
tained exertion.  In  the  fii-st  case,  the  miud  suffers  from  being  over- 
tasked in  ministering  to  the  bodily  wants.  In  the  second,  it  sufiers 
through  defect  of  capacity  for  exertion.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone  are  capable  of  rising  much  higher,  both  intellecluftlly 
and  morally,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen.  The  climate  does 
not  act  upon  them  with  such  unmitigated  severity,  as  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  extreme  North.  Instead  of  a  scanty  subsistence, 
they  have  an  abundance  of  food.  Their  numbers  consequently  in- 
crease greatly,  society  is  fairly  established  among  them,  and  tbe  in- 
tercourse which  takes  place,  makes  gLeat  amends  for  the  want  of 
other  motives  to  mental  exertion. 

In  the  temperate  zone,  the  differences  of  climate  are  not  such  as 
to  prevent  all  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  from  attaining  a  veiy  high, 
though  perhaps  not  an  naiforin  civiliKation.  Where  physical  cau- 
ses are  not  absolutely  overbearing  in  their  operation,  as  in  the  polar 
regions,  and  near  the  equator,  they  are  capable  of  being  overpowered 
hy  moi'al  canses,  and  bringing  all  tiie  people  subjected  to  them,  to  a 
near  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  difference  between  the  people 
of  southern  and  central  Europe  is  not  so  great,  that  it  might  no't  he 
overcome  by  the  operation  of  the  same  moral  causes,  acting  upon 
both.  The  difference  between  the  Italians  anil  the  English,  is  not 
so  great  as  between  the  Italians  and  the  people  of  Ancient  Rome. 
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In  tlie  United  States,  the  difFerencG  liotween  tie  people  of  tlie  North 
and  South  h  not  so  great,  ae  it  is  between  the  people  of  France, 
who  inhaljtt  different  provinces  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  influence  which  moral  canses  exert,  will  bo  best  appreciated  by 
singling  out  those  classes  in  different  countries,  wluch  are  most  com- 
pletely subjected  to  them .  If  the  intellectual  men,  in  different  parts  of 
tho  temperate  zone,  have  in  tlie  chief  lineaments  of  character,  a 
strong  rcMemhlance  to  one  another,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  influ- 
ence which  mora!  causes  have  in  moulding  the  mind  and  disposi- 
tion. The  eminent  men  from  the  south  of  France  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  eminent  members  of 
the  British  Parliament,  who  are  natives  of  Scotland.  Guizot,  and 
Berryer,  aro  not  more  distinguishable  fcom  Brougham,  and  Slacau- 
ley,  than  they  are  from  each  other.  There  is  greater  difference  of 
character  between  Mackintosh  and  Graftan,  than  between  Burke 
and  De  Tocqucville.  Education,  absorbing  occupations,  pursuits, 
which  demand  judgment  and  reflection,  overcome  the  difference  of 
ciimate,  where  this  is  not  exti'eme,  and  assimilate  men  wonderfully 
to  each  other.  What  is  trae  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  is  tme  in 
the  lower  ;  and  if  the  institutions,  both  public  and  private,  are  the 
same,  the  different  classes  in  both  will  nearly  resemble  each  other. 
The  French  arc  no  longer  the  licldo  and  vivacious  people  they  were 
before  tlie  year  1789.  Thoy  begin  to  feel  that  they  have  some  stake 
in  the  bodge,  some  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  this  has  produced  a 
marked  serioasness  of  character.  Tlius,  if  difference  of  climate 
which  is  so  well  cftlcnlaied  to  produce  a  diflerence  of  temperament, 
can  make  two  nations  appear  to  be  of  different  races,  a  train  of 
mor^  causes  acting  upon  both,  may  make  them  resemble  each 
other.  TTie  eminent  statesmen  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
are  very  mnch  the  same  sort  of  persons  ;  but  there  is  a  veiy  great 
difterence  between  all  of  them,  and  Richelieu,  or  Mazarine,  or  Wol- 
sey,  and  Strafford. 

I  have  obsen-ed,  that  the  bringing  men  into  close  communication 
with  each  other,  and  establishing  some  sort  of  society  in  the  first 
instance,  was  probably  the  principal  means  of  civilizing  them. 
TTiis  influence  is  two-fold.  It  acts  upon  the  manners  by  imposing 
a  restraint  on  the  excessive  indulgence  of  the  selfish,  and  antisocial 
propensities ;  it  acts  upon  the  mind,  by  presenting  it  with  abundant 
materials  for  reflection.  For  the  study  in  one  form  or  other,  of  the 
minds  and  character  of  otliers,  makes  up  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
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valualjlc  part  of  Iimnati  knowledge.  Ltit  fieo  inotitntionH  leid  to 
an  association  of  people  of  all  tlassei  The  (.i\  ilj7ation  therefore, 
is  destined  to  be  more  thorough,  and  uuifoiin,  tlnn  in  any  other 
species  of  government.  In  most  countries,  ci\ilizftfion  can  hardly 
be  said  to  bean  attrihnto  of  all  classes  Tlie  vinous  oideis  are 
Beparated  as  widely  as  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  dtfieient  ages,  and 
countries.  This  condition  of  society  could  not  exist  in  the  United 
States,  Jior  would  it  have  existed  in  othor  counti'ies,  if  the  civiJ  and  po- 
litical institutions  had  originally  hecn  so  modelled,  as  to  hringpeople  of 
all  ranks  into  a  free  and  constant  intercourse.  No  nation  has  ever  been 
kuownfo  civilize  itself;  and  the  onlywayof  civilizing  the  uncivil- 
ized oi-dors  of  the  same  country,  is  to  bring  them  under  the  direct 
influence  of  tJiose  which  are  civilized.  The  thorough  civilization 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  (when  compared  with  that  of 
other  countries,)  is  more  than  any  other  circumstance  destined  to 
render  their  institutions  lasting,  and  thus  to  falsify  the  maxim  of 
Montesquieu,  that  a  nation  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  height, 
is  compelled  by  some  invincible  law  of  its  being  to  decline. 

Although  a  southern  temperament  may  malce  men  fickle,  passion- 
ate, and  fond  of  pleasure,  it  also  induces  a  contemplative  turn  of 
mind.  This  is  a  marked  trait  in  the  character  of  a  southern  people. 
Free  institutions  turn  this  quality  to  account,  and  prevent  the  con- 
templative disposition  from  wasting  itself,  as  among  the  oriental 
nations,  in  vague,  and  unprofitable  reveries.  A  vast  field  for  active 
exeition  is  opened ;  and  this  mixtm-e  of  the  practical,  and  specula- 
tive, contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  very  high  onler  of  mind,  A 
most  acute  observer,  De  Tocqueville,  has  perhaps  exaggerated,  when 
he  declares  that  the  men  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  "  are 
both  more  brilliant,  and  more  profotmd,  than  those  of  the  Korth." 
We  shall  not  eiT,  however,  if  wc  say  tliat  they  have  both  these  quali- 
ties in  as  great  perfection. 

In  evoiy  country,  which  has  run  a  career  of  long,  and  uninter- 
rupted prosperity,  there  is  a  tendency  to  what  may  be  termed  exces- 
sive civilization.  Extremes  frequently  meet,  and  excessive  civiliza- 
tion carries  men  back  to  the  indulgence  of  the  same  propensities 
which  characterized  them  in  savage  life.  The  same  vices,  only  nn- 
der  different  foims,  invade  every  rank,  and  the  community  would  be 
in  danger  of  universal  dissolution,  unless  some  terrible  calamity  oc- 
curred to  give  a  rousing  shake  to  society.  But  if  there  is  a  eoiin- 
tiy,  in  which  no  wall  of  partition  exists  between  the  higher  and 
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lower  orders,  tliia  catastrophe  may  be  prevented,  without  breaking 
lip  the  frame-^vork  of  society,  llie  upper  ranks  will  be  constantly 
ceci-uited  from  that  part  of  the  population,  which  being  inured  to 
industry,  possesses  greater  simplicity  of  habits.  The  great  disparity 
which  exists  in  the  condition  of  diiferent  classes,  may  seem  unnatu- 
fbI  ;  bnt  it  answers  among  many  other  wise  ends,  this  important 
purpose  ;  it  prevents  luxury,  and  effeminacy  from  taking  compicte 
possession  of  the  i-uling  orders,  and  the  whoie  community  from  nm- 
ning  rapidly  to  decay. 

The  influence  which  food  and  air  exercise,  is  very  small.  In  the 
froaen  zone,  the  first  acts  powerfully,  hut  it  is  only  as  connected 
ivith  the  climate.  The  meagre,  and  scanty  subsistence  which  the  in- 
habitants obtain  from  the  forests  and  rivers,  does  there  stunt  tho 
growth  both  of  body  and  miad.  Bat  in  the  temperate  aono,  the 
food  although  very  different,  in  different  regions,  is  on  that  very  ac- 
coont  better  adapted  to  the  various  physical  organizations.  The  in- 
habitants of  a  southern  climate,  have  larger  and  more  powerful 
muscles  than  those  of  a  northern ;  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  a  moderate  diet  is  not  unfavorable  to  tho  complete  devel- 
opment of  the  animal  structure.  No  people  in  the  temperate  zone 
has  been  known  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  stimulating  drugs,  such 
as  tobacco,  spirituous  liquors,  tea  and  coifee.  If  any  such  had  ever 
been  known,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  sti'ength  and 
health  of  both  body  and  mind,  was  greatly  improved,  and  that  the 
human  frame  attained  a  perfection  which  it  had  not  any  where  else. 
But  no  expoiiment  having  ever  been  made,  we  are  deprived  of  the 
only  certain  means  of  verifying  the  conjecture. 

The  present  has  been  termed  the  age  of  physical  civilization  ; 
and  it  is  even  supposed  that  literature  and  philosophy,  have  al- 
ready begHn  to  decline.  This,  like  many  other  general  propositions 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  containing  something  stiiking.  Its  fault 
consists  in  presenting  an  imperfect,  and  incomplete  view  of  the 
matter.  There  never  was  a  period,  when  men  were  so  much  addicted 
to  those  pui'snits,  which  minister  to  tho  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  life.  There  never  was  one  when  those  were  so  widely  diffused. 
The  display  of  human  activity  in  this  direction,  having  been  so  lit- 
tle formerly,  and  so  immense  now,  the  intellectual  exertion  whicli  ia 
actually  made,  is  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  and  to  an  inatten- 
tive observer  the  unprecedented  progress  which  one  pursuit  has  made, 
seems  to  imply  the  decay  of  all  others.     I  doubt  whuther  there  ever 
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was  a  time  of  greater  iiitel!ectual  exertion  in  Franco,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany,  than  during  the  present  century.  There  is  a  fault 
common  to  the  great  majority  of  minds,  even  those  of  a  high  order. 
They  can  see  nothing  excellent,  nothing  eminently  fine  in  anything 
wMch  lielonga  to  their  own  time.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  living 
envy  the  living,  not  the  dead.  It  is  hccause  the  best  minds  are 
slow  in  analyzing,  and  appreciating  what  has  not  been  analyzed  be- 
fore their  time.  I  have  known  very  excellent  minds,  affect  great 
admiration  for  what  are  sometimes  termed  "the  wells  undeiiled 
of  English  literature,"  and  yet  great  part  of  the  works  so  charac- 
terized, are  heavy  and  dull  in  the  extreme.  A  tinge  of  melancholy 
frequently  pervades  the  finest  minds  in  a  civilized  country.  They 
are  saddened  by  the  present,  not  by  the  past ;  and  they  endeavor  to 
escape  from  every  thing  around  them,  by  studies  which  most  eifec- 
tna]ly  deaden  and  extinguish  the  sentiment  of  the  present.  This 
is  a  topic  which  is  too  large  for  me  to  dilate  upon  now.  The  reader 
miist  be  satisfied  with  the  few  bints  I  have  thrown  out.  These  will 
exercise  his  mind  more  than  if  I  were  to  explain  the  merits  of  tie 
great  number  of  brilliant,  profound,  and  original  writers,  who  have 
adorned  the  present  century.  Physical  civilization  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  higher  civilization.  It  constitutes  the  rudiments  of 
moral,  and  intellectual  cultivation.  An  age  distinguished  for  it,  de- 
notes two  things  ;  tirst,  that  civilization  is  more  thoroughly  diffused 
than  at  any  former  period,  and  seoondly,  that  preparation  is  making 
for  the  growth  of  a  more  various,  profound,  and  original  literature, 
than  before  existed. 

The  general  taste  for  physical  civilization  at  the  present  day,  is 
an  indication  of  a  very  important  revolution  in  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety, Kwe  confine  our  views  to  its  influence  upon  the  social,  and 
political  organization,  we  cannot  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon 
it.  Whatever  contributes  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  comfort, 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the  popular  mind,  and  creates  an 
improved  taste  and  capacity  for  free  institutions.  And  accordingly, 
the  two  countdes,  (Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,)  in  which 
physical  civilization  has  attained  the  greatest  perfection,  are  the 
two  in  whiL-h  civil  an!  political  freedom  have  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress. Free  institutions  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  self  preserva- 
tion which  13  possessed  by  no  other  foi-m  of  government.  The 
reason   of   this  i  ,   that   physical    civilization    diffuses  property, 
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JvtionleJge,  and  power  ;  aud  by  so  doing,  conduces  to  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  physical,  and  moral  strength  of  the  community. 

Ho  far  from  believing  that  physical  civilization  is  inconsistent 
with  intellectnal  caltivation,  I  am  convinced  that  Iho  more  the  for- 
mer is  spread,  the  higher  is  ttie  point  to  which  the  last  will  he  car- 
ried. We  must,  at  any  rate,  admit  that  physical  civilization  haa 
something  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  inteHectunl  men  who 
have  adorned  society.  We  cannot  conceive  of  such  minds  as  Locke, 
and  Burke,  Slontesquien  and  Cuvier,  growing  up  in  a  society  where 
they  at  least  weiu  not  surrounded  with  the  comforts  of  life.  Health 
is  a  corporeal  advantage ;  yet  some  degree  of  it  is  indispensable  to 
tlie  prosecution  of  any  intellectual  entoi'piise  And  as  a  wise  man 
will  not  wantonly  n  gl  t  1  1  1th  h  11  t  11  £,Ij  f 
any  other  outward     It  hh  j.         ttbm         1 

Physical  civiliaation      ]pl       thmt      I  Ih      tiltl 

men  act.     If  wefigi     t  I       tw  t  til 

covered  with  log  hut  t  p  sed  m  g  i  1  ce  Ih  tl  fill  d 
with  populous  and  w  11  b    It     t       th    t    tl     f  tl  1       11  be 

b  In  one  th   m  tt      f        fi    t  1   f   1         11  b 

I  a  t  hi  in  the  oth  t  111  t  1  d  p  ht  bl  All  pecu 
lat  n  n  philosophy  and  literature  may  b3  said  to  he  experiments 
npon  tl  human  mind.  But  it  is  impossible  to  make  such  esperi- 
m  nt  1  re  the  race  of  mankind  is  lifted  very  little  above  the  con- 
d  t    n    f  the  brutes. 

Th  re  widely  physical  civilization  is  diffused,  the  greater  will 
b  th  1  nee  that  superiorminds  will  emerge  from  obscurity.  When 
the  progress  of  industry  and  the  arts  is  so  slow  that  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is  placed  in  easy  circumstances,  a  great 
number  of  sach  minds  may  be  said  to  perish  annually,  like  seed 
sown  upon  a  sandy  soil.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  comforts  of  life 
are  extended  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  the  educated,  not  merely  of  the  educated  at  schools  and 
colleges,  but  of  those  who  have  encountered  the  severe  intellectual 
discipline  which  follows.  The  number  of  those  who  will  be  think- 
ers and  actors  of  the  age  will  be  greatly  inci'cased.  Physical  civili- 
zation may  postpone  the  period  of  intellectual  cultivation  ;  but  the 
longer  it  is  postponed,  the  more  certain  it  is  of  giving  hirth  to  the 
highest  exertions  in  every  department  of  philosophy  and  literature. 
Even  excessive  civilization  is  not  without  some  advantages.     The 
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mind  beeoraes  wearied  with  the  eternal  round  of  heartless  enjoy- 
ment, and  is  thrust  upon  its  own  resoui'ces  for  occupation.  The 
apparent  dearth  of  intellectual  effort  in  theUnited  States  is  remark- 
able. Never  in  any  country  has  there  heen  so  much  intellect  in  ac- 
tivity ;  in  hardly  any  one  has  so  little  distinction  been  attained 
in  the  higher  walks  of  learning.  The  reasons  are  obvious  :  1st 
the  wide  spread  political  institutions,  together  with  the  learned  pro- 
fessions absorb  nearly  all  the  talent  of  the  countiy  ;  2p,  this  greatly 
retards  the  growth  of  intellectual  men  as  a  body.  But  nntil  they 
become  such,  they  feel  as  if  they  were  placed  in  a  false  position  to 
society,  when  in  truth,  it  is  society  which  is  placed  in  a  false  posi- 
tion to  thorn.  Wlien  tho  minds  devoted  to  speculation  become 
numerous,  the  common  sympathy,  which  will  animate  them  will  he 
a  bond  of  unspeakable  strength,  and  there  will  then,  probably,  be 
no  countiy  which  will  exceed  the  "United  States  in  eveiy  department 
of  philosophy,  science  and  literature.  And  there  can  bo  no  well 
ordered  commonwealth  unless  tliere  is  a  fnll  development  of  tlie  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  tho  active  faculties.  The  first  balances  il  and 
gives  it  a  right  direction,  the  second  keeps  it  in  motion.  All  the 
mechanical  contrivances  for  balancing  government  are  falling  from 
our  hands,  and  can  only  be  superseded  by  the  engine  of  knowledge. 
Take  away  all  the  intellectual  men  who  have  figured  in  public  life, 
and  in  the  learned  professions,  together  with  the  influence  which 
they  have  exei-ted  upon  other  parts  of  society,  and  the  United  States 
would  bo  a  desert.  But  as  the  population  becomes  dense  the  de- 
mand for  intellectual  qualities  will  become  more  pressing,  and  can- 
not be  satisfied  by  the  amount  which  is  expended  in  public  life  and 
the  professions.  And  this  demand  is  in  due  time  answered.  For  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  political  life  and  the  professions  become 
crowded  to  excess,  and  the  vaiious  departments  of  knowledge  begin, 
to  be  filled  up. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Amidst  the  general  progress  which  tho  hnman  mind  has  made 
daring  the  last  two  hnnilreil  years,  there  is  one  science  which  has 
remained  nearly  stationary  ;  and  that  is  the  philosopliy  of  govern- 
n  at  *  It  is  true  that  all  onr  knowledge  is  deduced  from  facts ; 
and  t  jually  true,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  create  any  one 
of  th  fa  ts.  The  principles  which  go  to  malie  up  what  we  de- 
n  m  n  t  a  cience,  are  nothing  more  than  the  philosophy  of  facts  ; 
and  nnt  I  the  facts  are  given,  we  cannot  find  the  principles.  But, 
t  n     kahle  that,  during  the  period  I  have  referred  to,  a  wider 

range  of  facts  has  been  laid  open  to  hnman  observation  and  scrutiny, 
than  in  any  period  of  similar  duration  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
For  if  we  commence  with  the  year  1642,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  gi-eat 
Btru^le  hetween  liherty  and  power  in  Great  Britain,  and  come 
down  to  the  present  day,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all  the  gi'cat 
revolutions  in  imman  affairs,  which  have  sensibly  affected  the  social 
organization,  the  structure  of  government,  and  the  functioi^  of 
rulers,  are  crowded  into  that  compass.  The  inquiiy,  therefore, 
is  not  only  the  most  natural  in  the  world,  but  it  forces  itself 
.  irresistibly  upon  us,  why,  in  the  midst  of  so  great  and  bo  genera! 

<^  The  intelligant  reader  is  no  doubt  familiar  witi  the  distinction  be- 
tween art  and  science.  The  first  is  tlie  result  of  our  experience,  however 
limited  that  may  be.  The  second  is  the  repository  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  are  deduced  from  all  eiperienee.  Tlie  first  therefore  neces- 
sarily precedes  the  last.  It  contains  the  i-ule  in  the  concrete,  while  the 
last  contains  it  in  the  abstract,  or  in  a  philoaophieal  form.  In  Quintilian's 
time,  it  was  a  question,  whether  oratory  was  a  science,  or  an  art.  At  the 
present  day,  I  presume,  no  one  will  deny  that  government  is  both  an  art 
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a  movement  of  the  human  mind,  the  science  of  government  has 
seemed  to  stand  still.  It  can  never  ho  necessary  to  know  all  pos- 
sibly ex'stingfdcts  othemiseno  part  of  knowlelge  would  pver  bo 
brought  to  compl  teneas 

Several  causes  may  be  as^iguel  foi  the  <ilow  irogiess  of  the 
science.  The  first  con^i  ts  m  its  intimsic  lifticilties  Theie  is  no 
hrnnidi  of  knowledge  which  to  fio  gieat  m  e\teiit  demanh  the 
application  of  abstract  truth  to  piiticular  facts  none  m  which  tl  <- 
facts  ftie  Eo  liversifiel  and  so  difficult  to  red  ice  to  genei  tl  rules 
The  veiyciicumstance  therefore  that  the  tii  last  ceiituiies  havo 
been  so  prolific  ot  mateuals  th-it  they  ha\o  afl  i  \ed  such  an 
immense  accumnlation  of  facts  tre'ites  an  imjebmi-nt  ■\^  ithout 
these  we  cannrt  procoed  a  stop  val  jet  with  them  the  greatest 
powers  of  analyMs  are  bafll''d  m  the  enJex\or  to  tiaco  out  thoso 
principles  which  shall  everywheii.  be  regai  lei  as  foim  n^  the  great 
elements  of  tie  science  I  can  eisdy  imagine  that  \eiy  man;  of 
the  most  thoui;htful  minis  h  th  m  Euiope  anl  imem  hi\c 
occupied  a  wtolo  lifetime  in  surveyinn  n  th  inten  i-  mtt,  est  tnl 
an  eagle  eye  the  changes  whicli  society  ani  go^  mnicnt  ha\e 
undergone  in  the  list  si\ty  or  seventy  jeiis  anl  yet  ha\e  recoilel 
fiom  the  attempt  to  reduce  into  a  system  such  a  vast  mass  ol 
e"fperienee. 

The  second  reason  which  I  woidd  assign  is,  that  government  i- 
the  science  not  only  of  what  is,  and  what  ought  to  ho,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  of  what  may  be  made  to  be  also.  It  thus  unites  in 
itself  the  (.Hfficulties  of  all  other  sciences,  and  conducts  to  inciuiries 
more  complicated  than  any  one  of  them  singly.  We  can  ci'eate  no 
new  facts,  hnt  we  may  vary  indefinitely  the  combinations  of  those 
\thieh  are  already  known.  If  it  is  a  painful  effort,  thoiefore,  to 
apply  abstract  truths  to  particular  facts,  the  difficulty  is  very  much 
increased  when  we  desii'o  to  make  an  entirely  new  disposition  of 
those  facts  ;  when,  for  instance,  wo  wish  to  alter  existing  institu- 
tions, and  to  give  a  now  form  to  the  whole,  or  to  some  part  of  the 
government. 

Another  impediment  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  has  arisen 
from  the  extreme  backwardness  which  both  writers,  and  statesmen 
have  constantly  discovered  in  speaking  out  all  that  they  know  and 
believe.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  a  great  many  secrets  in 
government  which  ivill  not  bear  to  be  divulged  to  the  genoralitv  of 
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mankind.  We  have  read  of  th^  secret  and  tlie  open  doctrine  of  tlie 
ancient  philosophers.  Some  things  they  revealed  to  the  multitude, 
while  others  were  hidden  fioia  all  but  a  select  few.  The  same  cus- 
tom existed  among  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  ;*  although  it  has 
been  endeavoi'ed  to  be  explained  and  palliated  by  eminent  eccle- 
siastical writers.  But  the  practice  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  ancients.  It  has  existed  fiom  all  time,  and  has  prevailed 
extensively,  though  not  avowe'Jly,  among  the  philo.sophers  and  poli- 
ticians of  modem  time;.  It  is  now  beginning  to  fall  into  disrepute, 
since  what  aie  termed  the  multitude  are  increasing  so  fast  in 
knowledge  and  information,  that  it  is  no  longer  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  any  secrets,  and  since,  on  that  very  aceonnt,  the  disclosure 
can  be  pro'luctive  of  no  detriment.  For  although  the  firat  effect, 
of  finding  out  many  things  which  were  before  hidden,  is  to  make  us 
fear  nothing,  not  even  the  most  violent  changes;  yet  tlie  ultimate 
effect  is  to  make  ns  fear  many  things,  and  to  show  us  precipices 
and  hindrances  at  every  step  which  we  take. 

The  last  cause  which  I  shall  mention  as  retarding  the  progress  of 
the  science  is,  that  in  many  instances  the  minds  which  are  particularly 
fitted  to  extend  its  hounds  are  withdrawn  from  speculation  into  the 
field  of  active  life.  Profound  thought,  the  ability  to  take  the  philo- 
sophical view,  which  belongs  to  things  the  most  common  and  fa- 
miliar, joined  to  a  keen  insight  into  men's  character  and  disposi- 
tions, arenecossary  to  penetrate  into  the  principlesof  the  science.  But 
he  \vho  possesses  those  qualities  I's  very  apt  to  bo  won  over,  to  one  or 
other  of  the  great  parties  which  share  tlie  masteiy  of  the  country. 
The  field  of  speculation,  the  field  of  imagination,  and  the  field  of 
action,  divide  between  themselves  the  empire  of  man's  exertions. 
No  one  has  been  able  to  compass  one  of  these  in  a  lifetime;  while 
the  sense  of  enjoyment  which  is  derived  from  mixing  in  active  life 
is  so  much  greater  than  is  afforded  by  abstract  speeidation,  that  few 
minds  have  sufficient  fortitude  to  foii?go  the  first  for  the  sake  of  tho 
more  bnlHant  and  durable  fame  which  attends  the  last. 

Writera  on  political  philosophy  have  for  the  most  part  empJoj'cd 
themselves  in  studying  what  is  tei'med  the  mechanism  of  government, 

*  "  Some  of  tlie  Fathers  hold  that  wholly  without  breach  of  July,  it  is 
allowed  to  tho  teachers,  and  Iicads  of  the  Cliriafian  church,  to  employ 
artifices,  to  intermingle  truth  with  falsehood."  Riboff.  Programuic  uf  tlio 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  tlic  Fathers. 
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rather  than  in  unfolding  the  struetnre  of  society.  This  is  often  the 
cause  of  great  iniivmity  iu  tJie  moat  ingonioua  speculations;  since 
without  pursuing  the  last  courfe,  we  can  neither  thoroughly  deci- 
pher existing  institutions,  nor  see  our  way  clearly  in  binding  to- 
gether the  general  principles  which  are  fairly  dedncible  from.  them. 
All  goveraments  are  to  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  the  manners, 
hahits,  and  dispositions  of  the  people  among  whom  they  subsist. 
This  connection  is  closer  and  more  striking  wlierc  the  institutions 
are  democratic ;  and  as  tlie  American  constitutions  are  the  only  ex- 
ample of  the  thorough  establishment  of  such  institutions,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  error,  I  have  referred  to,  has  prevailed  bo  extensively  in 
the  old  woild.  It  ia  both  oar  privilege  and  our  misfortune,  that 
our  knowledge  ia  so  completely  bounded  by  our  experience :  our 
privilege,  because  we  are  withheld  from  a  multitude  of  viaionary, 
and  fruitless  expedients  to  better  our  condition,  and  our  misfortune, 
because  we  are  sometimes  inclosed  in  such  a  narrow  circle  of  expe- 
rience, as  to  remove  iis  from  the  contemplation  of  a  world  of  new 
facts  which  are  transpiring  beyond  us. 

The  reason  then  why  it  is  of  so  much  importanee  to  examine  and 
understand  the  stnicture  of  society,  and  not  merely  the  machinery 
of  government,  is  because  at  the  present  day,  more  than  at  any  for- 
mer period,  the  political  institutions  are  molded  by  the  manners.  It 
is  true,  every  form  of  government  may  stiictly  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  society — upon  the  social  oi'ganization  iu 
which  it  has  talcen  root.  But  this  dependence  is  of  a  totally  diffe- 
rent character  in  different  countries  In  some,  the  manners  exert  a 
positive  inflaence;  while  in  others,  they  ha\e  pioperly  a  negative 
influence  only.  In  a  commonwealth,  where  the  standard  of  popu- 
lar intelligence  is  high,  and  no  impediment  exists  to  the  exercise  of 
that  popular  authority  which  rightfully  springs  from  such  a  state, 
the  people  may  truly  bo  said  to  create  and  to  uphold  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  where  the  population  is  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  apathy,  government  assumes  the  character  of  a  self-existing  in- 
stitution, for  there  is  no  power  beyond  to  direct  and  control  it. 
In  one  instance,  the  will  of  society  impresses  itself  as  an  active 
power  upon  tlie  in.'ititations,  both  ordaining  and  controlling  them  - 
in  the  other,  for  defect  of  will,  the  government  is  simply  permitted 
to  be  wliat  chance,  or  ci reams tances,  originally  made  it.  The  po- 
litical institutions  of  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  equally  depend 
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upon  the  social  organiKatiou ;  but  in  tho  former  the  influence  is 
negative,  in  the  latter  it  is  direct  and  positive.  In  tlia  foi'ioer,  t!io 
people,  by  their  inaction,  contribute  to  lear  the  fabric  of  despotism; 
in  the  last,  they  have  created  free  institutions:  It  follows,  tUat  iu 
proportion  as  the  influence  is  of  a  positive  character,  will  the  insti- 
tutions iaeline  to  tie  fonn  of  free  govemmeiitr  for  there  may  he 
every  degree  of  this  influence,  stamping  the  greatest  variety  upon 
different  schemes  of  government.  Thus  the  English  people  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  enjoyment  of  a  gieater  degj-ee  of  liberty  than  the 
French  ;  and  tido  last  Lave  made  such  nohle  advances  in  the  same 
caiTjer  during  the  last  twenty  years,  as  to  place  their  government 
entirely  in  advance  of  the  Spanish  or  Portugut^e.  Sometimes  a 
positive  influence  is  e-teitcil  upon  one  part  of  the  government ;  one 
department  undergoes  a  luiidamental  change,  while  otliers  remain 
untouched.  Iii  other  mstantei,  no  great  alteration  is  made ;  the 
theoiy  of  the  goveinment  continues  as  hefore;  hnt  snch  is  the  strin- 
gency and  foice  of  that  invisible  agent  which  we  term  public  opinion, 
that  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  all  public  men,  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  the  public  administration,  are  mateiially  improved. 

The  legislature  is  that  department  which  is  apt  to  be  first  molded 
by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  popular  m]l.  It  becomes  a  i^epi-e- 
scntative  body,  long  before  it  occurs  to  any  one  that  it  is  possible  to 
lenf'er  the  executive  and  jndiciary  elective  also.  Tlie  legislature 
seems  to  touch  more  extensively,  if  not  more  immediately,  upon  the 
interests  of  society  than  any  other  depai'tment ;  and  it  is  the  first, 
therefore,  to  which  development  is  given.  Tlie  jndiciary  would 
appear  to  have  quite  as  intimate  a  connection  with  the  hitsiiseas,  tho 
daily  transactions  of  tho  people,  as  the  legislature;  bnt  as  its  func- 
tions are  supposed  to  consist  simply  in  making  application  of  a  set 
of  ready  made  rules,  and  therefore  to  be  inconsistent  with  tho  attain- 
ment of  any  substantive  power,  it  does  not  engage  public  attention 
so  early,  nor  attract  so  genera!  an  inteiest,  as  it  is  entitled  to  do. 

One  gi'eat  end  which  legislators  in  constructing  government  have 
proposed  to  accomplish,  is  so  to  adjust  tbe  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, that  thiy  may  act  as  chects  upon  one  another.  This  scheme 
has  given  rise  to  the  theoiy  of  checks  and  balances.  But  hardly 
any  one  has  adverted  to  a  balance  of  a  very  different  kind,  without 
which  tl;e  structure  of  the  government  must  forever  be  faulty,  and 
its  practical  working  inconsistent  with  its  theory.     I  allude  to  tliaj 
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great  balance  which,  in  a  society  riglitJy  constituted,  is  maintained 
between  tho  government  and  the  power  out  of  the  goveniment.  It 
is  owing  to  the  great  alterations  which  the  social  and  political  or- 
ganization has  undergone  in  very  modern  times,  that  this  new  fact 
in  the  history  of  political  philosophy  hfts  eiicaped  attention  ;  st  any 
rate,  that  a  precise  and  definite  place  has  not  been  assigned  to  it  hy 
those  who  have  treated  of  government.  The  elevation  of  the  lower 
orders,  the  formation  of  a  great  middle  class,  a  thing  hnt  of  yester- 
day, the  creation  of  a  genuine  pnblic  opinion,  have  wrought  changes 
in  the  composition  of  government  coiTGsponding  with  those  in  the 
stmctnre  of  society.  Because  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
departments  comprehend  that  share  ofauthorify  which  is  organized, 
and  which  assumes  a  visible  and  deteiminate  foiin,  it  has  sometimes 
been  supposed  that  they  coulain  the  sum  total  of  the  political  power 
of  the  community ;  but  it  is  a  matter  for  curious  inq^uiry,  to  s:iy  the 
least,  whether  the  outward  force  which  sometimes  resides  in  society, 
no  matter  wliether  we  nibitrarily  range  it  under  the  head  of  liberties 
and  franohiaes,  has  not  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  substantive  power ; 
whether,  in  short,  it  has  not  boeonie  a  new  wheel  in  the  maehineiy 
of  the  goveiTiment.  Those  departments  do  indeed  exercise  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  of  the  state  ;  and  if  they  wore  loft  to  tliem- 
selvcs,  and  permitted  to  use  power  without  a  constant  and  active 
control  on  the  part  of  the  people,  they  would  constitute  tlie  govern- 
ment, in  the  lai^st  signifi-cation  of  the  word.  The  extent  to  which 
that  control  exists  is  the  single  circumstance  which  at  first  deter- 
mines the  fonn  of  any  particular  govorament,  and  afterwards  gives 
a  direction  to  all  its  movements.  If  it  is  extremely  feeble,  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  a  monarchy  or  oligarchy,  ia  the  most  unrestricted 
sense  ;  if  it  is  moderate  in  its  operation,  the  mixed  fonn  of  limited 
monarchy,  or  a  tempered  ai-istoci'acy,  will  grow  np ;  and  if  very 
strong,  it  will  give  rise  to  free  institutions,  or  a  i-epresentative  re- 
public. If  it  oould  be  conceived  to  be  all  powerful,  it  would  not  in- 
troduce the  licentionsness  of  an  unbridled  democracy,  but  would 
rather  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  government.  Wherever  demo- 
cracy in  its  extreme  form  exists,  tlie  control  of  society  at  large  is 
very  small,  instead  of  being  very  great  ;  and  tlierefore  it  is  that  such 
a  government  never  has  more  than  a  temporary  existence  ;  it  soon 
degenerates  into  an  absolute  government. 

As  the  power  I  have  spoken  of  as  residing  out  of  the  government. 
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and  in  the  society,  represents  foi'  tlic  most  part  a.  moral  force,  itmny 
be  supposed  that  I  have  assigned  it  too  important  a  place  in  regard- 
ing it  as  a  new  wheel  in  the  political  machinery.  But  they  who  un- 
dertake to  expound  the  ordinary  theoiy  of  cheeks  and  balances,  do 
not  rely  so  much  on  the  physical  force  which  is  exercised  by  the 
departments  of  government  separately,  as  upon  a  setof  moral  causes 
which  are  reoognizod  as  belonging  to  human  nature,  and  which,  as 
they  are  known  to  operaio  upon  men  as  individuals,  are  with  equal 
certainty  expected  to  aet  upon  them  when  they  are  made  public 
rulers.  And  with  the  same  propriety,  in  order  to  form  a  just  notion 
of  that  species  of  balance  I  have  referred  to,  as  existing  tetween  the 
government  and  the  power  out  of  the  government,  it  isnot  necessary 
to  consider  the  people  as  constantly  invested  with  an  armed  foree. 
The  general  tendency,  at  the  present  day,  is  to  substitute  moral 
power  in  the  place  of  physical  force  ;  not  because  it  is  more  con- 
venient, but  because  it  is  more  efficacious.  Tbe  profound  tranquility 
which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  American  government — a  tranquility 
80  remarkable  as  to  constitute  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  society — 
will  easily  lead  us  to  comprehend  how  a  check  exercised  upon  so 
large  a  scale  may  bo  of  so  great  importance  ;  how  it  is  that  an  in- 
visible, but  ever  active  power,  which  the  term  public  opinion  is  of 
too  narrow  a  meaning  to  give  a  competent  idea  of,  may  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  form  of  the  govommont,  and  after  it  is  created,  to 
superintend  all  its  movements.  The  tenlency  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  may,  at  some  future  day,  bo  came  1  so  far  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  which  is  the  government  proper,  the  ofRcnl  agents  who 
administer  the  public  affairs,  or  the  moie  complex  machinery 
which  pi'esides  over  them,  and  retains  each  depaitment  in  its  proper 
spbei'o. 

"Writers  have  divided  governments  into  various  classes.  The  most 
usual  division  is  into  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy.  This 
classification  has  heen  adopted,  not  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
different  manner  in  which  those  governments  are  put  together ;  bnt 
proceeding  upon  a  mora  comprehensive  view,  and  considering  each 
of  tham  as  founded  in  certain  general  and  fundamental  principles  of 
human  nature,  those  writers  have  treated  tlio  classification  as  a  philo- 
sophical ono  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  sometimes  diiEcnIt 
to  distinguish  between  an  historical  fa«t  and  a  philosophical  truth. 
That  governments   have  existed  under  evciy  variety  of  form,  is  an 
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utLiioubtetl  fact ;  ami  that  their  existence  may  be  accounted  for  from 
well  known  causes,  is  equahy  certain.  But  what  would  be  thought 
of  the  ethical  phOosopher,  who  ranged  the  virtues  and  vices  under 
the  same  head,  because  they  all  have  their  root  in  certain  principles 
of  human  nature.  The  error  in  both  instances  is  precisely  the  same. 
There  can  he  hut  one  legitimate  form  of  government,  although  there 
may  he  ever  so  many  varieties,  which  force  or  accident  has  given 
hirth  to. 

If  I  ventured  to  mate  a  classification,  it  would  be  into  the  natural 
and  artificial  foims,  considering  a  representative  republic  as  the  only 
example  of  the  first,  and  every  other  species  as  coming  under  the 
second  division.  By  arranging  a  truth  in  the  same  list  with  a  num- 
ber of  errors,  it  loses  the  distinct  importance  which  belongs  to  it, 
and  ceases  to  he  reganied  as  a  truth.  The  aim  of  the  writer  is  ne- 
cessarily imperfect  and  unsatisfactory'.  Even  admitting  that  it  were 
absolutely  impracticable  to  introduce  free  institutions  into  every 
country,  that  does  not  prevent  their  being  considered  as  the  only 
legitimate  form  of  government,  no  more  than  the  impossibility,  if 
it  exists,  of  engrafting  the  arts  and  refinement,  which  are  found 
among  the  English  and  American  people,  upon  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Africa  or  America,  forbids  u'!  from  treating  civilization 
and  savagism,  not  merely  as  different,  but  as  ti\o  opposite  states. 
Tlie  great  end  to  be  attained  by  holdmg  np  some  principles  ami 
some  institutions  as  just  and  tiue,  and  olheis  as  the  reverse,  is  to 
quicken  and  animate  both  individuals  and  'itates  m  their  efforts  to 
abjure  the  former,  and  to  cnltnate  the  last  The  ancestors  of  the 
English  and  American  people  roamed  like  savages  through  the  for- 
ests of  Britain  and  Germany,  and  lived  for  centuries  after  under  a 
stern  and  cniel  despotism.  The  people,  whom  Cassar  and  Tacitus 
describe  as  clad  in  skins,  and  'iaorificing  human  victims,  seemed  to 
have  no  faiicr  chance  of  being  railed  to  the  arts  and  civilization, 
whith  their  descendants  have  attained,  than  the  great  majority  of 
ludo  tribes  now  in  existence.  By  regarding  and  habitually  treat- 
ing some  actions  and  some  institutions  as  right,  and  others  as 
wrong.  Tie  make  a  consideiable  step  towards  rendering  the  fonncr 
attainable,  since  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  right,  that  itis  some- 
thing wiiich  can  bo  reduced  to  practice.  The  distinction  then  is 
no  longer  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  but  between 
things  practicable  and  things  which  are  only  difficnltto  be  attained. 
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Govcrament  when  not  founded  upon  tlie  will  of  the  people  is 
necessarily  an  imperfect  institution,  because,  failing  in  the  commence- 
ment to  represent  their  interests,  it  is  almost  sure  eventually  to  ho 
placed  in  direct  opposition  to  them.  Power,  where  it  is  condensed 
in  a  comparatively  small  class  of  tlio  community,  is  ohligod  in  self- 
defense  to  strengthen,  in  all  possible  ways,  the  influence  and  authority 
of  that  class  ;  and,  to  flie  same  extent,  to  detract  fi'om  the  impor- 
tance of  all  other  orders  of  men.  It  is  not  a  reasonable  answer  to 
this,  to  be  told  that  abundant  causes  for  the  existence  of  such  a  mode 
of  government  may  be  fownd  in  the  aotaal  constitution  of  society 
in  some  countries,  since  there  is  no  form  of  vice,  however  gross  aad 
detestable,  which  may  not  be  accountedfor  and  justified  in  the  same 
way.  We  recognize  tlie  correctness  of  the  historical  deduction,  but 
reject  the  general  principle  whicli  is  soiight  to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  political  institutions  of  a  country  may  be  viewed  as  fulfilling 
two  distinct  ends :  the  one  to  administer  all  public  business,  the  other 
to  bind  society  together,  in  other  words,  to  nphoid  civilization.  But 
distinct  as  these  two  offices  are,  that  constitution  of  government 
which  is  best  fitted  to  promote  the  one,  is  also  best  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  other.  The  wants  and  weakness  of  individuals  give  rise 
to  the  institution  of  government,  and  government,  in  turn,  becomes 
the  instrument  of  furthering  the  general  improvement  of  society. 
The  mere  material  interests  which  the  public  agents  are  appointed 
to  superintend,  the  protection  of  property,  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  taxes,  the  guarding  against  foreigu  invasion,  are  not 
so  absolutely  connected  ivith  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  people,  but  what  we  may  suppose  the  former  to  be  competently 
managed,  without  any  remarkable  improvement  in  the  latter.  But 
it  is  certain,  that  the  right  constitution  of  government,  joined  to  an 
upright  and  enlightened  administration  of  what  we  denominate  pu- 
blic affairs,  does  contribute  wonderfully  to  impart  freedom,  ac- 
tivity, and  intelligence  to  the  general  mind  ;  and  it  is  still  more  true, 
that  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  the  spread  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  morality,  do  produce  a  marked  influ- 
ence npon  the  working  of  the  political  machine.  The  wider  the  ba- 
sis on  which  govei-nment  is  made  to  stand — that  is,  the  more 
thoroughly  it  represents  the  interests  of  all  orders  of  men — the  firmer 
the  purpose,  and  the  more  unremitting  the  efforts,  of  individuals  in 
improving  their  condition.    Tlie  most  effectual  w.ay  then  of  raisinc; 
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the  intellcctunl  condition  of  the  people  is  to  connect  tlieir  intercuts 
BO  closely  with  tieir  improvement,  that  these  may  be  mutually  de- 
pendent on  each  otier  ;  to  throiv  knowledge  in  the  way  of  every 
one,  that  it  may  become  of  daily  use,  and  indiapensalle  application 
in  both  public  and  private  affairs  ;  so  that  men  in  pursnit  of  their 
daily  avocations,  and  govoniment  in  the  discharge  of  its  ofii  lal 
duties,  may  be  compelled  to  run  the  same  career  of  improvement 
In  this  way,  the  maintenance  of  civilization  anl  the  m  ip  1  r**  f 
aim.  which  the  institutions  of  government  contemplate,  aie  both  an- 
swered at  tlie  samo  time. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


The  foiin.lation  of  govemTnent  is  laid  in  tlie  nature  of  man  ;  and 
this  fact,  simple  as  it  is,  explains  lioiv  civil  institutions  came  to 
have  a  beginning ;  and  why  it  is  that  they  have  rightful  autiioiity  to 
command.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  tha  most  natural  view 
would  be  to  consvider  individuals  as  possessing,  originally,  the  right 
of  sdf-government.  But  that  canaot  be  natural  which  contradicts 
the  constitution  of  human  nature.  The  mistake  arises  from  over- 
looking, or  confounding,  the  double  nature  of  man.  He  has  attri- 
bntea  which  are  peculiar  to  him  as  an  individual :  on  the  other  hand 
he  has  innumerable  relations  to  the  beings  who  surround  him.  If 
we  could  suppose  the  former  to  swallow  up  his  whole  being,  then 
it  would  he  correct  to  say,  not  only  that  self-government  was  ori- 
ginally the  rule,  but  wo  should  bo  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is 
now  the  rule,  and  must  he  so  in  ail  time  to  come.  But  as  this  is 
not  the  case,  we  are  relieved  from  stating  an  unsound  proposition, 
and  from  following  it  up  by  the  most  mischievous  consequences. 
In  truth  the  diffioulty  does  not  so  much  consist  in  conceiving  how 
a  collective  body  of  men  should,  be  subjected  to  the  government  of 
society,  ts  m  imagining  how  such  a  body,  constituting  in  its  natural 
signification  a  society,  should  know  ao  other  rule  than  the  govern- 
ment of  individuals.  To  say  that  many  thous'»nds,  or  many 
milbons,  of  men  inhabit  together  the  same  legion,  is  to  imply  that 
they  ha\e  a  multitude  of  relations  to  eich  other,  and  a  system  of 
inteiests  which  are  common  to  all.  No  man  can  praitice  a  duty, 
or  exeici'-e  aright,  without  touching  moie  or  Icis  upon  the  corres- 
.  ponding  duties'  and  rights  of  other  men. 
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But  as  this  view  admits  that  man  has  a  douhle  nature,  it  may  he 
inqiiireLl,  what  higher  and  sti-onger  reason  there  is  why  those  attri- 
hntes  which  make  him  the  heing  of  society  should  ha%-e  the  pi-eco- 
denoe;  why,  in  fine,  they  should  he  entitled  to  mle  over  the  indi- 
vidual, rather  than  that  the  individual  should  he  permitted  to  have 
control  over  society.  And  laying  aside  the  impracticahility  and 
self  contradictioiiinvolved  in  this  notion,  the  answer  is  plain,  that 
in  aoeJety  the  whole  of  our  nature  may  he  completely  unfolded ; 
while  out  of  it  hardly  any  part  in  oven  tolerably  developed.  The 
scheme  of  self  government,  as  it  erects  the  will  of  the  individual  in- 
to the  supreme  arbiter  of  his  actions,  necessarily  implies  the  viola- 
tion, by  each,  of  the  rights  of  all ;  and  would  thus  mutilate  and  de- 
stroy even  the  character  of  the  individual,  if  it  did  not  produce  the 
utter  extenniiiation  of  the  race. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  men  in  all  ages  have  instinctively 
taken  shelter  under  some  sort  of  political  institutions.  The  imper- 
fection of  tliese  institutions  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  veiy  im- 
perfect nature  of  man.  This  does  not  show  that  the  scheme  is 
wrong,  but  rather  that  its  excellence  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  carried 
thorougiily  into  practice.  Impeifect  as  aJl  human  contrivances  ne- 
cessarily ai-e,  civil  govei-nment  has  been  found  necessary  to  the  sup- 
ply of  our  wants,  the  protection  of  our  rights,  and  to  the  lifting  of 
OUT  condition  much  above  that  of  the  brutes. 

Several  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  first  for- 
mation of  government.  Some  writers  consider  it  as  a  divine  insti- 
tution ;  while  others  suppose  that  it  originated  in  compact.  Tliis 
compact,  however,  has  been  described  very  differently.  Mr.  Locke 
treating  it  as  an  agi-eement  between  tiie  people  and  their  rulers  ; 
while  Hobbes  and  Rousseau  suppose  the  agreement  was  simply 
among  the  people  themselves. 

There  is  this  very  important  distinction  between  the  exact  and  the 
moral  sciences,  that,  in  the  former,  a  proposition  is  either  altogether 
tiTie,  or  false  ;  while  in  the  last,  there  may  be,  and  very  frequently  is, 
a  mixture  of  both  truth  and  error.  This  renders  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  deal  with  mor.'il  pr'opositions.  Tmth  and  error  may  be 
combined  in  every  proportion;  and  it  is  only  where  the  balance  inclines 
greatly  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  that  we  can  be  sure  we  are  right 
in  adopting  a  given  view.  But  there  is  this  great  compensation  re- 
sulting from  this  defect,  and  the  total  dissimilarity  between  these 
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two  departments  of  knowle(Jge,  that,  in  politics,  when  ive  emln-ace 
an  eiTOT,  we  very  often  embrace  a  considerable  portion  of  truth  along 
with  it.  Thus,  in  those  matters  which  vitally  affect  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  xmderstanding  is  hai-dly  erer  condemned 
to  the  dominion  ef  absolute  and  uncLualified  error.  If  one  side  of  a 
proposition  were  altogether  tme,  and  the  other  altogether  false,  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  would  give  rise  to  something  more  than  a 
theoretical  eri-ov:  it  would  produce  consequences  fatal  to  the  peace 
and  well  being  of  society.  The  advantage  which  Sows  from  this 
complete  dissimilarity  between  two  leading  departments  of  our 
knowledge  is  not  seen  in  those  abstract  propositions  which,  what- 
ever way  they  may  te  decided,  affect  practice  very  little.  But  it  is 
strikingly  displayed  in  that  vast  midtitnde  of  questions  which  arc 
of  daily  occurrence,  in  administering  the  complicated  concerns  of  an 
established  and  regular  community.  That  is  to  say,  the  advantage 
arising  from  the  principle  increases  in  exact  proportion  to  its  appli- 
cation to  the  actual  affairs  of  men. 

The  two  theories  which  1  have  rcfeiTcd  to  are  an  illustration  of 
these  views.  The  first,  although  exceedingly  far  fetched,  has  this 
much  of  veiisimilltude,  that  the  divine  law  constitutes  the  highest 
standard  of  right  of  which  wo  can  have  any  conception,  and  com- 
munities as  well  as  individuals,  in  all  their  schemes  of  action,  are 
bound  to  be  guided  by  it.  But  if  we  were  to  interrogate  a  philo- 
sopher or  mechanician  as  to  the  cause  of  the  movements  of  some  com- 
plicated machine,  and  they  were  to  refer  it  to  the  divine  agency,  we 
should  derive  no  satisfaction  from  the  explanation.  In  one  sense 
th       1  t'  n  wiiuld  be  correct,  since  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  au- 

h       f        ythiLg.     Bat  no  addition  would  be  made  to  our  know- 

1  d         S     vith  regard  to  government;  what  we  want  to  know, 

d     1         e  are  immediately  concerned  in  knowing,  is  the  process, 

1  1  um  n  nsti-umentality,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  institution. 
I  w  re  atisfied  with  the  sweeping  answer,  curiosity  and  inquiry 
into  the  oparation  of  those  secondary  laws  which  determine  the 
form  of  paiticular  governments  would  be  damped,  and  wo  should 
make  veiy  little  effurt  to  improve  an  institution  which  was  placed 
BO  entirely  beyond  our  reach.  Accordingly  a  doctrine  which  has 
the  appearance  of  introdncing  the  highest  and  jnstest  mles  into  the 
conduct  of  political  societies,  is  the  one  which  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  mischievous  consequences.     The  advocates  of  the 
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"  jure  divino  right"  have,  at  tJie  same  time,  !)eoii  the  most  idola- 
trous worshippers  of  the  absolute  power  of  governments;  while  the 
plain  and  homely  tinderstaiidinga  who  have  rejected  it,  have  set 
themselves  vigorously  to  work  to  extend  the  blessings  of  rational 
freedom,  and  to  hnild  up  fortresses  against  the  encroachments  of 
power. 

The  other  theory,  which  places  the  foundation  of  government  in 
compact,  especially  the  view  taken  hy  Hotbes  and  Eonsseau,  ap- 
proaches the  truth  much  nearer.  It  is  not  absolutely  incorrect 
even  as  an  historical  fact.  Compact  is  the  only  legitimats  basis 
upon  which  government  can  stand.  And  if  any  one  will  tnni  his 
attention  to  tho  formation  of  the  American  constitutions,  he  will 
find  that  the  idea  is  carciod  into  actual  practice.  With  an  example 
so  complete  and  decisive,  it  wonld  be  a  very  lame  answer  to  say, 
■with  an  eminent  writer,  that  if  the  American  procedure  was  not 
followed  at  the  first  dawn  of  society,  where  government,  like  the  in- 
fant in  tho  cradle,  was  the  creature  of  circnm stances,  therefore  it  is 
not  entitled  to  notice.  No  machine,  no  pi-oduction  of  art,  or  aci- 
oncc,  which  was  the  fniit  of  man's  exertions,  at  the  present  day,  or 
a  thousand  years  ago,  could  have  any  claim  to  originality,  if  this 
view  were  correct.  All  must  be  referred  to  an  infantile  society, 
simply  because  tlie  men  who  have  since  lived,  descended  directly 
from  that  society. 

There  are  two  principles  which  preside  over,  and  give  a  direction 
to,  the  actions  of  men;  reflection,  and  spontaneous  feeling.  And 
there  is  this  fine  provision  in  onr  nature,  that  where  the  attainment 
of  an  important  end  is  desirable,  which  cannot  be  completely  com- 
passed without  the  aid  of  reflection,  and  yet  the  reflection  is  want- 
ing, still  there  is  a  corresponding  appetite,  or  sentiment,  whioli 
enables  us  to  feel  our  way.  This,  in  a  society  which  has  made  any 
considerable  advance,  is  denominated  common  sense.  In  a  rude 
one,  it  is  called  sagacity,  or  instinct.  Thus,  in  those  communities 
which  existed  at  a  period  anterior  to  written  history,  although  we 
cannot  conceive  anything  like  a  formal  agiwrnent  to  have  been  en- 
tered into,  we  can  very  readily  suppose,  indeed  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose,  that  the  minds  of  all  the  adult  males,  however  untutored, 
spontaneously,  and  without  any  set  purpose,  conspired  to  that  end. 
That  those  communities  ^rere  societies,  that  is,  collections  of  men 
s  abundantly  sufficient  to  authorize  the  supposi- 
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tion.  Ccrtnin  it  is,  that  in  the  nidcst  commiinity,  at  the  preseat 
day,  that  of  the  Koith  American  Indian,  I  discorn  far  more  evi- 
dences of  the  prevalence  of  a  common  wHI,  as  actuating  the  tribe, 
than  of  the  independent  and  uncontrolled  will  of  the  individual. 

We  talk  of  tacit  or  implied  agi-eements,  even  in  jurisprudence, 
and  give  the  same  force  and  authority  to  them  which  we  do  to  ex- 
press ones.  And  with  great  reason.  Our  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  just  and  unjust,  are  not  determined  by  our  positive  agree- 
ments ;  but  the  reverse.  So  much  so,  that  the  same  force  is  some- 
times given  to  that  which  ought  to  he,  as  if  it  were  actually  de- 
clared to  be.  For  the  some  reason,  althoagh  we  might  not  be  able 
to  find  any  trace  in  a  primitive  commnnity  of  an  express  compact, 
we  should  discover  far  more  evidences  of  thatform  of  society  which 
resuUs  from  one,  than  we  should  of  the  self  government  of  indi- 
viduals. In  other  words,  the  causes  which  lead  men  to  society, 
and  suggest  the  formation  of  political  communities,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  common  interests  anj  of  such  controlling  efficacy,  that 
they  act  independently  of  any  formal  agreement.  And  if  the  con- 
trivances of  government  are  ^eiy  impeilett  at  first,  the  same  im- 
perfection belongs  to  the  whole  sphere  of  individual  action.  Al- 
though in  the  most  perfect  foim  of  society,  that  of  a  representative 
repnblic,  men  possess  far  moie  personal  freedom  than  tliey  do  as 
members  of  a  rnde  tribe,  yet  it  would  be  very  incorrect  to  say,  that 
they  did  not  enjoy  individnil  libeity  m  this  last  state 

M  rco\er  although  societies  of  men  may  originally  have  been 
gathtreily  accident  and  civil  mstifutions  ihnted  foitiiito  lalj  the 
difficulty  of  (.onceivirg  such  a  thu  {,  »s  a  -^ocia]  compact  lecome^ 
less  with  every  ahance  of  civihzation  anl  knowledge  Iv  >  ona 
supp  &e&  that  the  luthoiity  of  go\ei-nment  even  in  G-reot  Biitam 
and  r  in  e  stinds  up>n  the  same  «n  ertain  fuundition  as  in  the 
reigns  of  Henrj  "V  II  and  Louis  XI  The  idea  thnt  bome  soit  of 
agieemcnt  lies  at  the  toundation  of  go  tinment  is  so  lU'^epaiable 
from  tile  human  mind,  so  constantly  present  in  every  foim  of  society 
that  it  survives  all  the  mutations  which  human  affairs  undergo  ;  and 
at  length  causes  this  compact  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in  all  its  de- 
tails. Thns  at  the  present  moment  a  convention  is  assembled  in 
the  most  populous  and  powerful  of  the  American  States,*  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  new  constitution;  and  that  convention  was 
elected  by  the  vofes  of  all  the  adult  males  in  the  State. 
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Even  in  some  of  the  European  States,  there  is  a  settled  conviction 
at  the  present  day,  not  only  among  the  reflecting,  but  with  the  groat 
bulk  of  the  population,  that  the  promotion  of  the  general  weal  is 
the~on!y  legitimate  en  1  of  government.  Obstacles  may  have  to  be 
encountered  in  lealizmg  the  idea ;  but  the  idea  is  predominant.  I 
can  easilj  imagine  that  all  the  adults  of  a  society  may  assemble  for 
the  pmpo^e  of  foiming  i  constitution,  and  yet  this  constitution  be 
very  impeifect  Still  it  would  be  literally  ti-ue,  that  the  form  of 
government  was  the  crciture  of  compact.  The  impeifection  might 
be  the  iLiult  of  some  defects  inherent  in  human  nature,  or  of  cir- 
cumstances ivhi:,h  wore  uncontrollable. 

That  all  governments  stand  at  least  upon  the  footing  of  an  im- 
plied contiatt  IS  of  the  greatest  importance  in  politics.  For  then 
eveiy  advance  m  knowledge  adds  strength  to  the  notion,  and  ulti- 
mately i,on\eits  the  implied  into  a  solemn  and  formal  agreement. 
And  as  our  inquiries  in  political  philosophy  are  not  hounded  by  the 
actual,  butare  chiefly  eoneomed  with  what  ought  to  be  and  what  may 
be  made  to  he  the  theory  of  the  social  compact  should  ever  be  held 
np  as  constituting  the  iinnest  and  the  most  rational  foundation  of 
civil  institutions,  and  as  that  scheme  which  all  people  and  lawgivers 
should  make  continual  efforts  to  approach,  even  if  it  should  not  al- 
ways ho  attained. 

Great  difficulty  is  sometimes  expressed  with  regard  to  the  rule  of 
the  majority ;  a  rule  which  evidently  lies  at  the  foundation  of  free 
government.  The  difficulty  is  in  truth  no  gi-eater  in  the  case  of 
communities  than  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  has  conflicting  and 
contradictory  interests,  opinions,  and  feelings,  and  yet  knows  that 
it  is  necessary  to  pursue  some  determinate  plan,  not  merely  to  act 
snccessfally,  but  in  order  to  act  at  all.  And  if  one  could  conceive 
all  the  people  of  a  State  as  composing  parts  of  one  mighty  indivi- 
dual, this  great  licing  would  be  as  much  agitated  and  embarrassed  by 
discordant  views,  as  political  communities  are.  He  would  he  obliged 
to  be  governed  by  the  majority  of  reasons  in  favor  of  or  against  a 
proposed  line  of  conduct.  Difdculties  of  this  kind  afford  matter  for 
cnrions  and  subtile  speculation,  but  they  rarely  disturb  the  judgment 
or  interfere  much  with  practice.  To  say  that  the  rule  of  tlie  ma- 
jority is  a  rule  of  sheer  necessity,  and  must  prevail  on  that  account 
would  be  an  impeifect  explanation.  But,  if  we  say,  that  it  resem- 
bles those  great  general  laws,  which  bind  together  both  the  physical 
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and  the  moral  world,  wLicli  are  only  rente  el  n  ce  si'^  be  ause 
they  produce  beneficial  results,  we  then  she  1 1  ^ht  pon  tl  e  reason 
as  well  as  upon  the  mode  of  its  operat  on 

If,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  gove  nme  t  o  r  !e  ^  to  on 
eiilt  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  j  pulat  on  tl  e  o  no  alter 
native  but  the  rule  of  the  majority.  If  1  en  the  vote  is  tiken 
either  among  the  citizens  at  large,  or  m  the  Ic^,  lit  ve  loly  h.  ch 
represents  them,  the  will  of  the  gi-eater  n  n  1  er  Id  not  i  e  1 1  the 
minority  would  he  at  liberty  to  act  without  rule,  not  merely  as  re- 
garded themselves,  lint  in  i-egard  to  the  majority  also,  and  in  this 
■way  we  shoiild  fall  into  the  solecism  of  self-government,  where 
several  distinct  wills  have  power,  not  only  to  govern  tliemselvea  in 
relation  to  their  individual  interests,  bnt  also  to  infringe  in  innnme- 
rablo  ways  upon  the  genei-al  interests  of  the  society.  Even  if  we 
snppose  that  the  majority  should  I'etire  and  form  a  separate  govern- 
ment, a  new  minority  would  immediately  appear,  and  this  woidd  he  the 
case  on  every  subdivision  of  the  population,  howeverminutc  it  might 
be.  The  process,  if  continued,  and  it  must  he,  once  it  is  commenced, 
will  unfold  the  preposterous  and  mischievous  efFeets  which  wonld 
flow  from  departing  from  the  simple  and  intelligible  rale  I  have  ro- 
ferreil  to.  When  the  population,  by  repeated  subdivisions,  was 
morceled  into  the  smallest  fractions  ivhich  would  admit  of  a  majority 
and  minority,  there  would,  in  a  country  of  twenty-one  millions  of 
people,  bo  no  less  than  seven  millions  of  distinct  governments. 
And,  to  be  consistent,  the  division  must  ho  pursued  still  further,  for 
in  each  of  tho.w  seven  millions  of  Jiiiputian  bodies  politic,  there  is 
one  individual  to  disagree  to  eveiytbing.  Tlie  effect  would  he  to 
create  ten  millions  and  a  half  of  sucli  governments  ;  or,  as  it  wonld 
be  absurd  when  these  assemblies  were  each  reduced  to  two  persons, 
not  to  accord  to  them  equal  authority,  there  would  ultimately  be 
precisely  the  same  number  of  governments  as  individuals,  that  is, 
twenty-ono  millions.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  before  the  process 
had  been  repeated  fora-  or  five  times,  society  would  be  delivered  over 
to  wild  uproar  and  confusion. 

The  rule  of  the  majority  does  not  disappoint  the  design  of 
government,  which  is  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
mnnity,  and  not  merely  those  of  a  part.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  the 
only  principle  which  is  calcnlatal  to  secure  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole.     The  various    opinions  and  views  which  are 
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current  in  society,  evidently  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  being 
carried  literally  iuto  practice.  Their  great  use  consists  in  this,  that 
they  rouse  inquiry,  sharpen  discussion,  lead  to  extended  and  thorough 
examination ;  and  thus,  by  eliciting  the  truth  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  he  elicited,  produce  the  greatest  attainable  advantage  to 
the  whole  commnnity,  Mea's  opinions  and  feelings*  may  be  the 
most  diverse  imaginable,  but  their  interests  cannot  be  so.  The  giv- 
ing free  scope  to  the  first,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  the  will  of  the 
majority,  is  the  only  way  to  give  consistency  to  the  last,  and  of  re- 
ducing to  a  system  the  complicated  concerns  of  society.  The  keen 
and  searching  inquisition  which,  in  a  democratic  republic,  is  made 
into  all  the  schemes  of  public  policy,  constitutes  a  species  of  experi- 
ment upon  their  value  and  practicability,  without  which  no  perma- 
nent benefit  could  be  secured  to  the  whole,  or  to  any  part  of  society. 
Without  this  process,  men  would  become  mere  automata  in  the  pur- 
suit of  ends,  to  which  instinct,  not  an  enlightened  leason,  prompted 
them..  So  that  the  existence  of  a  majority  and  minority,  and  yet 
the  supremacy  of  the  former,  instead  of  marring  the  great  design 
of  civil  institutions,  contributes  directly  to  advance  it. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  proposition,  admitting  of  few  exceptions, 
that  whenever  a  majority  b  competent  to  take  care  of  its  own  inte- 
lests,  it  will  also  be  competent  to  take  care  of  those  of  the  minority. 
This  results  from  tivo  circumstances  ;  first,  that  all  the  prominent 
and  substantial  interests  of  the  lesser  wQl  be  included  in  those  of 
the  larger  body  ;  and,  secondly,  that  parties  in  a  republic,  the  only 
form  of  government  in  which  the  tonus  majority  and  minority  arc 
legitimate  expressions,  do  not  occupy  the  fixed  position  which  they 
have  in  monarchy  and  aristocracy  ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  individuals 
composing  them  are  constantly  shifting  places,  some  passing  from 
the  major  into  the  minor,  and  others  sliding  from  the  minor  iuto  the 
major  party. 

The  constant  tendency  in  a  republic  is  to  the  formation  of  a  mid- 
dle class,  as  the  predominant  body  in  the  community.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  so  nnmerouB  a  party  as  a  majority  cannot  exist  with- 
out being  prineipally  composed  of  that  class.  If  the  minority  should 
be  exclusively  formed  from  it,  acircumstance  which  cannot  occur,  the 
majority  will  at  least  draw  tlie  greatest  proportion  of  its  members 
from  it.  Now  a  middle  class  may  be  said  fairly  to  represent  the  in- 
terests which  arc  toimnon  to  the  wiiole  society.     The  very  rich  and 
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the  very  poor  m;iy  be  sure  that  their  extravagant  ami  imrcasonahlo 
desires  will  not  ho  consulted ;  hut  thoy  may  be  equally  certain  that 
all  their  just  claims  will  be  regarded,  and  that,  Dotwith standing  the 
occaisional  guits  which  blow  over  aociety,  their  solid  interests  will  bo 
as  carefully  and  effectually  watched  as,  hnmanly  speaking,  can  he  the 
case.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  as  this  great  middle  class  was 
originally  fomied,  and  is  constantly  recruited,  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  commenced  life  with  little  or  no  property,  and  as  the  am- 
bition of  every  one  is  to  move  fovwai'd  and  to  rise  as  fast  as  possible 
into  the  class  of  the  rich.  Moreover  the  laws  which  protect  pro- 
perty in  a  democratic  community  are  necessarily  common  to  all  who 
have  property — to  the  man  worth  a  million,  as  well  as  to  one  who 
possesses  only  two  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  then  con-ect  to  say,  that  in  a  country  where  freo  institutions 
exist  ^1  the  gieat  interests  of  the  minoritj  will  be  inclosed  in  those 
of  the  majcntj  ihit  the  public  men  who  conduct  the  one  party 
will  m  ni  inijortant  respect,  be  diffcienf  from  those  who  conduct 
the  othei  anl  tint  tin,  gieat  vanety  ot  opinions  which  divide  the 
communitj  w  dl  not  in  the  long  lun,  and  m  the  geneial  upshot  of 
human  aftui'.  afltet  fundamentally  oi  e^en  ten^iiUj  the  well  being 
of  the  fctat 

Tiio  e  IS  no  otl  ii  alteimtive  than  a  government  based  upon  the 
will  ot  the  m  iioiity  or  some  one  of  the  artificial  forms  of  govern- 
ment at  1  h  icliti  J  monarchy  and  aristocracy  do  not  properly 
repie  ent  cithei  a  majoiitj  or  minority.  I  speak  now  of  pure 
monaichy  anl  aiistocncy  For  by  a  partial  combination  of  fi'ee 
institufiont,  with  the  hLrelittry  principle,  the  will  of  the  minority 
ma;  lie  lutioluieJ  into  Jiomo  part  of  the  government,  Lnt  never 
tLit  of  th  m^|0llt^  Ihc  term  minority  is  merely  a  conipui'ative 
one  It  li  fi  1  infimsieally  and  not  mei'ely  verbally.  A  party  in 
the  ninoiityit>  =a  d  to  exist  in  irferenee  to  another  party  in  the 
maiority  be  ai  =e  its  opinions  ai*  formed  in  contradiclion  to  those 
of  the  last.  The  minority  may  be  said  to  spring  from  the 
majoiity  If  in  pure  monarchies,  as  Russia  and  Spain,  or  in  pure 
aristoLiacic^,  such  as  Venice  and  Genoa  once  wore,  thonj  is  no  way 
of  giMug  ixpression  to  the  opinions,  and  collecting  iho  will  of  the 
mijoiitj  there  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  a  minority.  Limited 
01  constitutional  monarchies,  as  Oitsat  Britain  and  Fiance,  make 
some  approach  to  the  formation  of  these  parties,  because  a  distinct 
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element  has  found  its  way  into  the  composition  of  tlie  govGinment. 
Bat  luonarcliy  and  aristocraey,  in  their  naked  forms,  are  a  specicK 
of  Kelf-existing  government ;  although,  the  notion  of  a  social  com- 
pact is  never  lost  from  the  popiilation,  no  more  than  the  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  jnst  and  the  unjust,  are  ever  obliterated  from 
the  minds  of  the  rudest  people  ;  yet  these  governments  are  upheld, 
for  the  most  part,  by  superstition  and  fear,  and  have  power  to  per- 
petuate themaelves,  without  making  any  dii'ect  and  declared  appeal 
to  any  part  of  society 

But  it  K.  1  lerj  impoitant  step  towiids  the  formxtion  if  regular 
government  when  the  institutums  oi  any  piit  of  them  Lome  to 
be  found(il  even  upon  the  will  of  a  definite  mmontj  The  end  at 
which  go\eniment  should  aim  hegms  then  to  he  '.een  in  a  clearer 
I'ght  The  mind  is  giadually  ^veined  from  the  notion  of  the  ji.re 
divmo"  right  of  rulers.  As  a  couaiderahle  part  ot  the  population 
participates  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  exercise  of  political  privileges  by  this  part  constitutes 
a  school  of  instruction  ;  which  sprends  its  influence  over  tlie  whole 
community;  so  that  if  we  compare  the  England  and  bcotlind 
of  the  present  day,  with  what  they  Heie  in  the  leign  of  Elizabeth 
when,  as  has  been  finely  said,  the  intelligent  weie  "like  gaudy 
flowers  upon  a  putrid  maish,"  we  shall  find  that  the  well  mfoimed 
are  now  as  one  hundred  to  one  at  the  former  peiiod 

The  moment  that  a  eonwderable  body  ot  the  people  begin  to 
exercise  a  visible  authority  in  the  state,  the  way  is  prepiied  for 
the  ultimate  rule  of  the  majontj  Slen  then  begm,  for  the  firi-t 
time  to  analvze  their  ideas  on  political  subjecti  As  public  men 
are  o  v  re  t  a  ned  by  a  force  rciding  out  of  the  goveinmenl 
as  tie  party  vl  h  v  Hb  the  populai  biandi  of  the  legiJiture 
aitho  gh  t  an  not  ty  out  of  doois,  is  jet  cbli^x,!  to  defer 
to  the  o^  n  ons  of  eve  y  part  of  the  community,  intdligent  men 
ndeed  joson     of  ordinaij    sagacity,  natuially  intoirogatc 

themscl  a  wl  y  a  at  ficiil  distinction,  such  as  the  jiosi^ession  of 
landed  p  Of  c  tj  alone  bl  ould  be  pennitted  to  atamp  the  ch  ii  icter 
of  c  <:  1  1  pon  the  popuUtion,  why,  m  fine,  a  sti  u^ht  line 
shouU  i  e  U  n  th  ougl  society,  placing  bejond  the  j  ale  of  the 
pol  t  al  f  n  h  e  g  eat  numbeis  of  men  oi  substantial  condition, 
and  eej  vyc^alfidto  beai  a  pait  m  the  admmisti  Uion  o! 
pub]  c  alia  It. 
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We  may  tlicn  make  a  more  particular  division  of  govemmcnUi 
than  that  contained  iu  the  first  chapter.  We  may  divide  them  into 
three  classes  r  1st.  One  of  self-existing  governments,  as  absolute  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy.  2d.  Governments  which  rest  upon  the  will 
of  a  definite  minority  of  the  population,  of  which  limited  or  consti- 
tational  monarehies  are  an  example;  and  3d,  Governments  which 
represent  the  will  of  the  majority,  of  which  the  democratic  republic 
is  the  only  example.  The  two  first  are  mere  subdivisions  of  the 
more  genera!  classification  into  the  artificial  forms  of  government. 
Nor  is  the  classification  a  refined  one.  On  the  contrary  it  is  entitled 
to  the  strictest  attention.  For  the  period  when  government  suc- 
ceeds in  founding  itself  npon  the  will  of  the  clear  minority  marks  a 
most  important  era  in  the  history  of  society.  It  denotes  that  a 
majority  of  the  population,  although  politicaliy  passive,  are  yet  in- 
tellectually active,  and  there  is  yet  this  further  consequence  flowing 
from  it,  that  if  the  minority  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  sub- 
stantia] people,  their  interests,  opinions  and  feelings  will  more  and 
more  resiimble  those  which  are  common  to  the  great  bnlk  of  the 
community.  So  that  if  government  is  not  administered  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  it  will  be  iniiniiply  better  administered  than  in 
pare  monarchy  or  aristocracy.  I  observe  that  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  every  year  adds  to  the  force  of  pnblic  opinion  ;  that  the 
governing  poivor  no  longer  supposes  that  it  is  absolved  from  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  even  the  most  incon- 
siderable class  ;  but  that,  on  the  contraiy,  it  makes  great  efforts  to 
accommodate  the  legislation  to  the  interests  of  every  part  of  the 
community.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
the  i-nle  of  the  majority  is,  that  it  is  no  sooner  invested  with  power, 
than  it  sets  about  imposing  limitations  to  the  ej-eicise  of  its  own 
authority.  This  is  an  invariable  consequence  wheievei  a  real  ma 
jorify,  as  in  the  United  States  and  not  meielj  a  Lon^tructivc 
majority,  as  in  France  during  the  re'^  olution  hive  the  supremacy  , 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  affoi-ds  the  most  iineqm\ocal  tLst  imagma 
hie  of  the  right  and  the  fitness  of  the  mijonty  to  rule  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  this  disposition  on  the  pirt  of  the  popular 
power.  The  same  fact  is  observable  m  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
There  are  few  persons,  given  to  the  slightest  reflection,  who  do  not, 
on  entering  upon  life,  form  for  themselves  a  set  of  rules  intended  to 
act  as  restraints  upon  their  own  conduct,  and  to  produce  order  and 
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arrangement  in  tlie  management  of  tbeir  private  affairs.  The  mer- 
chant, the  shopkeeper,  the  mechanic,  all  act  in  ttia  way,  and  with 
fnlly  as  much  judgment  and  discretion  as  men  of  tte  highest  ednea- 
tion.  That  these  same  persons,  when  collected  into  a  body,  should 
be  suddenly  bereft  of  a  faculty  of  so  much  advantage  in  the  pursuit 
of  all  their  interests,  would  be  difficult  to  explain  upon  any  princi- 
ples which  belong  to  human  nature.  Self-interest,  which  prompts 
to  its  exercise  in  the  first  instance,  will  elicit  it  in  the  other  also. 
The  change  which  society  undergoes  when  it  has  passed  from  e,  rude 
to  a  highly  oiviliaed  state,  does  not  imply  that  ^elf  interest  is  extin- 
guished, but  that  it  has  become  more  enlightened,  takes  in  a  great 
number  of  objects  of  gratification,  and  thns  tends  constantly  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  general  interosti  and  the  in- 
terests of  individuals. 

It  would  doubtless  be  a  great  improvement  upon  all  ordinary 
systems  of  government,  and  would  conduce  materially  to  a  just  and 
regular  administration  of  public  affairs,  if  we  could  introduce  among 
communities  some  principle  which  resembletl  the  faculty  of  reflec- 
tion in  individuals.  We  should  then  succeed  in  imposing  a  control 
upon  the  passions,  and  luniove  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
free  government.  But  whenever  we  have  advanced  to  that  point 
whei-e  the  majority  possess  the  supremacy,  and  yet  consent  to  im- 
pose limitations  upon  their  own  authority,  we  may  be  sura  that  we 
have  succeeded,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  introducing  that  principle 
into  the  institutions.  These  limitations,  or  checks,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  1st.  Whore  a  restraint  is  imposed  upon  both  the 
majority  and  minority,  2d.  Where  peculiar  advantages  are  ac- 
corded to  the  minority  ;  and  3d,  Wheie  the  authority  of  the  com- 
munity is  so  distributed  as  to  give  rise  to  a  compound  system  of 
majorities  and  minorities. 

A  written  constitution  is  an  example  of  the  first  class.  It  is  an 
instrument  which  undertakes  to  form,  upon  reflection,  a  body  of 
fundamental  i-ules  for  the  government  of  thn  community,  which 
shall  be  a  convenient  shelter  against  the  temporaiy  gusts  of  party 
feeling.  Precautions  are  thus  taken,  on  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
system,  for  secuiingtho  interests  of  every  order  of  men,  without  re- 
ference to  the  fact  whether  thoy  shall  afterwards  fall  into  the  party  of 
the  majority,  or  of  the  minority.  Every  article  of  such  an  instrument 
is  an  authoritative  declaration  in  behalf  of  general  liberty.    Opinions 
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may  vary,  circumstances  may  change,  rendering  it  desirable  for  tlie 
moment  to  depart  from  some  of  these  fundamental  rules;  but  tliia 
great  covenant  stares  them  in  the  lace,  and,  although  it  is  plain, 
that  it  is  physically  possible  to  overleap  the  bounds  which  it  has 
set,  yet  such  is  the  power  which  the  rule  of  right  exercises  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  when  it  is  recognized  as  a  general  principle  of  action, 
that  there  is  haidly  any  faction  but  what  recoils  from  the  attempt, 
or  if  it  is  ventui'ed  upon,  is  compelled  to  retrace  its  steps.  And 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  difficulty  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
electoral  franchise  is  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  active  citizens 
augmented;  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  would  at  first  be  supposed 
to  be  the  case.  It  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  good  understand- 
ing among  the  members  of  a  party  which  is  very  numerous,  than 
of  one  which  is  small.  Admitting  that  a  majority  of  the  majority 
should  be  bent  upon  infringing  some  parts  of  the  constitution,  in 
order  to  attain  a  desired  end,  there  are  always  a  numerous  body  of 
individuals,  of  calm  judgment  and  solid  reflection,  who,  although 
every  way  disposed  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the 
party  together,  will  never  consent  to  sacrifice  to  a  party  what  be- 
longs to  their  country.  These  individuals  stand  aloof,  or  go  over 
to  the  minoiity,  which,  becoming  the  majority,  gains  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  restores  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  we  have  witnessal  repeated 
attempts,  by  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the  American  States,  to 
violate  their  respective  constitutions,  and  sometimes  even  that  of 
the  federal  government.  In  every  instance  the  attempt  has  been 
abortive.  So  many  of  the  people  have  abandoned  the  party  in 
power,  that  it  became  utterly  powerless  ia  the  accomplishment  of 
its  plans,  ami,  after  a  time,  the  whole  community  returned  with  re- 
newed satisfaction  to  the  wise  and  salutary  maxima  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  fafliers. 

The  constitution  of  Ohio  was  framed  in  1802,  when  the  popula- 
tion was  a  handful.  It  has  now  become  a  populous  and  powerful 
community;  so  that  it  has  outgrown  its  constitution,  as  the  man 
outgrows  the  clothes  which  ha  wore  when  a  boy.  Great  inconve- 
nience has  been  expexienced  in  consequence  of  some  of  tho  provisions 
of  that  constitution  ;  yet  the  people  have  submitteil  patiently  to 
them,  because,  although  a  majority  has  constantly  duiing  the  last 
twenty  years  been  in  favor  of  an  alteration,  yet  the  time  has  not 
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arrived  when  the  constitutional  majority  of  two-tliirds  couM  be  ob- 
tained, 

All  example  of  fie  second  class  of  checks,  is  when  the  minority 
have  a  proportional  representation  in  the  legislative  hody.  The 
constitution  of  the  executive  and  judiciary  is  such  as  to  preclude 
the  adoption  of  this  plan,  htit  the  legislature  is  composed  of  so 
many  memhers  as  veiy  readily  to  admit  of  it.  As  I'epresentation 
takes  the  place  of  an  actual  deliberation  by  the  people  in  person, 
when  all  parties  would  have  an  opportunity  to  he  heard,  there 
is  every  reason  why  the  same  right  should  be  recognized  in  elective 
government.  But  it  is  obvious  the  moment  the  door  is  opened  to 
a  representation  of  the  minority  in  the  legislative  hall,  that  a  most 
important  restraint  is  imposed  upon  the  majority.  Some  persons 
cannot  conceive  the  existence  of  a  check,  unless  it  Las  a  coercive 
force.  But  it  is  often  of  more  efficacy,  in  eonsec[wenco  of  beihg  de- 
prived of  this  quality.  The  minority,  in  its  present  position,  are 
placed  more  upon  their  good  hehavior,  exercise  their  wits  more  in 
finding  out  solid  and  substantial  reasons  for  the  opposition  which 
they  malre ;  and  from  the  single  circumstance  that  they  do  not  as- 
pire to  command,  but  only  to  permiade,  are  enabled  to  exercise  very 
great  influence  at  those  critical  periods  when  extreme  measures  are 
about  to  bo  pursued,  and  when  the  minds  of  men  have  become 
greatly  exaspeiated.  A  neat  in  the  legislature  is  the  most  command- 
ing position  which  can  be  occupied  in  the  government.  Thei-e  is  no 
calculating  to  what  extent  public  abuses  are  prevented,  and  the  laws 
modified  by  the  agency  of  a  minority,  although  it  may  be  impossi- 
ble to  lay  one's  finger  upon  the  pieci^e  period  wheneithoi  was  done 
The  instances  are  nevertheless  without  number 

The  division  of  the  legislature  into  t\\  o  chtmbLis  is  anothei  m 
stance  of  checks.  Where  two  chnmbers  exist  and  the  mombtis 
hold  their  scats  for  different  tcnns,  the  moie  populai  hianchmay 
alone  represent  the  opinions  of  a  mijoiity  of  the  people  at  anj 
given  perioil,  while  the  mora  permanent  one  will  reflect  opinions 
which  once  had  the  ascendancy,  but  which  are  perhaps  piissing  away. 
WhothoT  tlie  an'angement  is  an  advantageous  one — whether  it  is 
wise  to  pennit  this  conflict  of  living  with  dead  opinions,  is  a  prob- 
lem not  easy  of  solution.  Nor  is  it  uecessaij  in  this  place  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  it.  But,  if  the  system  is  of  doubtful  utility, 
it  more  strikingly  displays  the  disposition  of  the  majority,  on  lay- 
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ing  the  foundation  of  government,  to  concede  great  and  decisive 
advantages  to  the  minority.  Al!  the  American.  Slates,  except  Ver- 
mont,* have  adopted  the  plan.  At  an  eariy  period  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  established  only  one  chamber,  but  very  soon  after 
added  another. 

la  those  countries  where  one  chamber  is  composed  of  an  heredi- 
tary aristocracy,  as  in  G-reat  Britain,  or  of  an  aristocracy  for  life,  aa 
in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgiam,  the  institution  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  Tlie  creation  of  an  upper  house  is  not  an  ad- 
vantage conceded  to  the  minority  of  the  society  ;  but  is  a  jwrsonal 
privilege  conferred  upon  a  very  small  body.  No  matter  wliat  opin- 
ions either  the  majority  or  minority  may  have,  there  stands  this  im- 
movable buEwarlt,  until  the  period  has  arrived  when  pnblic  sentiment 
has  acquired  so  much  power,  as  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  state. 

In  the  federal  government  of  the  United  States,  the  advantage 
afforded  to  the  minority  is  permanent.  And  this  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  Union  was  formed  by  a  convention  of  the  states, 
and  not  by  the  people  of  America,  aa  constituting  one  a^jegate  com- 
munity. The  relative  extent  and  population  of  these  states  are  very 
different.  But  as  they  all  held  an  independent  rank  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  constitution,  it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than 
to  give  all  an  equal  repi-esentation  in  at  least  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. This  renders  the  structure  of  the  government  more  com- 
plicated than  that  of  the  states.  Neither  a  majority  nor  a  minority 
of  the  general  population  are  represented  in  the  senate.  The  major- 
ity of  the  votes  belong  to  a  minority  of  the  local  population.  But 
in  that  great  confederacy  of  nations,  over  which  international  law 
now  presides  with  nearly  as  much  force  as  municipal  law  docs  over 
single  states,  laige  and  small  communities  stand  precisely  upon  the 
same  footing,  and  are  entitled  to  equal  consideration.  Moreover 
the  difficulty  is  almost  entirely  obviated  in  America  by  the  uncom- 
monly skillful  construction  of  the  two  systems  of  goveniment. 
The  federal  and  state  interests  are  completely  separated  fi'om  each 
other,  by  which  the  most  important  part  of  the  business  of  govern- 
ment is  left  to  the  exclusive  management  of  the  states.  The  veto  of 
the  executive  may  also  operate  sometimes  as  a  check  in  favor  of 
a  minority.  This  power  may  be  exereised  in  favor  of  a  majority  in 
^"  la  Vermont  a  second  cliamber  has  recently  been  created. 
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the  nation,  against  a  majority  in  the  legislature  ;  or  in  favor  of  a 
minority  in  the  nation  against  a  majority  in  the  legislature ;  or, 
lastly,  in  favor,  of  a  minority  in  the  Li^slatnre  against  a  majority 
in  the  same  body  ;  without  the  means  of  knowing,  at  the  precise 
time  it  is  intei'po&ed,  what  is  tho  actual  state  of  public  opinion  among 
the  people.  Its  operation  ia  very  different  at  differeat  times,  but 
the  immediate  effect  ia  alwaya  to  defeat  the  will  of  a  majority  in 
the  Legislature.  The  institution  presents  a  problem  of  as  difficult 
solution  as  theoncjust  referred  to.  The  difficulty  consists  in  balanc- 
ing the  probabilities  for  along  series  of  years,  in  favor  of  the  rec- 
titude of  tho  opinions  of  the  executive,  against  tho  corresponding 
probabilities  in  favor  of  a  majority  of  the  legislatnre. 

Tlie  third  class  of  checks,  doponding  upon  a  more  general  diatribn- 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  community,  is  where  a  system  of  primary 
and  secondary  governmeats  is  established :  one  intended  to  pi'eside 
over  those  interests  which  are  common  to  all  the  parts  ;  the  other  to 
adminiKtcr  tlioso  which  are  exclusively  local.  The  perfect  form 
of  confederate  government  affords  a  full  illustration  of  the  plan,  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  necessaiy  that  the  community  should  bo  a 
confederacy,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  it.  Eveiy  state  of  great  extent 
would  find  it  its  interest  to  cicale  a  set  of  local  jurisdictions  to  ma- 
na  til  It  t  hlao  necessarily  beyond  tho  reach  of  the 
cent    1  g  nt      Tl        h  me  does  iiot  belong  exclusively  to  s 

onf  I  J  f  t  t  B  t  t  utility  is  first  anggesttt.1  by  the  prac- 
tice nl  tl  t  f  m  f  nment.  The  local  jurisdictions  of 
d  p  rtn  nt  I  0  nl  ments"  in  Prance,  and  the  separate 
1  g  1  t  re  f  "^  1  ndK  vay,  are  examples,  though  imperfect 
n  f  t!  pi  T!  Un  t  1  States  is  the  only  coimtiy  in  which 
t  hai,  h  n  I  to  t  f  11  tent.  And  as  tlic  restriction  upon 
the  electoral  fianchise  is  so  veiy  slight,  it  is  easy  to  determine  which 
party  does  in  fact  constitute  the  mnjoiity  of  the  people.  Tho  crea- 
tion of  a  national  and  state  government  has  produced  a  double  sys- 
tem of  m.tjoiatics  and  minoiities.  For  instance,  tho  minority  in 
the  National  Legislature  may  be  a  majority  in  several  of  the  state 
Ij^slatures,  and  vice  versa.  The  interests  to  be  administered  are 
not  the  same  in  tho  two.  They  arc  therefore  kept  distinct.  Under 
one  homogeneous  government,  the  paity  in  the  majority  might  rule 
over  both. 

But  in  tlie  United  States  the  scheme  is  not  confined  to  the  federal 
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govorninoat,  but  is   p  r    el        tl      sop    ate  g  u      t     of  the 

states,  each  of  which  h  s  c  tel  a  sy  t  n  of  1  al  j  It  ona 
within  itself,  to  manage  the  lo  al  ntcrests  The  co  nty  aal 
township  juiisdietioaa  ei  1  v  th  ts  boarl  of  ofh  era  atti  hed  are 
examples. 

It  is  nuneccssaiy  to  refer  to  any  further  instancea  of  the  vnnous 
checks  anil  limitations  which  the  majority  constantly  impose  upon 
the  exercise  of  their  own  authority.  What  has  been  said,  con- 
tributes abundantly  to  fortify  the  position  that  wherever  a  majority 
is  capable  of  til  ins:;  caie  of  its  own  mh.  f,ats  it  w  II  foi  that 
very  reason  bo  capalle  of  jre'^iimj,  over  the  mteie  ta  of  the 
minority.  In  the  new  states  which  are  constantly  springing  into 
existence  in  "Vmerica  an  1  whose  constitutions  arc  base  1  upon  the 
principle  of  univei  il  b\iflrage  we  find  that  every  jrp  aution  is 
taken  in  the  outset  to  impose  hmitations  upon  the  po  ver  of  the 
majority,  wheievec  these  are  bohevol  to  be  suhstrMunt  to  the 
general  weal. 
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1p  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  rule,  that  the  raajoiity  is  entitled  to 
govern,  is  thus  tempered  ia  practice,  hy  the  intervention  of  so  many 
and  such  powerful  restraiats,  imposed  by  the  majority,  it  tnay  be 
affirmed  that  the  country  which  denotes  suth  a  con  lition  of  sociuty 
or  anything  which  malt  ^  a  near  appioich  to  it  19  iipe  for  the 
estaHishment  of  free  instifutions  Tho  light  cf  fie  mijontj  to 
govern  depends  simplv  upon  it9  capacity  foi  ^elf  goveiTiment 

But  the  inquisitive  obwrver  fearful  of  the  fate  of  fiee  mstitu 
tions  la  proportion  to  the  interest  he  tal  os  in  them  mar  inquire 
whethei  the  unboun  led  fii^edom  of  thought  an  1  icti  n  w  hich  they 
engender  is  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  tina  authonty 
which  go'vcmmeut  shoull  postesa  anl  ^bother  they  mi  t  not 
eventuiUy  perish  fiom  the  unceasing  action  of  tho  \e  y  element  m 
which  they  aie  destined  to  Ine  But  it  is  that  veiv  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  unl  oun  le  1  as  it  may  be  suppc-e  1  to  be  which 
gives  being  to  pullic  opinion  and  without  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  society  woul Ho  a  mere  naste  41f hough  Europems  look 
with  so  much  distrust  upon  the  American  commonneilth  vet  it  is 
remarkable  that  everything  which  is  valuable  m  their  own  societies, 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  communication  of  a  greater  degi'ee 
of  liberty  to  the  people.  So  far  from  weakening  the  bond  which 
holds  society  together,  the  effect  has  been  to  render  it  stronger.  In 
Great  Biitain,  and  France,  in  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  it  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  power  which  public  opinion  has  acqiiiictl,  that  the 
administration  of  government  has  become  mild  and  enlightened, 
and  that  a  character  of  finnnoss  and  durability  has  been  imparted 
to  the  institutions.  It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  public 
tranquility  could  not  be  even  tolerably  preserved,  without  tho  con- 
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stjnt  preset!  e  of  a  milit'ii^  ijrte  The  p  ^ple  were  ienilicl  into 
lubmis'iiOTi  to  the  go^erament  lather  tliaa  won  o\er  to  obchence 
to  the  laws 

It  may  be  latfl  doTOn  aa  a  maiim  m  politics,  that  tin,  erapby 
ment  of  ph\sii"il  foice  if  rcnJered  nei-eisary,  hj  tht  atience  or 
dehcieney  of  monl  foice  If  there  is  a  happy  distribution  of  the 
last  tbrongh  socictj  there  mil  be  less  ou^asion  to  re'ioit  to  the 
formei  If  on  the  other  hand  the  distribution  is  verj  unequal 
the  discontent  will  he  greit  bei.au'-e  the  amount  of  htrrty  it.  small, 
and  hence  js  a  natural  consequeni-e,  inoidmato  authoiitj  will  he 
condinsed  m  the  hmds  of  tho  go^einmint  Sow  it  is  jublic 
opinion,  abo\o  all  other  agenta,  iihiUi  Lontnbute^  to  pi(Klu:,e  »  just 
equ  dization  of  the  moral  povver  oi  the  commumtj  ,  and  it  is  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  nhn-h  givuh  birth  to  public  opinion 
It  was  on  the  fiist  dawn  of  a  public  opinion  in  England,  or  lather 
I  should  say  in  Europe,  that  Pyra,  and  Selden,  Coke,  and  Hamp- 
den, were  rouaa:i  to  make  such  hold  and  intrepid  exertions  in  behalf 
of  popular  freedom.  Man  feels  strong  whan  he  is  conscious  that  he 
is  surrounded  by  a  power,  which  represents  not  Lis  feelings  merely, 
but  tho  feelings  of  mankind.  Abundant  compensation  is  thus  made 
for  that  state  of  feableness  and  isolation  in  which  individuals,  who 
cherish  noble  ideas,  would  otherwise  find  tJiemselves  placed  in  the 
midst  of  society. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  freedom  of  tho  press  has  met  with 
so  much  resistance  in  monarchial  and  aristocratical  governments. 
The  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  when  fairly  erected,  is  so  formidable 
an  adversary  to  the  exercise  of  every  species  of  arbitrary  authority, 
that  it  invariably  succeeds  first  in  subduing  the  tone  and  temper  of 
the  public  administration,  and  ultimately  the  form  of  the  political 
institutions.  Chateaubriand  declared  to  the  ministers  of  Louis 
Philippe,  "  on  the  day  you  decree  the  liberty  of  the  press,  you  die." 
And  if  this  audacious  speech  was  not  verified,  it  is  plainly  because 
the  elements  of  public  opinion  are  now  everywhere  visible  through- 
out Fiance 

In  a  (.ounlry  uliere  a  fixed  anstocraoy  exists,  some  men  are 
necessarily  endowwl  with  a  much  laiger  ehaie  of  mfluence  than 
others  A  body  of  nobility  and  gentry  have  sometimes  possessed 
more  weight  than  all  tho  rest  of  the  community  This  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  power  IS  a  great  hindrance  to  the  formation  of  a  public 
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opinior  wliich  shall  rule  over  all ;  but  it  is  higlily  favorable  to  tlie 
creation  of  a  particular  or  sectarian  opinion  witliin  tlie  class  itself. 
When,  however,  the  dispersion  of  knowledge  and  property  has 
elevated  that  mnltitude  of  men  who  occupied  the  inferior  ranks  of 
society,  public  opinion  rises  np,  and  threatens  to  beat  down  the 
narrow  and  exclusive  opinions  which  befoi'e  existed.  Tlie  array  of 
physical  force,  which  was  before  necessaiy,  sometimes  to  quell  in- 
subordination among  the  masses,  sometimes  to  curb  the  turbulence 
of  the  nobles,  and  at  others  to  restrain  the  usurpations  of  the 
prince,  gradually  disappears.  All  orders  of  men  begin  to  find  their 
true  relative  position  in  society,  and  public  order  and  tranquility 
are  preserved  with  remarkable  regularity.  From  whence  it  is  very 
easy  to  understand  why  it  is,  that  a  just  distribution  of  the  moral 
power  of  the  community,  supercedes,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  use 
of  mere  physical  force.  The  old  ranks  may  continue  to  stand, 
but  they  will  stand  like  broken  and  defaced  columns  amid  the  new 
structure  which  is  reared  around  them. 

One  striking  property  of  free  institutions  is,  that  tliey  present 
fewer  subjects  of  contention  between  the  government  and  the 
people,  than  any  other  scheme  of  civil  polity.  I  have  already 
pointed  to  two  characteristic  features  of  a  democratic  i-epnblic  :  a 
ivritten  constitntion,  and  the  establishment  of  local  jurisdictions, 
contrivances  of  great  wisdom  and  utility.  For  by  the  first,  the  prin- 
cipal controversies  which  have  shaken  other  communities  are  stniek 
out  of  being ;  and  by  the  last,  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  may 
be  described  as  the  secondary  interests  of  society  are  withdrawn 
from  the  arena  of  national  contention,  and  are  deposited  with 
domestic  governments,  by  which  they  will  be  managed  in  the  most 
skillful  and  unobtrusive  manner  possible.  Under  such  a  system 
men  are  able  to  find  very  few  suhjects  to  quarrel  about ;  and  even, 
if  government  has  less  ability  to  I'csist  encroachments,  there  is 
also  infinitely  less  temptation  and  opportunity  to  assail  its  rightful 
authority 

Not  onlj  however  are  the  m0'^t  dangerous  contro^eisip'!  dimm 
ished;  those  whi:,h  remam  assume  an  entirely  diffeient  chaiicter 
They  are  unfit  to  be  decided  by  force  The  prerogatnes  ot  m 
hereditary  monaich  are  so  incapable  of  exict  limitation  thit  he 
may  often  attempt  to  push  them  to  the  uttprmost ,  or  the  stimlv 
egitimate  e\cii,ise  ot  them  may  be  prodmtue  of  infinite  mischief 
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to  society.  The  single  power  of  declaring  war  may  occasiun  the 
imposition  of  taxes  insnpportahly  burthensome  to  the  community. 
The  legislature  may  be  a  dose  body,  in  no  way  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  representative  of  the  people,  and  much  more  disposed 
to  favor  the  projects  of  the  prince,  than  to  con&idt  the  solid  welfare 
of  the  state.  The  questions  which  grow  out  of  such  a  condition  of 
things  immediately  suggest  the  idea  of  an  appeal  to  force.  But 
whether  the  legislature  shall  mate  internal  improvements,  charter 
hanks,  or  encourage  manufactures,  however  interesting  and  exciting 
they  may  he,  are  still  questions  which  belong  to  a  totally  different 
sphere.  They  could  not  ever  giow  up  in  any  other  society  than 
one  which  had  been  trained  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  where  men 
Lad  been  habitually  given  to  reflection,  Such  questions  recommend 
themselves  to  the  nnderstanding  alone,  and  it  will  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  occurrence  if  one  drop  of  blood  is  ever  shed  in 
deciding  them. 

This  explains  why  it  is  that  in  modem  societies  men  are  so  much 
addicted  to  reflection.  It  is  not  because  they  are  bynatuie  superior 
to  the  men  of  former  times.  It  is  simply  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
dependent condition  to  which  they  have  risen.  The  cares  and 
anxieties  of  life  are  multipled  even  more  than  its  enjoyments.  A 
vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  people  than  at  any  former  period 
are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  These  demand  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  judgment,  prudence  and  discretion,  and  being  accustomed  to 
calculate  the  consequences  of  their  actions  on  a  small  scale,  they  are 
enabled  to  transfer  the  same  habit  to  a  larger  theater  of  action,  and 
thus  to  render  the  exercise  of  their  political  principles  not  merely 
harmless,  but  essentially  beneficial  to  the  community.  At  one  time 
no  one  could  practice  a  trade  in  a  city  unless  he  belonged  to  the 
guild;  and  hardly  any  one  ont  of  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  and 
clei^y  was  the  proprietor  of  land.  There  was  no  school  for  reflec- 
tion among  the  people,  because  there  was  no  opportunity  for  its 
application,  either  in  the  walks  of  private  or  public  life.  It  follows 
that  in  a  democratic  republic,  where  there  is  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  property,  and  where  industry,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
is  unfettered,  the  mass  of  the  population  must  be  more  distinguished 
for  reflection  than  anywhere  else.  Thus,  in  that  form  of  govern- 
ment where  this  invaluable  quality  is  most  in  demand  it  is  freely 
supplied,  and  where  it  is  least  wanted  it  is  sparingly  produced. 
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If  it  were  possible  so  to  construct  government  as  invarialily  to 
connect  the  interests  of  individuals  with  those  of  the  public,  wo 
Hhonlil  form  a  system  which  would  hid  fair  to  endure  forever.  I 
speak  now  of  the  interests  of  individuals,  as  seen  and  understood  by 
themselves;  for  the  real  interests  of  private  persons  never  can  be  in- 
consistent with  the  general  weal.  Now  although  it  is  impossible  to 
realize  this  idea,  in  consequence  of  the  great  divei'sity  ia  the  facul- 
ties and  propensities  of  different  men,  and  the  different  manner  in 
which  these  are  combined  in  individuals ;  yet  experience  demon- 
8trat«s  that  it  ia  easy  to  carry  it  a  great  deal  further  than  was  once 
believed  practicable.  Philosophers  who  have  sketched  ideal  plans 
of  a  republic,  have  failed,  not  so  much  because  they  have  placed 
too  high  an  estimate  on  human  nature,  as  because  they  have  not 
aOowed  i-oom  for  the  operation  of  some  very  horoely  qualities,  out 
of  which  spring  what  we  term  patriotism  and  ptiblic  spirit.  If 
what  makes  the  artificial  forms  of  government  so  dear  to  the  select 
few  who  participate  in  their  administration,  is  that  their  whole  in- 
terests are  wrapped  up  in  the  preservation  of  them,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  we  may  not  imitate  the  scheme  on  a  still  larger 
scale,  and  cause  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  be  deeply  interested 
in  upholding  free  institutions.  There  is  no  necessity  for  imagining 
the  existence  of  any  higher  qualities  than  before,  in  order  to  prO' 
duce  this  effect.  For  admitting  that  we  cannot  render  the  motives 
of  human  conduct  more  general  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
yet  by  giving  to  them  an  infinitely  wider  scope  in  the  last  instance, 
we  found  ourselves  upon  the  same  principle  of  interest,  and  thus 
communicate  both  more  freedom,  and  more  prosperity,  to  a  greater 
number  of  people.  If  the  superstition  inspired  by  the  artificial  form 
of  government  is  a  prodigious  support  to  their  authority,  there  is  a 
very  similar  but  a  still  stronger  feeling  at  work  among  the  people 
who  live  under  free  government.  They  are  alive  to  every  attempt 
to  impair  it,  not  merely  because  they  believe  their  institutions  to  be 
the  beat,  but  because  they  are  the  workmanship  of  their  own  hands. 

In  whatever  light  we  may  cast  the  subject,  it  seems  evident  that 
representative  government  is  the  only  one  which  is  fitted  to  fulfill 
all  the  great  ends  for  which  society  was  established.  Not  only  is 
the  general  condition  of  the  population  greatly  elevated,  so  as  to 
render  the  care  of  its  interests  the  chief  aim  of  government,  but  a 
multitude  of  persons  aie  actually  employed  in  the  public  adniistia- 
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tion.  Piililic  magistrates  of  various  kinds,  periodically  rising  frnm 
the  people  and  returning  to  the  people,  arc  dispersed  over  tLewlioIe 
country.  The  sentinels  of  liberty  are  so  thickly  planted  as  to  keep 
perpetual  ivatuh,  and  the  complicated  and  wide  spread  machinery 
of  the  government,  makes  it  an  affair  of  great  difficulty  to  break  it 
up,  or  to  take  it  to  pieces.  In  the  artificial  governments,  the  hand- 
ful of  men  who  rule  over  public  affairs  are  staked  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  power;  in  a  republic,  the  gieat  body  of  the  people  are  hearti- 
ly interested  in  the  maintenance  of  fi'eedom. 

In  the  event  of  any  great  convulsion,  occasioned  by  foreign  war, 
or  intestine  commotion,  the  advantage  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  popu- 
lar government.  Free  institutions  so  thoroughly  penetrate  with 
their  influence  every  part  of  the  lommunitj ,  that  although  it  may 
be  possible  to  shake  the  government,  the  question  will  still  arise, 
can  you  shake  the  society  In  war,  there  is  a  ibitmetion  between 
conquering  the  government,  and  conquering  the  people  ,  and  a  simi- 
lar distinction  is  applicable  m  this  instance  In  a  monarchy,  or 
aristocracy,  the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  foreign  or  civil  war 
has  sometimes  neailj  obliterated  the  traces  of  cmlizntion.  In 
a  republic,  where  the  grett  body  of  the  people  aie  fiirly  brought 
within  the  pale  of  cuilizition,  suih  a  disaster  can  never  occur. 
Such  a  people  feel  deeper  concern  for  their  (nstitutions,  than 
the  people  of  other  countries,  and  yet  they  are  not  so  complete- 
ly dependent  upon  e\ery  vicissitude  which  may  befall  the  govern- 
There  is  another  advantatje  which  free  mstitiitions  possess.  They 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  great  body  of  experience  It  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  societies,  as  wellasindmduals,  should  he  placed 
in  a  situation  which  enables  them  to  make  actual  expeiiment  of  the 
utility  of  those  diversified  laws  which  the  wants  of  the  community 
render  necessary.  In  hereditary  government,  the  machinery  is  so 
delicate,  that  this  can  seldom  he  hazarded  without  endangering  the 
whole  fabric.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  that  bastard  sort  of  experi- 
ment— the  fruit  of  vain  and  fanciful  theories — hut  of  that  which 
founds  itself  upon  an  intimate  acqaintance  with  everything  which 
appertains  to  the  substantial  interests  of  the  community.  As  expe- 
rience in  its  most  comprehensive  signification,  including  observa- 
tion, is  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  ;  as  all  science,  in  short, 
is  nothing  but  the  condensation  of  human  experience,  there  seems 
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every  reason  ivLy  we  should  lie  able  to  avail  om-sol^'fls  of  it,  in  ivhat 
coneeiTJS  the  positive  interests  of  soeiety,  as  well  aa  ia  what  relates 
to  matters  of  more  curious  inquiry.  The  most  gifted  understnnding, 
when  relying  upon  its  own  resources  mei-ely,  will  foi'ever  be  too  imper- 
fect to  grasp  all  the  conditions  which  affect  the  determination  of  any 
given  enactment.  As  the  whole  groundwork  of  the  institution  is 
different  in  a  republic,  from  what  it  is  in  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  quantity  of  experience  which  is  supplied  is  coiTCspond- 
ingly  largo.  For  we  then  have  a  people  in  tlie  genuine  acceptation 
of  tlie  term.  The  laws,  and  the  whole  course  of  tlio  public  adminis- 
tration, take  an  entirely  new  dinjction.  War,  negotiation,  and 
finance  no  longer  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  statesmen.  Pu- 
blic affairs  have  then  a  different  moaning  affixed  to  them.  The  leg- 
islatm-e  embraces  a  vast  scope  of  practical  interests  which,  being 
more  level  to  the  capacities  of  all,  call  into  requisition  a  great  amount 
of  popular  talent ;  and  as  they  who  make  the  laws  are  the  very  per- 
sons who  will  derive  advantage,  or  suffer  inconvenience,  from  them, 
a  most  instructive  school  of  experience  is  established,  in  which  all 
are  compelled  to  leara  something. 

I  observe  that  more  laws  have  been  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  the  last  forty  years,  than  in  the  three  pi'eceding  centuries  ; 
that  is,  the  laws  have  multiplied  in  proportion  as  the  real  business 
transactions  of  society  liave  increased ;  and  these  have  increased 
teeause  so  lai^  an  amount  of  the  population  have  been  raised  to  a 
higher  condition  than  fonnerly.  A  similar  change  ia  very  percepti- 
ble in  France.  But  on  the  whole,  I  should  say,  that  the  democratic 
element,  although  it  appears  in  holder  relief  in  France  tlian  in  Grcat 
Britain,  was  not  making  so  great  and  so  sure  advances  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter  country. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  American  society,  is  the 
facility  with  which  changes  are  made  in  the  fundamental  laws,  where- 
ever  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  an  infirmity  in  some  part  of 
the  system.  A  convention  in  any  one  of  the  American  states,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  making  alterations  in  its  constitution, 
creates  no  noise,  or  confusion.  All  the  deliberations  are  conducted 
to  a  close  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  proceedings  of  an  ordinary 
legislative  body.  At  an  early  period  there  was  a  remarkable  sensi- 
tiveness on  this  subject.  Constitutions,  it  was  said  by  those  who 
had  not  entirely  escaped  from  the  European  foi-ms  of  thought,  wore 
sacred  things ;  and  once  ordained  should  never  again  be  touc]ied. 
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As  if  every  institution  did  not  acquire  BacreJncss  ly  kingpcrfcctcfl 
and  betfei'  adapted  to  its  original  design 

A  great  revolution  was  effected  m  the  stinctme  of  bociety,  when 
the  inferior  classes  lost  their  dependence  upon  the  higher  ;  when  the 
relations  of  patron,  and  client,  of  lord,  ind  ■vassal  cosed.  A  new 
relation  immediately  sprung  up  Insteid  of  the  dependence  heing 
all  on  one  sido,  the  two  orders  beiame  iimtiiaJIy  dependent  on  each 
other.  Society  began  to  assume  the  character  of  b  great  partner- 
flhip  among  the  members,  instead  of  that  of  a  Ecrics  of  aKceiiding 
links  in  a  chain,  one  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  tlie  throne.  From 
that  period,  the  people  have  been  constantly  gaining  in  intelligence 
and  power  :  bo  that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  more  than  one  European 
state,  if  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  had  been  aboHshed  a 
nentuiy  ago,  societv  would  not  be  completely  prepared  for  tlie  intro- 
duction of  the  clectl^e  piinciplcs  into  e\erj  department  of  the  go\ 
emment.  Therein  cvevj  reason  to  believe  thit  tho'ie  laws  will 
sooner  or  later  give  n  ay  The  force  of  habit  among  a  whole  peo 
pie  is  as  strong  as  it  IS  m  induiduals  It  frequently  sunives  the 
existence  of  the  causes  whi^h  originally  induced  it  but  it  cannot 
survive  them  forever  when  there  are  o  manj  counter  agintsun 
ceaaingly  in  operatun 

Two  appaientfy  opposite  effects  ire  produied  by  thT,t  alteiation 
in  the  structure  of  society  nhiuh  I  luve  described  Governments 
are  rendered  stionger  and  yet  both  the  absolute  anl  the  lelative 
power  of  the  people  is  aut^ented  As  it  become'!  more  anJ  moie 
necessaiy  to  take  counsel  of  pubhi-  opinion,  with  regard  to  every 
important  measure,  it  might  be  supposed  that  government  had  lost 
strength.  But  inasmuch  as  a  man,  mutilated  in  one  part,  is  not 
able  to  exert  so  much  general  power  as  a  man  who  is  perfect  in  all 
his  members,  so  a  government  which  wlies  upon  the  entii'e  strength 
of  society,  must  necessarily  be  more  efficient,  in  proportion  as  that 
strength  is  developed.  In  all  the  European  governments,  in  which 
a  legislative  body  exists,  however  inadequately  it  may  represent 
popular  opinion,  there  is  notwithstanding  an  increasing  anxiety  to 
consult  popular  interests.  Any  important  change  in  language,  de- 
notes a  corresponding  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  ago.  Antl  the 
comparative  disuse,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  of  the  term  subjects, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  term  citizens,  or  people,  is  an  unequi- 
vocal indication  Ihat  new  tilings  have  come  to  pass.     Mr.  Fox  was 
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tJie  first  statesmaB  who  accustomed  tlie  EnglisI).  ear  to  tliis  mode  of 
speech.  He  knew  well,  that  the  way  to  fasten  an  impression  upon 
the  mind,  was  to  give  it  a  palpable  form — to  incoTporate  it  into  the 
dialect  of  the  country.  The  ci'owned  heads  of  Europe  Uo  not  ven- 
ture to  sport  witli  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  as  formoily, 
simply  hecause  tlie  people  have  acquired  a  weight  in  the  political 
system  which  enahles  them  to  exercise  a  powerful,  though  it  may 
he  an  indirect,  control  over  ail  public  aflairs. 

There  are  two  properties  inseparable  from  eveiy  well  constituted 
government ;  the  one  a  capacity  to  receive  impressions  from  public 
opinion,  the  other  a  power  of  reacting  upon  society.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  the  two  things.  On  the  contrary,  the  last  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  first.  The  use  of  public  opinion  is 
to  inspire  government  with  confidence,  fortitude,  and  resolution, 
whenever  public  affaire  are  well  conducted  ;  and  to  impress  it  with 
shame,  distrast,  and  fear,  whenever  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Tivo 
forces  act  in  different  directions,  and  yet  both  tend  to  the  same  re- 
suit  :  the  causing  public  men  to  exercise  a  moi-e  legitimate,  and 
therefore  a  more  effective,  influence  than  they  could  oUierwise  do. 
The  more  government  reposes  upon  public  opinion,  the  more  sus- 
ceptible it  is  of  being  acted  upon  ;  and  yet,  the  greater  is  the  facili- 
ty it  acquires  of  acting  upon  the  community  in  difficult  emergen- 
cies, I  do  not  now  suppose  the  ease  of  general  I'esistance  to  its 
authority  ;  for  tlie  stnieture  of  representative  government  is  such 
as  to  render  it  a  guarantee  against  such  a  contingency.  But  Ispeak 
of  those  partial  insurrections  against  the  laws,  originating  in  local 
discontents,  and  to  wliich  the  best  regulated  society  will  be  occasion- 
ally subject.  European  writers  on  public  law,  with  nearly  one  ac- 
cord, admit  the  right  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  when- 
ever government  has  clearly  and  flagrantly  transcended  its  authority  ; 
and  very  properly  so,  for  where  the  institutions  contain  no  provi- 
sion for  displacing  men  who  have  bid  defiance  to  all  law,  and  who 
have  evinced  a  settled  determination  to  render  the  public  interests 
Rubordinate  to  their  schemes  of  self  aggrandizement,  there  is  no 
other  alternative  hup  that  of  I'esistanee.  It  constitutes  an  excepted 
case  ;  but  a  case  consecrated  by  necessity,  by  right,  by  the  eternal 
laws  of  God  and  man.  The  deposition  of  Napoleon,  and  Charles 
X.  in  France  ;  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  in  England,  stand  upon 
tliis  clear  and  undisputed  principle.     That  of  Louis  XVI  may  ad- 
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mit  of  some  hesitation,  and  yet  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
the  scheme  of  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy  could  have  been 
achieved  without  it. 

Bnt  in  elective  government,  the  case  cannot  occur.  The  powers 
of  all  public  functionaries  are  not  only  very  limited,  bnt  they  are 
themselves  quietly  removed  before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
commit  any  great  mischief.  And  I  cannot  help  titinking,  that  the 
reason  why  America  has  been  less  subject  to  even  partial  insurrec- 
tions than  any  other  country,  is  owing  to  this  circumstance.  The 
power  which  is  reposed  with  the  government  is  conferred  by  all  the 
parts  equally  ;  and  the  notion  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  enti- 
tled to  command,  is  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  both  people  and 
rulers,  that  wherever  a  conflict  occurs  between  the  laws  which  that 
majority  have  ordained,  and  any  particular  section  of  the  popula- 
tion, a  degree  of  confidence,  energy  and  alacrity  is  infused  into  all 
public  men,  which  enables  them  to  triumph  speedily  over  all  oppo- 
sition, and  that  without  depending  to  any  degree  upon  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  standing  army, 

A  democratic  republic  will  then  possess  the  two  propcities  I  have 
mentioned,  in  greater  perfection  than  any  other  foim  of  go^i,rn 
ment.  It  will  possess  a  capacity  of  receivmg  impressions  from 
without,  because  it  is  the  creature  of  the  publn,  mil ,  it  will  have 
the  power  of  reacting  upon  society,  not  only  bet ause  it  will  be 
powerfully  supported  by  public  opinion,  but  beiaune  the  disturb 
ancea  which  will  occur  can  neier  m  the  nature  of  thmgs  be  more 
than  local.  Twenty  times  more  blood  wis  hhed  m  Piiii,  on 
the  memorable  three  days  which  closed  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  than 
in  all  the  insurrections  which  have  occmTcd  in  the  United  States 
since  the  foundation  of  the  government. 

It  is  the  time  now  to  dii'cct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  very 
material  distinction,  already  tinted  at,  between  a  representative  re- 
public and  the  artificial  forms  of  government.  In  the  first  the  poli- 
tical authority  of  the  community  is  divided  into  three  classes;  the 
powers  which  are  exercised  by  the  government,  those  exercised  by 
the  people,  and  those  reserved  to  the  people.  In  pure  monarohy, 
and  aristocracy,  there  is  but  one  class.  The  whole  power  is  center- 
ed in  the  government.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  common  to  make 
two  classes  only  ;  the  second  is  left  out.  All  the  active  power  of 
the  community  is  supposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  government ; 
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and  ii.ll  its  latent  power  to  be  lodged  with  the  people  ;  liable  to  he 
roused  to  activity  whenever  a  convention  is  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  new  constitution.  But  this  is  a  very  imperfect 
view  of  the  structure  of  the  American  government.  Tlie  powei-s 
actually  exercised  by  the  people  are  numerous,  and  of  great  impor- 
tance. I  have  no  reference  now  to  the  distribution  of  authority 
between  the  federal  and  state  governments.  That  does  in  reality 
give  rise  to  a  fourth  class,  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  noriee. 
First,  if  we  could  consider  the  various  persons  who  are  chosen  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  great  number  of  offices  which  exist  in  re- 
presentative government,  as  nated  instruments,  mere  conduit  pipes, 
to  convey  the  opinions,  and  to  give  an  audible  expi'ession  to  the 
interests,  of  the  people,  the  trath  of  the  observation  would  Ixt  clear. 
The  conduct  of  the  representative  would  then  be  invariably  deter- 
mined by  the  will  of  his  constituents.  It  might  even  bo  doubtful, 
whether  the  latter  did  not  exercise  all  political  power  nut  reserved. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  considerable  approach  to  that 
scheme,  or  arrangement,  the  truth  of  the  proposition  will  be  still  more 
manifest,  The  active  power  of  the  community  will  be  partitioned 
between  the  government  and  the  people.  The  arm  is  the  mere  ser- 
vaat  of  the  will.  If  an  individual  had  no  immediate  power  in  mov- 
ing it,  but  was  able  to  exercise  an  intermediate  control,  whichmight 
be  relied  upon  ascertain,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  it  would 
still  be  connect  to  say,  that  he  exercised  an  important  agency  in  de- 
termining its  movements. 

The  physician  who  is  employed  to  cure  disease,  or  the  lawyer  who 
is  engaged  to  prosecute  a  suit,  are  the  agents  in  either  case  of  those 
who  apply  to  them.  Yet  the  connection  i.s  not  as  strict,  as  between 
the  elector  and  the  representative ;  because  in  the  ease  of  the  physi- 
cian and  lawyer,  the  skill  demanded  of  them  depends  upon  a  body 
of  scientific  knowledge,  aa  acquaintance  with  which  is  impossible  for 
those  who  have  not  made  it  a  special  study.  More  strictly  is  be 
denominated  an  agent,  who  is  selected  to  transact  the  private  busi- 
ness of  an  individual.  And  although  this  trust  will  reciuire  judg- 
ment, sagacity,  and  industry  ;  that  is,  the  exercise  of  qualities  idiJch 
belong  properly  to  the  j^nt,  yet  his  conduct,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
substantial  interests  of  the  principal,  will,  in  aineiy-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  be  determined  by  the  last. 
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Tliere  is  this  difference,  however,  'batween  the  two  cases  ;  that 
where  one  man  employs  anotlier  to  transact  hia  private  affairs,  there 
is  a,  singleness,  an  unity  of  purpose,  which  it  is  easy  to  impress  up- 
on the  agent,  but  which  cannot  be  exactly  imitated,  where,  instead 
of  one  agent,  there  are  hundreds,  and  instead  of  one  principal,  there 
are  thousands.  The  distinction  is  one  of  great  consequence,  and  yet 
it  does  not  detract  from  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  the  active 
political  power  which  exists  in  a  republic,  is  partitioned  between  the 
public  officers  and  their  constituents.  But  the  distinction  points  to 
a  very  important  end  which  representative  government  is  adapted  to 
accomplish. 

For,  as  in  order  to  execute  the  joint  wiU  of  a  very  numerous  so- 
ciety, it  is  indispensable  that  agents  should  he  employed  ;  these 
agents,  whose  number  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  whole 
population,  act  as  convenient  instruments  for  separating  the  more 
prominent  interests  of  society,  from  those  which  are  of  less  moment. 
Their  commanding  position  naturally  leads  them,  amid  the  great 
variety  of  discordant  opinions  which  are  afloat,  even  in  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  to  distinguish  between  those  which  are  of  vital 
and  general  importance,  and  those  which  are  the  offspring  of  tem- 
porary prejudices  and  local  feelings.  In  this  way,  the  multifarious 
business  of  an  extensive  community  is  brought  under  some  system- 
atic rules,  and  a  character  of  oneness,  and  uniformity  is  impressed 
upon  the  movements  of  the  government. 

But  tliere  are  instances  in  which  the  relation  of  principal  and 
agent  exists  in  its  utmost  strictness.  The  opinions  and  views  which 
the  representative  is  appointed  to  carry  out,  are  not  all  of  the  same 
kind.  Some  are  very  complex  :  that  is,  they  require  a  great  many 
acts  to  he  done,  and  a  variety  of  unforeseen  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  account ;  and  there  are  others,  pointing  to  a  single  end, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  the  last  the  will  of  the  constituent 
may  be  impressed  upon  the  deputy,  as  completely  as  the  stamp  im- 
presses its  image  upon  wax. 

The  election  of  president  of  the  United  States  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this.  On  that  occasion,  a  greater  number  of  electors  than 
ever  was  known  in  Christendom  are  assembled,  and  although  an  in- 
termediate body  is  chosen  by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
election,  yet  those  socondftry  electors  invariably  vote  for  the  person 
who  has  been  designated  for  the  office  by  the  primary  electors.    The 
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result  is  reduced  to  absolute  certainty,  More  flie  colleges  of  electors 
meet.  Thus  in  a  ease  where  the  electors  are  most  numerous,  and 
where  it  was  supposed  impossible  to  produce  anything  like  harmony 
of  opinion,  the  agreement  is  most  complete.  And  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  where  the  pnblic  officer  is  elected  to  preside  over 
the  whole  population,  and  to  embrace  the  greatest  di\er'.itj'  of  views 
a  character  of  unity  is  most  effectually  impressed  upon  him  As 
the  extent  of  country,  and  the  gi-eat  number  of  tLe  electois  remove 
him  to  a  great  distance  from  the  people,  and  tend  to  ^eal  en  his 
I'esponsihility,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  exhibit  before  his  eyes 
an  example  of  the  facility  with  which  public  sentiment  tan  1  eunited 
to  all  leading  public  measures,  and  of  the  equal  facility  with  which 
he  can  either  be  made,  or  unmade. 

In  order  to  determine,  with  something  like  exactness,  the  close- 
ness of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  representative  and  the 
constituent,  where  the  duties  to  he  performed  involve  a  multitude  of 
acts,  the  most  satisfactory  method  would  be  to  ascertain  what  propor- 
tion of  the  laws  enacted  have  aftenvai'ds  been  repealed  ;  distinguishing 
between  those  cases  where  the  repeal  has  taken  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representatives  having  gone  counter  to  the  will  of 
their  constitnents,  from  those  where  it  lias  been  brought  about  by  a 
change  of  opinion  on  tlie  part  of  the  people  themselves.  And  I  ap- 
prehend that  cases  falling  under  the  first  class  would  be  found  to  be 
exceedingly  rare.  A  repeal  effected  by  a  change  in  public  sentiment 
is  obviously  an  example  of  the  strictness  of  the  relation. 

It  is  common  to  talk  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  But  this  is  rather  in  analogy  wilh  the 
structure  of  the  European  communities,  than  ia  accordance  with 
the  genius  of  free  institutions.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
do  enjoy  a  very  large  share  of  liberty ;  but  its  character  is  snch, 
as  necessarily  to  endow  them  with  a  large  amount  of  active 
power.  Their  power  constitutes  the  guarantee  of  their  libertacB. 
When  we  consider  that,  until  very  recently,  all  Scotland  contained 
no  greater  number  of  electors  than  an  ordinary  county  in  America ; 
that  the  members  of  parliament  from  the  cities  were  deputed  by  self 
constituted  bodies,  composed  each  of  thirteen  persons  ;  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  parliament  are  now  elected  by  a  minority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ;  that  the  throne,  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  exist,  without  any  direct  de- 
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pemloiiM  upoa  tlie  public  will ;  that  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  the 
right  of  association  are  exceedingly  restricted,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  distinction  between  popular  power, 
and  popnlai'  liberty. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  three  great  maxims  on  wliidi  republican 
government  reposes,  were  recognized,  and  formally  promulgated,  by 
the  Italian  states  of  the  middle  ages  : 

1st.  That  all  authority  exercised  over  the  people  originates  with 
the  people. 

2d.  That  all  public  trusts  should  return  periodically  into  the  hands 
of  the  people. 

3d.  That  all  public  functionaries  are  responsible  to  the  people  for 
their  fidelity  in  office. 

And  yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  people  of 
these  states,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had  any  more  idea  of 
free  iastitutions,  than  the  philosophers  of  their  day  had  of  the 
theory  of  the  terrestrial  motions.  We  might  with  as  much  pro- 
priety rob  Hervey  of  the  credit  of  discovering  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  attribute  it  to  physicians  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  For 
when  we  inquire  who  the  people  (the  inseparable  condition  of 
the  three  maxims)  were,  we  find  that  they  were  a  mere  handful  of 
the  population.  In  the  Florentine  state,  the  best  modeled  of  those 
republics,  with  a  population  of  more  than  a  million,  the  electors 
never  amounted  to  more  than  twenty-four  hundred  ;  sometimes  to  a 
much  less  number.  And  the  cruelties  practiced  by  those  invested 
with  autirority,  wore  not  excelled  in  any  of  the  monarchial  govern- 
ments of  even  that  day. 

The  artificial  forms  of  government,  by  the  oppression,  and  ine- 
qualities of  one  sort  or  other,  to  which  they  give  rise,  lacerate  the 
mind,  sour  the  tomper,  and  goad  to  revenge.  TUoiu  is  no  escape 
from  the  ills  they  inflict.  They  are  of  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for- 
ever. Free  institutions  introduce  heart  burnings  enough  into  society. 
But  these  only  constitute  a  state  of  discipline,  by  which  men  are  ren- 
dered more  wise,  more  prudent,  and  more  just,  than  they  would  oth- 
erwise be.  A  vast  field  is  left  open  to  individual  liberty,  so  that  the 
mind,  instead  of  being  deprived  of  its  elasticity,  and  vigor,  is  inces- 
santly braced  to  fresh  exertions,  in  order  to  turn  all  the  difficulties 
of  life  to  the  best  account. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  EQCALITV — TO    WHAT   EXTENT    CAN  IT   BE   CAIIEIED. 

It  was  a  great  imperfection  attending  society  liefoie  the  invention 
of  printing,  that  there  was  no  means  by  which  htiniaii  experience 
could  ho  made  tkoronglily  availahle  at  a  suhsequent  peiiod,  or  in 
remote  countries.  It  is  not  only  important  that  knowleflge  should  be 
diiFused  among  tte  men  of  thepresent  day  ;  it  is  also  important  that 
their  successes  and  miscarriages  should  he  recoi-ded  and  appreciated 
by  those  who  come  after  them,  and  by  those  who  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  gi-eatest  distances.  Printing  has  remedied  tiis 
imperfection.  It;iot  only  extends  infonnation  ;  it  extends  the  bounds 
of  human  experience ;  since  this  is  very  properly  understood  to  in- 
clude not  merely  what  is  personal  to  the  individual,  but  whatever 
can  be  distinctly  realized  as>  matter  of  fact.  Mere  speculation  does 
not  move  the  great  mass  of  mantind  ;  but  example,  sympathy,  imi- 
tation, all  have  a  woaderfnl  influence  in  molding  their  dispositions 
and  conduct.  Those  who  live  apart  from  each  other  are  now  initi- 
ated into  the  form  of  society,  the  habits  of  thinking,  and  acting, 
and  the  actual  working  of  the  institutions  which  prevail  among  each. 
They  are  enabled  to  distinguish  what  is  practicable,  from  what  is 
proposed  as  a  merely  plausible  theory ;  and,  as  very  nearly  the 
same  feelings  beat  in  the  bosom  of  all  men,  every  important  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  our  race  in  one  countiy,  is  regarded  as  a 
body  of  experience,  which  may  be  made  more  or  less  available  in 
all  others. 

This  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  human  experience,  so  as  lo 
take  in  what  is  transacted  in  distant  countries,  as  well  as  what  is 
acted  on  the  spot,  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  America.  The  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  United  States  may  be  described  as  thp 
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greatest  experiment  which  has  over  hcen  raadfi  upon  human  nature. 
Their  influence  upon  the  European  mind  has  already  been  immense. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  afford  matter  for  deep  con- 
templation, and  that  they  should  excite  intense  interest  wherever 
they  are  known. 

No  one  has  even  the  right  to  indulge  in  fanciful  and  yiflionary 
speculations  as  to  the  form  into  which  the  institutions  of  society  may 
be  cast.  But  where  our  researches  are  pursued  with  care  ;  where 
they  are  bounded  and  limited  on  aU  aides  by  a  long  and  instructive 
experience,  they  may  be  rendered  highly  instrumental  in  shedding 
light  upon  the  two  great  problems  in  politics  :  what  auglit,  and 
what  may  he  made  to  be.  It  is  not  necessary  that  intelligence 
should  he  diffused  in  exactly  ec[ual  proportions,  among  all  the  in- 
dividuals composing  a  community,  in  order  to  found  free  institu- 
tions. It  is  true,  knowledge  is  power,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  detriment  as  well  as 
of  benefit.  And  if  the  interests  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion are  delivered  over  to  the  less  numerous  body,  who  consist  of 
the  enlightened,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  escape  from  the  conclusion, 
that  a  species  of  moral  servitude  must  be  established,  let  us  adopt 
what  form  of  government  we  please.  Why  it  is  not  neccssarj , 
therefore,  that  all  the  members  who  compose  a  democratic  commu 
nity  should  be  raised  equally  high  in  the  scale  of  inttlhgena  iwl 
what  is  the  extent  to  which  intelligence  should  and  may  be  actu'illy 
pushed,  ai-e  necessarily  inquiries  of  great  interest  and  impoitxnte 

In  a  common  wealth  where  the  structure  of  society  is  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  an  uniformity  of  interests  among  the  populitun  or  to 
any  thing  approaching  to  it,  it  will,  to  a  great  extent  supeisele  the 
necessity  of  an  equal  distribution  of  knowledge.  There  may  be  the 
greatest  diversity  of  knowledge  amid  the  greatest  sameness  of  in- 
terests, and  without  occasioning  the  least  interruption  to  it.  Know- 
ledge IS  the  instrument  by  which  the  interests  of  men  are  managed  ; 
but  it  is  not  itself,  at  least  in  its  highest  degree,  one  of  those  inte- 
rests. And  if  in  a  state  where  the  elective  principle  prevails,  this 
settled  uniformity  of  interests  is  the  result  of  causes  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  framework  of  society,  public  men  will  he  disableil 
from  interfering  with  the  interests  of  others,  without  dealing  wan- 
tonly with  their  own.  The  same  laws  which  govern  the  ruled,  gov- 
ern also  the  rulers.     The  ability  to  act  is  restrained  and  limited  by 
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the  principle  of  self  interefit.  And  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  is  obliged  to  take  a  direction  conformable  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, because  the  general  welfare  and  private  interests  meet  and  ter- 
minate at  the  same  point. 

But  this  approach  to  an  identity  of  interests  among  the  whole 
community,  does  diffuse  knowledge  to  precisely  tlie  extent  which  is 
wanted :  1st.  Because  it  renders  the  intercourse  of  all  classes  more 
thorough  and  easy.  2d.  Because  it  presupposes  a  tolerably  equal 
distribution  of  property,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  insepara- 
ble from  that  of  property.  Not  that  the  elevated  attainments  of  the 
intellectual  class  will  become  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
people,  for  that  can  never  be;  but  that  species  of  knowledge  which 
has  to  do  with  the  material  intei'ests  of  this  world,  will  insinuate 
itself  into  the  minds  of  all.  Our  acquaintance  with  any  subject  is 
in  proportion  to  the  concentration  of  the  attention  upon  it;  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population,  by  having  their  attention  constantly 
fixed  upon  that  sphere  of  ideas  which  encloses  all  their  substantial 
interests,  may  be  trained  to  a  degree  of  knowledge  which  will  be 
more  effectual  for  the  purposes  of  society  than  the  greatest  learning, 
and  the  profoundest  attainments.  What  is  lost  in  variety  aad  com- 
prehensiveness, will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  practical  and  ser- 
viceable character  of  the  knowledge  actually  acquired. 

If  in  France,  before  the  revolution,  four-fifths  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom  was  engrossed  by  the  nobility  and  clei'gy ;  and 
if  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  such  artificial  monopoly,  but  the 
division  of  the  soil  has  followed  the  natural  direction  which  private 
enteipriso  and  industiy  gave  to  it ;  the  great  difference  in  the  struc- 
ture of  society  in  the  two  countries  is  sufiiciently  explained.  All 
the  moral  causes,  which  in  the  last  country  now  contribiito  to  per- 
petuate the  existing  state  of  society,  may  be  fairly  deduced  from 
this  simple  arrangement  in  the  beginning.  Tlie  principle  of  equality 
has  thus  found  a  natural  support  in  America.  It  has  not  been  the 
creature  of  the  laws.  These  assist  in  upholding  it,  by  giving  it  a 
visible  activity  in  public  life;  but  both  it  and  the  laws  ai*  the  off- 
spring of  circum stances,  which  no  legislature  could  have  had  power 
to  alter. 

Two  inquiries  of  exceeding  interest  now  present  themselves:  1st. 
To  what  extent  is  political  equality  dependent  upon  the  natural  or 
civil  equality  of  men;  and  to  what  extent  can  the  last  be  pushed. 
2d.  If  political  equality  is  itself  the  result  of  causes  which  are  pe- 
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culiar  to  Amerlcfi,  and  these  causes  should  ccnso  to  act,  or  act  with 
less  force  at  a  future  peiiod  ;  may  not  the  political  institutions,  and 
the  form  of  government,  undergo  in  the  progress  of  time  an  entire 
revolution.  Each  of  the  propositions :  the  laws  secure  political 
equality,  and  the  laws  have  sprung  from  a  given  state  of  society, 
are  cleai-  enough.  But  it  is  important  that  our  speculations  should 
be  huilt  upon  something  more  than  a  barren  generality  ;  that,  so 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  we  may  employ  our 
own  reason  in  throwing  out  hints  for  their  meditation. 

The  distribution  of  property,  in  any  community,  will  depend  in 
some  degree  upon  the  amount  of  tbe  population.  In  a  state  which 
is  densely  peopled,  there  ivill  probably  be  a  very  large  class  of  rich, 
and  a  still  more  numerous  class  of  poor.  Not  that  this  proportion 
may  not  exist,  where  the  population  is  thin.  For  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  same,  or  even  greater  in  the  European  states,  five  hundred 
years  ago,  than  it  is  at  present,  although  the  population  has  more 
than  trebled  in  that  time.  But  in  the  one  case,  there  is  at  least  a 
physical  possibility  of  rectifying  tJie  proportion,  which  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  other.  Where  there  are  large  tracts  of  unciJtivated  land, 
human  ingenuity,  and  industry,  with  a  very  slight  assistance  from 
the  laws,  may  succeed  in  placing  private  fortune  more  upon  a  level. 
But  where  the  soil  has  been  appropriated  for  centuries,  the  inequality 
which  shows  itself,  after  a  long  period  of  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural activity,  must  be  ascribed  in  part  to  that  very  ingenuity 
and  industry,  and  in  great  part  also,  to  the  political  institutions 
themselves. 

But  within  certain  limits,  an  increase  ofpopulation  may  be  highly 
favorable  to  the  distribution  of  property.  Capital  aud  lahor  are 
augmented  by  it;  and  the  supply  of  both  affords  the  means  of 
breaking  up  large  estates  into  smaller  parcels.  It  is  only  when  the 
population  becomes  very  dense,  that  on  the  one  hand  capital  accu- 
mulates to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  a  laig;e  class  of  rich ;  and  that 
on  the  other,  labor  becomes  superabundant,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
still  larger  class  of  poor. 

There  are  several  causes  waieh  tend  to  counteract  the  increase  of 
population,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  density.  The 
mortality  becomes  greater,  the  births  fewer,  and  the  average  age  of 
marriage  higher.  But  these  changes  do  not  all  of  them  take  place, 
with  anything  like  the  regularity  which  might  be  expected.    For  in- 
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stanco,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  tho  mortality  ia  Great  Britain 
is  much  less  than  it  has  been  at  any  preceding  period  :  that  it 
is  less  than  it  was  when  the  population  was  only  one  half  what  it  is 
now.  Lord  Brougham  computes  it  at  1:58  ;  Mr.  Malthas  at  1:51 ; 
while  the  census  of  1839,  taken  since,  and  the  only  accurate  register 
which  has  ever  been  made,  finds  it  to  he  1:45.  The  two  first  would 
have  been  an  enormonsly  low  proportion.  The  last  is  low,  and  in- 
dicates a  less  mortality  than  in  any  country  which  ever  existed,  and 
containing  an  equally  dense  population.  Althoi^h  the  population 
Las  increased  greatly  within  the  last  fifty  years,  yet  the  general 
standai^d  of  comfort  throughout  the  island  has  improved  in  a  still 
higher  proportion.  And  althongh  it  cannot  be  true,  as  has  been 
conjectnrally  estimated,  that  the  average  age  of  death,  or  the  expec- 
tation of  life  at  birth,  has  mounted  up  from  sixteen  to  thirty-three 
years,  it  is  plain  that  it  must  he  greatly  higher  than  it  was  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago. 

But  increase  the  population  a  few  mOlious  more,  and  the  mortali- 
ty woidd  then  tell  in  a  greatly  increased  ratio.  Whatever  may  be 
the  increase,  however,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  influences  which  have 
hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  society,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
every  civilized  commimity,  to  snch  an  augmentation  of  the  popula- 
tion as  is  inconsistent  with  anything  like  an  ec[nal  distribiition  of 
property.  Even  the  equal  partibility  of  inheritances  only  partially 
conccts  the  evil.  Primogeniture  was  unknown  in  the  Grecian  or 
Roman  commonwealths.  In  France,  it  never  prevailed  universally. 
And  in  Spain,  equal  partibility  was  always  the  rule,  and  primogeni- 
ture the  exception.  Yet  in  all  these  states,  there  existed  extreme 
inequality  in  private  fortunes.  The  laws,  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment, may  do  much  toward  either  promoting,  or  preventing,  the 
disparity  of  estates.  And  it  is  one  reason  why  free  institutions  are 
preferable  to  any  other  that  they  contribute  to  produce  this  last  ef- 
fect. But  the  inquiry  of  greatest  moment  is,  whether  there  are  any 
laws  of  our  natnre  which,  independently  of  the  political  institutions, 
or  with  every  assistance  which  they  may  legitimately  afford,  can 
have  power  to  establish,  and  maintain  anything  approaching  to  an 
equality  of  private  fortunes.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose,  that  when 
we  are  in  possession  of  an  advantage  up  to  a  certain  degree,  that  it 
may  be  pushed  on  to  a  still  higher  degree  ;  and  so  on  indefinitely  ; 
and  that  cannot  be  an  impossible  state  of  society,  which  only  con- 
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fiists  ill  tlie  addition  to  actnally  existing  facts — of  facts  of  the  same 
kind.  And  this  would  undonbtedly  be  a  eorieot  mode  of  reasoning, 
if  the  new  facts  to  he  added  did  not  depend  upon  the  voluntary  ac- 
tion of  a  vast  multitude  of  persons,  among  whom  there  exists  the 
greatest  diversity  of  dispositions. 

In  ti-acing  the  generality  of  individuals  through  life,  and  observii^ 
how  they  conduct  themselves,  and  tho  vehement  struggle  to  acquire 
property,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  difference  we  can  discover  be- 
tween the  capacities  of  those  who  succeed,  and  of  those  who  fail. 
Some  move  fonvai-d'  with  amazing  velocity,  to  the  end  they  have  in 
view,  and  heap  riches  upon  liches  ;  some  lag  behind,  and  are  only 
able,  through  the  whole  of  life,  to  obtain  a  comfortable  subsistence  ; 
while  others  continue  in  a  state  of  painful  destitution,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  their  career,  And  yet  but  for  the  result,  which, 
to  ordinary  observation,  seams  to  set  the  stamp  of  superiority  upon 
some,  we  should  not  be  able,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  per- 
ceive any  adequate  reason  for  so  striking  a  difference.  80  far  as  the 
faculties  of  those  individuals,  either  natural  or  acquired,  are  con- 
cerned, there  seems  to  be  no  very  material  difibrcnee.  But  that 
there  must  be  some  difference,  in  that  undofinable  quality  which  we 
term  the  disposition,  ij  clear  :  otherwise  the  consequences  would  not 
follow.  We  know  too  little  of  the  individual  man,  to  be  able  to 
handle,  with  anything  like  accuracy  and  disciimiuation,  the  secret 
springs  which  actuate  human  conduct.  A  fine  writer  has  i-emarked 
of  tlie  character  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  that  it  has  presented  a  pro- 
blem to  be  studied.  But  in  truth,  the  characterofalmost  all  the  indivi- 
duals we  meet  with,  however  obscure  they  may  be,  and  however 
limited  their  faculties,  presents  very  nearly  the  same  problem. 
Whoever  was  able  to  unravel  the  mind  of  the  least  of  these,  would 
be  able  to  decipher  that  of  Napoleon  at  a  glance. 

Some  men  are  roused  and  quickened  by  adversity  ;  while  the  fa- 
culties of  others  are  clouded,  and  overwbelmetl  by  it.  Some  are 
strengthened  by  prosperity ;  others  are  blinded,  and  led  astray  by 
it.  And  as  there  is  an  endless  variety  in  the  working  of  these 
causes,  arising  from  inconceivably  small  differences  of  tempera- 
ment, and  the  perpetual  interference  of  what  is  termed  accident, 
their  successes  and  miscarriages,  will  be  marked  by  innumerable 
shades  of  difference,  too  secret,  and  too  fine,  for  our  analysis. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  until  we  can  master  man's  nature. 
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it  will  be  impossible  fo  impress  anything  like  an  exact  similarity  of 
character  upon  inilividuals.  And  he  who  cannot  take  to  pieces 
his  own  mind,  must  necessarily  fall  infinitely  short  of  that  tast. 
The  division  of  lahor,  which  is  introduced  so  extensively  into  every 
department  of  industry,  is  both  a  conseqiience  and  a  cause  of  the 
inequality  in  the  fortunes  and  condition  of  individuals.  But  if  that 
were  banished  from  society,  not  the  ten -thousandth  part  of  the  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  of  life  would  exist  for  any  one.  To  say  that 
every  one  should  be  his  own  builder,  manufacturer  and  cultivator; 
to  declare  that  each  one  shoidd  be  tailor,  shocmalcer,  cook,  would 
be  very  nearly  the  same  as  saying,  that  there  should,  be  no  houses, 
no  decent  and  comfortable  clothing,  and  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
food.  There  would  he  nothing  to  set  in  motion  that  immense  mass 
of  industry  which  now  affords  employment  and  subsistence  to  the 
multitudes  of  men.  The  population  would  be  gradually  drawn 
within  the  naiTow  limits  of  a  savage  tribe;  the  most  opulent  and 
flourishing  community  would  bo  carried  back  to  the  primitive  stale 
of  barbarism.  The  annihilation  of  industry  as  a  system,  would  in- 
volve the  annihilation  of  all  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  division  of  labor,  which 
bestows  such  countless  advantages  upon  society,  cannot  exist  with- 
out giving  rise  to  very  great  inequality  among  individuals.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  consider  any  of  the  most  inconsiderable  of  the  ob- 
jects of  mechanical  skill,  to  be  assured  of  this  fact.  The  workman 
who  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  knives,  or  pins,  is  con- 
demned to  an  occupation  which,  tnm  the  subject  in  whatever  light 
we  may,  cannot  possibly  improve  his  fortune,  or  elevate  his  facul- 
ties, so  as  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  master  manufacturer. 
Nor  would  it  remedy  the  difficulty,  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  last 
equally  among  all  the  workmen.  For  even  admitting  that  he  would 
feel  the  same  powerful  stimulus  as  before,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
business,  now  that  the  disposition  of  his  own  property  was  violent- 
ly interfered  with;  and  that  the  workmen  would  submit  to  the  same 
patient  and  indefatigable  industry,  without  which  the  plan  must 
fail;  this  distribution  would  only  tantalise,  without  satisfying,  the 
desires  of  any  one.  What  would  he  a  splendid  income  for  one  man, 
would,  when  divided  among  hundreds,  bo  no  sensible  addition  to 
their  enjoyments.  There  must  be  some  wise  purpose  intended  in 
this  constitution  of  society.     It  may  be,  that  in  a  civilized  commu- 
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nify,  this  van'cty  in  tlio  pursuits  of  individuals  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry fo  maintain  the  mind  in  a  sound  and  healtliftil  condition;  or  it 
may  be,  that  employment  and  oecnpation,  without  regard  to  the 
variety  of  pursuits  to  which  they  lead,  are  indispensable  to  balance 
the  mind,  and  to  restrain  the  animal  propensities  within  dne  bounds. 
For  without  the  division  of  labor,  there  would  not  only  be  little  or 
no  variety,  but  the  occupations  would  nearly  all  cease  to  exist.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  clear,  that  while  some  are  engaged  in  the  higher 
aad  more  important  part  of  the  work,  others  must  be  engaged  in 
the  inferior,  and  subordinate  branches.  So  that  to  maintain  civili- 
zation at  all,  thei-e  must  be  inequality  in  the  fortunes  and  condition, 
of  individuals.  There  is  no  escape  from  our  human  condition, 
whatever  may  be  the  shape  into  which  the  elements  of  society  are 
thrown. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  distribution  of  the  incomes  of  capitalists, 
would  place  so  Jai^  a  number  of  the  operatives  in  an  improved 
condition,  as  to  withdraw  them  from  work,  the  supply  of  labor 
would  be  diminished,  wages  would  rise,  there  would  be  moi*  leisure, 
greater  opportunities.  But  the  high  wages  wouM,  in  a  single  gene- 
ration, lead  to  an  increase  of  the  population,  to  a  supply  of  the  de- 
mand, and  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  state  of  things. 

The  distribution  of  property  by  law,  even  if  it  placed  every  one 
in  comfortable  circumstance,  would  paralyse  the  springs  of  industry. 
It  would  diminish  the  vigor  and  activity  of  those  who  had  acquired 
much,  and  increase  the  sloth  end  inertness  of  those  who  had  ac- 
quired nothing.  This  equal  division  of  fortunes  would  apparently 
tend  to  an  equality  of  enjoyments;  while  an  equality  of  industry 
and  exertions,  which  is  of  far  more  consequence,  would  be  over- 
looked. If  all  were  placed  in  prosperous  circumstances  for  oneyear, 
the  next  would  witness  the  decline  of  great  numbers;  and  in  a  few 
more,  there  would  be  the  same  inequality  as  before.  We  would 
absurdly  introduce  equality,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  ine- 
quality. 

It  would  seem  that  not  only  our  own  infirmities,  but  that  the  infirmi- 
ties of  those  around  us,  are  absoluiely  necessary  to  goad  any  one  to 
exertion.  They  who  propose  the  plan  of  distribution,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  tomakc  the  people  work  in  common  like  so  many  galley 
slaves,  forget  that  the  true  way  of  strengthening  the  public  virtues, 
is  to  nourish  the  private  affections,  and  that  to  turn  all  our  efforts 
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escIuKively  in  one  direction,  would  be  to  eradicate  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  human  nattire.  That  is  the  best,  boearse  it  ia  the  na- 
tural, arrangement  of  society,  which  gives  full  play  to  the  faeidties 
of  all  orders  of  men.  If  it  is  heyoad  our  power  to  control  the  pii- 
vate  affections — if  we  cannot  make  men  love  other  men's  children, 
as  tliey  do  their  own — it  must  be  equally  impossible  to  control  the 
exertions  which  are  the  fniit  of  these  affections.  The  instinct  which 
leads  men  to  become  the  center  of  a  family,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
his  constitution  as  that  which  leads  !iim  to  society.  To  give  an  un- 
due preponderance  to  one  of  tliese,  would  not  be  the  application  of 
a  new  legimen  to  his  conduct ;  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  alter 
the  laws  which  govern  his  nature.  All  the  pi-ivate  affections,  in 
reality,  conspire  to  the  general  weal.  They  introduce  into  the  mora! 
world  the  great  principle  of  the  division  of  labor.  More  industry 
and  sagacity  are  exerted — a  greater  amount  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue  is  developed,  than  nuder  any  other  government.  To 
dislocate,  therefore,  any  of  the  important  springs  of  human  conduct 
— fo  declare  that  one  should  have  the  mastery — would  establish  a 
state  of  society  in  which  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  only  half  the 

If  we  could  realize  the  views  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  introduce  into 
a  population  which  was  threateniiig  to  become  crowded  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  check  to  early  marriages,  it  would  be  followed  by 
some  very  salutary  consetniences.  But  to  carry  it  as  far  as  is  desi- 
rable, and  so  as  to  mate  it  tell  with  a  decisive  and  permanent  influ- 
ence upon  society,  might  be  attended  with  very  many  disadvantages. 
The  idea  is,  that  it  would  be  an  effectual  way  of  elevating  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses,  because  it  would  keep  down  the  numbers,  and 
render  the  circumstances  of  the  actual  population  more  easy.  Let 
us  suppose  then  that  the  chock  had  begim  to  operate  in  EBgland 
about  seventy  years  ago.  Wages  might  now  be  so  high  as  to  caiise 
every  department  of  industry  to  languish.  English  manufacturers 
would  have  been  undersold  in  every  foreign  market.  Other  nations 
would  have  been  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  English  people  with 
every  species  of  manufacture,  and  every  article  of  food.  But  the 
last  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  purchasing  from  other  na- 
tions, and  the  consequence  is,  that  England  may  have  been  one  of 
the  poorest  instead  of  the  richest  country  in  Europe.  The  more 
thin  population  which  would  now  exist,  would  bo  in  infinitely  worso 
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uircum stances  tlian  at  present.  In  Norway,  the  check  to  early  mar- 
riages exists  in  gi'eater  force  tlan  anywhere  else,  and  it  is  a  poor 
eountiy,  and  an  abject  population, 

I  know  nothing  which  wonld  confer  more  salutary  and  lasting 
benefits  upon  society,  than  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  comfort 
of  the  population ;  provided,  it  be  done  without  producing  effects 
which  woald  counteract  ita  operation.  But  to  raise  the  standard  of 
comfort  in  any  European  community  as  high  as  every  lover  of 
humanity  would  desire,  would  be  the  same  as  to  raise  wages  so  high 
as  to  enable  every  one  to  maintain  hisfamilyin  comfort,  and  to  give 
them  an  education.  And  the  consequences  would  be  the  same  as 
before.  The  country  woald  be  undersold  in  every  article  of  prodnc- 
tion  ;  every  branch  of  industry  wonld  decline,  until  a  foreign  popu- 
lation poured  in,  to  receive  lower  wages,  when  the  standard  of  com- 
fort would  be  again  reduced.  The  plan  would  undoubtedly  succeed 
if  we  could  introduce  it  aliie  into  all  countnes.  But  if  it  has  en- 
tirely failed  in  any  one,  except  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  way  of  com- 
parison with  the  condition  of  some  others,  it  would  refL«ire  the  will 
of  Omnipotence  to  accomplish  it. 

All  human  exertions  to  better  the  social  organization  must  neces- 
sarily be  bounded  within  certain  limits.  Something  must  bo  taken 
for  granted,  as  the  elements  of  all  our  reasoning  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  other  sciences.  We  cannot  be  permitted  to  construct  ideas, 
which  a  fertile  imagination  has  suggested,  and  which  only  approach 
toward  being  verified  in  part,  because  they  cannot  be  verified  uni- 
versally. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  those  who  have  succeeded  in  life,  and  who 
are  placed  in  good  eircnmstances,  were  to  go  among  the  poor  and 
ignoiant,  open  up  all  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  recount  the  whole 
train  of  cireumstances  which  contributed  to  elevate  their  condition, 
I  can  conceive  of  nothing  which,  for  the  time  being,  would  so  much 
expand  the  bosoms  of  those  who  believed,  either  rightly  or  errone- 
ously, that  fortune  had  frowned  upon  them.  Bat,  first :  the  thing 
cannot  be  done.  Such  a  fearless  and  unreserved  revelation  of  one's 
whole  thoiigbts  and  actions  can  proceed  from  none  but  angels. 
Second  :  the  exposition  of  so  great  an  amount  of  infirmities,  as  the 
revelation  would  disclose,  and  aswo\iLdbe  shown  to  attend  frequent- 
ly the  most  enviable  condition,  would  cause  the  vicious  and  the  ig- 
norant to  hug  vice  and  ignorance  still  closer.  Thegerater  part  would 
become  more  bold  and  confident  than  ever,  since  there  was  no  such 
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broad  mark  of  Jistinction,  as  had  teen  imagined,  betwron  theliigh- 
eat  and  lowest  condition.  And  one  great  check  to  irregularities  of 
conduct  would  be  removed.  The  counselors  and  the  counseled  in 
such  an  enterprise  are  equally  covered  with  all  sorts  of  infinnities. 
And  the  true  way  to  get  rid  of  these  is  to  proceed  upon  the  belief 
that  they  do  not  exist,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  are  only  adventitious. 
In  this  way  every  one  will  be  ner\'cd  to  a  greater  amount  of  exer- 
tion than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  If  those  who  are  placed  in 
■what  is  termed  low  life  could  penetrate  the  gaudy  exterior  of  high 
life,  they  would  find  as  little  enjoyment  as  in  their  own  humble 
sphere.  'Wealth  crea(«s  full  as  many  disquietudes  as  it  heals.  For- 
tunately  they  are  unable  to  lift  the  veil  ;  for  then,  perhaps,  all  hu- 
man exertions  would  speedily  come  to  an  end. 

It  may  then  be  inquired  why  do  legislators  constantly  inculcate 
the  maxim  that  aU  men  are  equal.  And  the  answer  is  plain  :  First. 
Because  to  (each  and  to  act  npon  it  is  the  only  way  of  attaining 
equality,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  actually  attained.  Second. 
Because  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  government  to  make  anything  like 
an  accurate  discrimination  between  the  inequalities  of  different  men, 
and  (he  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  to  encroach  upon  those  points  in 
which  there  is  no  inequality.  Third.  Because  the  principle  of  equali- 
ty may  veiy  well  be  recognized  as  the  rule  among  men  as  citizens 
— as  members  of  a  political  community,  although  as  individuals 
there  may  be  gi-eat  and  numerous  inequalities  between  them.  The 
utmost  which  the  citizen  can  demand  is  that  no  law  shall  be  passed 
to  obstruct  his  rise,  and  to  impede  his  progress  through  life.  He 
has  then  an  even  chance  with  all  his  fellows.  If  he  does  not  be- 
come their  equal  his  case  is  beyond  the  reach  of  society,  and  to  com- 
plain would  be  to  quarrel  with  his  own  nature. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  a  difficulty  now  pi-esents  itself  which 
is  entitled  to  particular  attention.  Here  are  two  sets  of  ideas  which 
do  not  quadrate  with  each  other  :  equality  proclaimed  by  the  laws, 
and  inequality  in  fact.  And  as,  notwithstanding  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions which  we  may  make  between  the  individual  and  the  citi- 
zen, the  former  may  be  disposed  to  carry  all  his  prejudices,  naiTow 
views,  and  selfish  interests,  into  the  arena  of  politics,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  a  scene  of  discord  would  be  introduced,  which,  after 
lasting  for  a  given  period,  must  terminate  in  the  ascendency  of  one 
or  other  of  these  rival  principles.     Hence  the  misgivmgs  of  many 
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persons,  otlieiwise  possessing  good  sense  and  reflection  in  nn  emi- 
nent degi'ee.  If  they  do  not  believe,  they  at  any  rate  donfct  whether 
the  iindisgnised  recognition  of  the  principle  of  equilify  in  Ame 
tica  is  not  destined  to  t  ke    nt  e  p  n     f  ty      nd    It 

mately  to  level  the  wh  1    fab        f  t     n  1 1  t  Tl     m  a  e 

put  in  possession  of  th       m    p      1  th      1     ted    nd  th 

wealthy ;  and,  in  the        nt    f        tnig  1     bet      n  tl     t  \ 

will  not  nnmhers  he  su     t    g   n  th   ad     nt 

Bnt  the  piinciple  of  eri  al  ty  t  If  tl  p  nt  f  n  tl  pnn 
ciple,  which  sets  bound  totndlntt  pet  np  ce 
The  same  laws' which  d    I       tl    tallm  qn  1  "i         IximM 

scope  to  the  entei-prise  and  industry  of  all.  Neither  fanidy,  nor 
rank,  nor  education  confer  any  peculiar  advantages  in  running  the 
career  which  is  now  opened.  In  many  respects  they  even  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way.  Men  without  education,  with  ordinary  facul- 
ties, and  who  commenced  life  with  little  or  nothing,  are  continually 
emerging  from  obscurity,  and  displacing  those  who  have  acquired 
fortunes  by  inheritance.  They  constitute  emphatically  the  class  of 
rich  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  principle  of  equality  there 
which  introduces  all  the  inequality  which  is  established  in  that  coun- 
try. Tlie  effects  are  visible  to  every  one,  and  are  understood  and 
appeoiated  by  the  most  ignorant  men.  Every  one  is  a  witness  to 
the  miracles  ivliich  industry  and  common  sagacity  produce.  No  one 
distrusts  himself ;  no  one  can  perceive  those  minute  shades  of  char- 
acter and  disposition,  which  determine  the  destiny  of  some  indivi- 
duals, making  some  rich,  and  leaving  others  poor.  All  place  an 
equal  reliance  upon  their  own  efforts  to  carve  out  their  fortnucB,  un- 
til at  length  the  period  of  life  begins  to  shorten  ;  when  cool  reflection 
and  judgment  take  the  place  of  the  passions  ;  and  whether  they  have 
succeeded  or  fafled,  a  new  feeling  comes  over  every  one — a  disposi- 
tion to  submit  quietly  to  what  is  the  inevitable,  because  it  is  the  na- 
tural progress  of  things. 

Thus  as  it  is  impossible  among  mfllions  to  say  who,  in  nmning 
the  career  of  wisdom,  influence,  or  wealth,  wfll  attain  the  goal. 
Government  very  rightly  establishes  the  broad  and  indiscriminate 
i-ule  of  equality,  and  the  very  means  which  it  makes  use  of  to  effect 
this  object,  obliterates  all  artificial  distinction,  and  yet  brings  out  in 
bolder  relief  all  the  natural  inequalities  of  men.  And  as  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  the  envious  are  constantly  rising  into  the  ranks  of  the 
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envied;  a  powerful  chad?  is  imposca  upon  tke  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies of  the  fonner.  They  cannot  reach,  nor  after  reaching,  will 
they  he  able  to  enjoy,  that  which  is  the  constant  aim  of  all  their 
efforts,  without  lending  an  earnest  and  vigorooa  support  to  the 
laws  under  which  they  live.  And  in  this  way,  free  institutions  are 
saved  from  shipwreck,  by  the  thorough  and  undiguised  adoption  of 
a  principle  which  seemed  calculated  to  produce  precisely  opposite  ef- 
fects. It  affoj-ds  a  remarkable  example  of  (he  intimate  union  be- 
tween two  things  apparently  contradictory  ;  and  to  what  an  extent 
the  system  of  compensations  exists  in  a  country  of  free  institutions, 
by  means  of  which  the  defects  of  one  part  are  cured  by  some  effec- 
tual contrivance  in  another.  Hence  the  suiprise  which  has  been 
constantly  expressed  by  Europeans,  from  the  day  the  comer  stone  of 
the  American  government  was  laid,  down  to  the  present,  that  al- 
thongh  a  degree  of  liberty  has  been  comraunicated  to  the  people, 
utterly  unknown  at  any  preceding  period,  society  exhibits  more  evi- 
dences of  happiness  and  prosperity  than  are  visible  anywhere  else  ; 
that  for  so  large  an  empire,  wonderful  tranquility  prevails  ;  and  that 
the  political  institutions,  instead  of  losing  sti-ength,  are  in  reality 
increasing  in  solidity  and  firmness.  There  does  exist  in  that  com- 
munity, as  much  as  in  any  other,  a  powerful  control  upon  the  un- 
ruly elements  of  society.  But  this  is  not  the  result  of  an  artificial 
system  ;  the  control  is  wider  in  its  operation  than  anywhere  else  ; 
and  it  is,  for  that  reason,  more  effectual  than  in  any  other  govem- 

They  who  entertain  fears  that  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  liberty 
in  the  United  Htates  will  exert  any  other  than  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  social  organization,  and  the  political  institutions,  should 
recollect  that  equality  may  be  a  regulative  principle  of  the  highest 
importance,  without  ever  being  pushed  to  any  thing  like  the  furthest 
extent.  TheJaws  may  presuppose  the  possibility  of  pushing  it  so 
far,  just  as  the  precepts  of  morality  suppose,  that  they  may  be  car- 
ried in  great  perfection  into  the  practice  of  an  individual.  The  ad- 
vantage of  having  some  gi'eat  principle  constantly  ia  view,  is 
tliat  it  will  then  be  snre  of  Iiaving  some  influence  upon  some  indi- 
viduals, and  a  very  great  influence  upon  all  others.  Human  nature 
modifies,  and  sets  bounds  to  all  laws;  but  in  order  to  render  the 
principle  of  equality  efficacious  as  a  regulative  principle,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  admit  the  abstract  rule  in  ail  ite  universality.     The  more 
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widely  tlie  rules  of  morality  me  circulated,  and  the  more  earnestly 
they  are  insisted  upon,  the  greater  will  be  the  numhcr  of  those  whose 
conduct  will  be  formed  by  them :  and  the  more  thoroughly  tlie 
maxim  of  equality  is  taught,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  persons 
who  will  strive  to  make  themselves  equal  to  the  wisest,  and  best. 
More  vigor,  enterprise,  and  intelligence,  will  be  imparted  to  every 
one  ;  and  the  moral  force  communicated  to  society  will  contribute 
to  rectify  the  very  disorders  which  ai«  sapposed  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  recognition  of  the  principle. 

Although  then  the  struggle  for  equality  never  can  produce  equality 
in  fact,  yet  there  is  an  immensely  wide  scope  within  which  it  may 
operate.  If  the  wealthy,  and  those  who  found  themselves  upon  the 
advantages  of  family,  and  rank,  feel  themselves  incommoded  by  this 
eternal  jostling — this  continued  struggle  of  inferior  classes  to  rise  to 
their  level — I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  inconvenience  may 
be  productive  of  very  great  advantage. 

If  the  difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  in  point  of 
morals  and  intelligence,  is  not  so  great  as  is  supposed  ;  if  the 
former  wear,  for  the  most  part,  an  outside  show  ;  the  stmggle  for 
equality,  by  unveiling  them,  by  exposing  their  false  pretensions,  will 
apply  a  sort  of  coercive  influence  to  compel  them  to  act  up  to  the 
duties  of  their  starion.  They  will  at  first  endeavor  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  inconvenience,  by  descending  to  the  level  of  the  lowest — by 
imitating  their  manners,  and  truckling  to  their  prejudices.  The  ef- 
fect will  not  bo  lasting ;  the  plan  cannot  be  can-ied  out.  And,  after 
vain  efforts  to  reconcile  qualities  the  most  incompatible,  they  will  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  habits  which,  as  they  most  he- 
come,  so  they  are  universally  expected  from  them.  If  adversity  con- 
tributes to  elevate  the  human  character,  and  if  the  straggle  for 
equality  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  adversity  which  is  con- 
stantly present  with  us,  it  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence. 
The  diffusion  of  properly  and  education  are  not  sufficient  to  produce 
the  degree  of  reflection  which  is  requisite  to  maintain  free  institu- 
tions. The  acquisition  of  property,  notwithstanding  its  manifold 
benefits,  has  a  tendency  to  undo  all  that  education  has  done.  The 
affluent  become  too  contented,  too  self-complacent,  to  be  either  vir- 
tuous or  wise.  The  ever  enduring  struggle  for  equality  is  the  only 
agent  which,  united  with  property  and  education,  will  conduce  to 
the  right  ordering  of  society. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


There  are  two  plaas  upon  which  we  may  proceed  in  forming  a  con- 
stitution of  government.  By  one,  the  political  power  is  vested  in  a 
select  number,  composing  what  is  termed  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  talent.  And  to  accomplish  this  the  electoral  franchise,  and 
the  eligibility  to  office,  are  both  restricted.  The  advantages  of  the 
plan  are  supposed  to  consist  in  the  greater  stability  of  the  public 
administration,  and  the  superior  energy  which  the  government 
will  possess,  in  suppressing  every  species  of  insubordination.  The 
second  plan  opens  the  door  wide  to  the  electoral  privilege,  and  the 
admission  to  oftioe  Donbtless  the  great  problem  in  political  science 
is  to  pioouie  the  gieatest  amount  of  liberty,  consistent  withtha 
greatest  degiee  of  puhhc  tranciuility.  And  as  we  are  compelled 
to  take  for  granted  thit  a  large  portion  of  the  vice  and  licentious- 
ness which  ha\e  chai acterized  the  people  of  former  times  will 
always  I  p  found  m  society,  it  maybe  argued  that  the  first  plan  ia 
the  safest  and  most  jndicious;  but  the  republics  which  flourished  in 
Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  were  modeled  upon 
this  plan,  and  yet  were  a  prey  to  the  most  ati-ociotis  violence 
and  tyranny.  For  after  this  disposition  is  made  of  the  political 
power,  the  question  still  occurs :  in  what  way  shall  the  gover- 
nors themselves  be  governed?  A  large  share  of  authority  is 
conferred  upon  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order, 
and  yet  this  authority  is  without  any  effectual  control.  Opening 
the  door  wide  to  every  species  of  political  privilege,  is  the  most 
certain  means  of  increasing  the  natural  aristocracy,  and  of  combi- 
ning vigor  in  the  government  with  popular  freedom.  For  it  is  re- 
markable tliat  although  in  the  Italian  republics,  the  public  officers 
were  generally  elected  for  very  limited  terms,  for  six,  and  sometimes 
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for  so  short  a  time  as  two  montlis,  it  imposed  no  check  upon  the 
exercise  of  ihe  most  arbitrary  authority.  The  moral  sense — the 
perception  of  the  plain  distinction  hetween  right  and  wrong,  was 
wanting  in  the  whole  community.  There  was  ample  power  and  op- 
portunity to  render  the  principle  of  responsibility  a  powerful  re- 
straint upon  the  conduct  of  public  m.en-  but  there  was  no-aleqnate 
appreciition  of  that  conduct  no  m.ore  meaning  was  attached  to  the 
words  just  and  unjust  than  bel  nged  to  ti  em  in  the  monan,hical 
governments  of  western  and  northern  Eurof  e  — a  sttikmg  example 
of  the  important  ^en  y  which  the  political  institutions  ha^e  in 
forming  the  manners  and  habits  ot  different  nations  In  all  those 
communities,  the  select  few  who  were  chosen  to  conduct  the  public 
administration  were  thoroughly  trained  to  the  requisite  skill  and  in- 
telligence: in  the  Italian  republics  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
Gi'eat  Biitain  and  France,  because  at  that  day,  the  electoral  fran- 
chise was  much  less  restricted  in  the  former.  If,  then,  we  extend 
political  privileges  of  eveiy  kind  stiil  further,  and  convert  the  great 
body  of  the  people  into  citiaona  tl  e  con  I  sion  's  fa'r  that  the  same 
skill  and  intelligence  will  be  diffuse  1  amonf  the  vl  ole  population. 
Now,  it  is  these  very  qualities  vh  ch  develoj  that  moral  sense — 
that  quick  perception  of  what  i  ght  or  wron"  n  the  conduct  of 
public  men — which  I  have  not  eiasbeng  so  d  ii  ent  in  the  Ita- 
lian communities.  The  men  who  held  mpotant  x"  t^  'n  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Florence,  were  suflic  ently  in  t  cted  n  consequence  of 
their  situation,  in  everything  vhich  affected  the  r  own  interests. 
But  those  interests  were,  by  set  les  gn  placed  n  contrad  ction  with 
those  of  the  mass  of  the  people  Impart  to  the  latter  t!  e  same  pri- 
vileges, and  the  contradiction  w  1!  d  saj  pea  For  inasni  ich  as  these 
will  feel  an  equally  strong  interest  n  the  protect  on  f  their  own 
rights,  and  will  possess  the  mo  1  power  to  enfo  ce  tl  em,  public 
men  will  be  compelled  to  confo  m  the  onJuct  more  inA  more  to 
this  altered  state  of  public  sent  ment  The  standard  ot  right  and 
wrong  wUl  of  necessity,  and  not  f  on  ho  e  hwe  a  just  and  defi- 
nite meaning.  No  education  an  si  11  the  n  oral  sense  in  any 
individual.  But  a  certain  train  ot  c  n  t  nces  a  1  the  discipline 
to  which  these  subject  the  actions  of  men,  are  indispensable  in  order 
to  develop  it  and  keep  it  in  constant  activity. 

In  the  history  of  society  we  may  remark  three  distinct  grades  of 
liberty,  which  have  existed  in  different  governments.     The  first  is 
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where  freedom  is  confined  to  the  governors.  This  is  the  case  in 
pure  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  Although  tlie  govornnients  of 
Russia  and  Denmark  are  in  no  sense  fi-ee,  yet  the  Danish  aad  Eus- 
sian  nobility,  at  any  rate,  enjoy  as  much  political  liberty  as  the 
American  people.  But  the  Danish  and  Russian  people  enjoy  none. 
The  second  is  where  the  people  are  divided  into  active  and  passive 
citizens;  the  former  possessing  political  liberty,  while  the  latter  live 
securely  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  only.  The  British  govern- 
ment is  the  fairest  example  of  this  class  which  has  ever  existed. 
The  third  is  where  all  the  people  are  full  and  complete  citizens,  pos- 
sessing both  civil  and  political  privileges.  This  can  only  be  the 
case  in  a  country  where  free  institutions  are  established. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  great  diversity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  different  governments.  Society  everywhere  appears  to  have 
been  at  a  very  early  period  divided  into  distinct  classes.  This  in- 
stitution was,  by  no  means,  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  Hindostan. 
But  the  superstitious  observances  which  were  ingrafted  upon  it  in 
those  countries,  and  the  immobile  character  of  the  population  which 
prolonged  its  duration,  have  rendered  it  more  striking  than  any 
where  else. 

The  separation  of  the  people  into  different  orders  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  commonwealths.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  the  history  of  all  the  modem  European  States;  and 
vestiges  more  or  less  plain  are  discernible  in  the  most  of  them  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  division  of  the  population  into  nobility, 
clergy,  burgesses,  and  peasantry,  constituted  at  one  time  the  settled 
classification  of  society  in  England  and  Scotland.  Some  of  the 
ancient  charters  and  statutes  even  went  as  far  as  the  Boraan  laws, 
in  forbidding  inter-marriages  among  some  of  the  classes.  Guar- 
dians were  prohibited  from  "  disparaging  their  wards  by  wedlock 
with  pei-sons  of  an  inferior  condition."  An  inferior  caste  was  re- 
cognized, into  which  the  military  tenants  eonld  not  marry  without 
degradation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  this  from  the  fact 
that,  long  after  the  Saxon  conquest,  the  Roman  law  composed  the 
groundwork  of  the  jurisprudence.  The  operation  of  the  same  gene- 
ral laws,  which  gave  rise  every  where  else  to  the  existence  of  fixed 
classes,  produced  the  same  effect  in  England.  No  doubt  now  re- 
mains but  what  the  institution  originally  grew  out  of  conquest — 
probably  out  of  successive  conquests.     Tlie  comjuerers  composed 
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the  superior,  tlio  conquered  the  inferior  ranks.  In  tlie  course  of  time 
tlie  different  races  in  England  and  Scotland  were  melted,  into  one. 
And  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  other  European  States  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  obliterated  this  as  well  as  every  other  lemaant 
of  an  antiquated  society. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
first  settlement  of  the  United  '^titea  that  the  native  populition  were 
so  thin  and  so  immensely  inferioi  to  the  emigrants  that  it  disap 
peai'ed  as  fast  as  these  advaaoel  It  tha  country  h»d  been  is  fully 
peopled  as  Mexico,  greitdiffi  nlties  wo  ill  have  piesented  themsohes 
in  the  formation  of  that  sy  tent  of  uniform  institutions  whiih  now 
exist.  The  Iniian  race  wonll  have  been  li'sfianuhisel  precisely  as 
are  the  Africans  in  both  the  northern  anj  southern  states  Thoy 
would  have  composed  as  distinct  a  caste  as  these  la  t  dc  The 
distinction  would  have  been  nt>arlj  the  same  ai  pru  ids  in  Hm 
dostan. 

The  most  obviotis  idea  which  no  Lin  loim  of  goiernment  is  fhit 
it  is  an  institution  intended  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whok 
people.  Nor  is  there  any  ii'h^iilty  in  re-dizing  this  i  lei  where  the 
population  dooa  not  consist  of  different  races  'Mere  %  aiipties  of  the 
same  race  oppose  no  obstacle  as  has  been  proved  in  America  where 
one  uniform  system  ot  laws  causes  these  varieties  to  lisappear  m 
two  or  three  generations  But  where  the  community  is  artitii-iaUy 
distributed  into  classes  w  hi  h  possess  nnc'jual  prnilef,e3  the  term 
govarnment  loses  its  just  bigmftcition  One  pait  of  the  popnlatiun 
is  thoaforcibly  elevatel  anl  another  dopressel  anl  cnil  society 
becomes  an  institution  e\i.!usne!y  appiopiiitei  to  tht,  ilvantago 
of  the  foi-mar.  The  groat  body  ot  the  people  live  tinier  1  ut  not 
in  it. 

The  disposition  which  oovemm''nt&  shall  mike  of  thi,  elcctonl 
franchise  is  destiaed  to  e\erctse  a  more  important  infiuenLe  upon 
human  affairs,  than  any  other  politi  al  regulation  of  which  I  am 
aware.  And  the  reason  is  obvioas.  Tliere  is  none  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  so  deep  an  impression  upon  the  structure  of  society, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  affect  so  fundamentally  the  form  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  tendency  everywhere  at  the  present  day,  is  to  extend 
the  privilege.  For  every  enlargement  of  it  increases  the  demand,  by 
raising  up  a  greater  number  of  people  who  are  fitted  to  exercise  it. 
The  improvement  of  the  political  institutions,  and  tl 
of  the  population,  go  hand  in  hand. 
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Why  are  the  people  in  mass  admitted  to  the  electoral  franchise  in 
the  United  States,  ia  a  problem  which  has  constantly  exereised  my 
mind.  Wherever  I  cast  my  eyes,  I  seemed  to  see  evidence  of  ita 
being  a  solecism  in  politics.  If  I  walked  the  streets  of  city  or  town, 
for  one  tolerably  informed  individual,  I  met  with  twenty  who  were 
the  reverse.  If  I  traveled  on  the  highway,  (he  sanie  fact  was  ex- 
hibited even  more  glaringly.  The  great  majority  of  persons  I  met 
appeared  f  o  know  nothing  beyond  the  naiTow  circle  of  their  daily 
occnpations. 

But  there  is  another  fact  equally  striking,  which  presented  itself 
to  my  mind,  although  the  number  of  the  intelligent  was  in  so  small 
a  proportion  to  the  ignorant,  the  number  of  bad,  or  improvident 
lawa,  compared  with  tliose  which  were  wise  and  salutary,  was  in  an 
invei-se  ratio.  They  were  even  greatly  less  than  one  in  twenty.  I 
observed  that  the  greatest  stability  reigned  in  those  matters  which 
concerned  the  general  weKare.  I  witnessed  a  gi-eat  deal  of  party 
strife;  but  in  taking  an  account  of  the  legislation  for  any  series  of 
years,  I  could  not  discover  that  there  had  been  any  material  depar- 
ture from  one  uniform  system  which  had  prevailed  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  constitutions  of  the  different  states  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  ignorant  men  ;  the  whole  code  of  civil  an  d  criminal  law 
was  modeled  with  as  much  judgment  and  ability  as  if  none  but  the 
well  infoi-med  had  bean  the  electors. 

There  are  two  forces  necessary  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  society 
1st.  A  certain  amount  of  intelligence.  2d.  A  certain  amount  of 
integi-ity,  or  honesty  of  purpose.  Now,  admitting  that  so  far  as 
intelligence  is  concerned,  it  would  be  expedient  to  entrust  the  whole 
administration  of  the  government  to  that  veiy  small  class  who  pos- 
sess intelligence ;  yet  as  the  possession  of  office  is  corrupting  in  a 
high  degree,  the  esperiment  must  necessarily  be  a  failure  ;  that  is, 
the  a^irs  of  government  would  be  so  conducted  as  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  those  who  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  power,  and  not  the 
interests  of  tlie  whole  community.  Some  plan  must  then  be  fallen 
upon,  even  though  it  should  be  in  many  respects  imperfect,  in  order 
to  rectify  this  great  defect  in  the  composition  of  society.  We  can- 
not find  the  requisite  qualities  of  intelligence  and  honesty  of  purpose 
always  united  in  the  same  individuals  ;  bnt  if  we  can  find  the  intel- 
ligence in  one  class,  and  the  honesty  of  purpose,  though  without  the 
intelligence,  in  another,  wc  may  combine  the  two  together,  making 
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one  people  of  them,  and  thus  answer  the  conditions  of  the  prohleia 
we  are  in  search  of.  It  will  he  no  answer  to  say  that  this  will  he 
done  imperfeetly.  This  is  admitted ;  for  every  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment must  partake  of  the  defect  of  the  materials  from  which  it 
is  maile.  But  it  will  be  correct  to  say,  that  the  plan  will  he  more 
efficacious  than  any  other  which  can  he  devised.  It  may  be  object- 
ed that  honesty  of  purpose  is  no  more  characteristic  of  the  masses 
than  it  is  of  the  intelligent,  that  it  is  even  leas  so,  a  certain  amount 
of  intelligence  being  necessary  to  make  up  the  charactei'  of  integrity 
in  its  genuine  signification ;  that  the  common  people  are  as  much 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  over-reaching  each  other  in  their  dealings 
afi  any  other  class.  This  will  also  be  admitted.  But  the  material 
inquiry  is,  whether  they  are,  or  in  the  nature  of  things  can  bo,  so 
much  so  in  what  concerns  public  affairs.  A  small  number  of  men 
to  whom  the  electoral  franchise,  and  eligibility  to  office,  were  con- 
fined, might  very  easily  live  upon  the  people.  ITie  taxes  extracted 
from  them,  would  he  sufficient  to  gi'atify  the  most  extravagant  de- 
sires, and  the  most  insatiable  avarice.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the 
people  to  live  upon  the  people.  The  taxes  imposed  are  only  sufficient 
to  pay  the  small  number  who  conduct  the  machinery  of  government, 
and  the  amount  necessary  for  this  must  be  derived  from  their  la- 
bor. So  far  as  regards  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  the  com- 
mon people  may  be  considered  as  possessing  honesty  of  purpose  in 
a  political  sense,  in  a  high  degree.  They  are  deeply  interested  in 
preventing  the  public  revenue  from  being  squandered.  This  integ- 
rity of  conduct  may  be  a  negative  quality,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
efficacious  on  that  account  In  politics,  positive  and  negative  quali- 
ties sometimes  count  fo  th  an  e  It  tl  n  tter  of  fact  we  have 
to  deal  with ;    and  it  I  a    th  t   th      nt     st  of  the  people  is 

identical  with  that  of  th  puH  f  tl  y  a  (h  public.  But  the 
interest  of  the  office  hold  may  b  i  tij  pp  sed  to  that  of  the 
public.  It  is  self-inte  t  1  h  n!  th  former  honest  in 
political  matters,  and  t  th  am  qual  ty  1  ch,  under  the  guise 
of  a  half  courtly,  half  sa    t  m  n  o         t  h  Ipsto  make  the  latter 

corrupt. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  w  may  ii,  nt  f  1  at  would  othenviso 
appear  to  be  an  anomaly  n  th  n  1 1  (  a  f  the  United  States  : 
the  permitting  all  cla         to  c  th    e!    toral  franchise.     It 

would  seem  at  first  view  that  we   shouli     h         regard   not   mere- 
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ly  to  the  number,  but  to  the  intensity  of  the  wills  intended  to  he 
represented.  And  this  is  true,  provided  this  intensity  of  will,  or  su- 
perior intelligence,  was  free  from  the  vice  of  selfishness,  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  due  comprehension  of  the  puhlic  interests,  and  are 
inflexihle  in  purauing  them.  But  as  we  cannot  find  the  two  elements 
combined  in  one  class,  we  are  driven  to  the  expedient  of  admitting 
all  classes  to  participation  in  the  electoral  franchise.  The  power  of 
control  which  is  thus  possessed  by  the  governed  over  the  govemins:, 
is  indispensable  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  ends  of  good  government. 
The  system  contains  within  itself  a  self  corrective  principle.  Tlie 
longer  the  people  are  habituated  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  the 
more  completely  will  they  grow  into  it.  In  France,  when  the  revo  - 
lution  broke  oot,  no  class  possessed  the  right  of  voting  for  any  pur- 
pose. None  had  any  voice  in  constituting  any  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  government.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  men  of  let- 
ters, the  merchants,  monied  men,  and  principal  tradesmen,  were  the 
instigatoi-s,  and  chief  actors  in  that  revolution.  Had  they  been  ac- 
customed for  a  very  long  period  to  the  exercise  of  the  privilege,  the 
government  would  have  undeigone  a  gradual  reformation.  In  the 
three  first  volumes  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  history,  the  first  rudiments  ci 
American  institutions,  are  set  forth  with  great  judgment,  and  pei- 
spicuity.  The  histoiian  deduces  from  the  events  he  relates,  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  whenever  the  people  wei-e  left  to  themselves,  an  I 
were  rid  of  the  rule  of  royal  or  proprietary  government,  their  affaiis 
were  conducted  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  address.  If  any 
one  should  say,  "  admit  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  the  electiv; 
franchise,  but  exclade  the  lowest  class ;"  the  answer  is,  that  in  i 
community  where  there  has  been  a  pretty  equal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty from  the  beginning,  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  possession 
of  political  rights  by  even  the  lowest  class,  will  he  altogether  les^, 
than  in  a  country  where  everything  has  commenced  wrong,  and 
where  the  laws  are  studiously  intent  on  condensing  property  in  ths 
hands  of  a  few.  The  lowest  class  will  not  be  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude in  the  former,  to  mate  any  sensible  impression  upon  the  resi:]r 
of  the  vote.  The  United  States  are  the  first  countiy  which  ha- 
made  the  experiment  upon  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  of  infinite  moment 
to  pui-sne  it  until  its  practicability  is  fairly  tested.  The  lowest  cI.it^ 
have  a  stake  in  the  commonwealth  as  well  as  any  other  class  ;  tlijv 
are  the  most  defenceless  portion  of  the  population  ;  and  the  sens?  r-f 
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indepondoaoc  wKich  the  enjoy  ma  nt  of  political  rights  inspiresi,  in  innu- 
merabie  instances  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  acquisition  of  property.  If 
the  experiment  fails,  if  the  Intervention  of  the  lowest  class  in  the  elec- 
tions, exercises  too  disturbing  an  influeace  upon  the  motions  of  the 
government,  the  expedient  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  cities,  and  towns  may  be  easily  I'esorted  to.  The 
difficulty  would  be  exceedingly  great,  impossible  I  may  say,  of  effect- 
ing a  change  now.  The  lowest  class  are  for  the  most  part  laborers, 
but  tlieir  wages  ate  ench  as  to  enable  them  to  live  in  great  comfort ; 
they  are  closely  connected  with  the  great  class  which  stands  above 
them  ;  and  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  two,  would  not 
permit  the  enactment  of  any  law  which  should  exclude  the  former 
from  their  present  position.  But  if  a  host  of  proletarians  should 
rise  up,  whose  voice  in  the  government  was  detriment*]  to  the  public 
interests,  unfriendly  to  the  maintenance  of  that  order,  regularity, 
and  justice,  which  makes  up  the  true  idea  of  a  commonwealth,  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  would  be  lost,  and  as  there  would  be  no  motive 
for  continuing  a  rule  after  the  reason  for  it  had  ceased,  the  great 
body  of  the  commonwealth,  who  will  forever  bo  the  majority,  wovdd 
unite  in  imposing  some  restriction  on  the  electoral  franchise. 

One  very  important  consequence  follows  from  these  views;  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  rule  of  eligibility  to  office  in  the 
same  proportion  as  that  for  the  electoral  franchise.  If  one  is  with- 
out restriction,  the  other  should  be  so  also.  Theground  upon  which 
the  argument  in  the  first  part  proceeds,  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
in  one  class  all  the  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  good  govern- 
ment. But  if  we  can  find  them  separately  existing  in  two  classes, 
we  may  by  combining  them  into  one  class  for  political  purposes, 
attain  the  desired  end.  Although  honesty  in  political  matters  may 
simply  consist  in  an  instinctive  resistance  of  the  general  interest  to 
the  private  interest  of  a  few,  yet  if  in  practice  the  consequences 
ore  the  same,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  natural  integrity  of  character, 
the  legislator  will  have  attained  all  he  has  any  right  to  expect.  The 
public  interest  is  promoted  by  honest  views.  If  honesty  of  purpose 
is  the  moving  spring,  the  end  is  attained  in  its  greatest  perfection. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  an  interest  in  the  general  weal  is  the  moving 
spring,  the  same  political  end  is  attained.  As  a  substitute  for  a 
property  qualification  for  office,  some  have  pi-opoaed  to  place  the 
age  of  the  candidate  high,  torequirethat  they  should  be  forty  or  forty - 
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five  Ijcfore  ailmission  even  to  the  legislative  Ijody.  This  is  evideatly 
impiactieable,  unless  we  raise  the  requisite  age  of  tlie  voters  also. 
It  is  they  who  determine  the  rule  of  eligibility  to  office,  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  they  would  deprive  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege. But  there  are  very  wise  reasons  why  this  restriction  should 
not  be  imposed.  It  would  lower  instead  of  elevating  the  capacity 
of  candidates  for  ofEce.  At  present,  electors  are  the  persons  elected, 
and  these  again  fall  into  the  body  of  electors.  If  the  legislature  then, 
is  a  school  of  discipline  for  those  who  compose  it,  it  is  ec[iially  so 
for  the  electors.  In  this  way  a  most  advantageous  influence  is  exer- 
cised upon  the  whole  mass  of  the  population.  The  consciousness 
that  they  are  electors,  and  that  they  may  be  elected  to  a  place  of 
trust,  sharpens  the  minds  of  individuals,  and  even  amidst  the  eon- 
fusion  of  party  politics,  rears  up  a  much  greater  number  of  sagacious, 
and  well  informed  persons,  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  If 
during  the  last  seventy  years,  all  the  citizens  under  forty  had 
been  debarred  from  the  elective  franchise,  or  entering  the  legislative 
assemblies  in.  America,  there  would  have  been  less  instead  of  more 
order  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  ,  tor  the  gieat  mas',  of  the  popu- 
lation would  have  possessed  less  intelligence,  sagacity  and  pmdence. 
Bacon  baa  said  that  there  is  "but  one  mode  of  piedictmg  political 
events,  and  that  is  by  ascertaining  the  piedominant  opinions  of  the 
average  of  men  who  are  under  thirty  '  Wc  are  enabled  to  do  this 
in  a  clear,  determinate,  and  legal  wiy,  by  enduwmg  thtm  with  po- 
litical privileges.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  e^  en  mthe  I'onstitn- 
tional  monarchies  of  England  and  Fiance,  the  ^ge  of  the  electoi's  and 
members  of  the  legislature  is  placed  so  low.  bome  of  the  states 
which  compose  the  Swiss  confederacy,  have  erred  on  the  other  side. 
The  age  in  some  is  so  low  as  eighteen,  and  in  others  sixteen.  The 
legislative  assembly  is  the  place  where  opinions  are  discussed,  and 
where  alone  materials  can  be  collected  for  predicting,  as  well  as  for 
providing  for  the  future.  It  is  very  important  that  the  opinions  of 
the  young  should  mingle  with  those  of  mature  ^e.  If  incon- 
venience is  experienced  from  the  ardent  character  of  the  one,  fully 
as  much  would  be  suffeied  from  the  narrow  and  obstinate  prejudices 
of  the  otlier.  The  political  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  the  sta- 
bility in  the  midst  of  progress,  which  the  institutions  exhibit,  are 
attributable  to  the  young,  and  the  old  being  admitted  to  the  public 
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councils.  This  has  not  given  a  predominance  to  the  opinions  of 
either.  It  has  simply  operated  a  fusion  of  the  opinions  of  the  two, 
and  has  placed  at  the  command  of  society,  all  the  genius,  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  one,  together  with  all  the  wisdom,  and  ability  of  the 
other. 

M.  Cbabrol,  in  his  "Kecherehes  Statistiques,"  calculates  that  nine- 
feen-twentietha  of  the  people  o(  France  aie  depen  lent  on  their  Uhoi 
or  personal  exertions  of  some  kmd,  for  their  subsistence  in  other 
words,  that  not  more  than  one  twentieth  are  in  a  conhtion  to  hve 
upon  their  income  merely.  Tucker,  in  his  work  on  the  census  of 
tie  United  States,  has  made  the  same  calculation  for  the  j  e  [  le  of 
that  country.  The  knowledge  of  this  faet  M  bismcndi  ion  ilers 
indispensable,  in  order  to  make  a  wise  an  1  safe  di  tril  ution  ot  the 
political  power.  If  nineteen-twentieths  tf  the  population  aie  con 
demned  to  employments  which  do  not  permit  the  fiee  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  their  understandings,  is  it  not  absurd,  asks  M.  Sismondi, 
to  endow  all  the  people  equally  with  the  electoral  franchise;  in 
other  words,  to  give  nineteen  times  more  power  to  the  ignorant, 
than  to  those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  the  interests  of  tte 
country.  But  we  should  commit  a  great  mistake  if  we  supposed 
that  the  calculation  of  M.  Ohabrol  had  the  same  meaning  in  all 
countries.  Although  in  every  coantry  the  number  of  those  devoted 
to  physical  labor  is  nineteen  to  one,  it  will  not  follow  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  is  the  same  in  all.  For  instance,  the  majority 
of  proprietors  in  the  United  States  possess  from  eighty  to  two 
hundred  acres  of  land;  in  France,  from  six  to  ten;  in  Great  Britain, 
fram  fifteen  to  twenty-five;  nevertheless,  the  American  proprietor  is 
as  dependent  for  his  maintenance  upon  the  cultivation  of  his  fanu, 
as  the  French  or  English  proprietor.  But  the  maintenance  of  the 
former  comprehends  much  more  than  that  of  the  two  last.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  rural  population  composes  one-third,  in  the  United 
States  it  is  three-fourths  of  the  population.  These  circumstances 
place  a  wide  distinction  between  the  population  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  or  France.  The  proportion  of  the  rural 
population  is  as  great  in  France  as  in  tlie  United  States,  but  their 
condition  is  infinitely  lower.  Although  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
American  people  are  dependent  upon  their  labor,  yet  if  more  than 
one-half  of  this  number  are  placed  in  an  easy  condiUon,  and  have  a 
revenue  greatly  superior  to  the  same  class  in  other  countries,  their 
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labor  will  not  he  anything  like  so  intense  and  humiliating.  The 
condition  of  the  majority  of  French  propiietors  is  little  better  than 
of  the  English  operatives:  neither  earn  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 
the  lowest  animal  wants.  American  proprietors,  on  the  contrary, 
live  in  comfort,  and  a  fair  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  understandings.  For  even  where  the  education  is  of 
a  limited  character,  the  feeling  of  independence  gives  a  spring  to  the 
intellectual  faculties.  The  difference  between  the  American  and 
Emopean  laborer  is  as  great  as  between  the  American  and  Euro- 
peaa  proprietor.  The  American  laborer  earns  from  three  pecks  to 
a  bushel  of  wheat  daily;  the  averse  wages  of  even  the  English  la- 
borer during  the  last  five  centuries  have  been  a  little  more  than  one 
peek. 

M.  Sismondi  insists  [Etudes  sur  les  Seiences  Socialcs,  v.  1,  p. 
64,]  that  the  most  fortunate  result  which  can  be  expected  from  an 
election  by  universal  suffrage,  is  that  the  choice  will  be  a  mean  be- 
tween all  the  differences,  so  that  if  there  are  nineteen  ignorant  elec- 
tors for  one  well  informed,  the  legislative  body  will  be  nineteen- 
twentieths  nearer  the  ignorance  of  the  one  than  the  intelligence  of 
the  other.  This,  however,  is  contradicted  by  universal  experience. 
The  opinion  of  Brougham  is  more  correct,  when  he  declares  that, 
"if  universal  suffrage  were  now  established  in  Great  Britain,  not 
one  peasant  would  be  elected  to  Parliament."  Moral  inability  pro- 
duces nearly  the  same  results  as  physical  inability.  Those  who  are 
without  knowledge,  without  ability,  or  aptitude  for  public  affairs, 
feel  themselves  instinctively  and  irresistibly  impelled  to  lean  upon 
those  who  have  these  qualities  in  some  respectable  degree.  Thei'e 
never  has  been  a  legislative  assembly  thoscn  by  the  people  which 
did  not  contain  men  of  high  characicr  and  supeiior  endowments. 
In  France,  after  the  revolution  of  1S4H  su  h  men  as  De  Tocijue- 
vQle,  Berryer,  Thiers,  Barrot,  Dupin,  Arago  &e  were  immediately 
elected  to  the  legislative  body.  The  same  result  has  invariably 
taken  place  in  the  United  States.  Why  this  should  be  the  case — 
why  some  men  of  superior  merit  are  returned  together  witha.greater 
number  of  inferior  capacities,  and  why  the  first  w  dl  be  able  to  exert 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  assembly,  affords  matter  for  curious  in- 
quiiy:  Ist.  There  is  in  all  men  a  natural  and  instinctive  i-espect  for 
superior  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  result  of  leflectioa,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  any  more  than  our  other  instinct:*.     2d.  The 
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sharp  edge  of  envy  is  taken  off  liy  the  knowledge  which  the  people 
have  tlut  the  snceessfiil  candidates  owe  their  election  to  them.  3d. 
Every  one  in  the  affairs  of  private  life  calls  upon  others  to  do  what 
he  cannot  do,  or  do  so  skiUfuily  himself:  upon  the  lawyer,  in  a 
legal  controversy ;  upon  the  physician,  in  sickness.  4th.  These 
causes  are  greatly  strengthened  liy  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  po- 
litical men.  The  public  di'^play  which  they  make,  the  topics  they 
debate,  strike  powerfully  upon  the  imagination  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. They  are  not  merely  instructed;  they  are  amused,  and  their 
feelings  roused,  by  the  animating  spectacle  which  public  aiiairs  pre- 
sent. But  there  is  nothing  to  produce  animation  when  the  public 
arena  is  occupied  by  dull,  ignorant  men,  any  more  than  thei-e  is  at 
the  theati'e  where  the  actors  have  none  of  the  inspiration  of  genius. 
Through  these  various  instrumentalities,  some  men  of  niling  intel- 
lect are  sui'e  to  be  elected  to  an  assembly  which  has  to  do  with  gieat 
affairs ;  and  such  men,  for  even  stronger  reasons  than  have  influ- 
enced the  electors,  will  exert  a  commanding  influence  upon  the  other 
members.  Superior  minds,  in  whatever  sphere  they  move,  give 
unity  to  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  other  men.  Profound  wTitei's, 
the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  seminaries  of  learning,  all  contribute  to  this 
great  end.  If  we  survey  the  condition  of  a  savage  oi  half  eivdized 
community,  we  find  this  principle  of  unity  entirely  wanting  cveiy 
thing  which  relates  to  the  social,  moral  and  political  regime  is  at 
looseends.  If  we  examine  the  condition  of  a  civilized  comtry 
but  in  which  internal  commotions  have  for  a  time  broken  m  upon 
the  regular  order  of  society,  we  find  the  same  fact  e\emplihei  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  If  we  look  into  the  conlitim  of  the  "^amB 
country,  when  enjoying  tranquility,  we  find  a  state  of  things  en 
tirely  the  reverse.  Eveiy  thing  is  in  its  place  thu  thoi  t,hts  and 
actions  of  men  are  controlled  by  a  principle  of  unity  and  that  pnn 
ciple  of  unity  is  contained  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  machinery 
which  is  in  operation.  The  institution  of  go\  emment  c  ntnUites 
greatly  to  this  end;  it  binds  up  the  scattered,  m  oheient  thoughts 
and  interests  of  men,  and  makes  them  all  ten!  to  some  common 
end.  The  use  of  representative  government,  as  cf  ntra  distingui  bed 
from  pure  democracy,  is  not  to  reflect  the  vague  and  loo^e  opinions 
of  the  millions  of  men  who  live  under  it,  but  to  sift  those  opinions 
to  draw  out  what  is  valuable,  and  thus  to  give  fixedness,  consisten 
cy  and  unity  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  as  well  as  to  the  plans  of  go- 
vernment.    This  want  is  infinitely  more  pressing  in  a  country  of 
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great  extent,  than  in  one  of  narrow  dimensions.  But  even  the  &mn]l 
repnliiics  of  Greece  ivere  obliged  (o  invent  some  plan  in  oriler  to 
get  rid  of  the  disordei'  which  would  have  arisen  from  an  assemblage 
of  the  people  in  person;  such  as  vesting  the  senatodalbody  with 
the  initiative,  confiding  the  reduction  of  the  laws  to  special  com- 
mittees, or  bureaus,  and  the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of 
puhlic  orators.  All  these  were  representative  bodies,  and  helped  to 
make  compensation  for  the  inherent  defecis  of  the  system.  With-' 
out  some  such  expedients,  the  legislative  assembly  would  have  been 
converted  into  a  bedlam.  A  goverament  which  is  representative 
throughout,  attains  these  ends  in  much  higher  perfection.  It  is  not 
necessary,  nor  even  desirable,  that  a  country  should  employ  all  its 
eminent  men  in  political  affairs.  There  are  other  and  higher  occu- 
pations for  the  ruling  minds  who  belong  to  it;  higher,  because  the 
eminent  political  men  of  eveiy  country  are  themselves  foi-med,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  tlie  great  tliinbere  and  writei-s  in  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  America  so  far  presents  the  singular  spec- 
tacle of  a  country  whose  eminent  men  have  been  formed  by  the  gieat 
minds  of  other  countries.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  slie  at 
least  does  not  convert  all  her  gifted  citizens  into  public  men.  Pro- 
vision will  thus  be  made  for  building  up  a  profound  literature  at 
home,  and  preventing  «s  looking  abroad  in  order  to  obtain  the  great 
rudiments  of  knowledge.  We  shall  then  cease  to  be  an  eleemosyna- 
ry people,  in  what  relates  to  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  notion  of  a  property  qualification,  as  necessaiy  to  entitle  to 
a  vote,  seems  to  be  derived  from  feudal  institutions.  A  veiy  few 
instances  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  found  in  antiquity.  The  feudal 
law  80  completely  united  every  species  of  political  right  with  do- 
minion in  the  soil,  that  even  after  a  regular  representative  assembly 
grew  up,  the  right  of  suffrage,  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  hold  office, 
was  made  to  depend  upon  the  fact  whether  the  persons  were  landed 
proprietors,  or  not.  In  G-i-eat  Britain,  a  qualification  of  tliis  kind 
is  still  necessary  :  a  freehold  in  county,  and  a  leasehold  in  borough 
elections.  In  Scotland,  until  recently,  none  bnt  tenants  in  capite, 
that  is,  persons  who  held  immediately  of  the  crown  (whether  really 
or  constructively,  was  immaterial)  had  a  right  to  vote  in  county 
elections.  For  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  system  was,  that 
it  was  by  a  fiction  only  they  were  so  denominated.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  have  any  interest  whatever  in  the  soil. 
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Tliey  possessed  the  franchise  on  account  of  what,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, is  termed  supeiiority.  They  were  originally  tonents  in  ca- 
pite  ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  sever  his  superiority 
from  his  land  ;  selling  the  last,  and  yet  retaining  the  former ;  the 
purchaser  consequently  acqniring  the  riglit  to  a  vote.  This  was  a 
strange  anomaly  at  any  time  ;  hut  that  Buch  a  law  ehotild  be  found 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in 
the  most  enligtened  country  of  Europe,  is  difficult  to  explain  by  any 
sensible  mode  of  reasoning.  It  shows  that  the  artificial  govern- 
ments alone  are  able  to  reconcile  the  most  heterogeneous  and  con- 
tradictory things — can  insist  that  the  public  safety  demands  that 
property  and  power  should  forever  go  together ;  and  then  throw 
away  the  principle  as  unmeaning  and  valueless,  and  confer  power 
upon  those  who  have  no  property.  The  consequence  of  this  state 
of  things  was,  the  electorial  franchise  was  much  more  restricted, 
and  the  system  of  representation  altogether  more  irregular,  than  in 
either  England  or  Ireland. 

In  France,  since  the  creation  of  a  house  of  deputies,  a  different 
plan  has  been  adopted.  The  right  to  a  vote  depends  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  varying  at  different  periods, 
from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  for  each  individual.  This  presupposes 
the  possession  of  property,  but  then  it  may  be  indifferently,  either 
reai  or  personal.  The  tax  must  be  a  direct  one,  but  even  if  there  is 
any  real  distinction  between  what  are  termed  direct  and  what  are 
termed  indirect  taxes,  the  former  are  deemed  ei^ually  applicable  to 
both  kinds  of  property.  In  America,  a  property  qualification  was 
once  necessary  in  all  the  state  governments ;  and  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  a  vote  for  members  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives was  the  same  ais  it  was  in  each  state,  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature.  The  laws,  however,  have  undergone 
a  total  alteration  in  almost  all  the  states.  Universal  suffrage  is  now 
the  rule,  a  propei-ty  qualification  the  exception  ;  and  the  elections  to 
the  federal  legislature  are  obliged  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
changes  made  in  the  respective  states. 

Tho  origin  of  a  custom  is  never  sufficient  to  determine  its  utility, 
nor  to  give  UB  its  true  meaning  at  a  subsequent  time.  Such  changes 
take  place  in  the  frame  of  society,  in  modem  communities,  that  an 
institution  which  was  well  enough  adapted  to  a  very  imperfect  civili- 
zation, may  lose  its  signification  and  become  highly  injurious  at  a 
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more  advanced  period.  It  is  tme,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an 
inatitulion  which  was  iitted  to  answer  one  purpose,  may,  when  that 
has  ceased  to  exist,  he  found  to  answer  some  other  end  in  a  still 
higher  degree.  And,  therefore,  it  cannot  he  stated  as  an  universal 
proposition,  that  if  the  original  design  has  failed,  the  institution 
should  therefore  be  abolished.  But  it  is  still  more  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  opposite  error,  and  never  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  antiquity  of  an  institution  is  what  entitles  it  to  the  respect  of 
mankind.  The  prejudice  is  sometime  of  advantage,  by  correcting 
the  precipitancy  of  innovation.  Bat  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
Btances,  it  only  darkens  and  confuses  the  understanding,  and  contri- 
butes to  retain  society  in  a  stationary  condition. 

A  property* qiialificationhas  been  defended  in  modem  times,  on 
two  grounds :  First,  That  property  is  the  chief  thing  which  the 
laws  have  to  deal  with,  and  therefore  it  is  fit  that  the  privilege 
should  be  worn  by  thosewho  represent  the  most  important  interests 
of  society.  Second,  That  as  a  general  rule,  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty affords  a  surer  test  of  a  capacity  for  the  judicious  exercise  of 
the  electorial  franchise,  than  any  other  which  can  be  devised. 

To  disseminate  property  is  to  disseminate  power ;  and  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  diffusion  of  liberty  gives  rise  to  the  diffusion  of  both 
property  and  power.  And  as  the  true  plan  ot  balanrmg  ponti  ib 
to  prevent  its  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  few — to  distiibuteit 
as  widely  as  possible  ;  so  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  contuse 
to  govern  the  governors,  is  to  open  the  way  to  all  cla^iC-i  of  men  for 
the  acquisition  of  property.  And  the  most  effectual  waj  ot  domg 
this,  is  to  extend  the  electorial  franchise  as  widely  ab  practitalle 
Neither  tlie  abolition  of  primogeniture,  nor  any  othei  enactment  of 
the  civil  code,  has  in  the  United  States  assiited  so  much  m  effecting 
a  distribution  of  property,  as  have  the  political  institutions  bo 
that  even  admitting,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  is  fit  power  and  pio 
perty  should  go  together :  if  cannot  be  wise  to  adtptasjstcm  the 
direct  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  gro-\vth  and  dissemination  ot 
property.  Formerly,  landed  property  constituted  the  pnntipal 
capital  of  society.  But  the  case  is  now  very  much  altered  Indus 
try,  sagacity,  and  enterprise,  thongh  they  can  neither  he  seen  or 
touched,  compose,  at  the  present  day,  the  chiet  elements  of  wealth 
No  man,  however  affluent,  can  now  tell  with  any  degree  of  certamty 
how  long  his  estate  will  continue  to  be  enjoyed  by  Ms  descendants  ; 
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such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  inert  hahits  of  those  who  are 
horn  rich  permit  property  to  crumble,  and  such  the  corresponding 
activity  with  which  those  who  are  horn  poor  acquire  the  ability  to 
appropriate  that  property  to  themselves. 

Why  it  is,  that  the  communication  of  political  privileges  to  a 
people  imparts  so  much  vigor  and  activity  to  their  whole  character, 
is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  It  removes  a  feeling  of  degradation, 
the  invariable  effect  of  which  is  to  benumh  and  stupify  the  mind,  if 
it  does  not  produce  worse  consequences.  It  is  true,  one  can  hardly 
say,  that  the  peasantry  of  Kussia,  or  Austria  realize  this  feeling  ; 
since  having  been  habitoated,  from  time  immemorial,  to  a  state  of 
complete  subjection,  they  can  hardly  fonn  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  privilege.  But  in  all  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe, 
where  the  electorial  franchise  is  alreaily  extended  to  a  part  of  the 
population,  those  who  ai'e  excluded  from  its  exercise  are  able  to 
make  a  comparison  of  their  situation  with  that  of  others  ;  and  a 
sense  of  their  own  inferiority  is  forced  upon  them. 

The  gi'cat  advantage  arising  from  the  free  communication  of  the 
privilege  consists,  then,  in  its  giving  men  new  faculties,  and  not 
merely  new  rights.  It  enables  them  for  the  first  time  to  realize  a 
sense  of  degradation,  which  they  were  before  too  much  debased  to 
feel.  It  places  the  great  body  of  the  population  in  the  only  condi- 
tion in  which  it  is  possible  to  place  them  ;  where  their  understand- 
ings will  be  opened,  their  views  enlarged,  and  their  feeling  elevated. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dreary,  and  monotonous,  than  the 
time  which  is  passed  in  the  drudgery  of  supplying  our  animal 
wants,  if  there  is  nothing  besides  to  give  variety  and  interest  to  life, 
'riie  beings  who  are  condemned  to  this  species  of  subterranean  ex- 
istence, are  never  able  to  acquire  the  proper  character  of  men. 

Medical  writers  have  observed  that  nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
produce  mental  aberration  as  the  habit  acquired  by  some  individuals, 
of  brooding  over  one  train  of  ideas.  The  mind  which  is  exercised 
in  this  way,  is  deprived  of  its  healthful  action  ;  the  balance  between 
its  different  faculties  is  lost,  and  its  strength  gradually  undermined. 
It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  this  takes  place.  But  thei-e  is  a  con- 
dition of  mind  very  similar  to  this,  which  may  be  termed  fatuity  — 
an  intelleetnal  torpor,  which,  in  some  countries,  takes  possession  of 
whole  classes  ;  produced  by  the  addiction  to  an  exceedingly  narrow 
round  of  pursuits,  and  which  prevents  the  natural    play    of  the 
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mental  powers  and  affections,  Long  hatit  familiarizes  the  observer 
to  this  melancholy  spectacle  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  an  example  of 
mentalaherration,  though  in  a  much  less  degree  than  the  state  be- 
fore desci'ibed.  Whoever  has  closely  watched  the  countenances  and 
behavior  of  the  peasantiy  of  most  European  countries,  when  they 
arrive  in  the  United  States,  must  have  been  struck  with  this  charac- 
teristic mark.  There  is  an  obtuseness  of  intellect,  a  withered  and 
sunken  aspect,  a  bent  and  difficult  gait,  which  contrast  strongly 
■with  tlie  alert  stop  and  animated  countenances  of  American  agii- 
cultuiists. 

There  are  two  modes  of  rectifying  this  unfortunate  condition  of 
society — education  and  the  influence  of  free  institutions.  Education 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  mind  may  take  in  the  mere  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  and  yet  its  faculties  never  be  developed.  The  insti- 
tutions under  which  we  live,  the  social  oi-ganization  which  encom- 
passes -as,  are  what  give  vitality  and  meaning  to  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  knowledge  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  ever  acquire. 
Liberty  both  imparts  elasticity  to  the  mind,  and  supplies  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  is  chiefly  exercised.  For  the  general  communica- 
tion of  an  important  political  privilege  breaks  down  the  wall  of 
partition  between  the  different  classes.  Men  of  low  degree  are 
brought  into  association  with  those  who  possess  supeiior  advan- 
tages. The  former  are  taught  to  have  more  self-respect,  more  con- 
fidence in  themselves ;  and  the  wide  range  of  general  information 
which  is  now  placed  within  their  reach,  inspires  the  greatest  in- 
quisitiveness  imaginable  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
in  which  they  have  now  become  actors  themselves.  All  this,  so 
far  from  withdrawing  attention  from  their  private  pursuits,  adds 
fresh  vigor  to  their  exertions,  simply  because  it  supplies  such  a  fund 
of  variety  to  life.  And  thus  this  imexpccted  consequence  follows, 
that  in  a  country  where  no  property  qualification  is  attached  to  the 
enjoyment  of  political  privileges,  the  number  of  people  who  possess 
property  is  the  greatest.  And  wherever  the  qualification  is  highest, 
the  less  is  the  number  of  those  who  have  property  ;— a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  false  train  of  reasoning  to  which  the  mind  is  fre- 
quently conducted,  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to  what  is  called  the 
ancient  and  established  order  of  society. 

There  is  an  old  maxim  that  the  political  institutions  can  never  be 
made  f  o  rise  higher  than  the  manners.     And  a  more  pernicious  one 
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has  never  been,  incorporated  into  ihe  book  of  politics.  There  is  no 
difference  in.  this  respect  between  political  and  any  otlier  institutions. 
And  if  the  maxim  liad  ever  been  earned  to  anything  lilce  its  full 
extent,  society  would  never  have  made  a  single  step  in  improve- 
ment. For  what  are  religion,  edocation,  and  the'  body  of  conven- 
tional rules  which  preside  over  a  community,  hut  so  many  institu- 
tions, which,  finding  men  ignorant  and  weak,  lift  them  up,  and 
make  them  better  and  wiser.  The  true  maxim  is  that  the  political 
institutions  do  exercise  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  man- 
ners, and  that  every  improvement  of  the  former  contributes  to  raise 
society  to  a  higher  level.  And  I  am  per&uaded  if  some  of  the  Eu- 
ropean governments  I  could  name  were  resolved,  manfully,  but  cir- 
cumspectly, to  rid  themselves  of  the  prejudice,  that  what  has  been 
must  continue  to  be,  and  if  they  would  impart  a  lai^  share  of  liber- 
ty to  the  people,  that  it  would  redound  to  the  strength  and  pros- 
perity of  both  government  and  people. 

There  are  several  considerations,  in  addition  to  those  already  sug- 
gested, which  go  very  far  to  show  that  a  law  which  attaches  a 
property  c[naliScation  to  the  right  of  suffrage  is  unwise  and  without 
utility. 

First.  Public  opinion  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  great 
moving  force  of  all  govoraments.  It  is  then  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  inquire  what  part  of  the  population  it  is  which  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  this  public  opinion.  Is  it  certain  that  it  is  only 
the  class  of  p]-oprietora?  Very  far  from  it ;  there  are  great  multitudes 
of  people  in  Great  Britain  and  France  who  are  totally  disfmnchised, 
and  whose  opinions  and  intere.sts  are  of  so  much  consequence  as  to 
render  their  influence,  even  when  deprived  of  sufii'age,  of  infinite  im- 
portance, whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  And  this  constitutes  the 
test  of  the  expediency  of  a  property  qualification.  If  whole  classes 
who  are  disqualified  have  snfiieient  weight  in  society  to  bear  a  part 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  it  decides  the  question  in  favor 
of  a  liberal  nde  of  suffrage.  If  those  who  have  faculties  to  think, 
and  an  abundant  curiosity  with  regard  to  all  public  affairs,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  privilege,  they  will  succeed  in  spite  of  every  effort 
the  legislator  may  make  in  giving  a  direction  to  public  opinion. 

I  venture  to  say,  that  all  the  great  measures  of  reform  which 
have  been  set  on  foot  during  the  last  twenty  yeat«  in  Great  Britain, 
have  been  brought  about  in  great  part,  through  the  influence  of  that 
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mimeroTis  body  of  active  and  intelligent  citizens,  who  are  sliut  out 
from  a  direct  participation  in  political  power.  But  ciritical  emer- 
gencies occur  in  all  governments ;  when  the  passions  of  different  or- 
ders of  men  are  violently  inflamed  ;  and  when  what  was  before  an 
invisible  influence,  will  come  to  wear  a  more  palpable  form.  The 
whole  class  of  disfranchised,  composed  in  part  of  sagacious  and 
otherwise  well  disposed  people,  will  then  resemble  a  foreign  force, 
rather  than  a  body  of  orderly  citizens,  and  may  imngme  that  m 
self-defense  it  is  necessary  to  batter  down  existing  mstitution*; 

The  British,  and  still  more  the  French  government  is  placed  m 
this  position.  Two  hundred  thousand  electors  in  the  last  wheie  the 
adult  male  population  is  five  or  six  millions,  is  too  great  a  dispio- 
portion  ;  and  it  is  not  sui-prising  that  the  fear  of  a  di-sputed  succes- 
sion, or  some  other  speck  discerned  upon  the  political  hoiizon, 
should  produce  so  much  apprehension  among  those  who  take  the 
lead  in  public  affairs.  In  Great  Britain  the  reform  bill  extended  the 
privilege  considerably  ;  but  one  thirty-fifth  part  of  the  population  is 
much  too  small  a  proportion  in  a  country  whete  the  stanliil  of 
popular  intelligence  has  been  so  much  elevated  dniing  the  last  hilf 
centuiy.  I  am  not  acquainted  vnth  all  the  vieus  of  the  English 
chartists ;  but  so  formidable  a  body  of  men  could  hnrdly  ha^.  e  been 
banded  together  in  that  great  community,  unless  the  electoral  fran- 
chise was  needlessly  withheld  from  a  very  substintnl  part  of  the 
eitiaens,  and  unless  those  who  wei-e  so  earnest  m  endeavonag  to 
effect  a  reform,  had  been  animated  by  the  characteristic  good  sense 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  race.  There  is  no  necessity  for  acquiescing 
in  the  exti-eme  views  of  Mr.  Bentham,  or  Major  Cartwright :  a  wide 
field  for  profitable  legislation  is  opened,  whether  we  adopt  or  dis- 
card them.  The  chartists  have  assuredly  paved  the  way  for  further 
concessions  at  some  future  day.  The  present  law  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  talked  about  hy  the  party  in  power,  and  the  paiiy  in 
opposition,  by  Pitt  and  hy  Fox,  as  far  back  as  1786,  and  was 
achieved  nearly  half  a  century  after. 

Second.  A  government  which  confines  the  electoral  franchiBe 
within  very  narrow  limits,  fails  to  avail  itself  of  the  strength  and 
faculties  of  the  whole  of  its  people.  It  is  like  the  strong  man  cut- 
ting off  his  right  arm  with  his  left.  In  the  United  States,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  privilege  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  gives  rise 
to  order  and  tranquility,  instead  of  tumult  and  insurrection.     For 
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an  immistafcalile  test  is  thus  affo  i  il  th  t    11  p  Vl  ures  fol- 

low the  course  whieh  the  majo  ty  h  1  eil  \  3  there  is 
nothing  which  is  so  much  calc  1  ted  t  ul  1  th  H  and  to 
produce  an  irresistible  obedience  t  fl  1  a  tl  kn  wl  dge  that 
they  are  imposed  by  an  authority  h  h  h  tl  nly  1  t  mate  title 
to  command.     This  alone  is  an  imm  n     ad    nt  ^    t  iety  :  so 

that  even  admitting  that  pnbl  afi  ir  a  n  t  n  every 
particular  instance,  conducted  th  as  m  h  j  d  m  nt,  and 
discretion,  as  we  coald  desire ;  y  t  f     n  th   a  tl   y  are  cha- 

ractfirized  by  more  pnidence,  and  ^     1  a         ted  terence  to 

the  public  weal  than  is  discov      1"!     m     th  nnents,  we 

may  even  afford  to  prize  the  fla  th      y  t  m    f      th    sake  of 

its  general  utility.     Montesquieu  &a  d     f  th   j         w  tablished 

in  Constantinople,  it  would  diffu  1  gl  t  n  n  th  t  region. 
And  it  has  actually  done  so  ;  and  II  th  t         y     largement 

of  the  electoral  franchise  in  Great  Britain  has  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  public  tranquility.  Invariably 
the  introduction  of  free  institntions,  if  it  does  not  find  a  people  al- 
ready prepai-ed  for  self-government,  will  in  no  long  time  i-endet 
them  60. 

The  general  communication  of  the  electoral  privilege  banishes  the 
distinction  of  patricians  and  plebeians — a  distinction  which  is  quick 
in  making  its  appearance,  whenever  it  has  any  root  in  the  laws.  All 
the  parts  of  society  are  thus  combined  into  one  firm  and  compact 
whole,  and  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  nation  are 
proportionally  anginented.  Oa  the  other  hand,  where  the  right  is 
very  much  restricted,  two  forces  in  the  state  are  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other  :  the  legal  and  natural  majority  ;  the  one  conscious 
of  the  right,  the  other  of  power.  The  country  is  then  sui-e  to  bo 
torn  by  intestine  divisions — divisions  not  created  by  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  ordinary  measures  of  administration,  which  may 
follow  one  dii'eetion  or  another,  without  much  affecting  the  public 
welfare  ;  but  divisions  which  are  of  fundamental  import,  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  surprising,  tlierefore,  that  even  the  extreme  into 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  run,  of  introducing  nni- 
versal  suffrage,  or  nearly  so,  so  far  from  destroying  the  public  hap- 
piness, as  was  predicted,  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  promoting 
it.     The  natural  and  the  legal  majority  being  rendered  identical,  the 
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Borfiice  of  society  is  freq^iieutly  ruffled,  but  tlie  existence  of  t!ie  insti- 
tution, is  no  longer  jeopardized. 

Third,  It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  human  nature,  that  what- 
ever is  rendered  common  and.  familiar,  loses  on  that  very  account 
its  power  over  the  imagination.  Our  feelings  may  he  ever  so  much 
interested  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ohject,  yet  no  sooner  is  it  fairly  at- 
tained than  the  charm  of  novelty  hegins  to  suhside.  The  mind 
which  was  hefore  tossed  by  contrary  hopes  and  fears,  recovers  its 
composure,  and  a  ntate  approaching  even  to  indifference  sometimes 
succeeds  to  one  of  excitement.  This  is  as  tnie  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics as  in  any  other  human  conceni.  The  samehopes  and  affections 
are  set  in  motion  in  both,  and  they  are  liahle  therefore  to  he  raised 
and  depressed  by  the  same  causes.  A  privilege  which,  hefora  it  was 
granted  was  viewed  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  is  deprived  of  a  good 
deal  of  its  attraction,  when  it  is  shared  by  milHons. 

Tlie  European  governments  discover  the  greatest  alarm,  and  the 
most  unreasonable  timidity,  whenever  the  snljject  of  popular  rights 
is  touched.  But  we  are  not  authorized  to  believe  that  there  is  so 
mnch  danger  to  tie  political  institutions  from  that  quarter,  when 
there  is  the  fact  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  which  no  one  can  gain- 
say, that  those  governments  which  have  extended  the  sphere  of  popu- 
lar rights  the  farthest,  are  the  best  administered,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  favored  witli  the  greatest  degree  of  public  tranquility.  I  wonid 
say  to  all  those  governments,  if  you  are  afraid  of  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  a  people  which  is  fast  growing  iato  manhood — if  you 
feel  alarmed  at  the  intelligence  and  consequent  weight  ivhich  the 
people  are  everywhere  acquiring,  make  haste  to  avert  the  mischiefs 
which  are  brooding  over  society,  by  imparting  to  them  as  lai^  an 
amount  of  freedom  as  is  practicable.  Make  what  is  now  a  privi- 
lege and  distinction,  the  common  property  of  a  groat  number ;  it 
will  then  become  cheap,  common,  and  familiar.  A  state  of  popular 
excitement  will  not  he  perpetually  kept  up,  and  society  will  in  no 
long  time  accommodate  itself  to  the  change.  There  is  no  difference, 
hy  nature,  between  Americans  and  the  people  of  other  countries  ; 
for  the  former  were  themselves  Europeans  originally.  Their  institu- 
tions have  made  them  what  they  now  are. 

The  electoral  franchise  has  effected  this  important  revolution  in 
human  affairs.  Public  measures  are  no  longer  decided  upon  the  field 
of  battle ;  hostile  armies   ate  now  converted  into  political  parties  ; 
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and  military  captains  into  civil  leaders.  Changes  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration, which  years  of  civil  war  were  unahle  to  accomplish, 
are  now  brought  about,  silently,  and  imperceptibly,  by  the  agency 
of  the  ballot  box.  If  few  are  aware  of  the  value  of  the  mighty 
change  which  has  taken  place,  or  even  of  its  existence,  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  causes  to  whicli  I  have  already  referred.  Men  cease  to 
be  moved  by  what  has  become  the  settled  order  of  society. 

But  there  is  another  benefit,  which  the  general  possession  of  the 
privilege  will  confer.  A  people  who  enjoy  a  long  period  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity,  ate  apt  to  become  slothful  and  effeminate.  The 
exercise  of  political  privileges,  by  opening  an  arena  for  the  opera- 
tion of  parties  on  the  largest  possible  scale,  keeps  the  minda  of  men 
in  constant  activity,  and  wai'ds  off  the  approach  of  that  listlessness 
and  decay,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  society,  when  it 
has  attained  a  very  high  civilization. 

There  is  this  advantage  from  founding  government  upon  the  will 
of  the  majority ;  that  if  alterations  are  afterwards  found  expedient, 
they  will  all  originate  with  the  sam.e  power.  It  is  possible,  that  at 
some  distant  period,  the  public  weal  in  the  United  States  may  require 
some  modification  cf  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  true  maxim  in  a 
republic  is,  that  every  right  should  be  placed  in  subordination  to 
the  general  welfare.  If  then  the  right  is  ever  restricted,  the 
change  will  be  attended  by  this  important  advantage.  It  will  be 
brought  about  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  Tliis 
diiFers  the  institution  fundamentally  from  what  it  is  anywhere  else. 
It  is  not  the  mere  abstract  limitation  of  the  right  which  is  to  be 
complained  of.  For  none  but  males  are  now  admitted  ;  and  as  to 
them  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  arbitrarily  fixed  npon  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  right.  It  is  the  restriction  of  the  privilege  by  a 
section  of  the  community  (as  in  the  European  governments,)  which 
constitutes  the  chief  ground  of  objection  It  la  remaikable,  that 
the  Americans  have  constantly  adhered  to  the  principle  that  some 
other  qualification  than  mere  citizenship,  oi  residence,  is  necessary 
in  municipal  elections.  A  pioperty  qnalilication  of  some  kind,  is 
uniformly  imposed  in  this  instance  This  is  not  only  the  case  in 
the  large  cities  ;  it  is  the  general  mle  in  all  the  smaller  towns  which 
are  scattered  over  the  country.  If,  therefore,  it  shaU  ever  be  deemed 
wise  to  impose  a  limitation  upon  the  right  of  voting  at  the  general 
elections,  the  transition  will  not  be  a  violent  one,    It  will  simply 
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lie  the  application  of  a  principle  in  one  form,  to  which,  in  another, 
the  public  is  already  habituated.  Doubtless  the  qualification  exact- 
ed at  all  charter  elections  interferes  as  much  with  the  abstract  piin- 
ciple  of  equal  lights,  as  would  a  similar  restriction  imposed  upon 
the  general  voter.  Yet  there  is,  at  present,  a  very  general  convic- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  rule  in  the  former  case. 

As  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  whether 
it  should  be  "viva  voce,"  or  hy  ballot,  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
question  is  of  so  much  importance  as  is  generally  supposed.  In  the 
early  history  of  moat  communities,  the  former  was  probably  the 
practise.  But  this  was  owing  to  the  jnabilify  to  write,  rather  than 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  manners.  It  is  rarely  a  secret  how  any  one 
votes,  when  the  election  is  hy  ballot.  Free  institntions  throw  open 
the  windows  of  society  so  wide  as  to  unveil  all  political  transactions. 
In  the  United  States,  the  vote  of  every  elector  in  a  county  has  been 
sometimes  calculated  with  absolute  precision  before  hand-  Cicero 
laments  the  disuse  of  the  "  viva  ■voce"  vote  in  his  time.  But  in  a 
period  of  deep  gloom  and  adversity,  sneh  as  existed  when  he  wrote, 
the  mind  which  is  laboring  under  its  depressing  infiuence  will  lay 
hold  of  any  circumstance,  to  give  color  to  its  apprehensions.  Tlie 
ballot  does  not  render  the  vote  of  any  one  a  secret ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  this  eminent  advantage,  that  an  election  becomes 
less  noisy  and  tumultuous  in  conseijuence.  It  is  made  to  resemble 
the  quiet  and  orderly  transaction  of  private  business. 

When  the  electors  are  veiy  numerous,  it  is  fortunately  impracti- 
cable to  organise  them  on  the  plan  adopted  in  France.  There  tho 
electors  form  themselves  into  what  are  denominated  colleges,  into 
which  no  one  not  privileged  to  vote  is  admitted.  The  elections 
are  thus  freed  from  violence,  but  they  are  shrouded  in  darkness,  and 
are  therefore  subjected  to  the  most  sinister  influence.  Until  1830, 
the  presidents  of  these  colleges  were  nominated  hy  the  king — a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  understood  to  give  them  a  decided  advantage, 
if  they  were  themselves  candidates  :  so  sadly  does  a  monarchical 
government  disfigure  free  institutions,  whenever  it  attempts  to  imi- 
tate thorn. 

The  intermediate  vote  has  been  a  favorite  with  some  very  able 
writers.  Mr.  Hume  proposes  it  in  his  plan  of  a  republic.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  made  in  Prance,  on  a  more  extended  scale  than 
was  ever  attempted  in  any  other  country.  At  one  time,  two  inter- 
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mediate  bodies  were  iatcrpo  el  Iptween  tlip  j^riman  eleetcrs  inl  the 
candidates:  so  that  three  STicces5i\p  elections  1-j  as  man^  different 
bodies,  each  diminishing  m  numl  er  were  nucofsary  to  the  election 
of  the  legislative  body,  Thi,  «  hole  plan  however  wi  abandoned 
in  1817,  In  theUnitel  States  i  s  heme  in  some  le-ijects  similar 
lias  been  adopted  in  the  election  ot  the  president  and  senatois  and 
in  most  of  the  state  govemmentH  m  the  ekctiDn  of  j  idges  jnd  i 
few  of  the  administrative  offiiers  But  m  France  not  onlj  were 
members  of  the  legishtnre  elected  by  the  inttimehato  vote  but 
what  was  infinitely  woise  thi,  electoral  cilkge  who  hose  them 
were  constituted  for  iifo  The  small  number  of  peiiins  compisiug 
them,  together  with  thi,  permanent  tenure  of  then  ofhce  rendered 
these  colleges  mere  aristocratic  bodies 

The  election  laws  of  Prince  were  at  one  timo  dishgured  by 
another  deformity.  All  those  who  paid  a  certain  amount  of  taxes, 
seven  hundred  francs  I  think,  were  entitled  to  vote  twice.  In  Grteat 
Brititin  the  double,  and  oven  the  triple  vote  is  allowed ;  but  it 
stands  ou  a  slightly  different  footing  In  France,  the  same  elector 
might  vote  twi^e  for  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  In  tj-reat 
Britain,  the  same  elector  cannot  vote  twice  m  the  sime  county , 
but  ho  may  vote  in  different  counties,  it  he  has  land  of  sufficient 
value  m  etch  He  may  ^ote  twice,  and  e^en  oftner,  tor  diffeient 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  All  such  sthemes  aie  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  genuine  spiitt  of  fret  institutions  nnd  only 
serve  to  "itave  ofl,  oi  to  hasten  the  day  winch  soonei  or  later  will 
corae,  when  a  more  just  system  will  be  estiblished  Indeed,  in 
Prance  the  plan  has  already  been  established.  In  Gre  it  Britain  it 
stands,  notwithstanding  the  reform  act  of  1832. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  provision  in  the  American  laws,  that  the 
elections  are  held  in  tlie  townships,  or  parishes.  This  contributes 
mightily  to  break  the  force  of  party  spirit.  The  plan  has  been  re- 
cently imitated  in  Great  Britain.  Fonnerly,  the  elections  were  held 
at  but  one  place  in  each  county.  It  is  now  held  at  several  places. 
A  similar  arrangement  has  also  been  adopted  in  France.  Instead 
of  the  elections  being  held  by  departments,  they  ate  held  in  the 
.smaller  subdivision  of  "arrondissements."  The  British  and  French 
plans  are  still  imperfect.  The  American  is  thorough,  and  goes  di- 
rectly to  its  object.  In  Europe,  the  plan  is  to  diminish  the  number 
of  electors,  instead  of  multiplying  the  places  of  election. 
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There  is  another  differenco  betw  en  tlie  British  and  French,  and 
the  American  elections.  In  Greit  Britain  the  polls  wore  kept  opea 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  thp  celebrated  Westminster  election, 
when  Mr.  Fox  lost  his  scat,  they  were  open  tyr  six  weeks;  and 
were  then  closed  only  because  the  st-ssion  ot  potliiment  commenced. 
The  period  is  now  restricttsd  to  one  day  in  cities  and  boroughs,  and 
to  two  in  counties.  In  France,  an  elecrion  continues  six  days.  In 
America,  the  polls  are  generally  closed  in  one  day,  and  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  tlian  the  uniYersal  calm  which  immediately  snc- 
ceeds.  The  elections  in  America  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  prodigious  excitement,  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
foundest  tranquility. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


There  is  one  property  peculiar  to  representative  governments, 
whicli  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticod.  It  doubles  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  public  agents.  The  persons  who  ok  elected  to 
office  feel  a  general  responsibility  in  common  vrith  their  constitu- 
ents; because  the  interests  of  both  arc  substantially  the  same,  and 
they  feel  an  additional  responsibility,  in  consequence  of  the  station 
which  they  are  selected  to  fill.  An  association  of  individuals,  act- 
ing in  common  for  their  mutual  advantage,  are  compelled  to  listen 
to  soma  other  motives  than  self  interest;  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
true  that  they  acted  in  common.  But  the  moment  it  is  decided 
that  all  public  measures  shall  be  managed  by  deputies,  instead  of  by 
the  people  in  person,  a  new  and  yery  important  element  is  intro- 
duced info  the  government.  The  incentives  to  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  representative  are  increased.  The  very  self  interest, 
which  before  stood  in  the  way  of  each  one  acting  effectually  for  the 
public  good,  is  made  to  operate  advantageously  upon  the  officer. 
He  is  no  longer  confounded  with  the  crowd.  He  stands  out  to  pub- 
lic view  as  one  selected  to  discbarge  important  duties.  His  con- 
stituents expect  something  more  from  him,  than  they  do  from  them- 
selves; and  Ilia  conduct  is  obliged  fo  be  more  prudent  and  ciicum- 
spect  than  it  would  otherwise  bo. 

The  corrupting  influence  of  office  has  often  been  taken  notice  of. 
But  it  may  be  made  to  have  a  directly  opposite  effect.  I  have  in 
repeated  instances  known  individuals  to  make  nse  of  untiring  cffoits 
to  obtain  some  public  trust,  the  duties  of  which  consisted  in  the 
most  laborious  drudgeiy — in  the  performance  of  a  mere  round 
of  clerical  duties ;   and  I  have  observed  them  closely,   after  their 
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olijeot  was  attained.     To  see  the  singleness  of  purposD,  and  the 
ilefatigable  industry,   which  they  applied  to  their  new  occupatii 
one  would  suppose  that  thsy  had  made  discovery  of  some  Im 
hanstihie  sourcu  of  enjoyment,  which  was  unknown  to  any  one  e. 
Before  they  were  chosen,  their  conduct  seemed  to  be  without  any 
definite  aim.     It  was  a  bundle  of  expedients  ;  not  a  system  of  ac- 
tion.    They  were  not  only  not  distinguished  for  mtelligence,  indus- 
try, or  Botriety  of  demeanor  ;  hut  seemed  to  be  absolutely  deficient 
in  all.     As  soon  as  the  public  confidence  was  held  out  to  them,  all 
these  qnalities  ware  suddenly  waked  up,  and  they  were  Iransformed 
into  active  and  valuable  citizens.     In  most  countries,  the  greater 
part  of  these  individuals  would  have  been  cut  off  from  all  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  ofiice.     They  would  have  occupied  tlie  place  of  pas- 
uive  citizens  merely ;  and  not  even  have  been  admitted  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  electoral  franchise.     Thus,  the  extreme  liberty  which  rep- 
resentative government  imparts  to  the  population,  carries  along  with 
it  its  own  corrective.     Of  all  governments  it  is  the  one  which  creates, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  greatest  amount  of  business  trans- 
actions ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  one  which  demands  the  greatest 
amount  of  business  talent,  and  industry. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  sepai*ate  interest  which  a  public  officer  feels 
in  the  emolument  and  influence  which  office  bestows,  may  be  so  mudi 
enhanced,  as  entirely  to  outweigh  the  interest  which  hs  has  in  the 
public  welfare.  The  way  to  cure  this  defect  is  to  distribute  power 
as  widely  as  possible  ;  to  assign  moderate  salaries  to  every  place, 
and  to  limit  the  duration  of  ofiice.  The  distribution  of  power,  by 
calling  into  requisition  the  abilities  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  prevents  any  one  from  acquiring  undue  influence :  and 
byjoining  effective  labor  to  almost  every  public  employment,  identi- 
fies the  interests  of  the  public  with  those  of  the  officer. 

The  ancients  never  made  a  full  discovery  of  the  principle  of  repre- 
eentation  ;  and,  accordingly,  their  application  of  it  was  very  feeble. 
The  Roman  commonwealth  had  recourse  to  another  principle  in  the 
constitution  of  its  legislative  assemblies.  Men  were  arrangetl  into 
distinct  orders;  and  the  votes  were  taken  by  classes,  instead  of  "per 
capita." 

Thus  where  a  modem  republic  is  chiefly  intent  on  melting  down 
the  inequalities  of  different  parts  of  the  society,  by  establishing  the 
principle  of  representatioii,  an  ancient  republic  endeavored  to  per- 
petuate them  by  giving  them  full  play.     There  is  hardly  aninstanoe 
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in  antiquity,  of  a  legislative  body  -whicli  was  elected.  The  senate  of 
Athens  may  be  an  exception,  though  tliat  is  a  question  which  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity.  In  the  Roman  commonwealth,  the  comi- 
tia  of  the  centuries,  and  of  the  tribes,  constituted,  at  successive  pe- 
riods, the  real  legislature.  The  senate  was  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  executive  magistracy,  and  the  members  who  composed  it,  al- 
thongh  they  were  elected  by  the  people,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  re- 
public, were  not  elected  to  the  senate.  They  had  previously  been 
chosen  to  some  other  office,  and  by  virtue  of  this  choice  became  sena- 
tors for  life. 

The  elective  principle,  however,  was  thoroughly  practiced  upon  in 
framii^  the  executive  department.  In  the  modern  European  states, 
the  rule  is  I'eversed.  The  t^islature,  or  one  chamber,  is  elected, 
while  the  executive  is  an  hereditary  magistrate,  and  the  judicial 
and  all  the  subordinate  administrative  officers  are  appointed  by  him. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  country  whei'e  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation has  been  introduced  into  every  department  of  the  govern- 
To  procure  an  upright  and  enlightened  appointing  power  is  the 
chief  desideratum  in  the  formation  of  a  commonwealth.  It  is  the 
final  aim  of  all  government ;  and  all  other  devices  are  but  means  to 
the  attainment  of  it.  In  Great  Britain,  this  power  is  nominally  a 
prerogative  of  the  crown ;  in  practice,  it  is  exercised  by  the  minis- 
ter, or  some  other  public  officer.  Thus  all  the  puisne  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  chancellor ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  an  eminent 
English  wi'iter,  that  the  fitness  of  the  persons  thus  selected,  is  "  not 
only  unquestioned,  but  unquestionable."  It  was  a  maxim  of  the 
French  economists,  that  a  legal  despotism,  if  it  were  practicable, 
would  be  the  best  form  of  government.  That  is,  the  uncontrolled 
authority  of  one  man,  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  virtue,  would 
conduce  better  than  all  other  political  contrivances,  totlie  attainment 
of  public  felicity.  But  if  we  were  able  to  find  one  such  man  in 
society,  we  should,  for  the  same  reason,  be  able  to  find  a  great 
many  others.  The  diversities  of  human  character,  great  as  they 
are,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  pushed  to  such  an  extreme 
as  to  present  us  with  one  individiial,  rising  supremely  in  virtue  and 
intelligence,  above  all  others.  We  might,  therefore,  with  much 
more  reason,  desire  that  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  possessed 
these  endowments  ;  for  although  the  wish  would  be  as  unavailing  In 
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the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  tlie  object  of  hoth  is  wpally  possihk, 
while  the  last  would  indicate  a  more  exact  ami  comprehensive  notion 
of  the  ends  of  civil  government. 

One  reason  why  the  selections  hy  the  English  Chaacellor  aw  so 
good,  is  hecause  that  officer  is  not  lifted  so  high  as  to  be  insensible 
to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  yet  is  so  independent  as  to 
be  able  to  refiist  the  aberrations  to  which  public  opinion  is  occa- 
sionally liable.  In  a  republic  it  is  impossible  to  make  such  a  dis- 
positioa  of  the  appointing  power.  The  arrangement  is  an  artificial 
and  accidenbil  one,  and  cannot  be.  introduced  in  such  a  government 
without  subverting  its  foundation.  It  is  not  merely  because  the 
character  of  the  clianceilor  depends  upon  that  of  the  Prince,  and  that 
of  the  Prince  upon  chance ;  nor  that  the  existence  of  such  an  officer 
would  be  a  solecism  in  a  republic:  it  would  frustrate  one  of  the  great 
ends  in  the  formation  of  a  commonwealth,  which  is  to  identify  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  with  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  so 
to  discipline  them  by  an  actual  experience  of  this  connection,  that, 
the  appointing  power  may  be  fieed,  not  for  a  season,  but  forever, 
from  the  caprice  of  an  individual.  It  is  not  uneommon  in  a  mon- 
archy to  find  the  civil  rights  of  the  citizens  well  guarded,  althongh 
the  political  abuses  are  both  flagrant  and  numerous.  An  assiduous 
eare  for  some  of  oni  interests  freq^uently  withdraws  the  mind  from 
hai-dships  and  giievances  of  gi-eater  magnitude. 

How  to  constitute  the  appointing  power  is  then  a  question  of  the 
deepest  interest  in  representative  government.  There  arc  two  ends 
which  we  desire  to  attain :  one,  to  make  government  an  institution 
for  the  common  weal ;  the  other,  to  render  public  opinion  as  nearly 
conformable  as  possible  with  the  public  reason  ;  that  is,  to  reflect 
what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  most  enlightened  views  with  regard 
to  the  common  interests.  These  two  ends  are  not  easily  reconciled  ; 
for  government  cannot  be  made  an  institeition  for  the  common  bene- 
fit, unless  the  people  participate  in  it.  Their  exclusion,  and  the  con- 
finement of  the  political  power  to  a  comparatively  small  number, 
will  be  followed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  careless  ri^ard  to  their 
interests,  and  will  lead  by  successive  steps  to  a  fixed  design  to  build 
up  an  authority  so  independent  as  to  be  inavessiblo  to  attack,  or 
observation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  public  opinion,  which  sets 
government  in  motion,  is  not  a  reasonable  and  well  informed  one, 
the  interests  of  the  community  may  be  sacrificed,  whatever  may  be 
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the  share  which  the  people  may  have  in  the  direction  of  puhlic  af- 
fairs. Thcic  are  the  diificulties  of  the  prohlem.  We  want  govem- 
meiit  to  he  instituted  and  administered,  by  tho  majority;  and  yet 
we  want  public  opinion,  which  reflects  tho  sentiments  of  that  ma- 
jorify,  to  be  both  vigilant  and  enlightened.  If  wo  say  that  the 
people  are  unfit  to  exercise  the  appointing  power  directly,  and  con- 
fide it  to  the  executive,  or  the  executive  and  senate,  or  the  legis- 
lative body,  the  dangers  will  be  only  apparently  lessened ;  for  all 
these  magistrates  are  themselves  elected  by  the  people,  and  will  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  same  character. 

Is  there  then  any  impossibility  ia  the  nature  of  things,  any  impos- 
sibility under  al!  circumstances  and  conditions  of  society,  in  causing 
puhlic  opinion  and  tlie  public  reason,  to  be  in  conformity  with  each 
other,  1st.  There  is  a  very  perceptible  tendency  towards  something 
of  this  sort,  even  in  communities  which  are  not  the  best  rt^ilated. 
This  arises  from  a  principle  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  at  all  de- 
pendant upon  the  mechanism  of  government.  The  most  unculti- 
vated men  form  to  themselves  a  standard  of  excellence  which  they 
cling  to  until  that  period  of  life  when  the  passions  ore  silenced,  and 
their  conduct  and  actions  become  less  dangerous  to  society.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  society  everywhere  exhibits  a  principle  of  pro- 
gress, and  never  of  retrogradation.  2d.  Thisfeelingis  eo  spontane- 
ous, and  so  little  under  the  command  of  the  will,  that  it  disposes 
tlM  bulkof  tlie  population  to  look  up  to  and  to  defer  to  the  opinions 
of  the  BupenoT  clas'ies  The  ileal  which  is  floating  in  the  minds  of 
find  a  visihlt  representative  m  &ome  other  p^rt  of  society.  The 
the  uncultivated  although  not  realized  m  themselves,  is  able  to 
operation  of  tho=o  pnueiples  as  they  he  at  the  foundation  of 
all  human  inij  rovoment  1  e  also  at  the  foundation  of  al!  tho  insti  ■ 
tutions  of  government.  Letanj  one  try,  if  he  can,  to  worship  igno- 
rance and  depravity:  he  win  find  it  is  impossible,  even  if  he  is  him- 
self ignorant  and  depraved.  Let  any  one  in  the  most  obscuio  walks 
of  life  inquire  what  has  induced  him,  by  daily  toil  and  labor,  to  bel> 
fer  his  physical  condition;  he  will  find  that  there  has  been  a  constant, 
though  vague  desire,  to  get  beyond  the  nan'ow  circle  ia  which  hia 
physical  wants  ai-e  enclosed;  hence  the  strong  desire,  the  homely 
pride  of  the  uncultivated,  to  lift  their  ofT'jpring,  by  education,  above 
their  own  level.  3d.  Without  pretending  to  assort  that  there  is  no 
condition  of  society  in  which  tho  two  difficulties  I  have  mentioned 
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cannot  be  reconciled,  we  may  at  least  affirm,  that  if  there  is  a  coun- 
try in  which  knowletlge  and  property  are  widely  dispersed,  in  which 
consequently  private  and  public  interests  are  nearly  identified,  and 
the  selfish  affections  do  not  swallow  up  the  man,  the  problem  can 
hardly  he  considered  as  insoluble.  For  conditions  of  society  which 
differ  from  each  other,  cannot  afford  the  same  lesults;  if  they  did, 
they  would  not  be  different,  h«t  simihr  ttates  of  society.  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Naples  and  Eussia,  exhibit  i  soiial  organization  en- 
tirely variant  from  that  of  the  United  States  or  Grreat  Britain.  It 
is  only  by  ruminating  on  the  things  in  which  they  agree,  and  leaving 
out  those  in  which  they  differ,  that  the  judgment  is  confused  The 
institutions  of  the  two  last,  countries  are  obliged  to  bo  dsfleient  in 
character,  from  those  of  the  first,  by  a  principle  no  stronger  than 
that  which  links  the  effect  to  its  cause. 

In  what  way  is  public  opinion  formed  ?  The  groundwoik  is  to 
bo  found  in  the  principle  I  have  already  noticed:  the  htandnrd  of 
action  which  every  one,  high  and  low,  formH  to  him^eli,  and  which 
always  rises  higher  than  his  own  conduct.  Hence  it  is  not  true, 
that  none  but  the  enlightened  contribute  to  the  forjnition  of  public 
opinion.  The  uneducated  have  a  share  in  it,  for  all  the  fundamental 
notions  of  morality  are  as  strongly  impressed  upon  them  as  upon 
the  superior  classes;  and  the  hereditary  monarch  is  \i'iibly  influ- 
enced, though  never  directly  governed,  by  the  opinions  which  per- 
vade his  peasantry.  But  public  opinion,  when  it  comes  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  affairs  of  an  extensive,  wealthy  and  densely  peopled 
community,  becomes  a  very  complicated  organ;  for  although  it  re- 
po  e  upon  f  w  simple  principles,  these  become  greatly  diversified 
n  a  1  „hlv  V  lized  state.  In  such  a  state,  public  opinion  may  be 
d  fined  to  1  e  the  judgment  which  is  foimed  concerning  the  rights, 
1  t  e  ad  terests  of  the  population  in  relation  to  the  govem- 
m  nt  of  tl  e  overnment  to  the  population,  and  of  the  citizens  to 
one  a  otl  e  If  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  condition  of  the  va- 
rious classes,  those  rights,  duties  and  interests  will  be  seen  under 
very  different  aspects,  and  there  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  any 
stich  thing  as  a  public  opinion.  The  term  public  i*eason  will  he 
employed  to  denote  that  there  is  another  tribunal  of  still  higher  au- 
thority, although  it  may  reflect  the  sentiments  of  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  population.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  knowledge 
and  property  are  pretty  equally  distributed,  public  opinion  will  not 
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divei^e  materially  from  what  is  denominRted  the  pulilic  reason. 
The  diffusion  of  property  alone  may  have  tliis  effect.  For  wliat  is 
the  coBsecinence  of  a  diffusion  of  property  ?  It  is  to  produce  habits 
of  business,  industry,  judgment  and  reflection  in  the  management 
of  property;  and  the  very  means  by  which  private  comfort  is  at- 
tained, contribute  to  discipline  the  understandings  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population. 

Notwithstanding  these  views,  the  subject  still  seems  to  be  full  of 
difficulty.  The  beings  we  meet  on  the  highway,  the  operatives, 
common  laborers,  and  menial  servants,  seem  to  be  incapacitated  by 
nature,  or  by  circumstances  ns  strong  as  nature,  from  forming  any 
the  most  general  notions  of  the  end  of  government,  even  bo  far  as 
their  own  interests  are  concerned.  But  these  beings  have,  sinee  the 
foundation  of  the  American  commonwealth,  actually  taken  part  in 
the  election  of  theexecntive,  and  of  both  branches  of  the  legislatures. 
The  American  legislatures  are  all  elected  by  nniversal  suffrage,  or 
by  a  rule  nearly  equivalent  to  it.  On  entering  these  assemblies,  an 
nnpraeticed  eye  will  be  startled  with  the  boorisbness  and  apparent 
ignorance  of  many  of  the  memberK ;  a  calm  observer  will  see 
nothing  inconsistent  with  a  skillful  and  orderly  msnagement  of 
the  public  business,  and  a  well  informed  one  will  recollect  that 
the  composition  of  these  bodies  is  infinitely  better  than  was  that  of 
the  provincial  estates,  or  even  of  the  states  general  of  France,  and 
and  bett«r  than  that  of  the  English  Parliament  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tliat  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  capacities  of  the  members  who  compose  the  American  legisla- 
tures, is  certain.  How,  then,  is  bnsiness  conducted  with  regularity  ? 
How  are  laws  passed  to  meet  the  complicated  exigencies  of  such 
wealthy  and  populous  communities?  That  they  are  so  framed,  is 
malter  of  notoriety.  For  if  we  examine  the  codes  of  those  states, 
whether  criminal,  civil,  or  political,  we  will  find  that  they  make  a 
more  wise,  exact  and  judicious  provision  for  the  wants  of  ail  classes , 
than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  If  these  codes  were  imita- 
tions of  those  of  older  nations,  the  difficulty  would  not  be  removeil ; 
for  great  skill  would  be  requisite  in  making  the  proper  seleetion. 
But  when  it  is  considei'ed  that  there  are  great  departures  from  any 
existing  code,  and  that  these  ave  eveiy  year  becoming  wider,  that  ex- 
perience is  the  foundation  on  which  these  laws  aro  built,  the  difficul- 
ty is  increased.     He  who  can  collect  expoiience  into  a  body,  and 
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decipher  its  true  meaning,  is  the  wisest  man.  If  we  admit,  tlien, 
that  a  considerable  propoition  of  those  who  compose  these  legisla- 
tures, are  incompetent  to  frame  the  laws,  would  it  he  an  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  that  the  smaller  number  who  are  able  shoult)  exe- 
cute the  task.  Does  any  one  at  al!  acquainted  with  human  nature 
expect  to  find  a  legislative  body,  however  eonstitutetl,  mateiially 
varying  from  this  description.  It  is  the  character  ol  both  the  Eng- 
lish Chambers,  the  Loi-ds,  and  Commons  ;  that  js,  it  is  the  charac- 
ter of  those  very  bodies,  which  might  seem  worthy  of  imitation,  if 
the  elective  principle  which  prevails  in  a  republic  was  abandoned, 
not  one  fourth  of  the  English  Peers,  or  Commons,  it.  able  to  grap- 
ple with  the  perplexing  questions  of  foreign  or  internal  policy  which 
are  submitted  to  them. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  human  nature,  by 
which,  when  a  number  of  persons  are  assembled  to  transact  any  im- 
portant business,  the  task  will  be  voluntarily  yielded  to  those  who 
have  most  skill  and  ability  ;  although  it  will  by  no  means  follow, 
that  the  presence  of  those  who  are  deficient  in  these  qualities  can  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  application  of  those  views  to  the  electors — the  class  who 
choose  the  puhHc  officers,  is  obvious.  The  same  result  will  take 
place  as  in  a  legislative  body.  Those  %vho  are  incapable  of  forming 
a  clear  estimate  of  the  part  they  are  called  upon  to  perform,  will  be 
counselled  and  controlled  by  those  of  more  intelligence,  although  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  the  privilege  should  be  confined  to  the  last. 
Parents  advise  and  guide  their  children,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
parent,  as  %vell  as  of  the  child,  is  better  on  that  very  ace  nt  It  is 
true,  the  electors  are  not  collected  into  one  body,  like  a  1  1  t  ve 
assembly,  and  cannot  act  so  directly  upon  one  another  B  t  th  y 
are  parcelled  into  families,  neighborhoods,  and  township  a  I  tl  a 
presents  the  same,  or  even  a  more  advantageous  mode  of  mmu 
cation.  Admitting,  then,  that  among  the  common  peopl  tl  p  o 
portion  of  those  who  are  capable  of  voting  understandii  ly  nly 
one  to  ten,  that  one  will  exert  a  marted  influence.     Ani  1  o  t 

with  the  superior  ranks  :  the  proportion  is  not  gveate  f  f  an 
humble  condition  of  life  rears  rough  and  ignorant  men,  wealth  rears 
feeble  and  effeminate  ones.  Thus  the  majority  in  each  class  is  power- 
faUy  acted  upon  by  a  small  number.  That  the  superior  knowledge  of 
the  few  will  sometimes  be  turned  to  sinister  purposes  is  certain  ;  but 
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ttia  is  a  vice  common  to  both  classes,  and  does  not  intcrfcie  witli 
the  views  I  have  taken. 

If  the  straeture  of  society  is  sach  as  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
representative  government,  no  reason  ahsolntely  satisfactory  can  he 
assigned,  why  some  public  officers  should  be  elected  by  direct  suf- 
frage, while  others  are  chosen  by  a  close  body.  If  tho  principle  of 
responsibility  is  tho  hinge  on  which  republican  government  turns,  it 
does  not  appear  clear  why  a  thorough  application  should  be  made 
of  it  ia  some  instances,  and  an  imperfect  one  in  others.  If  the 
judges  should  be  elected  by  a  pre-existing  body,  it  would  not  seem 
improper  that  the  executive  aud  legislative  should  be  elected  in  the 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
appointing  power  in  the  United  ytates.  At  first  it  was  conferred 
upon  the  governor  alone,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in  Delaware. 
The  next  step  ivas  to  vest  it  ia  the  governor  and  council ;  and  a 
third  was  to  entnist  it  to  the  governor  and  senate.  The  taking  the 
power  from  tho  governor  was  the  commencemeut  of  a  I'cry  impor- 
tant revolution.  It  broke  the  connection  between  him  aud  tho 
various  civil  officers  of  the  state.  It  discarded  the  idea  that  the 
appointing  power  was  an  attribute  of  the  executive  magistrate.  The 
transition  was  gradual ;  a  council  was  eieated,  who  divided  the 
power  with  the  executive.  As  the  council  was  created  for  this  ex- 
press purpose,  it  may  be  said  to  have  produced  a  new  denization 
of  the  execufive  authority,  and  not  merely  a  now  disposition  of  the 
appointing  power.  The  effect  was  to  create  a  plural  executive.  In 
process  of  time,  the  power  underwent  a  further  change  :  it  ivas  dis- 
tributed among  a  greater  number  ;  and  this  was  important,  as  it 
gradually  paved  the  way  for  more  decisive  changes,  which  the  struc- 
ture of  society  rendered  necessary.  The  next  step  accordingly  was 
to  confer  the  power  upon  the  governor  and  senate.  This  was  a 
more  decisive  change  ;  for  it  divided  the  power  between  the  gover- 
nor and  one  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  repudiated  the  maxim, 
that  the  power  was  an  attribute  of  the  executive,  whether  the 
the  executive  is  a  singular  or  a  plural  body.  The  reason 
of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  America, 
after  the  revolution,  wiitten  constitutions  were  adopted.  Wri- 
ting teaches  men  to  analyze  their  ideas,  and  causes  their  specu- 
lative opinions  to  correspond  more  exactly  with  tho  rosiiHs  of  expe- 
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rienee.  By  no  device,  could  tke  authority  of  tlie  governor  of  a  state 
whose  institutions  were  democratic,  be  made  to  resemble  that  of  an 
hereditary  magistrate.  The  legislature,  became  at  once  the  most 
important,  and  imposing  ofthethree  depaitments.  The  power  of  ap- 
pointment, wa?  not  m  the  fir^t  instance,  devolved  upon  the  whole 
body,  hut  only  upon  one  branch  The  buccessive  steps,  were  not  a 
departure  from  thib  design,  but  in  fnitheiance  of  it,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  its  final  a"compli&hment  But  who  can  teach  us,  how 
to  creates  governor  and  senate,  whichshall  be  a  thoroughly  upright, 
and  impartial  appointing  power.  Whether  composed  of  illiterat*, 
or  educated  men,  it  would  he  subject  to  the  vice  of  intrigue.  The 
only  approach  to  such  an  institution,  would  he  a  body  so  perma- 
nent, and  composed  of  members  so  affluent,  as  to  render  them  inac- 
cessible to  the  solicitations  of  unworthy  candidates.  But  it  would 
be  only  an  approach,  for  no  soonT  was  the  system  set  in  motion, 
than  the  body  wonld  degeneiate  into  en  aiistocvatic  cabal ;  an  inte- 
rest separate  from  that  of  the  i  immunity  would  grow  up,  and  offi- 
ces would  be  disposed  of  by  a  &yst#m  of  favoritism.  Represen- 
tatives will  act  more  citcumsptot  than  their  constituents,  only 
when  the  trust  confided  to  them  does  not  j  resent  a  powerful  con- 
flict between  private  and  public  infci est.  Do  what  we  will,  we  can- 
not raise  men  so  high  by  wealth,  or  station,  as  to  render  them  wise, 
and  virtuous  ;  but  we  may  easily  render  them  the  reverse. 

The  third  step  which  was  taken,  was  to  devolve  the  power  upon 
the  entire  legislature.  This  completed  the  design,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  originally  contemplated,  which  was  (o  despoil 
the  executive,  not  in  part,  but  in  whole  of  the  attribute.  The  vari- 
ous civil  magistrates  then  ceased  to  he  his  agents,  and  henceforward, 
held  by  a  tenure  as  independent  as  his  own.  But  the  system,  al- 
though relieved'of  one  inconsistency,  fell  into  another  equally  glar- 
ing. If  the  appointing  power  is  not  an  appropriate  part  of  the 
executive  authority,  it  is  as  little  so  of  the  legislative.  By  wresting 
the  power  from  the  governor,  and  lodging  it  successively  with  bodies 
more  and  more  numerous,  the  selections  weie  apparently  at  least 
of  a  more  popular  character,  and  an  approach  was  made  to  that 
plan,  to  which  eveiything  was  irresistibly  tending,  to  wit  r  a  direct 
appointment  by  the  people. 

The  chief  objection  to  all  the  plans  which  preceded,  is  that  they 
deprive  us  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  training  the  popular  mind 
to  self  government.     Experience,  personal  experience  of  the  inipor- 
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taace  of  correct  appointineiits,  of  the  connection  between  them  and 
the  puhlie  weai,  in  indispensable  to  fulfil  not  in  theory  merclj',  but 
in  practice,  the  design  of  representati'i-e  government.  We  desire  to 
have  a  disinterested,  and  upright  impartial  appointing  power.  To 
procure  that,  is  to  procure  everything.  And  we  immediately  set 
about  devising  a  scheme  for  excluding  the  bulk  of  the  population  ; 
in  other  words,  we  exclude  those  for  whom  government  is  made. 
In  some  conditions  of  society,  this  may  be  necessaiy  ;  in  others,  the 
gradual  transition  from  an  appointment  by  a  close  body  to  a  larger 
number,  may  facilitate  the  final  transference  of  the  power  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  But  it  is  supposed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  be- 
yond one  or  two  stages  in  this  transition.  The  impossibility  arises 
from  perseverance  in  the  plan  of  close  appointment.  By  adhering 
to  it  inflexibly,  we  decree  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  we  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  only  means  of  getting  out  of  it.  All  knowledge  is 
gained  by  experience :  even  that  of  a  strictly  speculative  character, 
is  confusedly  apprehended,  unless  we  apply  our  own  faculties  to  the 
subjects  we  undertake  to  deal  with.  In  the  affairs  of  government, 
the  proposition  is  true  without  any  limitation.  If  the  citiEens  have 
not  a  direct  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  public  agents,  they  form  a 
very  inadequate  notion  of  the  purpose  which  those  agents  are  in- 
tended to  answer.  They  hear  that  certain  functionaries  are  necessary, 
in  order  to  administer  public  affairs;  and  they  believe  it,  only  be- 
cause they  are  told  so.  They  conceive  government  to  be  a  species 
of  self  moving  machine  ;  and  although  they  are  told  that  it  is  es- 
tablished to  preside  over  their  interests,  they  apprehend  this  only  in 
a  vague  and  general  way.  Appointments  are  made,  but  as  they  are 
not  made  by  themselves,  they  conceive  that  they  have  only  an  acci- 
dental connection  with  their  interests,  and  that  they  have  no  control 
over  that  connection.  Thus  admitting  that  popnlar  appointments 
are  practicable,  tliey  cannot  be  made  bo,  unless  the  power  is  brought 
into  exercise.  The  danger  of  acting  precipitately  is  not  so  great  as 
is  imagined.  In  a  state  habituated  to  free  institutions,  it  is  very 
slight.  It  might  be  otherwise  in  one  which  did  not  possess  this  ad- 
vantage. In  the  former,  experience  would  afford  the  rule  ;  in  the 
last,  the  rule  would  be  the  subject  of  conjecture.  An  enlightened 
ruler  of  one  of  the  German  principalities,  visited  the  United  States 
about  1825,  and  was  so  stmck  with  the  reasonableness  and  good 
sense  of  confidence  to  the  people,  the  choice  of  those  who  make  the 
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laws,  that  lie  introduced  an  elective  assembly  into  his  dominions- 
His  people  protested,  that  they  were  incompetent  to  the  task.  He 
persevered,  however,  well  imleistanding  no  doul  t  that  the  difBcnl 
ties  anil  exigencies  of  human  life  are  the  true  school  of  human  con 
duct.  In  the  United  States  where  a  great  fanl  of  dpenence  has 
been  acquired,  I  would,  if  neeessii^  force  the  appointment  of  the 
judges  upon  the  people.  I  may  ha\e  misgivings  but  thtj  are  no 
greater  than  I  have  for  the  result  of  any  human  contrivance  which 
has  not  been  tested  by  actual  e'^peiiment 

It  appears  that  in  the  United  Stitcs  the  plan  of  clectin  the 
judges  by  a  close  body,  was  reUmei  long  aftei  it  had  been  <>ban 
doned  in  the  election  of  the  exe™ti\e  and  admini'itiatue  officers 
There  must  he  a  reason  for  this  Jurists  are  accustomed  to  distm 
guish  between  the  question  of  I'w.t  va  1  tbe  qnestion  ot  ngh  'Vn 
understanding  of  the  lirst  may  shed  light  upon  the  last.  In  the  Ame- 
rican provinces,  there  mas  no  order  of  nobiJity,  with  which  to 
compose  a  senate  ;  there  wereno  materials  for  creating  an  hereditary 
executive.  The  country,  therefore,  very  naturally  slid,  after  no  long 
time,  into  a  popular  election  of  both.  But  the  judges  had  always 
held  for  life  ;  and  this  circnmstance  withdrew  them  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rule.  Tlie  tenure  for  life  had  never  been  combined  with 
a  popular  choice.  The  notion  of  responsibility  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  popular  election,  that  the  moment  the  last  is 
introduced,  it  is  united  with  a  tenure  for  a  term  of  years.  The  ir- 
regularity in  the  system,  continued  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  overcoming  the  prejudice,  that  the  tenure  of  the  judges 
must  be  for  life.  The  governors  had  been  generally  appointed  by 
the  king  ;  but  there  was  now  no  king,  and  the  senate  had  never 
been  an  hereditary  body.  Both  chambers  of  the  legislature,  thei-e- 
fore,  were  elected  by  the  people.  The  governor  was,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, elected  in  the  same  manner ;  not  universally,  because  a 
vague  notion  still  lingered  in  some  of  the  slates,  that  a  distinctiori 
must  be  made  between  his  election  and  that  of  the  legislative  body. 
His  appointment  had  originally  been  different,  and  this  circnm- 
stance contributed  to  keep  alive  the  distinction.  At  present  there 
is  but  one  state  in  which  he  is  chosen  by  the  legislature. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  remark  of  a  very  eminent  statesman,  (Lord 
Brougham)  that  the  appointments  to  the  bench  in  England,  were 
unexceptionable.     But  the  same  stafosman,  in  his  celebrated  speech 
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on  the  icfoinidtion  of  the  Ian,  ■ledares  that  "  it  i^  noloiious,  when- 
ever <t  question  comes  befoie  the  tiibunols,  upon  a  probeention  for 
libel,  or  any  other  political  matter,  the  counsel  tt  their  meeting  take 
for  granteil,  that  they  can  tel!  pietty  accurately  the  leinmg  of  the 
the  court,  and  predict  exactly  whuh  way  the  consultation  of  the 
judges  will  terminate"  I  ilouht  whether  a  like  charactei  can  be 
given  of  the  aiimmistiation  of  justice,  m  the  higher  tubnnals  of  the 
United  Stites,  m  (hose  ■whose  junsdietion  resembles  that  of  the 
tings  hench  and  common  pleas  And  I  am  persuaded  that  n  here 
this  habitual  bias  exists,  it  must  more  oi  less,  affect  the  decision  of 
those  civil  controversies,  m  which  the  parties  aie  of  diSeient  politi- 
cal opinions  The  same  veiy  able  statesman  speakt,  of  "the  in- 
competent judges,"  and  "the  slovenly  admmistrrtion  of  justii«," 
as  these  are  spoken  of  m  the  United  States,  m  leference  to  "ionie  of 
the  judges  of  the  suhoidmate  couits  In  England,  until  1809  no 
judge  could  hold  court  in  the  county  m  ivhich  he  resided  In  the 
United  States,  nhere  no  such  piohtbition  e\er  existed,  the  judges 
often  yoluntanlj  decline  sitting  in  their  oun  county,  lest  an  unfa- 
vorable iiiflu-^nce  raightl)ee-^oicisedupcn  them  The  Hack  hook" 
confiims  the  obseivations  of  Loid  Biougham  It  mfoims  us,  that 
a  tory  ministiy  never  selects  a  j  Ige  f  om  the  whig  party,  nor  a 
whig  ministry  one  ivoia  the  tory  p  ty  Ih  he  author  remarks, 
"  tends  to  lower  the  character  f  th  j  dg  n  public  estimation, 
by  clearly  evincing  that  politic  as  ell  a  1  gal  fitness,  have  a 
share  in  ministerial  promotion  I  al  o  n  t  Is  into  the  minds  of 
expectant  judges,  and  of  men  al  ady  on  the  bench,  a  party  feeling, 
fatal  to  strict  justice,  on  political  questions."  An  election  for  a 
limited  time,  diminishes  the  temptation  to  rtm  into  the  excesses  of 
party.  The  prize  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  overcome  the 
natural  sentiments  of  justice,  which,  in  order  to  have  full  play,  only 
require  that  there  should  be  no  powerful  provocative  to  depart  from 
them.  The  judge  elected  for  a  term  of  years,  balances  in  his  mind 
the  uncertain  advantage  of  retaining  his  place,  against  the  perma- 
nent advantage  of  maintaining  his  character.  It  docs  notfollow,  that 
he  will  be  re-elected,  even  if  his  party  should  continue  in  power. 
The  principle  of  rotation  in  office,  never  fails  to  exercise  great  in- 
fluence in  a  democratic  community,  and  it  reduces  the  tenure  of 
office  to  a  mere  contingency.  If  Lhe  public  officers  were  appointed 
for  life,  the  prejudices  which  they  oiiginally  contracted,  would  cling 
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to  them  without  any  countervailing  motives  to  moderate  them. 
Thus  an  election  by  the  people,  a  tenure  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
rotation  in  office,  which  might  he  supposed  to  push  the  democratic 
principle  to  its  furthest  extreme,  are  the  most  efficacious  means  for 
restraining  its  disorders,  and  for  giving  to  public  opinion  a  more 
JHst,  active,  and  pervading  inflneuce.  The  legal  ability  which  fits  a 
man  for  the  bench,  is  very  capable  of  being  estimated  by  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind.  The  capacity  of  the  physician  is  much  more  a 
secret,  and  yet  no  one,  in  any  condition  of  life,  is  at  a  loss  to  em- 
ploy one  eminent  in  that  profession.  Many  may  be  imable  to  pay 
the  best.  But  who  the  best  are  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  in  every 
town  or  neighborhood  in  which  they  reside.  And  for  more  obvious 
reasons,  this  is  the  case  of  the  lawyer. 

As  the  connection  between  the  interests  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  and  the  behaviour  of  all  public  officers,  is  very  close,  it 
would  be  a  grand  desideratum  to  establish  a  thorough  intercourse 
between  candidates  and  constituents.  Men  of  elevated  character, 
now  recoil  from  any  thing  which  might  seem  to  have  the  appearance 
of  soliciting  for  office.  But  I  obsei've  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
a  corresponding  dispositioa  on  the  part  of  the  people,  an  aversion 
to  be  caressed,  and  tampered  with  by  the  demagogue.  "I  do  not 
know  (said  a  mechanic  in  one  of  onr  southern  cities)  what  these 
candidates  proposed  to  themselves,  in  paying  such  assiduous  court 
to  us  the  people.  It  will  not  deter  us  from  exercising  our  judgment, 
but  it  may  deprive  them  of  our  vote."  I  predict  that  the  reaction 
of  public  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  popular  sentiment  on  the 
other,  will  give  rise  to  a  more  healthful  public  opinion  tbaa  formerly 
existed,  and  that  the  intercourse  of  the  two  classes  will  be  of  a 
more  rational  character.  This  would  complete  the  security  for  the 
preservation  of  free  institutions. 

We  may  refer  to  an  example,  which  has  only  a  partial  application 
to  the  United  States,  but  which  is  not  the  less  instructive  on  that 
account.     The  remarkable  solidity  of  the  Y  net  an  nment,  en- 

during as  it  did  for  a  thousand  years,  is  att  I  table  t  a  circum- 
stance which  was  peculiar  to  it  among  the  1  Ital  n  tates.  The 
Venetian  nobles  engrossed  the  whole  powe  lut  thy  ha  I  no  pos- 
sessions on  the  mainland,  no  castles  and  t  n  f  t  in  the 
country.  They  were  shut  up  in  a  city  bu  It  p  n  land  in  close 
contact,  therefore,  and  under  the  constant  observation  of  the  other 
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classes.  They  were  unable  to  keep  on  foot  large  armies,  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  each  other,  or  to  battle  with  the  plebeians,  as 
the  nobles  of  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  were  accustomed  to  do. 
The  disadvantage  of  their  position,  led  thoni  to  ciiltivatf  the  good 
will  of  the  plebeians,  who  were  accordingly  governed  with  more 
eqnity  and  moderation  than  in  any  other  Italian  state.  Very  similar 
causes,  although  operating  on  a  vast  and  comprehensive  scale,  give 
stability  to  the  American  republics.  There  is  no  political  aristo- 
cracy, no  baronies,  no  military  retainers  ;  the  civil  aristocracy  are 
miKed  indiscriminately,  or,  to  repeat  the  expression,  are  shut  up 
with  the  other  classes,  and  are  both  constrained,  and  disposed  to 
eonadt  their  interests. 

A  property  qualification  for  office  has  been  retained  in  some  of 
the  American  states,  even  whei'e  it  has  been  abolished  in  regard  to 
the  electors.  In  the  Athenian  constitntion,  this  species  of  qualifi- 
cation was  at  one  period  dispensed  with,  except  whem  the  office  in- 
volved a  pecuniary  responsibility.  In  the  CTnifed  States,  the  rule 
is  I'eversed,  Property  qualification  is  in  some  states  required,  to 
entitle  to  a  seat  in  tie  legislative  body,  when  it  is  not  demanded  of  the 
administrative  officers.  But  in  the  place  of  that  qnalificatioa,  ano- 
ther requisite,  much  more  effectual,  is  substituted.  The  officer  must 
give  security  for  his  fidelity  in  office.  This  reconciles  the  claims  of 
the  rich  and  the  peor,  and  at  the  same  time  attracts  to  the  public 
service  the  talents  and  industry  of  all  orders  of  men. 

In  England,  knights  of  the  shire  originally  repi^esentcd  the  coun- 
ties, in  the  house  of  commons.  They  wei'e  the  lesser  barons — in 
other  words,  an  inferior  order  of  nobility.  And  although  this  cham- 
ber is  no  longer  modeled  upon  that  plan,  a  property  qualification  is 
still  required  of  candidates.  But,  by  the  act  of  1838,  this  may  be 
either  of  personal  or  real  property. 

It  ia  a  great  objection  to  a  high  property  qualificatiwi,  that  it  con- 
fines the  competition  for  office  to  the  rich  exclusively.  Tlie  rich 
only  can  afford  to  practice  bribeiy;  and  hence  the  English  elections 
have  been  corrupt  to  a  degree  utterly  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
Thns,  this  remarkable  consequence,  and  one  not  at  all  calculated 
upon,  has  taken  place,  that  in  those  countries  where  the  eligibility 
to  office,  as  well  as  the  electoral  franchise,  have  been  most  restricted, 
tlie  greatest  corruption  and  licentiousness  have  prevailed;  and  where 
both  have  been  thrown  open  to  nearly  the  whole  population,  the 
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tilettions  aro  the  most  orderly,  and  the  most  free  from  sinister  influ- 
ence. The  rich  will  forever  put  forth  the  lower  qualities  of  human 
nature,  unless  they  arc  controlled  hy  those  who  are  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  less  temptation.  A  rich  man  going  to  attend  an  election 
where  none  bnt  rich  men  can  elect,  or  be  elected,  is  like  the  twenty 
thousand  nobles  who  used  to  march  upon  Warsaw  to  choose  a  chief 
magistrate  The  e'^treme  ■v  anety  which  characterizes  the  pursuits 
of  the  AmcTieans,  the  diffusion  of  education,  the  unohstnicted  inter- 
course of  all  classes,  and  abo^e  all,  the  operation  of  the  institutions 
themselves,  difpeise  knowledge  m  every  direction,  and  render  the 
property  qualification  uselds 

The  duration  of  the  term  of  office  is  a  matter  of  still  graver  cou- 
sideration.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  faithful  administration  of  the 
government,  that  responsibility  should  he  a  vital  and  active  princi- 
ple, not  a  mere  form.  And  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by 
guarding  against  a  too  permanent  tenure  of  office.  Those  are  the 
wisest  institutions  which  render  it  the  interest  of  the  ofSccr  to  con- 
sult the  public  good.  A  system  which  succeeds  in  reconciling  these 
two  apparently  contradictory  things,  is  well  calculated  to  heget 
habits  of  rectitude  and  good  conduct,  which  a  mere  conviction  of 
the  propriety  of  such  habits  would  be  insufficient  to  instill.  And  it 
then  becomes  as  difficult  to  lay  down  these  habits  as  it  was  origi- 
nally to  take  them  up.  Doubtless  there  is  an  intrinsic  connection 
between  morality  and  self  interest.  AH  the  seeming  exceptions  to 
this  rule  arise  either  from  some  disturbing  influence  to  the  conduct 
of  the  individual  who  is  called  upon  to  act,  and  to  which  he  is  not  a 
party,  or  else  they  arise  from  self  interest  not  being  properly  under- 
stood. That  scheme  of  government,  therefore,  which  endeavors  as 
well  as  it  can  to  combine  duty  with  interest,  comforms  best  to  the 
original  design  of  our  nature,  and  tends  greatly  to  the  preservation 
of  public  morality. 

It  may  be  supposed,  if  the  duration  of  office  is  short,  that  it  will 
lead  to  instability  in  the  public  councils.  But  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  too  great  stability,  as  well  as  too  great  instability,  in  govern^ 
mont.  I'his  may  seem  to  he  a  paradox,  and  therefore  requires  ex- 
planation. A  government,  in  order  to  pursue  any  plan  of  public 
policy  with  constancy  and  vigor,  must  he  invested  with  power. 
But  power  is  of  two  kinds,  personal  and  political,  and  the  last  may 
be  raised  to  so  high  a  degree  as  to  he  transformed  into  the  former — 
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to  become,  in  otlier  words,  a  more  poreonal  authority  in  the  thief 
of  the  state.  Nevertheless  all  publie  measures  will  be  characteriEed 
by  the  tjreatest  stability  and  iinifoiTnity.  There  is  more  simplicity 
jn  the  manaiieineiit  of  j.ublic  attaiiH  fewer  liobs  imposes  to  over- 
come nheie  government  is  it  libertj  to  consult  its  own  siparate 
mtercits  than  where  it  is  employed  in  idministenng  the  vast  and 
complicated  interests  of  a  free  and  inttlligent  people  In  one  sense 
the  governments  of  Russia  Piussn  an  I  Austria  posseos  this 
propel  ty  of  stab  lity  m  a  preeminent  degiee  Tlie  monaichs  of 
these  countues  wield  in  independent  authoiifj  Ro  obstacle  stands 
mthewaj  of  then  de-,igns  so  lont,  as  they  keep  within  toleiably 
leasonahle  bounds  There  is  a  fcin^leness  of  plan  an  nnitj  of  pur- 
pose belonging  to  stich  governments  v\h!i,h  cannot  m  the  natuieof 
things  be  possessed  by  one  into  which  the  popular  element  is  in- 
fused Thus  in  Gieat  Biitam  where  the  pohticil  power  of  the 
community  is  share  1  to  a  conHidertlle  extent  bv  repiesentatives  of 
the  people  puhhe  measures  vai  y  more  than  they  do  m  the  gov  cmments 
of  eastern  Europe.  And  yet,  m  another  and  still  higher  sense  of  the 
woi'd,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  does  undoubtedly  possess  more 
stability  than  any  European  goveinment  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
The  stability  of  power  and  the  stability  of  the  government  are,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  the  same  thing.  The  changes  of  administration, 
and  the  changes  of  public  men,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  are  more  frequent  than  any  where  else,  and  yet  the  institu- 
tions  possess  gi'eater  stability  than  do  those  of  any  other  country; 
and  they  possess  it  in  consequence  of  and  not  in  spite  of  these 


Tlie  enjoyment  of  an  independent  authority,  by  public  mloi-s,  has 
been  the  principle  incentive  to  all  the  ciiminal  eaterprizes  which  have 
ever  afflicted  society  From  time  immemorial,  power  has  been  firm- 
ly secured  in  the  kings  and  nobility,  who  have  ruled  the  European 
states  ;  and  the  con&equenee  in,  that  from  the  Christian  era,  down  to 
the  peace  of  1815,  Enrope  was  the  theater  of  the  most  atrocious 
and  sanguinary  wars  Since  this  last  period,  the  popular  power,  the 
real  effective  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  has  at  least  doubled. 
The  public  weal  has  therefore  greater  firmness  and  consistency,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  of  administration  have  been  more  frequent 
than  before.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  members 
of  the  senate,  were  hereditary  officers,  and  the  house  of  representa- 
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tives  elected  for  a  long  term,  it  is  more  than  prolialjle  that  America 
would  have  emharked  in  froq^iieut  wars,  when  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  prosperity  of  the  conntiy  demands  that  peace  should 
be  its  permanent  policy.  And  the  vigor  with  which  wariiko  cnter- 
prizcs  would  have  been  prosecnted,  woutd  have  impressed  upon  the 
government  precisely  that  ctaraoter  of  stability  which  is  so  much 
admired  by  unthinking  individuals.  A  system  which  was  even  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  instability  in  the  ordinary  measures  of  govern- 
ment, would  ha  greatly  preferable  to  this.  It  would  prof«ct  the  state 
from  infinitely  worse  mischiefs.  The  Americans,  like  most  people 
who  enjoy  an  uncommon  share  of  prosperity,  fnjquently  complain 
of  the  fluctuation  in  the  public  moasuros.  They  complain,  because 
they  are  not  able  to  grasp  all  the  minor  as  well  as  the  more  impor- 
tant advantages  of  fortune. 

The  compensation  afforded  to  the  public  officprs  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  insure  competent  ability,  and  should  not  go  beyond  this. 
High  salaries  create  a  separate  interest  in  the  office,  independent  of 
the  interests  of  the  people.  On  the  other  Iiand,  low  salaries  render 
officers  careless  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  people, 
themselves,  become  gradually  reconciled  to  a  feeble  and  bungling  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  when  tbey  know  that  the  reproach  lies  at 
their  own  door.  The  legislator  therefore  must  have  sufficient  judg- 
ment to  strike  a  mean  between  the  two  things.  Moderate  salaries 
are  one  means  of  enforcing  responsibility.  And  as  this  is  the  hinge 
on  which  free  institutions  turn,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  avail  om-- 
selves  of  eveiy  device  which  is  calculated  to  give  strength  to  it. 
Moreover,  moderate  salaries  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  state  the 
abilities  of  persons  in  the  middle  walks  of  like.  As  the  rich  can  best 
afford  to  dispense  with  a  high  reward,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
this  plan  would  eauso  them  to  bo  the  principal  candidates  for  office. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  Moderate  salaries  chill  and  enfeeble  tUeit 
ambition ;  they  do  not  gratify  the  ardent  and  impatient  desires  o( 
the  rich.  But  thoy  contribute  to  raise  solid  usefulness  from  ob- 
scurity, and  the  officer  who  obtains  an  important  post,  finds  him- 
self disabled  in  every  effort  he  makes  to  leap  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  legitimate  authority.  In  the  United  States  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  public  employpients  are  filled  by  men  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  number,  as  well  as  the  nature,  of  the  public  offices  in  a 
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republic,  will  depend  upon  the  fact,  whether  it  constitutes  one  ag- 
gregate community,  or  has  the  foim  of  a  confederate  government. 
I  say  the  form,  because  in  every  extensive  and  populous  state,  it 
would  he  of  the  highest  advantage  to  imitate  the  plan  of  domestic  or 
local  jurisdictions,  even  though  the  government  is  not  composed  of 
states  which  were  origiifally  distinct  and  independent, 

A  territorial  division  of  the  state,  of  some  sort,  is  an  arrangement 
known  to  every  civilized  nation.  Even  the  most  centralized  govern- 
ment cannot  dispense  with  it,  since  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
public  authority  can  he  present  everywhere  at  the  same  time.  The 
principle  on  which  the  division  was  originally  founded  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  Most  of  the  European  states  were  at 
one  time  divided  into  feudal  baronies.  These  inferior  governments 
have  long  since  disappeared.  Tliey  are  now  merged  into  consoli- 
dated governments.  But  other  divisions  have  been  substituted  in 
their  place,  whether  known  as  departments,  circles,  or  shires.  These 
districts  sometimes  occupy  the  same  ground  which  was  once  marlc- 
ed  out  as  the  domain  of  a  feudal  sovereignty.  Accident  has  deter- 
mined their  extent,  but  not  their  use.  When  the  authority  of  the 
i-entral  government  was  feeble,  these  inferior  jurisdictions  usni-ped 
nea  ly  all  power.  Now  that  that  authority  is  strong,  they  serve  to 
con    y  t  th  'oi^h  all  parts  of  the  country. 

But  tl  p  inciple  on  which  this  division  depends  is  vei-y  difTerent 
n  diff  t  countries,  even  at  the  present  day.  In  some  the  power 
wh  h  t  in  motion  ia  these  smaller  compartments  flows  from  the 
e  t  al  go  rnment  as  its  source.  In  others  the  central  authority  is 
itself  the  creature  of  the  lesser  governments,  and  these  continue, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  former,  to  exercise  a  lat^r  share  of 
the  power  which  originally  fwlonged  to  them.  The  United  States 
afford  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  plan.  Accidental  circum- 
stances gave  rise  to  it.  The  states  were  independent  sovereignties 
when  the  federal  constitution  was  formed  ;  so  that  this  precise  ar- 
rangement cannot  he  adopted  where  all  the  parts  of  society  are 
melted  into  one  homogeneous  community.  But  there  is  no  more 
interesting  problem  in  government  than  to  determine  how  far  it  is 
practicable  to  introduce  the  principle  of  the  plan  into  all  communi- 
ties, no  matter  whetherthoy  liave  the  confederate  form  or  not.  Not 
merely  because  this  arrangement  leads  to  a  more  convenient  and  ef- 
ficient administration  of  public  affairs,  but  because  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  the  maintenance  of  free  institutions  in  any  state  of  con- 
siderable extent  does  not  absolutely  depend  upon  it.  The  establish- 
ment -of  local  jurisdictions  gives  a  new  direction  lo  the  wh.ole  course 
of  legislation.  Civil  government  is  only  a  generalization  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  affairs  of  society  are  conducted.  But  gene- 
ralization may  he  pushed  U>  such  an  extent  as  to  make  ns  lose  sight 
of  very  important  interests  which,  although  they  are  themselves 
capable  of  generalization,  are  yet  incapable  of  being  ranged  nnder  the 
same  class.  By  effecting  a  separation  of  those  interests  which  are 
■common  te  the  whole  society,  from  those  which  are  local  or  sec- 
tional, these  last  are  brought  distinctly  into  view — they  arc  forced 
upon  the  public  attention. 

In  most  countries  legislators  have  occupied  themselves  exclusively 
with  those  large  and  ponderous  questions  which  further  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  nation  ratlier  thMi  ite  solid  prosperity.  Even  the 
emperor  Charlemagne  was  impressed  with  this  fact,  and  gave  vent 
to  the  frank  declaration  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  central  govern- 
ment to  superintend  the  affairs  of  an  extensive  community.  Princes 
are  forward  (siough  to  tell  the  truth  when  they  are  not  placed  in  a 
situation  which  obliges  them  to  act  upon  it.  But  what  was  tme 
during  so  early  a  period  as  the  ninth  centnry,  wh«i  society  was 
everywhere  in  a  rude  condition,  must  be  still  more  true  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  For  the  afiairs  of  every  civilized  state  have  become 
no  complicated,  and  so  minute,  that  they  cannot  be  administered 
with  the  requisite  skill  and  ability  by  a  central  legislature  merely. 
Convenience  alone  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  territorial  divi- 
sion, and  the  creation  of  domestic  jurisdictions,  if  not  as  extensive 
as  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  before  their  union  with  England, 
yet  much  moie  so  than  the  departments  of  France. 

But  what  at  first  may  I>e  a  rule  of  convenience  leads  directly  to 
consequences  of  still  greater  importance.  It  lays  the  foundation  of 
the  great  principle  of  the  distribution  of  power,  and  reconciles  two 
apparently  opposite  qualities — popular  freedom,  with  vigor  and 
■efBciency  in  the  government.  No  matter  how  popular  the  mode  of 
electing  the  public  officers  is,  yet  if  in  the  United  States  there  wore 
no  domestic  jurisdictions  to  preside  over  the  local  interests,  the 
government  ivould  be  republican  in  form  only. 

I  know  nothing  which  is  more  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  philosophical  inquirer,  as  well  as  of  the  lover  of  freedom,  than 
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V  character  whicli  has  tcea  impressed  upon  tlie  bu&inesa  of 
"  1  the  United  States.  The  state  governments  are  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  local  interests  ;  and  this  com- 
plete sequestration  of  those  interests,  from  everything  which  apper- 
tains to  the  national  administration,  causes  them  to  be  more 
thoroughly  studied  and  appreciated  than  could  otlierwise  possibly  bo 
the  case.  There  is  no  security  that  legislation  will  be  for  the  peo- 
ple, unless  it  is  ly  and  through  the  people.  Nor  any  security  that 
it  will  be  by  and  through  the  people,  unless  the  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion are  brought  so  near  as  to  be  matter  of  immediate  interest  and 
constant  observation. 

The  legialatuTOs  of  the  American  states  have  applied  themselves 
more  diligently  and  effectively  to  the  care  of  the  substantial  interests 
of  the  people,  than  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  a  single  legislature  iu 
any  other  country  to  do.  If  there  is  ground  of  complaint,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  excess  of  legislation.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
have  enoogh  of  any  good  thing,  without  having  a  superfluity. 
Experience,  which  becomes  a  great  instructor,  wherever  the  system 
of  representfition  is  thoroughly  introduced,  will  assiiredly  correct 
this  defect. 

We  will  suppose  that,  on  an  arerairo  one  month  will  ho  sufficient 
for  the  legislative  sessions  of  the  state's  and  thatfiiemonths  will  be 
consumed  by  the  national  legislature  Thirtj  four  months  then  are 
required,  in  order  to  legislative  a  Ivantagp  usiv  f  i  the  national  and 
domestic  interests ;  a  period  nearly  thn.e  times  the  length  of  tho 
year.  In  Great  Britain,  with  a  popul^tionconsileiably  larger  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  parliament  sits  on  an  a\era^e  only  six 
months.  If  we  make  a  furthoi  allowance  for  the  nnnecessaiy  con- 
sumption of  time  by  the  American  1  gislitnre  an  1  for  the  fact,  that 
tho  United  States  is  in  a  state  of  gi  iter  prf^  ei-i  than  any  other 
country,  it  is  still  evident  that  th"  t  mc  erajlj^odlj  the  British 
legislature  is  altogether  too  short  to  i  rmit  of  an  eff  i.tue  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  interests  in  the  s  i  c  m  ^^  hich  the  t^nn  is  now 
understood.  If  the  oountrj' weie  moie  Lxtensue  and  the  popula- 
tion greater,  six  months  would  still  seem  suftic  cnt  Necessity  would 
compress  tho  immense  mass  of  public  bnsmess  mto  that  short  space ; 
and  the  public  mind  would  become  habituatetl  to  it  as  the  natural 
and  reasonable  period.  Tho  defect  arises  from  having  a  single  legis- 
lature to  preside  over  the  interests  of  twenty-seven  millions  of  peo- 
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pie.  Nor  will  till!  defect  evei-  le  ajipaiciit,  so  long  as  the  systum 
continues  to  esist.  The  hum aa  mind  possesses  a  wonderful  duc- 
tility in  accommodating  itself  to  any  set  of  bahits  which  have  been 
fastened  upon  it.  Thirty  years  ago  the  American  people  were 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  they  got  along  well  enough  without  ca- 
nals, and  without  the  employment  of  steam,  hy  land  or  water.  And 
it  was  with  the  gi-eatest  reluctance  tjiat  tliey  embarked  in  the  plan  of 
internal  improvements.  The  first  project  of  a  canal,  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  was  literally  carried  through  the  legislatnra  by  stonn, 
amid  the  most  virulent  and  formidable  opposition.  And  it  is  not 
improbable,  if  the  position  in  which  the  American  states  were 
placed  after  the  revolution  had  not  given  rise  to  the  confederate  form 
of  government,  that  the  public  would  have  been  completely  reconeiled 
to  the  establishment  of  a  single  legislature,  where  thirty  now  exist. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  America  rendering  so  much  more 
time  necessary  to  the  successful  administration  of  the  public  business 
than  in  any  other  highly  civilized  community,  unless  it  is  the  single 
circumstance  of  its  free  institutions  For  although  societv  is  in  a 
state  of  progression,  yet  it  is  so  only  in  conseijuence  of  these 
institutions.  There  is  no  country  whuh  contams  moie  wealth,  a 
more  thorough  civilization,  and  more  geniral  intelligence.  It  is 
then  in|the  condition  of  one  of  the  oldest  instiad  of  one  of  the  newest, 
nations  on  the  earth.  And  it  may  be  =aid  with  great  truth,  that 
there  is  more  room  for  progress  and  impio\i,ment  in  e\eiy  state  of 
continental  Europe,  if  there  werL  only  the  ability  and  opportunity 
to  set  in  motion.  In  Russia  and  Denin irk  the  legi'latne  body  is 
nothing  more  than  a  council  nominated  by  the  king  No  doubt 
these  councils  seem  to  transact  all  the  nquisite  business  and  the 
machinery  of  government  goes  on  regularly  ftom  year  lo  year,  with- 
out any  great  feeling  of  inconvenience  Neiortheless  the  dispropor- 
tion, in  point  of  efficiency,  between  fhoso  moLk  legislative  bodies 
and  the  British  parliament,  is  nearly  as  great  asbotireon  the  last  and 
the  combined  legislatures  of  the  United  States. 

There  may  he  an  inconsistency  in  erecting  a  government  for  one 
aggregate  community,  and  then  morseling  the  public  authority  by 
distribiitingitamonga  numberof  lossergovernments.  There  is  noin- 
consistency,  however,  if  the  plan  is  the  result  of  tlienataral  economy 
of  society.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  may  bo  discerned 
e  very  where,  oven  in  those  governments  whore  it  is  intended  that  th 
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national  power  s-hmild  be  the  mo.-f  fiimly  cons>olM.iteil.  The  de- 
partments of  Frante,  the  corporate  cities  of  Great  Britain,  are  in 
reality  lesser  governments,  inclosed  within  a  supreme  government. 
And  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  piinciple  may  not  be  advan- 
lageoTisly  pursued  moth  further,  wherever  constitutional  gyveniient 
exists,  without  teference  to  the  fact,  whether  the  state  is  one,  or  is 
compoaed  of  distinct  members. 

A  people  who  constitute  an  undivided  community,  would  possess 
this  advantage  over  the  plan  adopted  in  the  United  States  ;  that  the 
creation  of  domestic  jurisdictions,  being  the  act  of  the  whole,  in- 
stead of  the  parts,  there  would  be  less  danger  that  they  would  exor- 
cise a  disturbing  influence  upon  th's  cential  authority.  One  is  so 
mnch  accustomed  to  consider  the  American  government  as  a  system 
"  sui  generis,"  as  deriving  its  meaning  and  utility  from  the  origi- 
nally independent  existence  of  the  parts,  that  it  is  supposed  no  sys- 
tem bearing  an  analogy  to  it  is  practicable  in  any  other  community. 
The  mind  is  so  habituated  to  consider  cause  and  effect  in  the  precise 
order  in  which  they  first  presented  themselves  that  it  becomes  dififi 
cult  to  biealt  throngh  the  association  and  to  mike  •ij plication  of 
our  experience  whtio  the  pnnciile  is  the  same  anl  the  collateral 
circum  tances  only  are  di&erent 

It  is  phm  enough  that  the  inlependent  ehiricter  of  the  states 
could  not  be  presened  if  they  had  not  ponei  to  '-iipennten  1  tlie 
domestic  mteresh  Bnt  thesn  interests  do  not  acquire  the  l1  arat 
ter  of  domestic  one«  in  consequence  of  the  fedo  <il  form  of  th 
government  The  same  reasons  for  regarding  them  m  that  1  ght 
would  have  existed,  if  no  such  government  had  been  created  In 
other  words,  if  the  American  commmwealth  hi  1  onginaJly  consti 
tuted  one  homogeneous  community  the  central  authoiity  would 
have  been  entirely  inadequate  to  the  management  of  them  unless 
powers  not  exactly  the  same,  but  resembling  those  nlmh  now  exiBt, 
were  distributed  among  a  set  of  local  juiisdictions  The  o£Fi-i.t  of 
he  progress  of  civilization  is  not  to  dimmish  but  to  im^rease  im 
measurably,  the  whole  business  of  society  and  tmless  this  is  skill 
fully  and  judiciously  divided  among  a  class  of  lesset  governments, 
the  institutions,  however  carefully  modelled  at  first,  must  ultimately 
sink  beneath  the  immense  power  condensed  in  a  single  government. 
The  example  then  which  America  holds  out  is  chiefly  valuable,  not 
because  it  proves  the  utility  of  the  confederate  form  of  government; 
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Imt  because  it  teaches  ns,  that  in  order  to  maintain  free  instifutlona 
in  their  trae  spirit,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  extensive  distribution 
of  the  powers  of  society  ;  and  that  without  any  regard  to  the  eircwm- 
stances  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  government.  It  pre- 
sents a  great  problem  in  political  philosophy,  and  not  merely  an  in- 
cidental question  in  the  history  of  one  particular  set  of  institutions. 

Even  in  the  consolidated  government  of  France,  long  after  thoex- 
tinction  of  its  feudal  sovereignties,  as  late  indeed  as  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV,  a  plan,  in  many  respects  resembling  the  American,  once 
prevailed.  The  provincial  legislaiui'es,  or  particulai-  estates,  as  they 
were  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  general  estates,  or  national 
congress,  possessed  very  considerable  local  powers.  Independently  of 
the  inferior  civilization  of  France  when  compai'ed  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  period  when  t!iis  system  existed,  and  which 
necessarily  prevented  it  from  working  any  thing  like  as  well,  theie 
were  sevei-al  vices  attendant  upon  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  two :  1st.  The  very  imperfect  responsibility  of  the  deputies  to 
those  provincial  legislatures  to  their  constituents.  2d.  The  power 
which  they  acquired,  after  the  abolition  of  the  states  general,  if,  in- 
deed they  did  not  exercise  it  before,  of  granting  supplies  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  not  merely  such  as  were  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  provincial  governments. 

The  same  plan  of  local  governments  existed  in  the  ten  Flemish 
provinces,  when  they  were  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire  ;  and  it  is 
even  more  firmly  established  in  both  the  Dulch  and  Belgian  monar- 
chies, notwithstanding  the  limited  territory  of  each  of  them.  That  the 
system  in  these  two  last  instances  does  not  pei'form  its  movements 
with  any  thing  like  the  same  precision  as  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  system,  but  arises  from  a  defective  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, and  from  the  imperfect  responsibility  of  the  provincial 
officers  to  the  local  population. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  the  existence  of  these 
domestic  jurisdictions  weakens  the  force  of  the  central  authoiity. 
On  the  contrary,  this  last  is  less  embarrassed  in  the  administration 
of  the  national  interests.  Hat  the  formation  of  a  system  of  lesser 
governments  constitutes  a  deduction  from  the  whole  mass  of 
powers,  which  would  otherwise  be  deposited  with  the  cential  go- 
vernment, is  evident.  For  that  is  precisely  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  created.     But  as  the  sphere  within  which  the  former  move 
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is  distinctly  ilefinsd,  and  tlie  duties  allotted  to  it  aro  move  simple 
than  before,  it  is  enabled  to  act  witli  more  promptitude  and  energy. 
Like  the  man  who  is  intent  on  accomplishing  some  important  de- 
sign, and  whose  attention  is  distracted  by  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
suits, by  ridding  himself  of  all  care  for  the  last,  he  can  prosecute  the 
former  without  interruption. 

A  centra]  government,  armed  with  exteasive  powers,  stands  much 
more  in  need  of  checks,  than  of  provocatives,  to  the  exercise  of  its 
ftutho  't}  And  if  the  establishment  of  local  jurisdictions  gives 
greater  fo  ce  to  public  opinion,  and  raises  up  obstacles  to  the 
exe  t  n  of  too  much  poivor,  it  is  not  the  loss  valuable  on  that  ac- 
CO  nt  1 1  a  e  heard  many  persons  express  admiration  of  the  won- 
de  f  1  ene  qy  with  which  the  British  government  prosecuted  the 
vars  vh  1  ^  ow  out  of  the  French  revolution.  But  if  the  expense 
had  bean  defiayed  by  taxes,  and  loans  not  resorted  to,  the  people 
would  have  seen  that  their  substantial  interests  were  placed  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  enterprises  of  the  government.  It  was  only 
because  this  fact  was  hidden  from  their  view,  that  those  wars  were 
sustained  with  such  amazing  enthusiasm.  The  just  fear  of  unpopu- 
larity would  have  prevented  public  men  from  embarking  in  such  an 
unnecossavy  contest.  And  although  this  fear  would  have  been  re- 
garded by  some  persons  of  very  high  notions  as  crippling  the  power 
of  the  government,  yet  it  would  only  have  crippled  it  in  order  to 
make  the  people  strong.  The  same  obstacle  has  constantly  existed 
to  the  prosecution  of  similar  entoipriscs  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  (ho  simple  effect  has  been  to  accelerate  the  national  power 
and  prosperity  to  a  degree  absolutely  unpreeedented.  And  yet  in 
a  necessary  war,  there  is  no  government  which  woitid  be  supported 
with  so  much  enthutiasm,  and  wonld  put  forth  so  much  power,  as 
that  of  the  United  States.  But  more  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  wars  which  have  over  taken  place,  have  been  unjust 
and  unprofitable  wars.  And  if  the  machinery  of  a  system  of  local 
governments  contributes  indirectly  to  diffuse  the  popular  will  through 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  disarms  the  central  government  of 
the  power  to  do  mischief,  it  is  not  the  less  desci'ving  of  our  admira- 
tion on  that  account. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  great  advantages  of  that  system, 
which  is  not  apt  to  be  thought  of :  the  maintenance  of  the  jiublic 
ftutho]-ity  at  home — the  inculcating  a  general  obedience  to  the  laws, 
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,19  tHe  principal  oLJect— tlw  final  aim  indeed — of  civil  govornnient. 
If  that  is  attained,  evevytLing  else  will  go  right.  But  the  system 
of  local  governments  contrihafes  directly  to  the  promotion  of  this 
end.  It  brings  the  authority  of  the  laws  nearer  to  every  one.  ITie 
govomment  which  undertafees  to  preserve  order  is  pot  removed  to  a 
great  distance — is  not  regarded  with  an  unfriendly  eye — as  if  it 
were  constantly  intermeddling  with  the  interests  of  a  people  with 
whom  it  had  no  direct  sympathy.  On  the  contrary,  each  individual 
feels  as  if  he  were  surrounded  hy  an  authority,  in  the  creation  of 
which  5ie  himself  bore  a  part,  and  which  yet,  some  how  or  other,  is 
more  vigilent,  and  active,  and  imperative,  than  any  other. 

Thus,  as  the  family  and  the  school  train  men  in  order  to  turn 
them  out  in  the  world  afterward,  so  the  domestic  governments  cre- 
ate a  species  of  moral  discipline  on  a  still  more  extended  scale. 
They  educate  their  own  people  to  ohedionce  to  the  laws,  and  (hen 
deliver  them  overtothe  national  government.  The  authority  of  the 
last,  instead  of  heing  weakened,  is  I'edouhled  hy  this  preparatory 
discipline. 

Another  advantage  of  the  plan  of  local  governments  is,  that  it  pre- 
vents geographical  parties  from  exerting  an  inordinate  influence  in 
the  national  councils.  Those  parties  will  inevitably  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  evei'y  country  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  not  desira- 
ble to  extinguish  them,  but  only  to  place  tliem  at  a  distance,  where 
their  reasonings  will  be  heard,  and  their  passions  not  felt.  By  cre- 
ating local  jorisdictions,  geographical  parties  are  enclosed  within 
geographical  limits,  and  are  not  brought  into  eteinal  collision  at  the 
heart  of  the  government  Although  such  parties  are  actually  found 
on  the  flooi  of  the  Ametaan  congresf  yet  if  the  state  ^o'^einments 
did  not  exist  they  i\ould  haio  displayed  a  fiont  mfini1e!\  mor  for 
midable  ind  wjild  haie  either  jeopaidizel  the  mti^itj  of  the 
union  01  the  existence  of  fiee  it  stitntions  Vt  pie  ent  a  \ast 
amonnt  of  legi  Iitive  power  is  witlidrawn  fioni  tht  national  ii-sem 
bly  in  1  circumscribed  «ithm  bounds  so  clearly  di.fined  is  to  be 
not  onlj  hirmlcis  bnt  to  proluce  a  skillful  and  oideily  admmis 
tration  of  the  public  mtorests  \lthough  Gieat  Biitam  is  of  \civ 
imill  exttnt  when  comp*red  with  thoUnitel  States  yet  if  ulen 
the  Scotch  union  took  place  a  compact  had  not  leen  foimal 
secunng  to  Scotland  its  ecclesiastical  an!  ciiil  institutions  foievor 
geoanaphicil  parties   would  instantly  have  appeired    and  would 
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have  had  an  influence  fatal  to  the  public  prosperity.  Although  the 
separate  legislature  of  Scotland  was  aholished,  the  effect  of  the 
union  was  to  declare  all  its  former  acta  to  be  permanent;  and  thus 
to  compel  all  future  l^slation  to  take  a  direction  comformable  to 
them.  It  was  the  nexi  thing  to  perpetuating  the  existence  of  the 
Seotch  parliament.  For  want  of  this  wise  precaution,  when  the 
union  with  Ireland*  took  place,  a  formiiiahle  geographical  party- 
has  been  kept  alive  in  that  island,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
peace  of  both  conntries;  and  producing  heart  burnings  which  never 
can  be  ctircd,  until  England  consents,  or  is  compelled,  to  be  just  to 
Ireland. 

What  amount  of  power  should  be  deposited  with  the  local  juris- 
dictions, where  the  confederate  form  of  government  is  not  establish- 
ed, is  a  question  as  novel  as  it  is  interesting.  Doubtless,  it  wooild 
be  necessary  to  adopt  some  medium  between  the  comprehensive 
legislation  of  the  American  states,  and  the  meager  authority  which 
is  exercised  by  the  French  departments.  The  American  states  are 
complete  governments  within  themselves,  having  unlimited  power 
of  taxation,  except  as  to  imposts  on  commerce,  with  aa  autiiority 
equally  extensive  over  the  whole  field  of  civil  and  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. Education,  private  and  public  corporations,  internal  im- 
provements, all  lie  within  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction.  They  have 
a  written  constitution,  aregular  legislative  assembly,  an  executive 
magistrate,  and  a  corps  of  administrative  officers,  together  with  a 
judicial  system  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  country.  Ko  one 
would  desire  to  make  any  alteration  in  this  admirable  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, for  it  has  not  only  contributed  to  a  most  wise  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs '.  it  has  done  more,  it  has  hastened  the  march 
of  civilization.  If  it  were  impossible,  in  the  case  of  a  consolidated 
republic,  to  obtain  the  medium  I  have  suggested,  it  wonld  be  better 
to  adopt  this  system.  But  that  there  is  sneh  a  medium  is  clear 
from    the    examples  I    have    referred    to,   of   the  particular  es- 

*'Tlie  articles  of  union  between  England  and  Ireland  did,  in  terms,  guaran- 
tee to  the  laat  her  laws.  But  there  were  in  truth  no  Irish  laws  lo  guaran- 
tee. As  early  aa  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  all  the  statutes  made  in  Eng- 
land were  declared  of  force  in  Ireland,  and  from  tliat  period  to  1782,  no 
subsequent  law  could  even  be  proposed  to  the  Irish  parliament,  without  the 
consent  of  the  English  privy  council.  This  last  disability  was  removed 
only  eighteen  years  before  the  union. 
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tates  of  France,  and  the  provincial  legislatui-es  in  tlie  Belgian  and 
Dutch  governments ;  examples  which,  however  imperfect,  are 
nevertheless  highly  instructive,  inasmuch  as  they  present  the  exis- 
tence of  the  system  in  monarchical  governments,  to  which  they  are 
much  less  adapted  than  to  countries  where  fi'ee  institutions  prevail. 
It  is  clear,  also,  from  the  vaiious  plans  which  were  proposed  in  the 
convention  which  framed  the  American  constitution;  some  of  which 
seem  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  idea,  that  the  United  States  com- 
posed one  aggregate  community,  and  were  modeled  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis. 

A  certain  number  of  deputies  then  will  be  sent  to  the  national, 
and  to  each  of  the  local,  legislatures.  As  i-egards  the  first,  shall  the 
whole  country  constitute  one  electoral  district,  or  shall  each  of  the 
local  divisions  compose  one,  the  people  voting  by  general  ticket ; 
or  shall  these  divisions  he  subdivided  into  districts,  each  containing 
the  population  which  entitles  it  to  one  member.  The  first  plan  may 
be  dismissed  as  absurd.  It  has  never  been  thought  of,  even  in  those 
European  monarchies  where  the  principle  of  representation  lias  been 
introduced.  The  electors  would  be  completely  confounded  in  loot- 
ing over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  for  several  liundi'ed  individuals, 
whom  each  was  to  vote  for,  and  no  choice  could  be  understandingly 
made.     The  central  government,  or  its  managers,  would  choose  for 

But  even  if  a  selection  in  the  genuine  sense  could  be  made,  there 
would  be  no  representation  of  the  minority.  The  party  in  the  majority 
woTild  wield  the  power  of  the  commonwealth  without  control,  with- 
out the  corrective  influence,  which  an  antagonist  part>  is  so  well 
calculated  to  exert.  The  minority  might  ippioii-h  to  within  one 
or  two  hundred  of  the  majority,  among  two  oi  three  millions  of 
votes,  yet  the  last  would  elect  every  membei  E\(>n  in  the  tonsoU- 
dated  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Frante,  therefore,  the  coun- 
try is  divided  into  electoral  districts,  which  n  a  plain  acknowledg- 
ment that,  even  where  there  are  no  local  governments,  there  should 
be  local  representatives.  The  jnstice  and  utility  of  recognizing  in 
some  mode  or  other  the  local  interests,  is  forced  upon  society,  even 
where  the  form  of  government  seems  to  foibid  the  idea  The  ar- 
rangement which  nature  makes  of  human  affaiis  sometimes  rides 
over  all  the  laws  which  are  intended  to  counteract  it. 

With  regard  to  the  two  other  modes  of  election,  by  general  ticket 
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in  each  of  the  great  local  divisiona,  or  by  electoral  districts  carved 
out  of  those  divisions,  the  reasoning  which  has  already  been  em- 
ployetJ,  is  eqaally  applicable  to  show  that  the  latter  is  greatly  to  ho 
prefeiTed,  whether  tlie  elections  are  to  the  national,  or  t3io  local,  le- 


In  Englnnd,  as  before  roniarked,  knights  of  the  shire  were  orig- 
inally the  representatives  from  the  counties.  The  shires  were  local 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  knights  of  each  shire  deputed  one 
of  their  own  number  to  parliament.  The  coutinuanco  of  tliese  par- 
liamentary districts  has  survived  the  artificial  state  of  society  fi-om 
which  it  sprung,  and  contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  legislative  body.  It  is  this  mode  of  elec- 
tion which  has  given  rise  to  the  question  so  often  agitated  :  is  the 
member  elected  the  representative  of  the  whole  state,  or  of  the  dis- 
trict which  chooses  him  ; — which  is  in  some  respects  similar  to 
another  question  which  might  be  put :  whether  man  is  an  individual 
or  a  member  of  society.  The  answer  would  be  nearly  the  same  in 
the  two  cases.  Man  is  both  fin  individal  and  a  citizen  ;  and  the  de- 
puty is  a  representative  of  his  district,  and  at  the  same  time  of  his 
whole  country.  And  as  that  system  of  private  conduct  which  most 
eficotually  consults  the  ^velfare  of  the  individual,  conduces  most  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  community,  so  that  system  of  public  conduct 
which  most  truly  advances  the  interests  of  one  part  of  the  countiy, 
is  certain  to  redound  to  the  ftd*  dntage  of  the  whole.  But  inasmuch 
as  men  do  not  always  see  thmgs  as  they  leally  are,  as  ignorance, 
prejadieo,  and  egotism  lead  them  so  much  astray  in  whatever  re- 
gards the  public  inteiests,  the  bj  stem  of  domestic  government  is 
contrived  in  order  to  preventthe  inteiference  of  sectional  with  the 
national  interests  And  thus  the  question,  is  (he  deputy  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  district,  or  of  the  country,  is  of  infinitely  rarer  oc- 
currenoe  in  the  United  States,  than  it  would  he  if  the  population 
composed  one  aggregate  community.  Election  by  districts  miti- 
gates the  rigor  of  the  nile,  that  the  majority  are  entitled  to  govera. 
It  draws  the  bond  of  responsibility  closer,  and  it  breaks  the  force 
of  party  Kpirit,     Tne  firat  has  been  sufficiently  explained, 

Whex'e  local  legislatures  are  created,  the  effect  is  that  the  national 
interests  are  not  represented  in  them,  nor  are  the  local  interets  rep- 
resented in  the  national  assembly.  This  is  the  general  tendency  of 
he  plan;    though  as    the    boundary    between  the   two  juiisdic- 
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dictions  cannot  be  drawn  with  exact  precision,  exceptions  will  neces- 
sarily occur.  The  responsibility  of  the  deputy  to  the  local  legisla- 
ture will  be  stronger,  because,  if  his  constituents  are  local,  so  also 
are  the  interests  which  he  represents.  The  responsibility  of  the 
deputy  who  is  sent  to  the  national  legislature  will  be  more  complete  : 
because,  although  his  constituents  are  local,  the  interests  which  he 
represents  are  exclusively  national.  Where  this  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  government  is  established,  this  further  effect  takes  place. 
As  the  responsibility  of  a  legislative  body  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  number  of  its  membore,  aft^r  a  certain  point  is  reached  ;  so  also 
the  responsibility  of  the  members  is  greater,  where  those  to  whom 
they  are  immediately  accountable  do  not  compose  a  great  multitude. 
The  representative  of  a  district  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
his  constituents.  He  might  hide  himself  among  two  or  three  millions 
of  people.  He  cannot  do  so  among  fifty  or  an  hundred  thousand. 
Whatever  contributes  to  afford  a  dear  insight  into  public  affairs, 
and  enables  everything  to  be  seen  in  its  true  light,  abates  the  vio- 
lence of  party  spirit.  Whatever  shrouds  them  in  mystery,  and 
causes  them  to  be  seen  coufosedly,  gives  force  to  party  spirit.  The 
representative  is  the  instrument  of  communication  between  his  con- 
stituents and  the  world  of  politics  ;  and  whatever  causes  his  conduct 
to  be  distinctly  surveyed,  causes  the  system  of  public  measures  to  be 
more  easily  grasped,  and  more  generally  understood. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

I'AT.TIES THE    OFHCB    THEi'    FULFIL    IS    A 

Many  persons  of  great  intelligence,  and  who  are  inclined  to  look 
with  a  favoralile  eye  upon  the  progress  which  society  is  evorywhero 
making,  when  they  behold  the  scone  of  strife  and  contention  which 
parties  in  a  republic  give  dse  to  recoil  from  it  with  di&may  in  \  ire 
instantly  disposed  to  take  refuge  m  what  they  denominate  stiong 
government.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  certain  thit  the  distinguish 
ing  excellence  of  free  institutions  consi'sts  in  their  giving  birth  to 
popular  parties,  and  that  the  annoyance  and  incon\ enienee  which 
these  occasion  to  individuals,  I  jfh  m  pnllic  anl  pmxtelife  aie 
productive  of  incalcnlable  advantige  It  is  a  great  mistil  e  mth 
our  knowledge  of  the  constitutif  n  of  human  nalure  lo  suppose  that 
society  would  he  better  ordered  if  its  surface  were  a  perleet  calm. 

The  democratic  principle  has  como  into  the  world  not  to  bring 
peace,  but  a  swoi-d ;  or  rather  to  bring  peace  by  a  sword.  One  may 
easily  conceive  of  an  individual,  that  his  various  faculties  may  be  so 
evenly  balanced  as  to  give  rise  to  the  jastest  and  the  most  consist- 
ent scheme  of  conduct.  And  one  may  liken  the  state  to  some  huge 
individual,  and  say  that  the  rival  views  and  opinions  of  different 
parties  conspire  to  the  same  end  ;  that  when  these  are  free  to  give 
utterance  to  their  sentiments,  a  similar  equipose  takes  place  among 
all  parts  of  society,  and  that  something  like  a  regular  system  takes 
place  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

The  human  mind,  with  all  its  capabilities  of  thought  and  action, 
is  wonderfully  disposed  to  listlessness  ;  so  that  it  lequires  the  most 
powerful  incentives  in  order  to  rouse  its  dormant  energies.  And  the 
condition  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind  is  such,  that  none  but 
those  sensible  interests  which  touch  them  on  every  side  can  be  lelied 
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upon  as  tlie  instrument  of  moving  them.  By  giving  a  fwli  plav, 
and  a  favorable  direction  to  these,  we  succeed  in  imparting  aL;tivity 
to  the  disposition.  And  this  heing  attained,  a  great  amount  of 
thought  and  reflection  is  sure  to  he  developed  among  die  great  hnlk 
of  the  population.  Party  spiiit  at  bottom  is  hut  the  conflict  of 
different  opinions,  to  each  of  which  some  portion  of  truth  almost 
invariably  adheres  :  and  what  lias  ever  heea  the  effect  of  this  mutual 
action  of  mind  upon  mind,  but  to  sharpen  men's  wits,  to  extend 
the  circle  of  their  knowledge,  and  to  raise  the  general  mind  above 
its  former  level.  Therefore  it  is,  that  an  era  of  party  spirit,  whether 
religious,  philosophical,  or  political,  has  always  been  one  of  intellec- 
tual advancement.  A  powerful  understanding  may  be  sufficiently 
stimulated  hy  the  study  and  investigation  of  abstract  truth  :  but  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  concrete,  seems  to  bo  indispensably 
necessary  to  produce  this  effect  among  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind. 

The  existence  of  parties  in  a  republic,  even  noisy  and  clamorous 
parties,  is  not  therefore  a  circumstance  which  should  be  regarded  as 
inimical  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  state.  It  should  rather  he 
received  as  a  special  and  extraordinary  provision,  for  furthering  the 
interests  and  advancing  the  intelligence  of  the  most  numerous  class 
of  society.  By  ci-eating  an  arena  on  which  all  men  may  be  active 
and  useful,  we  are  certain  of  attracting  an  incalculably  greater  num- 
ber to  the  pursuit  of  industry  and  knowledge  than  would  he  possi- 
ble under  any  other  slate  of  things.  The  growth  of  popular  parties 
constantly  keeps  pace  with  the  diffusion  of  industry  and  property. 
The  diffusion  of  industry  and  property,  by  exei'cising  the  mind  in- 
tently npon  small  thiaigs  at  first,  exercises  it  eaniestly  and  seriously 
npon  important  ones  in  the  end. 

The  true  theory  of  popular  parties  then  consists  in  multiplying 
the  employments  of  private  individuals, — in  increasing  the  active 
industry  of  the  whole  community.  The  tegular  deportment  and 
habits  i>f  reflection  which  these  produce  counteract  the  vicious  ten- 
dencies of  the  system,  and  operate  as  a  safeguard  against  the  ex- 
treme excesses  and  the  violent  revolutions  which  occur  in  other  coun- 
tries. As  the  interests  of  private  persons  under  this  system  be- 
come more  and  more  identified  with  those  of  the  state,  each  one  has 
a  desire  and  a  motive  for  underatanding  and  taking  part  in  public 
affairs.     The  question  in  human  affairs  is  never  whether  any  particu- 
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lar  arrangeniGiit  shuts  out  all  mischief  and  incoQi'enienee,  but  only 
whether  it  excludes  the  greatest  piacticahle  amount ;  and  not  of  one 
Icind  merely,  but  of  all  kinds.  Thns,  although,  in  a  democratic  re- 
public,  a  vastly  gj'eator  number  of  people  take  part  in  politics  than 
under  any  other  form  of  government,  the  minds  of  a  vastly 
greater  number  are  exercised  by  some  healthful  and  useful  occupation, 
which  not  only  inspires  s^acity  and  energy,  but  communicates  a 
character  of  seriousness  and  reflection  to  the  whole  population.  The 
weak  side  of  human  nature  is  thus  constantly  propped  up  and 
strengthened.  The  bickerings  and  animosities  of  parties  are  not 
extinguished ;  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  greater  degree  of 
public  tranquility  than  would  otheiwiijc  exist. 

PopiJar  parties  are  not  only  the  natural  result  of  elective  govern- 
ment, but  what  is  of  much  more  consequence,  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  uphold  and  preserve  it.  It  is  too  common  to  regard 
ceitain  arrangements  of  society  as  a  soit  of  necessary  evils  ;  and 
thus  very  impeiiectly  to  comprehend  thtir  tme  design,  and  the  im- 
portant agency  u-liich  they  have  in  securing  t!ie  public  welfare. 

As  the  political  institutions  in  a  republic  are  of  a  totally  diffecent 
character  from  what  they  are  in  monarchical  or  atistocratical  govem- 
ment,  there  is  a  correspondingdiffei-oncein  the  machinery  which  sets 
each  of  them  respectively  in  motion.  In  the  artificial  forms  of 
government,  a  system  of  checks  and  balance  is  devised,  to  secine  the 
influence  of  the  public  authority,  and  to  maintaineach  department  in 
its  proper  place  ;  but  such  an  expedient  would  be  futile  and  power- 
less where  government  means  vastly  more  than  the  rule  of  the  per- 
sons who  fill  the  various  public  offices.  In  a  republic  a  substantive 
part  of  the  political  authority  is  designedly  com municatetl  to  the 
whole  population.  We  want  something  more,  therefore,  than  a 
scheme  of  checks  and  balances  within  the  gov-ornmeat.  As  the  for- 
ces which  are  set  in  motion,  are  so  much  more  extensive,  we  must 
contrive  some  machinery  equally  extensive,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling them.  And  thus  popular  parties  very  naturally,  not  to  say 
necessarily,  take  the  place  of  that  curious  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  ai'e  well  enough  adapted  lo  a  close  aristocracy,  or  pure 
monaichy,  but  which  play  only  a  subordinate  part  in  representative 
government. 

In  a  despotism  parties  have  no  existence.  Pactions  thei'e  may  be, 
but  not  parlies.     In  all  the  other  ai tificial  forms  of  goveiMmeiit,  the 
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iX)fl8titutioa  of  parties  is  moiu  or  less  imperfect,  because  tlioy  are 
overborne  by  an  extraneous  influeace  which  disables  them  from, 
faithfully  representing  opinions.  In  a  democratic  republic,  the  peo- 
ple themselves  compose  all  the  existing  parties.  Hence  opinions 
are  not  only  submitted  to  examination,  hut  they  are  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  those  who  are  immediately  affected  by  them. 
But  the  greater  the  number  of  persons,  who  are  consulted  with  regard 
to  any  measure,  which  has  an  important  bearingupon  their  interests, 
the  greater  is  the  pvobahility  that  it  will  be  adjusted  with  a  view  to 
their  common  welfare.  The  process  may  be  tedious  and  circuitous, 
but  this  is  an  advantage,  since  it  will  cause  a  greater  amount  of  re- 
flection to  bo  employed.  Moi-eover,  when  opinions  have  to  pass 
through  a  great  number  of  minds,  before  they  are  reducoil  to  prac- 
tice, society  does  not  experience  a  violent  shock,  as  it  does  upon 
tbeir  sudden  and  unpi'emcditated  adoption.  Factions  stir  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  but  parties  inti'oduce  the  conflict  of  opinions. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  wider  the  arena  on  which  parties 
move,  the  more  numerous  the  persons  who  compose  them,  the  less 
dangerotis  are  they  to  the  state;  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  great  majority  of  men  are  inclined  to  lean. 

The  absence  of  parties  in  a  country  of  fi'ee  institutions,  would  im- 
ply the  existence  of  unanimity  on  all  occasions.  But  in  the  imper- 
fect condition  of  man,  unanimity  would  not  be  desirable.  As  in 
the  individual,  one  facidty  is  set  over  against  another,  in  order  to 
elicit  the  greatest  amount  of  judgment,  wisdom,  and  expericeuce; 
so  the  mutual  encounter  of  rival  opinions,  in  different  sections  of 
HOciety,  constitutes  a  discipline  of  the  same  character,  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Unanimity,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  the 
only  rightful  rule,  would,  if  it  were  conceivable,  render  society  ab- 
solutely stationary.  Man  is  not  born  with  knowledge;  and  all  the 
useful  or  noble  qualities  which  he  ever  esevts  are  the  offspring  of  va- 
riety, not  of  uniformity.  Constituted  as  human  nature  is,  there 
would  bo  no  virtue  without  some  conflict  of  interests,  and  no  wis- 
dom without  some  conflict  of  opinions. 

And  this  supposes  a  very  important  fact  in  the  history  of  society; 
that  although  the  majority  nde,  the  minority,  by  virtue  of  the  naked 
power  which  belongs  to  opinions,  are  able  to  exert  an  indirect,  and 
yet  very  decisive,  influence  upon  the  course  of  public  affairs.  This 
infl!;ionce  is  so  great,  that  no  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
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amine  the  workings  of  society  in  different  conntrias  can  fail  to  have 
heeE  strack  with  the  repeated  instances  in  which  the  opinions  of  a 
minority  have  triumphed  over  those  of  the  majority,  so  as  ultimately 
to  become  the  settled  and  estahlished  opinions,  and  to  transform 
the  minority  into  the  majority.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the 
civil  institutions  may  not  have  been  very  favorable  to  the  rise  and 
growth  of  parties. 

Among  the  important  changes  in  the  scheme  of  pnblic  policy 
which  have  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  in  very  I'ecent  times,  may 
he  enumerated  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  amelioration  of 
the  criminal  code,  the  introduction  of  more  liberal  principles  into 
commerce,  the  reformation  of  the  civil  jurisprudence,  catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  parliamentary  rofoiin.  In  each  of  those  instances  the 
new  opinion  commenced  with  an  exceedingly  small  party,  and  en- 
connlered  in  its  progress  the  most  solidly  established  authority. 
If  the  triumph  has  not  been  complete,  it  is  certain  to  become  so,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  strong  ground  which  these  very  efforts  have  ena- 
bled popnlar  parties  to  stand  upon.  80  far  from  a  minority  not 
exercising  a  veiy  marked  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
the  instances  will  be  fomid  to  be  exceedingly  rare  in  any  country 
where  opinions  are  able  to  make  themselves  felt,  in  which  a  minority 
have  not  enoceeded,  if  the  cause  it  espoused,  entitled  it  to  be  victo- 
rious. This  fact  would  seem  to  show  that  so  far  as  effective  and  per- 
manent influence  is  concerned,  it  is  of  little  ci>nseq^nence  whether  an 
enlightened  sclieme  of  policy  is  first  suggested  by  the  minority,  or 
the  majority.  The  fact  that  it  is  enlightened,  gives  it  a  daim  to 
success,  and  that  success  is  almost  infallible. 

Among  the  important  movements  which  have  taken  place  in 
American  society  may  be  noticed  the  revolution,  the  establishment 
of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  ascendancy  which  the  republican 
party  attained  in  1801.  Each  of  these  revolutions  commenced  with 
an  inconsiderable  band,  which  ultimately  won  its  way  to  public 
confidence,  and  totally  reversed  the  position  of  parties.  The  decla- 
ration of  independence  was  only  carried  by  one  vote.  The  freedom 
of  the  colonies  might  have  been  rightfully  asserted  half  a  century 
prior  to  1776.  But  although  the  straggle  of  op  ns  may  be  more 
protracted  than  that  of  armies,  it  alwajs  tern  te  more  deci- 
sive results.  As  to  the  second  of  those  re  olut  o  — tl  e  establish- 
ment of  the  confederate  form  of  go\'ev       nf     t  at  one  time 
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deemed  absolutely  impracticable.  Governor  Pownall,  in  h'n  ivork 
on  iJie  administration  of  tlie  colonies,  written  about  the  time  of  the 
celebrated  conveution  at  Alb  n}  lei,!  d  tliat  they  had  no  one 
principle  of  association  an  nj,  th  n  nl  that  their  manner  of  set- 
tlement, diversity  of  cha  t  d  t  ng  interests,  and  mutual 
rivalship,  forbid  all  idea  of  an  un  n  ind  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  t  that  n  nt  n,  declared  tliat  an  union 
of  the  colonies  was  absolutely  n  p  t  ble — or  at  least,  wiUiout 
being  forced  by  the  most  grievous  oppression  and  tyranny.  The 
acutest  observers,  and  the  most  experienced  statesmen,  underrated 
the  force  with  which  opinions  are  armed,  when  they  are  pursoed 
with  a  steady  and  unfaltering  resolution. 

The  third  revolution  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  others. 
The  two  first  acted  upon  the  political  institutions,  and  remodeled 
the  government.  Ttie  last  acted  upon  the  manners,  and  brought 
the  laws,  and  the  structure  of  society,  into  harmony  and  agreement 
with  each  other. 

I  will  mention  but  two  instances  in  the  histoiy  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, in  which  tiie  opinions  of  a  party  givatly  in  the  minority 
have  finally  prevailed,  and  obtained  an  almost  unlimited  ascendan- 
cy. These  are  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  system  of  internal  improvements.  Each  of  tliese 
enlightened  schemes  oi'iginated  with  a  veiy  small  party — the  one 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  in  New  York,  And  they  have  not 
only  conquei-ed  al!  opposition  in  those  states,  but  have  extended 
their  influence  over  the  whole  union. 

The  struggle  of  new  with  old  opinions  will  be  more  tedious  in  an 
old  than  in  a  new  country.  The  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primoge- 
niture, and  the  simplification  of  the  code  of  civil  jurispradenco,  did 
not  occupy  much  time  in  the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain,  it 
is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  second  has  been  even  partially 
accomplished.  The  first  may  not  be  effected  in  half  a  century  or 
more. 

Thus,  whenever  the  general  state  of  public  opinion  is  least  pre- 
pared for  an  important  change  in  the  existing  institutions:  that  is, 
whenever  agitation,  discussion,  and  the  encounter  of  rival  opinions, 
is  most  necessary,  and  will  be  productive  of  moit  advantage — by 
developing  a  great  amonnt  of  observation  and  e'lrpeiienco — the  strug- 
gle of  new  opinions  is  the  longest  protract 'I,  and  «lii.rever  thaao 
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qualities  already  exist  in  great  perfection,  the  contest  is  short,  and 
soon  brouglit  to  a  close. 

As  soon  as  the  period  arrived  when  Congress  had  authority  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade,  it  was  abolished.  The  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject is  not  one  of  the  memorable  debates  in  the  Ameiican  legisla- 
ture. But  it  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  which  has  taten  place 
in  the  British  parliament,  during  the  last  half  century. 

It  is  cnrious  to  notice  the  manner  in  -which  parties  deal  with  each 
other,  and  to  watch  the  process  by  which  opinions  are  communi- 
cated from  one  to  the  other.  For  patties  would  be  without  mean- 
ing and  without  utility,  if  they  were  eternally  to  battle  with  each 
other  with  no  other  result  than  the  alternate  loss  and  acquisition  of 
power.  The  desire  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  may  be  the  moving 
spring  which  actuates  each;  but  fortunately  this  spring  cannot  be 
set  in  motion  in  a  country  of  free  institutions,  without  rousing  a 
prodigious  amount  of  reflection  among  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
population.  Doubtless  the  true  use  of  parties  is  veryfar  from  being 
to  administer  provocatives  to  demagiguc  to  gratify  their  private 
ambition.  Their  selfish  viewt.  may  be  necessary  m  oidei  to  animate 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  certam  opinions  But  the  m  mi,nt  these 
p'  '  p    m  1     ted    they  are  subjecttsd  ti  a  searching  e^ami 

t  11  p    t     f  ootety  becau'.e  they  an.  felt  t)  !  v.o  a  piacti 

lb  p      th     ubstintnl  mteie  ts  of  all      Tlie  true  office  of 

p    t      th  t      1    it  ani  mike  man  t  st  the  amount  of  truth 

hi  h  b  1  t    tl     tenets  of  eaLh    so  that  the  g  eat  body  f  f  the 

be!  t  no  pirty  sive  the  party  of  their  country 
d  underst  indina;ly  guided  in  the  path  they 


p  pi 

1     1 
b  tl 

1 
I  th  p  1 

th  y      11    ft 
It        tly 

f  the  struggle  whi^h  takai  pUco  between  parties 

y  equally  balanced   and  each  will  for  a  time 

the  asccndincj      The  fiidt  tim"  that  the  party 

1    h  1  f       h  1 1  w     habitually  in  the  miuoritj    attains  a  decided 

p    p      1  f  It  as  a  presage  of  permanent  success.     The  new 

p  tl       ice  led  to  be  practicable.     Old  associations  are 

b    k  1  w      pulse  is  given  to  the  new  party.     The  party 

1     h  h  i  bee  tomed  to  carry  everything,  falls  back  into  the 

tj        \  th        ample  of  the  instability  of  power  sets  eveiy 

th    1  i    ven  amid  the  strife  of  polities,  produces  more 

prudence  and  moderation.     The  party  in  the  miiiorify,  and  now 
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discarded  from  power,  is  at  first  disposed  to  cling  to  its  most  extreme 
opinions,  ItspndehaaLeeawounded,  and  its  ambition  disappoinfe<l. 
It  has  no  idea  of  turning  fo  aay  sets  of  opinions  upon  compulsion. 
But  a  popular  party  contains  a  vast  number  of  individuals  wbose 
temperaments,  modes  of  thinking,  and  opportnnities  of  information, 
are  often  exceedingly  different,  and  whom  it  is  impossible  to  fashion 
as  you  would  a  close  ho{ly  into  one  unalterable  form.  Reflection, 
sooner  or  later,  talces  the  place  of  passion.  And  as  the  attachment 
of  individuals  to  their  own  independent  opinions  is  often  much 
stronger  tian  to  the  opinions  of  a  party,  every  assurance  is  afforded 
that  the  new  and  enlightened  opinions  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  public  administration,  will  not  only  be  the  rule  for  the  party 
in  power,  but  that  they  will  spread  their  influence  more  or  less  over 
the  men  of  all  parties.  Every  one  soon  sees  that  tliei-e  is  really  no 
such  thing  as  compukion  in  representative  government ;  and  that  if 
a  system  of  p  licy  has  fairly  won  over  a  majority  of  tho  sufi^roges 
of  twenty  millions  of  people  a  ^ery  considerable  portion  of  truth, 
to  say  the  lea  t  must  belon^  to  that  system.  They  recollect  that 
as  no  one  man  cm  represent  the  whole  of  humanity,  so  no  one 
paity  cm  rejre'^ent  the  nhole  truth  in  politics.  Thus  the  minds  of 
many,  who  were  most  obstinately  set  in  the  opposite  dii'oction,  are 
gradually  opened  to  the  reception  of  new  opinions.  They  begin  to 
declare,  for  the  first  time,  that  some  very  important  changes  were 
necessary  to  secure  the  well  being  of  the  state.  Great  numbers 
openly  go  over  to  the  opposite  party  ;  some  from  settled  conviction, 
others  from  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  that  all  was  not  light  be- 
fore. Tliis  gives  additional  strength  to  the  majority,  which,  when 
it  does  not  advance  merely  novel  opinions,  but  appeals  to  truth  and 
to  the  judgment  of  mankind,  is  sure  to  retain  the  supremacy  for  a 
considerable  period.     Eveiything  then  becomes  fixed  and  settled. 

But  this  very  fixation  of  everything,  so  delightful  to  those  who 
have  been  tormented  by  anxiety,  and  tossed  by  contrary  hopes  and 
fears,  is  not  to  last  forever.  This  state  of  repose  is  often  as  fatal 
to  the  maintenance  of  free  institutions,  as  the  ill-regulated  ambition 
of  parties.  Prosperity  corrupts  parties,  as  well  as  individuals.  The 
long  enjoyment  of  power  persuades  those  who  have  possessed  it, 
that  it  can  never  bo  wrested  from  them.  Abuses,  though  not  per- 
haps of  the  same  kind,  break  out  again.  These  abuses  gain  strengtli 
gradually.     They  are  fortified  by  the  prejudices  wliifh  the  proscrip- 
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tioa  of  timo  creates,  as  well  as  by  the  self-interest  and  cupidity  of 
the  leaders  of  party.  Any  attempt  to  root  them  up,  is  regai-ded  as 
before  as  an  attempt  to  change  fundamental  usages,  and  to  tamper 
with  the  vital  interests  of  the  community.  Then  commences  a  new 
struggle,  very  much  resembling  the  former ;  the  same  circle  of 
opinions  will  be  described  as  in  the  former  revolntion.  Everything 
will  again  be  set  nght,  without  shielding  one  drop  of  blood,  with- 
out the  employment  of  any  other  instrumentality  than  the  simple 
dropping  of  the  ballot.  But  it  may  happen  tliat  tie  new  opinions 
which  now  spring  wp,  will  not  be  entitled  to  as  entire  confidence  as 
in  the  former  revolution.  In  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  each 
party  will  cause  some  portion  of  its  own  opinions  to  be  adopted. 
The  issue  will  not  be  so  decisive.  A  new  party,  or  probably  an 
old  party,  with  views  greatly  modified,  will  succeed  to  power,  and 
will  pi'eside  for  another  term  of  years.  It  is  in  this  way  that  all 
parties  find  themselves,  someliow  or  other,  represented  in  the  state 
— some  virtually,  others  potentially  ;  and  although  the  government 
is  frequently  exposed  to  the  most  foimidable  power  by  which  it  con 
be  assailed,  that  power  is  exercised  so  steadily,  and  yet  so  silently, 
as  to  overturn  nothing,  and  yet  to  revolutionize  everything. 

There  is  another  very  curious  inquiry  connected  with  this  subject ; 
one  which  unfolds  a  very  instructive  chapter  in  tlie  history  of  hu- 
man nature.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  on  a  close  observation, 
that  parties  in  a  republic,  in  gi'eat  numbers  of  instances,  originate  in, 
and  are  nourisliod  by,  secret  rivalshipa  in  private  life ;  and  that  al- 
though questions  of  state  policy  serve  to  designate  them,  and  to 
give  them  an  outward  form,  those  questions  are,  in  great  part,  laid 
hold  of  in  order  to  give  force  and  effect  to  feelings  of  a  very  different 
kind.  If  the  history  of  eveiy  hamlet  and  neighborhood  in  the 
United  States  were  written,  this  fact  would  be  found  verified  with 
wonderful  exactness.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  chronicles  of  all.  It  is  enough  to  seize  the 
events  which  pass  under  our  own  obsei-vation.  What  takes  place 
in  a  few,  will  differ  in  no  material  respect  from  what  transpires 
in  all. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  is  not  only  exceedingly  cu- 
rious, as  affording  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  human  nature, 
hut  is  highly  instructive,  as  it  sheds  great  light  upon  the  formation 
and  composition  of  parlies.     It  is  goncrally  supposed,  that  iudivi- 
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duals  connect  tlioraselvcs  with  parties  upon  polilical  grounds  ;  tliat 
is,  that  they  are  influenced  hy  a  persuasion  of  the  propriety,  or  im- 
propriety of  certain  public  measureB.  This  is  a  great  eiror.  Num- 
bers enter  into  those  associations,  from  motives  which  are  of  a 
purely  personal  or  private  character.  And  this  is  true  equally  of 
the  common  people,  and  of  the  higber  classes.  In  speaking  of 
motives  of  a  persoaal  character,  however,  I  do  not  at  all  refer  to 
the  preference  which  is  felt  for  a  particular  loader  ;  for  this  is  gene- 
rally of  a  negative  character.  It  may  help  to  decide  the  turn  which 
parties  sometimes  take,  but  falls  entirely  short  of  the  view  to  which 
I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader.  To  a  veiy  great  extent, 
parties  are  formed  and  changed  in  consequence  of  the  position  in 
private  life  which  individuals  occupy.  Any  one  who  has  lived  in 
any  town  in  the  United  States  long  enough  (o  make  an  accurate 
observation  of  the  struetniia  of  society,  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  it,  must  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  towards  what  may  be  called  the  supremacy,  or  precedence, 
of  certain  individuals  or  families.  These  will,  perhaps,  be  composed 
of  the  old  residents,  of  the  merchants,  of  professional  men,  etc. 
As  adherents  of  these,  will  always  bo  found  a  number  of  the  in- 
ferior classes,  so  that  it  cannot  be  termed  a  merely  aristocratical 
party.  Two  eircurastances,  however,  in  the  progress  of  time,  con- 
tribute to  weaken,  or  entirely  to  break  up  this  association ;  1st. 
Where  any  body  of  men,  no  matter  how  wide  or  how  narrow  the 
sphere  of  their  influence  may  be,  has  maintained  a  certain  d^ree  of 
precedence  for  a  considerable  time,  those  who  compose  it  become 
fiJ  nt  'n  h  mselvGs  and  annoy  others,  by  making  show  of  their 
nfi  CO  I  In  the  great  majority  of  towns  under  twenty  tliou- 
nd     h  11  be  a  lack  of  talent  in  this  body,  owing  cither  to  the 

m    a  hat  the  long  enjoyment  of  a  fixed  position  in  society 

d  m  n  h  1  motives  to  exertion,  or  that  thena  is  not  now  enough 
f      h  us  action  of  mind  upon  mind.  Either  of  these  causes, 

and,  of  course,  both  combined,  lead  very  naturally  to  the  crum- 
bling of  the  party,  and  to  the  fonnation  of  new  opinions,  and  a  new 
party.  I  visited  several  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  James  Munroe.  Parties  conld  not  be  said  to  be 
extinct,  but  tfey  wero  feeble  and  inactive.  In  every  town  and  vil- 
lage, and  I  may  add  neighborhood,  a  predomiuiint  and  complacent 
nfluence  was  exercised  by  certain  families,  or  individuals,  on  the 
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principk  I  liave  suggesfed.  I  visited,  or  obtained  accurate  informa- 
tion, of  most  of  tlieae  some  years  afterwards,  when  parties  were 
(iistinctly  formed.  These  parties  were  termed  political,  aud,  in  out- 
ward appearance,  had  no  otlier  character.  But  political  disputes 
only  gave  occasion  to  them,  and  affonled  a  plausible  gi-ound  for 
open  hostility,  when,  in  truth,  the  actuating  motives  were  of  a 
strictly  personal  character,  and  it  was  the  individuals  who  were  ar- 
rayed against  one  another.  Every  wiiere  it  was  the  new  men  against 
the  old  ■  veiy  often  the  t'ilented  aad  the  ambitious  a<rainst  the  su 
p  Itellgetl  yt  tasth  set 

th        1     1    fl       m        t     h    p  jeat  f      j     fl      ce 

h  h  had       a  ti  tt      b  t,l  t€  1  tl    t      fl 

as       hltldag       t       p  talt  11 

t        Iflcelmyt  hi        unt  Idtt 

f  t        w  1  I    th  m  I    b    t 

t!        11       I        tl  tl  m        dd        t  d  h 

t  t!     m^te }     bttlj       t    tltalg  ght      g  -eat 

1     g  tl     h  b  t         I  m  d      f  th   k   g     f     th     1    pi 

f  ftlpptmyh  ydt  fl 

I  Ic  p  U  ga  t  1  m  t  d  te<i  1 1  1  tl 
to  soften,  or  correct  their  defects  ;  otherwise  they  caiinot  mamtam 
the  victoiy  they  have  won.  In  hardly  any  instance  were  political 
yuestiona  the  springs  which  brought  about  these  changes.  One  body 
of  men  simply  felt  unea.'iy  in  the  anbordinate  position  which  it 
seemed  to  occupy.  In  general  conversation  and  in  public  meetings, 
c[nestions  of  public  policy  were  seized  as  the  ruling  motives  ;  in  pri- 
vate conversation  it  was  otherwise.  Tliere,  people  freely  declared 
that  political  questions  were  of  very  inferior  moment,  compai«d 
wilh  the  annoyance  which  was  daily  experienced  in  private  life, 
from  the  complacent  rale  of  a  clique,  which  could  show  ao  iutiin- 
sic  title  to  respect. 

Itiscfgieat  importance  that  these  views  should  be  thoroughly 
studied  by  every  one.  Public  controversies  ai-e  not  everything, 
even  in  poHlica.  Every  community  requires,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  to  be  occasionally  ventilated;  and  tliis  caa  only  be  done  by 
operating  upon  tlie  secret  and  more  delicate  springs  which  work  the 
machinery  of  society.  We  thus  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
origin,  character,  and  fluctuation  of  parties.  It  ia  as  necCi^saiy  to 
study  the  phyKioIogy  of  society,  in  order  to  understand  the  workings 
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of  government,  as  it  is  to  study  tlie  physiology  of  man,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  character  of  the  individual.  The  changes  I  have  re- 
ferred to  are  periodical.  Thoy  take  place  about  every  generation. 
The  reason  is  obvious:  a  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  is  neces- 
sary to  confii-m  the  authority  of  any  body  of  men,  and  until  it  is 
confirmed,  it  is  not  very  troublesome  to  any  one.  Those  who  are 
growing  into  manhood  then  unite  with  the  discontented  among  the 
older  men.  If  this  view  does  not  prcj-eat  a  veiy  flattering  pictuiis 
of  human  nature,  it  at  lea-st  shows,  that  through  the  instmmentality 
of  some  very  harmless  agents,  important  changes  in  the  structure  of 
society,  are  brought  about  silently  and  peacefully.  A  democratic 
community  will  not  thoi'efore  be  so  liable  to  those  terrible  shocks, 
■which,  in  other  countriei,  are  necessary  to  sweep  away  public 
abuses. 

If  we  suppose  tliat  tliore  are  two  or  thrro  men  in  a  neighborhood 
who  possess  considerable  iniluence,  whether  arising  from  family 
connections,  weallh,  or  any  other  of  the  advantages  of  fortune,  this 
at  once  lays  the  foundation  for  rivalship  in  its  most  secret  forms. 
Envyings  and  heart-burnings  insensibly  grow  iip.  This  is  a 
fact  we  are  bound  to  Icnow,  only  to  draw  instruction  from  it. 
This  rivalship  gradually  extends  to  the  connections  of  each,  to  their 
friends,  and  acquaintances — to  all  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
take  refuge  under  the  influence  of  one,  rather  than  of  the  others  — 
nnti!  at  length  the  whole  neighborhood  is  im  oh  ud  in  their  disputes. 
One  perhaps  acquires  a  decide!  asconl-tncy  ,  and  m  a  ten  yeare  this 
disproportioned  influence  mcommodes  gieat  mimbeis  of  people  in 
all  the  walks  of  private  life  Many  immediat<'!y  dcclaio,  that  they 
can  see  no  reason  why  6<i  much  impoitanee  should  bo  ascubed  to 
any  one  who  does  not  possess  either  emment  ■vntue  or  ability  and 
they  set  theruselves  to  work  more  vigorously  than  over,  in  order  to 
abate  so  great  a  nuisance.  At  tte  same  time  political  questions  are 
discussed,  and  agitated  eveiywhere,  and  regular  parties  in  the  state 
are  organizing.  Each  of  these  neighborhood  clans  connects  itself 
with  one  or  other  of  those  parties,  as  the  chance  of  success  in  their 
private  views  may  diclate.  The  democratic  party  is  understood  to 
be  the  one  which  is  most  favorable  to  the  equal  rights  of  the  citizens  ; 
and  all  the  opponents  of  this  mimic  aristocracy  in  a  country  neigh- 
borhood ally  themselves  with  that  party, 

Tlie  influential  man  docs  not  always  put  Lim  self  forward  as  a  can 
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ilidate  for  office.  He  feels  that  this  would  be  to  create  envy  among 
his  own  (lependaafs — that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  test  of  his  capa- 
city and  wisdom.  But  he  brings  some  one  forward  who  leans  upon 
him,  and  who,  if  not  the  most  capable,  will  be  the  most  available 
man.  And  party  politics  now  having  two  faces,  the  most  available 
will  generally  be  the  most  incompetent  man.  This  mixtni'e  of  private 
views  with  the  political  ([uesttons  of  the  day,  will  sometimes  render 
the  machinery  of  paities  very  complicated  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand. And  it  will  cause  oscillations  among  parties  when  they  wei^e 
least  expected.  But  we  will  suppose  that  the  democratic  party  pre- 
vails. The  influence  which  was  before  so  seiions  an  annoyance,  and 
the  subject  of  so  much  complaint  in  private,  is  then  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Some  one  whoso  connection  with  the  wealthy  will  be  less 
obvious,  and  whoso  reliance  upon  the  masses  will  be  closer,  is 
elected.  He  also  may  be  nicknamed  an  available  man — that  is,  a 
man  whose  face  is  smoothed — or  a  practical  man,  which  means  a 
man  with  a  single  idea.  At  any  rate  the  personal  weight  and  im- 
portance which  political  promotion  gives  liim,  and  the  bright  pros- 
pects which  every  one  beholds  opening  in  his  path,  concur  to  clothe 
him  with  a  veiy  enviable  share  of  influence.  Or,  if  he  also  has  been 
merely  put  forward  to  farther  the  private  schemes  of  others,  the 
same  effect  is  produced,  A  new  influence  is  raised  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  which  before  prevailed. 
But  in  a  few  yoai's,  the  same  annoyance  is  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
ascendancy  of  this  new  party.  Men  begin  then  to  exercise  a  bolder 
spirit  of  inquiry  than  they  were  willing  to  trust  themselves  with  be- 
fore. They  see  no  reason  why  wealth,  or  any  other  fortuitous  ad- 
vantage, should  give  claim  to  precedence  in  society.  The  new 
favorite  perhaps  owed  his  elevation  to  persona!  motives  and  private 
views.  Bat  he  is  poilinps  not  fully  sensible  of  this  ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
it  docs  not  readily  occur  to  him,  that  after  being  elected  to  a  public 
station,  of  considerable  responsibility,  he  has  any  other  vocation 
than  to  attend  to  tlie  public  business  He  separates  the  end  from 
the  means,  and  congratulates  himself  v.  ith  the  reflection  that  noiv  a 
public  trust  is  confided  to  him,  he  w  ill  be  at  liberty  to  act  with  a  sin- 
gle eye  to  the  people's  interests. 

After  an  interval  more  or  less  long,  duiing  which  there  will  be 
great  fonnentation  in  the  ranks  of  both  parties,  some  new  man  will 
be  selected,  who  will  reflect  the  feelings,  as  well  as  tlie  political  opi- 
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nions,  of  thoao  who  elect  him.  His  success  is  almost  certain ;  for  the 
private  aims  and  secret  prejudices  which  wei-e  originally  set  in  mo- 
tion, have  heen  coatinually  gaining  strength.  And  in  order  that 
the  successful  candidate  may  now  well  understand  tlie  line  of  con- 
duct which  he  is  expected  to  pni'sue,  what  were  before  regarded  as 
motives,  which  might  well  enough  influence  witliout  determining 
public  conduct,  are  erected  into  opinions,  on  whicli  full  as  much 
stress  is  laid  as  on  any  of  the  questions  of  public  policy.  This  gives 
a  deeper  movement  to  the  workings  of  parties.  All  sorts  of  opin- 
ions are  now  hazarded  ;  men  approach  inquiries,  which  before  were 
only  touched  lightly,  and  by  stealth.  The  fault  with  the  public  man 
now  is,  that  he  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme.  He  takes  his  con- 
stituents literally  at  their  word,  and  acts  out  his  part  even  to  exag- 
geration. He  is  intent  only  on  gratifying  his  spleen  :  he  indulges  in 
personal  invectives,  in  gross  and  indecent  assaults.  He  has  brought 
himself  to  believe  that  the  public  business  is  not  merely  of  secondary 
importance,  but  that  it  is  of  hardly  any  importance  whatever.  He 
administers  provocatives  enough  to  the  bad  passions,  but  neglects 
and  mismanages  public  business.  The  consequent  derangement  of 
political  affairs  is  now  more  or  less  felt  by  the  people  in  their  pri- 
vate interests.  Moreover,  they  are  mortified  in  finding  that  some 
portion  of  the  disgrace  which  their  favorite  has  incuriod  attaches  to 
themselves.  Numbers  then  confer  together,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  if  possible  the  notice  of  the  opposite  party.  They  consult  in 
private,  how  it  may  be  possible,  with  the  least  noise  and  incon- 
venience, to  remove  the  present  incumbent,  and  to  elect  some  one 
of  prudence  and  discretion,  even  though  his  t.ilcnts  should  be  as 
moderate.  A  majority,  perhaps,  are  candidly  of  this  opinion  ;  but  a, 
considerable  number  still  cling  to  their  personal  views,  as  being  the 
true  index  of  public  opinion ;  and  witliout  the  aid  of  this  body,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  effect  anything.  Without  their  votes,  the 
majority  will  fall  back  into  the  minority.  All  tJie  private  consulta- 
tions are  then  hushed  up,  and  the  differences,  which  produced  them, 
ate  foi^otten  for  a  time.  The  party  displays  a  bold  and  decided 
front  at  the  polls,  and  re-elects  the  fonner  man.  But  the  blow, 
which  is  to  crush  him,  is  already  struck.  His  enemies  are  gather- 
ing strength.  They  even  feel  envious  of  him,  that  he  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  display  so  mnch  more  enei^  than  themselves.  The  minority 
of  the  party  feel  that  it  would  be  absurd  that  the  majority  should 
constantly  yield  to  them.     Besides,  the  new  fashion  of  thinking 
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begins  to  infect  themselves.  They  regard  tlioir  favonto  with 
coldness,  simply  hecause  so  many  peopli;  are  disposed  to  discard 
him.  They  even  permit  him  to  feel  this,  in  order  that  he  may  so 
act  toward  them,  as  really  to  deserve  their  cold  ti'eatmeut. 

During  all  this  time,  and  while  these  changes  succeed  each  other, 
with  more  or  loss  rapidity,  the  utmost  inqnisitiveness  is  excited 
nmong  all  oidere  of  men.  The  connection  which  has  talien  place 
between  politics  and  private  manners,  brings  the  former  moi«  com- 
pletely within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  seemed  impossible  before 
to  gain  admission  to  state  secrets,  so  as  to  have  any  notion  of  the 
complex  machinery  by  which  government  is  worked,  simply  because 
there  was  so  little  to  stir  the  feelings,  and  through  that  medium  to 
rouse  the  understanding. 

This  difficulty  is  in  a  great  measure  removed ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
eternal  wrangling  of  parties,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it,  a 
greater  amount  of  knowledge,  a  keener  sagacity,  and  juster  views, 
are  created  than  would  otherwiseexist.  Those  who  had  formerly  been 
invested  with  influence,  and  who  imagined  they  were  the  hinges  on 
which  society  turned,  look  on  with  amazement,  to  find  public  affairs 
conducted  as  well  as  when  they  took  the  lead.  They  observe  that 
au  entire  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  disposition  and  manage- 
ment of  society.  They  ascribe  this  to  eiivy,  and  doubtless  envy 
had  a  great  part  in  bringing  it  about.  But,  in  human  affairs,  the 
inquiry  is  not  always  what  is  the  cause  of  any  particular  change,  so 
much  as  what  is  tl  chara  ter  of  the  hange  itself.  It  is  a  great 
compensation  f  tl  e  ex  te  ce  of  bad  passions  and  propensities, 
when  we  can  ot  be  v  thout  tl  e  thit  they  may  ultimately  be 
subservient  to  ad  r  nd  r  ng  h  man  nature  better  than  it  was 
before. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  cause  at  which  I  have  merely 
glanced,  in  order  to  set  the  reader  a  thinking,  knowledge  has  been 
diffused,  and  power  and  inSuence,  in  both  public  and  private  life, 
have  been  more  evenly  balanced  in  every  township  and  connty  of  au 
extensive  country.  These  views  contribute  to  expain  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  histoiy  of  parties  ia  America.  Taking  any  considerable 
series  of  years,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  often  parties  have  been 
very  equally  balanced.  The  see-saw  politics  of  some  of  the  states 
seems  even  to  bo  a  reproach  to  them.  But  beneath  this  outside 
appearance  thjre  is  always  something  to  ponder  upon.     For  if,  on 
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wliichcver  side  the  scale  of  power  inclines,  the  eq^uilibrium  of  infin- 
enee  in  every  village  and  neighborhood  is  disturbed,  the  only  way 
to  restore  it  is  by  throwing  more  weight  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
thus  the  oscillations  of  parties  may  bo  almost  as  frec[uent  as  the 
annual  elections.  As  soon  as  one  party  obtains  a  decided  predomi- 
nance, new  rivalshipa  grow  up,  A  multitude  of  passions  and  de- 
sires (independent  of  the  political  controveraies  of  the  day,J  are  set 
in  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  it,  or  diminishing  its  au- 
thority. 

Hence  another  apparently  singular  phenomenon,  that  individuals 
of  the  most  opposite  political  predilections,  and  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ference in  point  of  character  and  mind,  are  habitually  ranged  in  the 
same  party.  It  would  be  deplorable  if  it  were  not  so.  And  al- 
though one  party  is  sometimes  foolish  enough  to  arrogate  to  itself 
all  the  virtue  and  talents  in  the  commtmity,  yet  there  is,  in  truth,  a 
very  equal  distribution  among  the  men  of  all  parties. 

Another  and  equally  curious  fact  may  be  noticed,  that  parties  often 
seem  to  exhibit  a  mere  stru^ie  between  the  ins  and  outs.  But  if 
the  power  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  political  affairs  is  adjnsted 
and  regulated  by  the  power  and  influence  which  are  distributed  in 
private  life,  and  if  this  affects  human  happiness  more  than  all  other 
causes  pnt  together,  the  struggle  may  conduct  to  very  important 
ends.  I  have  already  said  that  in  a  republic,  parties  take  the  place 
of  the  old  system  of  balances  and  checks.  The  latter  balance  the 
government  only,  the  former  balance  society  itself. 

Frequent  changes  of  the  public  officers  are  a  consequence  of  these 
vicissitudes  among  parties.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in 
a  country  where  the  electoral  franchise  is  extensively  enjoyed,  that 
as  large  a  number  of  the  citizens  as  practicable  should  be  initiated 
into  the  mode  of  conducting  public  affairs,  and  there  is  no  way  by 
which  this  can  be  so  well  effected  as  by  a  rotation  in  office  ;  and  the 
direction,  which  party  disputes  take,  affords  the  opportunity  of  doing 
it.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  public  employments  would  be  continued 
in  the  same  individuals  for  life,  and  after  their  death  would  be  per- 
petuated in  their  families.  But  public  office,  of  even  an  inferior 
grade,  is  a  species  of  discipline  of  no  unimportant  character.  It 
extends  the  views  of  men,  trains  them  to  the  performance  of  justice, 
and  makes  them  act  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves.  It  thus 
binds  together  the  parts  of  society  by  the  firmest  of  all  bonds,  and 
10 
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makes  it  tend  constantly  to  a  statu  of  order  and  tranq^rility,  in. 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  apparent  disorder.  If  men  were  less  quar- 
relsome ;  if  an  easy  good  nature  was  ail  that  moved  them,  they 
woiild  not  be  inclined  to  change  their  public  officers  aa  often  as  the 
interests  of  society  demand.  The  detriment,  which  would  follow, 
woidd  he  much  greater  than  any  which  their  qnai-rels  produce. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  where  these  changes  are  frequent,  the 
pei'sons  elect«il  must,  for  the  most  part,  he  inexperienced  and  incom- 
petent. The  fear  lest  this  should  be  the  case  is  wisely  implanted  in 
our  nature.  It  holds  ns  back  when  we  are  about  to  run  into  an  ex- 
treme. The  feeling  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  constitution  as  any  of 
its  other  tendencies,  and  must  he  strictly  taken  into  accoirat  in  every 
calculation  which  we  make  as  to  the  general  working  of  the  system. 
But  public  office  itself  creates,  to  a  great  extent,  the  very  ability 
which  is  required  for  the  performance  of  its  duties.  And  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon,  when  individuals  have  been  snatched  up  from  the 
walks  of  private  life  to  fill  responsible  stations,  to  find  that  the 
affairs  of  society  are  conducted  pretty  much  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  with  as  much  skill  and  intelligence  as  before.  Habits  of 
order  and  method  are  soon  imparted  to  the  incumbent,  and  they  con- 
stitute the  moving  spring  of  all  effective  exertion,  either  mental  or 
physical. 

In  a  republic,  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties  are  not  merely  revolutions 
in  public  life,  they  are  revolutions  in  private  life  also.  They  displace 
some  men  from  office,  but  they  alter  the  relative  position  of  a  much 
greater  number  in  private  life.  Political  controversies  afford  an 
opportunity  for  parties  to  develop  themselves  :  and  these  controver- 
sies do  very  often  present  a  legitimate  field  for  discussion.  But  they 
do  not  contain  everything  ;  they  do  not  express  the  whole  meaning  of 
parties.  A  given  scheme  of  public  policy  may  affect  very  remotely 
the  substantial  interests  of  the  population  ;  but  the  jostling  of  men 
in  private  life  is  a  perpetual  source  of  uneasiness  and  discontent,  and 
they  seek  to  relieve  themselves  by  an  alliance  with  party,  because, 
as  individuals,  they  are  powerless,  while  party  associations  are  strong. 

The  views  and  actions  of  men  may  be  the  most  narrew  and  selfish 
imaginable,  and  yet,  they  may  terminate  in  consequences  of  the  most 
beneficial  character.  The  prominent  men  of  each  party  exert  them- 
selves to  cariy  extreme  measures  ;  a  gi-eat  multitude  of  private  indi- 
viduals intend  to  acquire  some  advantage  unseen,  but  not  unfelt,  over 
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their  neighbors.  The  fall  of  a  party  at  such  a  time,  like  a  sudden 
stroke  of  adversity,  quells  the  pride  of  the  politician,  and  indicates 
prudence,  caution,  and  forbearance,  in  private  behavior. 

The  reason  why  the  workings  of  party  are  so  mnch  more  rami- 
fied and  extensive_in  a  republic,  than  in  any  other  form  of  government, 
is  easily  explained.  In  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  ate  spectators,  not  actors  ;  and  the  operation  of  parties  is 
necessarily  conlined  within  a  narrow  circle.  But  fi-ee  institutions 
presuppose  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  active,  not  passive  citi- 
zens, and  parties  not  only  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  handful  of 
men,  who  preside  over  public  affairs ;  they  regulate  also  the  conduct 
of  the  millions,  who,  although  out  of  the  government,  yet  constitute 
the  springs  which  set  the  government  in  motion.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  if  there  were  no  regulative  principle  to  shake  society,  as  well 
as  to  act  upon  the  government,  there  would  be  no  way  of  maintain- 
ing free  institutions.  Men  who  hold  office  may  be  punished  for  mis- 
conduct ;  but  how  is  it  possible  by  legal  enactments  to  punish  whole 
parties  ?  When,  however,  a  party  is  tumbled  from  power,  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it,  lose  caste — lose  some  portion  of  that  conside- 
ration, which  before  attached  to  them.  If  this  produces  more  bold- 
ness and  recklessness  in  some,  it  promotes  more  reflection  and  pru- 
dence in  others. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  REPUBLIC  IS  ESSENTIALLY  A  GOVERNMENT  OF  BESTRAIKT. 

No  one  who  is  an  attentive  observer  of  human  nature,  can  fail  to 
be  struck  witb  the  amazing  inflaence  which  the  opinion  of  a  multi- 
tude of  men  exei-cises  over  the  mind.  We  can  stand  np  and  eon- 
front  a  single  individual  even  though  we  are  far  from  being  right,  but 
we  reeoU  with  a  sort  of  dread  from  any  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
a  great  number.     Many  causes  concur  to  produce  tLia  effect : 

First.  If  the  individual  feels  awed  by  tlie  presence,  it  is  because  he 
is  conBcious  that  they  are  rendered  strong,  by  being  in  a  body.  This 
must  necessarily  be  the  case.  Mea  are  physically  stronger,  when 
they  act  together,  and  they  are  morally  stronger  when  they  sym- 
pathize together.  The  phenomenon  tben  is  easily  explained.  The 
principle  even  shows  why  the  individual  is  awed,  where  he  is  in  the 
right,  and  the  multitude  clearly  in  the  wrong.  That  multitude,  so 
far  as  physical  injury  ia  conceme<l,  is  as  strong  as  before ;  so  far  as 
moral  injury  ia  concerned,  it  is  not  near  so  strong  ;  but  it  is  much 
stronger  than  the  individual.  Their  sympathy  with  one  another  is 
still  a  weapon  of  offence,  against  those  who  do  not  share  in  that  sym- 
pathy. The  individual  then  feels  his  weakness,  because  the  sentiment 
of  sympathy  being  a  principle  of  his  own  nature,  he  is  left  without 
support,  when  he  is  entitled  to  the  strongest.  The  first  feel  their 
Btrength  as  before,  simply  because  sympathy  is  a  principle  of  moral, 
as  an  actual  union  is  of  physical  strength.  The  principle  manifests 
itself  in  another  shape.  When  an  individual  is  conceived  to  repre- 
sent a  multitude,  no  matter  whether  it  is  an  enlightened  or  an  unen- 
I^htened  multitude,  his  presence  to  a  certain  extent,  conveys  an  im- 
pression of  their  pre-senee,  and  produces  a  similar  effect. 

The  institution  of  patron,  and  client  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  for 
60  long  a  time,  is  an  illustration  of  the  same  principle.     Individuals 
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surrounded  themselves  with  retainers,  not  merely  to  add  to  their 
physical  power,  hut  to  increase  their  moral  influence.  The  same 
■  custom  was  introduced  into  the  Republics  of  Florence,  and  Genoa, 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  gave  an  artificial  weight  and  importance  to 
those  who  adopted  it.  Even  in  England,  traces  of  the  same  custom 
are  closely  discernible  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  practice  of  having  a  numerous  body  of  retainers,  and 
giving  them  badges,  or  liveries,  was  not  put  an  end  to,  until  1509, 
in  the  reign  of  Heury  the  seventh.  Even  where  no  such  cnstom  ex- 
ists, we  can  still  perceive  indications  of  a  disposition  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  Everywhere  we  see  men  allying  themselves  with 
other  men,  not  merely  openly  as  with  parties,  but  tacitly  with  other 
individuals,  in  order  to  inspu'e  themselves  with  confidence,  and  to 
give  countenance  to  their  behavior.  In  a  democratic  community, 
where  individuals  fear  each  other  so  much,  the  custom  is  difiicnlt  to 
he  established,  but  the  weapon  of  ridicule  is  wielded  by  cliques  and 
coteries,  as  the  most  convenient  mode  of  attack. 

Second.  The  notion  of  right  and  wrong  is  implanted  in  all  men 
That  we  should  feel  distress  and  anxiety  when  wc  do  wrong,  rcq^uires 
no  explanation  ;  for  this  is  running  counter,  if  not  to  our  propensi- 
ties and  passions,  yet,  at  any  rate,  to  the  governing  principle  of  our 
conduct.  To  say  that  we  feel  an  immoral  action  to  be  wrong,  what- 
ever may  be  the  allurements  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  is  the 
same  as  to  say  that  the  sense  of  right  is  felt  to  be  the  authoritative 
principle,  and  that  any  departure  from  it  fills  us  with  uneasiness  and 
apprehension. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  training  and  formation  of  the  human 
character  are  conducted  in  youth,  when  the  mind  is  feeble  and  with- 
out much  observation  and  experience.  We,  therefore,  emerge  into  a 
world  wliere  a  system  of  opinions  and  conduct  is  already  esta- 
blished, and  it  does  not  seem  unnatural  but  rather  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  process  by  which  human  conduct  is  shaped,  that  we 
should  defer  greatly  to  the  standard  of  opinion  which,  is  erected,  and 
onr  deportment  (not  so  far  as  regards  the  fundamentals  of  morality, 
but)  as  regards  those  actions  to  which  are  affixed  the  appellations  fit 
and  unfit,  proper  and  improper,  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  should 
be  compressed  into  a  conformity  with  it,  and  that  any  revolt  against 
it  should  be  followed  with  a  sense  of  dread  and  uneasiness.  And 
this  more  especially  as  so  largo  a  proportion  of  this  class  of  actions 
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affect  other  men,  and  cany  along  with  them,  not  merely  the  force  of 
opinion,  hut  that  of  authority. 

If  it  fihonld  be  said,  that  the  presence  of  such  a  force,  constantly . 
acting  upon  the  facnlties  of  men,  and  holding  them  in  check,  must 
frequently  have  a  disturbing  influence  upon  their  actions,  this  will 
he  admitted  ;  hut  there  is,  on  the  whole,  much  greater  security  for 
the  preservation  of  a  tolerably  right  standard,  than  if  every  one  felt 
himself  independent  of  tlie  opinions  of  all.  This  singleness  in  the 
character  of  the  rule  gives  unify  to  those  numlierless  actions  which 
are  isolated,  and  prevents  their  being  drawn  too  exclusively  in  the 
direction  of  self-interest. 

Each  individual  is  apt  to  view  himself  from  a  point  diffei-ent  from 
that  where  he  is  viewed  by  others.  His  horizon  is  more  limited 
than  theirs,  not  because  he  has  fewer  or  feebler  faculties,  or  because 
he  has  less  correct  notions  of  right,  but  because,  in  the  case  of  the 
individual,  these  notions  are  liable  to  be  obscured  by  feelings  and  in- 
terests which,  although  they  may  be  common  to  all,  are  obliged  to 
be  kept  nnder  and  restrained,  when  they  come  to  think  and  act  in  a 
body.  There  is  a  high  probability,  therefore,  that  the  o])in;on  of 
an  individual  as  to  his  own  conduct  is  biassed,  and  an  equal  proba- 
bility that  the  sentiment  of  the  body  is  impartial.  The  mere  ap- 
prehension that  this  may  be  the  case  hangs  like  a  perpetual  weight 
upon  each  one,  and  renders  him,  to  say  the  least,  more  thoughtful 
and  circumspect  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  He  is  thus  better 
enabled,  in  those  instances  where  he  is  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the 
wrong,  to  appeal  from  their  judgment  to  the  judgment  of  mankind. 

That  class  of  actions  which  are  generally  denominated  selfish, 
carry  for  the  most  part  their  own  antidote  along  with  them.  That 
they  are  selfish  constitutes  the  great  protection  of  the  community 
against  their  inroads.  For  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  if  thcvo  were 
the  same  sympathy  with  others  in  the  gratification  by  them  of  their 
lower  propensities,  as  there  is  in  their  noble  and  disinterested  ac- 
tions, the  former  would  gain  the  mastery,  and  society  be  converted 
into  a  bedlam.  }Iowover  men  may  act  therefore  in  particular  in- 
stances, both  the  secret  and  the  declared  opinion  of  every  one  is 
obliged  to  he  on  the  side  of  right.  And  this  opinion  is  even  fortified  by 
self-interest,  when  self  interest  comes  to  be  viewed  from  the  proper 
point.  For  although  the  private  interest  of  the  individual  may 
sometimes  seem  to  coincide  with  the  commission  of  wrong,  when  it 
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is  abstracted  from  all  regard  to  hia  relations  witli  others  ;  yet  it  can 
never  do  so  when  these  relations  are  taken  into  the  account,  !Now, 
our  relations  with  others,  if  they  do  not  create,  at  least  modify,  that 
whole  circle  of  intei-esta  which  we  denominate  private.  I  do  not 
now  speak  of  those  actions  which  spring  frotu  the  lower  propensi- 
ties, bnt  of  those  which  are  employed  by  every  one  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  outward  condition.  The  pursuit  of  an  absolutely  sepa- 
rate interest  by  some  would  consequently  break  in  upon  the  private 
interests  of  all  others  ;  while,  at  tJie  same  time  it  is  equally  clear 
that  a  regaid  for  the  rights  of  all  others  is  the  only  guarantee  that 
our  own  will  bo  preserved.  Here,  then,  also,  what  is  termed  the 
general  opinion  is  obliged  to  take  a  direction  favorable  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  unfavorable  to  the  selfish  views  of  individnalK.  In 
this  way  the  opinion  of  all  is  brought  to  bear  upon  each ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  in  a  democratic  repnblic,  where  the  government  appears 
to  be  wanting  in  authority,  and  individuals  to  possess  unbounded 
freedom,  what  is  termed  pnblic  opinion  is  armed  with  so  much 
power,  inspires  so  general  a  respect  for  the  laws,  and  so  much  ter- 
ror on  the  infraction  of  them.  In  what  is  termed  strong  govern- 
ment society  is  divided  into  fixed  classes,  one  of  which  sits  in  judg- 
ment upon  all  the  others.  But  it  is  far  less  probable,  that  the 
opinion  of  a  class  should  represent  the  opinion  of  mankind,  than  that 
the  combined  sentiment  of  a,  whole  community  should  do  so.  The 
laws  having  consecrated  that  class  as  a  separate  interest,  liavo  to 
that  extent  confounded  tlie  opinion  of  right  with  that  of  interest. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  liberty  is  essentially  a  principle  of  re- 
straint It  is  true,  if  others  are  ft-eo  while  I  am  not,  the  principle 
operates  unequally — the  restraint  is  on  one  side.  But  if  I  am  ad- 
mitted to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privilege,  my  actions  will  im- 
pose a  check  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  and  their  actions  will 
impose  a  corresponding  cheek  upon  mo  :  and  the  influence  of  the 
principle  will  be  more  or  less  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  society. 
The  exercise  of  unrestricted  freedom  by  all,  whou  all  aie  free,  is  a 
self  contradiction-  It  supposes  a  power  in  each  to  invade  the  rights 
of  all  others,  in  which  case  liberty  would  fall  to  the  ground  and  no 
onebefj-ee.  The  possession  of  the  privilege  then  by  all,  limits  its 
n  practice,  and  men  are  restrained  and  controlled,  precisely 
3  they  are  free.  My  liberty  of  action  is  an  habitual  restraint 
upon  the  conduct  of  others,  when  they  attempt  to  invade  my 
rights,  and  their  liberty  is  in  similar  circumstances  a  restraint  upon 
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me.  It  would  not  therefore  bo  strong  enongb  to  say  that  k 
institutions  are  ttoroinghly  diffused,  it  is  the  evident  intei'est  of 
every  one  to  impose  a  restraint  npon  his  actions.  It  would  be  still 
more  correct  to  say,  that  the  constitution  of  society  renders  it  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  do  so. 

The  walks  of  private  life  furnish  us  with  a  fine  ilhstration  of  this 
important  principle.  The  yowth  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  ho 
will  arrive  at  manhood,  with  feelings  of  delight  and  exultation.  His 
imagination  paints  it  as  the  introduetion  to  a  state  of  unalloyed  en- 
joyment. But  he  has  no  sooner  entered  upon  the  world,  than  he 
finds  himself  hampered  and  controlled  on  every  side  by  a  multitude 
of  other  beings  who  have  acquired  the  same  freedom  as  himself. 
The  restraint  whieh  he  met  with  under  the  parental  roof  was  no- 
thing when  compared  with  the  iron  weight  which  now  presses  upon 
him  ;  and  although  no  one  can  claim  to  be  his  master,  so  that  phy- 
sically his  actions  may  be  freer  than  ever,  yet  he  finds,  what  before 
he  veiy  imperfectly  understood,  that  the  moral  force  which  men  ex- 
ercise upon  each  other  in  society,  is  the  sharpest  and  most  powerful 
of  all  kinds  of  restraint, 

Now,  free  institutions  produce  an  effect  of  precisely  the  same 
character,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale.  They  advance  the  whole 
population  to  the  condition  of  politieal  manhood.  Iftheydonot 
confer  anything  like  the  enjoyment  which  was  antidpate>.l,  they  give 
rise  to  what  is  still  more  valuable  :  they  multiply  the  cares  and  in- 
terests of  life,  and  teach  to  the  great  majority  of  men  habits  of  pru- 
dence, of  reflection,  and  of  self  command.  That  they  do  not  pro- 
duce this  effect  in  all  instances,  and  in  very  few  to  the  extent  which 
is  desirable,  is  no  answer  to  the  view  here  taken  ;  nor  does  it  afford 
any  good  reason  why  we  should  never  speak  above  our  breath, 
when  we  are  discoursing  of  the  benefits  of  liberty.  That  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  the  production  of  the  effect  I  have  noticed,  is  an 
importane  fact,  since  it  shows  that  if  liberty  is  power,  it  is  also  a 
a  principle  of  restraint.  And  if  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  principle  operates,  will  contribute  to  strength- 
en this  tendency,  we  have  abundant  reasons  for  speaking  out  ali 
that  we  know. 

When  I  make  reference  to  the  mighty  influence  which  the 
opinion  of  a  multitude  of  men  exercises  over  the  human  mind,  I  do 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  principle  may  operate  some- 
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times,  nay,  that  it  does  very  frequently  operate,  so  as  to  have  a 
sinister  and  very  pemicions  influence,  hy  giving  an  undue  authority 
to  associations  and  particular  sections  of  society.  I  am  aware  that 
in  this  way  a  party,  nay,  even  a  cliq^ue,  whether  in  public  or  private 
life,  may  acquire  such  dominion  for  a  time,  as  to  incommode  and 
afflict  great  numbers  of  other  men.  Parties  collect  the  opinions 
of  a  multitude  into  one  focus,  and  make  them  appear  liko  the  judg- 
ment of  an  invisible  being.  They  have  been  able  therefore  sometimes 
to  oppress  the  most  upright  individuals,  and  even  to  countenance  acts 
ofinsurrection  against  the  public  authority.  No  one  has  ever  mastered 
a  general  principle,  until  he  is  cognizant  of  all  the  leading  ex- 
ceptions to  it.  The  argument  in  favor  of  free  institutions,  there- 
fore, never  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  exempt  from  im- 
perfection ;  but  that  they  are  more  so  than  any  other  form  in  which 
govomment  has  been  east,  as  much  so  as  we  dare  expect  from  any 
Bchcme  which  human  ingenuity  may  invent. 

That  invisible  power  which  we  term  public  opinion  only  tends  to 
be  right,  in  proportion  as  it  resembles  itself  to  the  opinion  of  man  - 
kind.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  effect  will  take  place 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  in  the  possession  of 
liberty,  and  who  on  that  very  account,  are  driven  to  habits  of  thought 
and  reflection.  The  parties  and  cliques  which  spring  np  in  a  reptib- 
lie,  however  noisome  and  hurtful  they  may  be  in  some  respects,  may 
contribute  to  further  this  important  end.     For  : 

First.  They  either  presuppose,  or  they  excite  to,  an  abundance 
of  curiosity,  observation  and  inquiry.  Instead  of  one  or  two  great 
eminences,  and  all  the  reft  of  society  a  dead  )e\ el  we  have  a  great 
many  eminences,  helping  about  as  well  as  human  imperfections 
will  permit  to  lift  the  great  body  of  the  population  to  a  higher  con- 
dition. 

Second.  These  parties  associations  ind  cli|ue8  become  so  nu- 
merous in  a  republic  that  they  thwart  counteiact  an  1  control  one 
another  Their  fiequent  discussions  and  wrangling  lead  directly  to 
the  detection  of  eich  other's  impostuies  and  serve  to  correct  the 
aberritiuns  into  ■nhith  the  different  sections  of  society  are  per- 
petually falling  Bj  modifting  and  limiting  tach  other's  views 
and  opinions,  public  opinion  is  brought  more  and  more  into  an  ac- 
cordance with  the  ^  oice  of  mankind  It  is  an  immense  boon  to 
BOcietv  when,  if  any  thing  li  tiinsacted  in  souetj  wliich  is  preju- 
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dicial  to  its  interests,  it  sliall  at  any  rate  not  be  done  in  a  coi'ner: 
that  all  who  act  for  the  puhiic,  or  upon  the  public,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire any  influence,  are  compelled  to  act  openly.  The  so  doing  is 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  tiihnnal  of  opinion  above  them- 
selves, which  sooner  or  later  rejects  all  their  false  and  pcmicioua 
opinions.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  persons  of  intelligence  and  ob- 
servation— all  who  have  carefully  pondered  upon  the  experience 
which  they  have  had  of  human  nature,  and  from  it  deduced  general 
results — instead  of  being  perplexed  by  the  exceptions,  are  sufficient- 
ly convinced  of  the  wholesome  influence  which  free  institutions  exer- 
cise. The  only  question  with  them  may  he,  whether  it  is  ever  ex- 
pedient to  speak  out  so  loud  as  to  be  overheard  by  the  masses. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  scan  American  institutions  with  a  very 
critical  eye,  to  perceive  that  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of 
liberty  which  is  set  afloat,  and  the  inflammable  character  which  this 
liberty  sometime  possesses,  that  there  is  some  how  or  other  a  sort 
of  self-regulative  principle  residing  in  the  society,  which  tends  to 
keep  everythiag  in  its  proper  place:  that  this  principle  can  no  where 
else  be  so  distinctly  traced,  and  that  it  is  entirely  different  from  the 
formal  authority  which  the  government  wields.  And  as  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  there  is  anything  very  mysterious 
about  the  matter,  when  all  the  machinery  of  society  is  openly  ex- 
posed to  our  observation,  the  fact,  however  novel,  must  admit  of 
explanation,  and  what  explanation  so  natural  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  restraint  which  the  very  enjoyment  of  liberty  causes  every  indi- 
vidual, and  each  member  of  society,  to  impose  upon  one  another. 
It  is  the  partial  distribution  of  the  privilege,  not  the  communication 
of  it  to  all  classes,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  disorder  and  in- 
subordination in  society.  Rights  and  duties  are  reciprocal.  My 
rights  in  relation  to  others  are  the  foundation  of  their  duties  towards 
me,  and  their  rights  give  rise  to  a  set  of  corresponding  obligations 
on  my  part.  Hence  we  may  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  equal 
communication  of  lilwrty,  by  enlarging  the  circle  of  duties  in  the 
same  proportion  as  it  widens  the  sphere  of  rights,  tends  constantly 
toward  the  introduction  of  a  principle  of  restraint,  which  reaches 
more  or  less  every  part  of  society.  Kot  that  the  American  people 
are  naturally  better  than  the  people  of  other  countries,  hut  that  tlio 
political  and  social  organization  renders  it  the  interest  of  a  greater 
number  to  respect  and  obey  the  laws,  and  that  this  feeling  of  in- 
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te]-est  operates  ia  such  a  way  as  tn  havo  not  merely  a  persuasive  but 
a  coercive  influence.  Not  that  tliere  are  not  many  evils  incident  to 
American  society,  but  that  there  are  tewer  than  in  other  govem- 
menls,  eepeciaily  when  we  take  into  actount  those  secret  and  un- 
complained-of  grievances,  which  irchmotheredby  the  hand  of  power, 
or  which  are  made  to  appear  msignihcant  amid  the  daaaling  glare 
of  the  throne  and  aristocracy.  Ix)rd  Coke  lias  said  of  the  court  of 
star  chamber,  that  "the  right  institution,  and  orders  thereof,  being 
observed,  it  doth  keep  all  England  in  quiet."  And  if  such  extrava- 
gant and  unfounded  notions  could  bo  entertained  at  that  period,  wc 
may  be  permitted  at  the  present  day,  to  search  through  society  for 
some  more  homely,  and  yet  more  active  and  diffusive,  principle  of 
order. 

There  are  two  opposite  plans  of  introducing  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment into  society.  The  one  consists  in  aiming  the  civil  magis- 
trate with  a  very  lai^  share  of  authority,  and  thus  making  every 
one  feel  as  if  an  enemy  were  at  his  door.  The  other,  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  importauce  of  clothing  the  public  functionai-ies  with  am- 
ple power,  is  yet  chiefly  intent  on  enlarging  the  spheie  of  popular 
rights.  It  expects  to  fortify  the  aufliority  of  government  in  this 
very  way.  The  first  ia  the  plan  of  alraost  all  the  European  govern- 
ments; the  second  is  that  of  tne  American  republic.  By  pursuing 
the  last,  we  add  an  additional  force  to  society — we  cause  the  people 
to  control  each  other,  as  well  as  to  bo  controlled  by  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  Tlie  working  of  the  same  principle  may  bo  observed  in 
one  or  two  of  the  European  communities;  but  it  manifests  itself  In 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  ia  which  popular  liberty  has  grown  up. 

It  is  not  placing  an  undue  estimate  upon  free  institutions,  tliere- 
fore,  to  say  that  in  a  republic,  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  gene- 
ral administration  of  the  laws,  will  be  attended  with  more  weight  and 
authority,  than  in  either  monarchical  or  aristocratical  government. 
The  fact  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  since  it  enables  us  to  draw  so 
near  the  solution  of  the  very  diflicult  problem,  how  to  reconcile  popu- 
lar liberty  with  political  power,  ITie  experiment  was  deemed  perilous 
in  the  extreme,  until  the  firm  establishment  and  thorough  working  of 
American  institutions,  when  what  was  once  a  brilliant  theory  began 
to  wear  the  character  of  a  regular  and  well-compacted  system.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  was  perhaps  the  first  English  statesman  who 
clearly  descried  a  principle  of  order  in  this  new  community.     The 
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living  under  such  institutions  for  a  considerable  pei'iod,  might  he- 
get  habits  of  acting  which  would  insure  their  perpetuity,  was  very 
nearly  the  remark  of  that  enlightened  man.  Many  intelligent  Euro- 
peans still  hesitate.  The  difficulty  of  the  experiment  may  be  at  an 
end  iu  America  :  but  they  feel  unable  to  calculate  the  exact 
amount  of  influence  which  American  institutions  may  exert  upon 
their  own.  They  therefore  prefer  to  exercise  the  obvious  duty  of 
patriotism,  rather  than  to  seem  precipitate  in  espousing  the  most 
salutary  principles.  There  is  nothing  bo  difficult  and  irksome  as 
the  taking  up  a  line  of  conduct,  however  wise  and  reasonable  it  may 
be,  provided  it  is  something  entirely  foreign  to  our  former  habits. 
Its  claim  to  respect  only  increases  the  awe  which  its  novelty  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire;  but  the  plan,  once  entered  upon,  it  is  amazing 
bow  fast  the  difficulties  vanish,  and  how  easily  the  new  habit  sits 
upon  us.  What  is  true  of  an  individual,  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
still  more  true  with  regard  to  a  community. 

If  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  there  exists  at  the  present  day 
more  public  order,  as  well  as  a  firmer  and  more  regular  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  than  at  any  antecedent  period,  I  do  not  know  to 
what  cause  we  must  ascribe  it,  unless  it  is  to  the  infusion  of  a  great- 
er amount  of  popular  freedom  into  the  institutions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Invariably,  a  wise  and  liberal  communication  of  liberty  has 
the  effect  of  appeasing,  instead  of  inflaming,  the  passions.  But 
more  than  this,  where  the  population  only  feels  the  pressure  of  their 
government,  they  are  apt  to  herd  together  like  miserable  sheep ; 
they  are  unconscious  of  any  other  danger  than  that  which  stares 
them  in  the  face,  and  take  little  or  no  account  of  each  other's  actions, 
although  these  exercise  so  wide  and  so  constant  an  influence  upon 
the  public  weal.  I  think  if  any  one  will  follow  carefully  and  mi- 
nutely the  workings  of  American  society,  be  will  find  that  the  peo- 
ple are  fully  as  much  occupied  in  keeping  each  other  in  order,  as 
they  are  in  checking  the  authority  of  their  governments.  It  is  only 
by  doing  the  first,  that  they  succeed  in  doing  the  last. 

In  a  democratic  republic,  public  opinion  is  a  thing  of  more  com- 
pi'ebensive  import  than  it  is  anywhere  else;  and  it  is  made  to  Iwar 
more  extensively  upon  delinq^uents,  public  or  private.  In  the  arti- 
ficial forms  of  government,  the  force  of  society  is  weilded  by  the 
few.  It  is  an  iron  armor  worn  by  a  class  set  apart.  The  conse- 
q^uenee  is,  that  although  the  great  bulk  of  society  stand  in  awe  of  it, 
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they  also  most  cordially  detest  it,  since  whatever  we  fear,  we  also 
hate,  and  whatever  iveholhhato  and  fear,  we  endeavor  to  beat  down, 
openly  if  we  can,  furtively  if  we  must.  But  in  a  country  of  free  in- 
stitutions, I  discern  a  marked  difference  in  the  feeling  of  all  classes, 
where  crime  has  been  committed,  or  insurrection  set  on  foot.  The 
guilty  persona,  as  soon  as  they  have  time  to  reflect,  are  conscious 
that  they  are  under  the  han  of  public  opinion.  They  wisper  to 
themselves,  "it  is  not  a  privileged  class  who  seek  to  trample  upon 
us;  it  is  our  fellow  citizens  whora  we  have  arrayed  against  us ;  the 
judgment  of  mankind  will  condemn  us."  Such  very  nearly  was 
the  exclamation  of  one  of  the  actors  in  an  American  mob.  This 
species  of  awe  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  crumbling  to  pieces  the 
stoutest  league  whicii  was  ever  formed.  The  insurgents  soon  feel 
themselves  to  be  powerless,  their  weapons  drop  from  their  hands, 
they  fall  off  one  by  one,  and  seek  to  hide  themselves  from  public 
view.  The  general  truth  of  these  remarks  is  abundantly  confirmed, 
not  only  by  the  few  instances  of  civil  commotion  which  have  occur- 
red in  the  United  States,  but  by  the  remaikable  facility  with  which 
they  have  been  suppressed. 

This  subject  is  obviously  one  of  great  and  of  increasing  interest, 
and  very  natnrally  suggests  many  other  very  important  views.  In 
the  first  place,  in  must  be  admitted  that  hardly  any  instance  of  in- 
subordination to  the  laws  occui's  in  the  United  States,  but  what  we 
hear  complaint  of  the  indecision  and  backwardness  of  the  public 
magisti'ates,  at  the  commencement  of  the  affair.  Whenever  any  cir- 
cumstance is  observable  in  the  political  history  of  this  country, 
which  is  different  from  what  takes  place  elsewhere,  there  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  high  probability  that  there  is  some  adequate  reason  for  it, 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  because  the  precise  mode  of 
executing  the  laws  which  is  practiced  in  other  governments  is  not 
adopted  there,  that  therefore  the  American  police  is  very  defective,  or 
that  it  is  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  licentiousness  which  is 
displayed  in  other  parts  of  society.  The  complaints  which  are 
uttered,  the  uneasiness  which  takes  possession  of  all  classes,  lest  the 
laws  should  not  be  executed,  are  themselves  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  the  soundness  of  public  sentiment,  and  of  the  operation  of  that 
mora!  force  which  is  of  so  much  consequence  in  guai'ding  the  peace 
of  society.  In  the  second  place,  this  apparent  laxity  in  enforcing 
the  laws,  is  in  great  part  attributable  to  the  few  public  disturbances 
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wkich  take  place,  and  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  invariahly  of  a  local 
character.  The  Araerican  police,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  have 
not  got  their  hand  in — they  have  seldom  had  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come initiated  into  the  practice  of  using  hrute  force.  An  insurrec- 
tion does  not,  as  in  other  couniries,  threaten  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  the  government,  and  to  carry  desolation  into  the  heart  of  society. 
The  Americans  can  afford,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  a  little  more 
caution  and  deliberation  than  other  governments.  It  is  the  strong, 
not  the  weak,  who  are  most  sparing  of  their  strength. 

Third.  This  caution  is  the  result  of  another  circumstance  which 
is  equally  calculated  to  engage  our  attention.  It  springs  from  a 
conviction  which,  whether  openly  expressed  or  not,  is  constantly 
felt,  that  one  side  is  not  necessarily  altogether  in  the  right,  and 
the  other  altogether  in  the  wrong.  The  Americans  have  got  to  act- 
ing upon  this  principle  as  one  of  some  appreciable  value,  and  do 
not  permit  it  to  remain  as  a  barren  and  unfruitful  maxim  in  the 
code  of  ethics.  It  pervades  hoth  public  and  private  society,  in  all 
their  ramifications,  and  yet  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  is  firmly 
upheld. 

Fourth.  This  wise  pradence,  this  apparent  slowness  to  act,  causes 
less  mischief  to  be  done,  and  restores  order  more  speedOy  and  ef- 
fectually, than  if  a  detachment  from  a  standing  army  were  com- 
manded instantly  to  shoot  down  the  rioters.  The  shocking  enormi- 
ties of  the  French  revolution  were  not  put  an  end  to  until  the 
middle  class  took  matters  into  its  own  hands,  and  by  intervening 
between  the  two  extreme  parties,  was  enabled  to  exert  both  more 
prudence  and  more  resolution.  The  great  difference  between  the 
two  countries  is,  that  in  America  the  population  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  this  middle  class.  That  is  done  constantly  and  silent- 
ly, and  by  way  of  prevention,  which  in  France  could  only  be 
effected  after  the  two  parties  had  shed  torrents  of  blood. 

A  habitual  desire  to  avoid,  if  practicable,  all  extreme  measures, 
is  eminently  favorable  toward  rousing  reflection,  and  inspires  all 
who  would  make  opposition  to  the  laws  with  a  sense  of  insecurity 
and  distrust  in  themselves.  They  see  fhat  the  moral  and  physical 
force  of  society  are  against  them,  and  they  very  soon  learn  that  the 
forbearance  which  springs  from  humanity  is  invariably  coupled 
with  bravery,  and  that  it  is  the  invariable  precursor  of  the  most  re- 
solute and  determined  behavior.     The  govemmeut,  which  is  strong 
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enough  to  use  forbearance  in  every  act  of  authority,  is  sure  to  ga- 
ther alt  the  strength  which  the  occasion  demands.  No  band  of 
men,  however  imposing  it  may  be,  can  maintain  a  conflict  of  any 
duration  with  the  public  authority,  unless  it  can  go  beyond  itself, 
and  derive  support  from  public  opinion. 

Various  conjectorea  have  been  hazarded,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  remarkable  order  and  tranquillity  whicli.  have  existed  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  plausible  are  those  which  ascribe  it  to  the 
exemption  of  the  country  from  foreign  war  ani  to  the  incessant 
occupation  which  the  several  departments  of  in  lustry  afford  to  the 
population  But  in  truth  thc^e  are  only  auxiliary  circumstances, 
very  well  htted  to  give  full  play  to  the  oj  eration  of  some  other 
principle  but  insufficient  of  themselves  to  a  i-ount  for  the  pheno- 
menon. Very  opposite  effects  hi^e  frequpntly  taken  place.  A 
season  of  peace  has  bometimos  bten  highly  f  i\  orable  to  the  growth 
of  internal  di=sensiona  ani  conspiiacies  ofe^eiykmd  In  the 
Italian  republics  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centunes,  the 
period  of  their  greatest  prospenty,  the  suspension  of  foicign  war 
was  invariably  the  signal  for  reviving  the  most  implacable  disputes 
within.  The  various  branches  of  industry  offered  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  occupation  to  the  people  ;  for  Italv  was  then  the  gicatest 
agricultural  country  ia  Europe  ;  and  was  also  the  jirmeipil  seat  of 
commerce  and  manufactures.  But  in  damming  the  c  institutions 
of  those  states,  we  find  that  no  higher  pohtical  pnv  ileges  were  ii 
corded  to  the  people,  than  are  possessed  in  most  of  the  monarchical 
governments  now  existing,  and  not  near  so  high  as  are  enjoyed  by 
the  English  commonalty. 

The  Italian  nobles  looked  upon  government  as  an  institution 
made  for  their  benefit,  and  spent  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citi 
zens  to  gratify  their  personal  ambition  The  liberty  whiih  they 
possessed  was  not  mot  by  a  corresponding  libeity  in  other  pirts  of 
society.  The  people  were  held  in  restraint,  but  there  was  no  pnn- 
ciple  of  restraint  to  operate  upon  the  superior  classes.  Too  little 
freedom  in  one  quarter  leads  directly  to  too  much  power  in  another, 
and  the  very  natural  consequence  is,  an  eternal  conflict  between  the 
different  orders  of  society.  The  foreign  wars  which  have  scourged 
the  European  states,  have  been  the  effect  rather  than  tlie  cause  of  the 
discontents  and  unequal  condition  of  the  population. 

The  wisest  plan  then,  perhaps  the  only  practicable  one  in  the  end. 
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for  all  conntrics,  is  that  pursued  ia  America  :  to  eommuriicate  equal 
rights  to  the  people — to  throw  them  indiscriminately  together,  in- 
stead of  dividing  thera  into  fixed  orders.  They  are  thon  compelled 
to  associate  fiwly,  and  this  ultimately  ripens  into  a  confirmed  habit. 
Individuals  and  classes  then  act  as  a  perpetual  restraint  npon  each 
other.  They  are  hronght  to  an  easy  understanding  of  all  these  diffi- 
culties and  interests  which,  under  a  different  constitution  of  society 
lead  to  interminahlo  feuds.  Douhtless  people  incommode  each  other 
very  much  in  a  country  of  free  institutions,  hut  this  is  the  secret  of 
the  good  effect  which  takes  place.  They  are  made  to  act  as  watches 
upon  each  other,  to  consnlt  each  other's  temper  and  disposition,  to 
balance  the  great  advantage  of  acting  from  reflection.  They  be- 
come keenly  alivo  to  each  other's  faults,  simply  because  they  have 
so  deep  a.  stake  in  each  other's  conduct.  A  new  force  is  applied  to 
society,  which  acts  in  detail,  and  not  merely  in  the  gross,  and  which, 
by  regulating  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  first  instance,  suc- 
ceeds ultimately  in  regulating  that  of  the  masses.  The  machinery 
may  he  very  imperfect  after  all,  hut  it  is  the  best  which  is  placed  in 
onr  power.  Free  institations  are  the  only  instrument  on  a  lai^ 
scale  for  elevating  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  because  they 
tire  the  only  species  of  government  which  is  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  instrjnient  of  moral  and  not  mcfely  of  political  dis- 
cipline, for  all  classes. 

As  the  preservation  of  order,  the  maintenance-  of  the  laws,  the 
causing  one  part  of  society  to  be  just  to  all  others,  are  the  great 
end  of  civil  institutions,  k  is  plain  that  unless  the  republican  foi-m 
contains  some  active  principle  of  restraint,  which  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  consolidated  authority  exercised  by  other  governments, 
it  will  be  no  better  than  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 

The  tendency  to  reflection  has  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  striking 
characteristics  of  modern  societies.  Everything  seeraa  to  depend 
upon  the  cultivation  of  this  quality.  Reflection  is  what  distinguishes 
the  civilized  man  from  the  savage  ;  and  it  is  reflection  which  makes 
some  men  lovers  of  order,  while  others  are  vicious,  and  disorderly. 
In  the  midst  of  civilization,  we  are  always  surrounded  by  some 
remains  of  barbarous  life.  The  great  desideratum  in  politics  is, 
how  and  to  what  extent  we  can  get  rid  of  them.  Kow  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  is  eminently  calculated  to  teach  habits  of  reflection. 
First,  it  makes  men  depend  very  much  upon  1 
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their  own  resouroaa,  and  obliges  them  to  make  exertions  wliich  they 
would  otherwise  never  prit  forth.  Secoad,  it  hrings  them  more  into 
contact  with  each  other,  and  thus  multiplies  their  mutual  relations  : 
since  alt  our  efforts  to  better  our  own  coaditioa  have  an  immediate 
referenco  to  others  ;  and  whatever  multiplies  the  relations  of  man  to 
man,  enlarges  the  whole  field  of  observatioa,  aad  gives  mora  hoth 
to  think  and  to  act  upoa.  It  may  be  that  ^t  some  future  day,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  some  men  to  be  vicious,  in  order  to  com- 
pel others  to  bo  virtuous.  The  principle  of  equality  may  cause 
Jostling  enough  among  men  to  keep  them  in  order,  without  that 
wild  license  which  not  only  makes  them  touch  at  every  point,  but 
causes  them  to  trample  on  each  ottier. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  they  who  suppose  when  the  popula- 
tion of  America  has  grown  to  its  full  complement  it  will  he  exceed- 
ingly difficul*  to  uphold  free  institations,  have  magnified  the  danger 
arising  from  that  source,  or  rather,  that  they  have  mistaken  the  in- 
fluence which  that  circumstance  will  exert  upon  the  destiny  of  the 
coantiy.  The  denser  the  population  becomes,  the  more  will  the 
people  bo  brouglit  iato  close  proximity  with  each  other,  and  the 
more  rigorous  will  be  the  control  which  they  wiU  mutually  exercise. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  society  which,  unless  it  is  coun- 
tervailed by  other  circumstances,  is  certain  and  invariabie  in  its 
operation.  It  is  a  wiso  provision,  and  one  productive  of  the  moit 
salutary  consequences  ;  the  check  inci-eases  in  intensity,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  need  which  we  have  for  it.  More  tranquility  prevails 
among  the  European  communities,  than  when  their  population  was 
one-third  or  oae-fonvth  of  what  it  is  now.  To  refer  to  the  general 
progress  of  civilization  would  be  reasoning  in  a  circle,  for  the  pio- 
gress  of  civiliaation  is  itseM  in  great  part  attributable  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  population.  The  vast  empire  of  China,  where  civili- 
zation has  been  stationary  as  far  back  as  history  goes,  seems  to  show 
that  the  density  of  the  population  is  not  merely  not  adverse  to  the 
maintenance  of  tranquility,  but  that  it  is  highly  favorable  to  it. 
The  form  of  civilization  is  greatly  below  what  exists  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  superior  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
South  American  states, 

I  know  few  things  better  calculated  powerfully  to  arrest  our  atten- 
tion, than  the  fact  tluit,  during  two  years  {I  think  1835  and  I83(i), 
there  was  not  a  single  execution  in  London.  London  is  itself  an 
11 
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immense  community  ;  and  that  amid  sut'h  discordant  elements,  sucli 
an  eternal  jangling  of  interests,  such  a  craving  of  all  sorts  of  wants 
and  desires,  so  much  order  and  tranquility  should  be  maintained,  is 
to  say  the  least,  a  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  society.  Nor  is 
this  sta1«  of  things  an  accidental  one.  The  diminution  of  crime, 
for  a  series  of  years  before,  had  been  vciy  regular.  The  convictions 
for  mui-der,  and  for  assaults  with  intent  to  murder,  were,  for  a  pe- 
riod often  years,  commencing  with  1816,  no  more  in  London  than 
they  were  in  Kew  Orleans  dnringthe  same  time.  The  population  of 
the  one  was  notmore  than  thirty-five  thousand,  of  the  other  a  million 
and  a  half.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  in  the  thinly  settled  states 
of  the  we%t  and  southwest  that  outrages  are  most  frequently  com- 
mitted, and  the  authority  of  the  laws  set  at  defiance.  Tliose  states, 
without  doubt,  contain  an  exceedingly  sound  popnlation  ;  but  great 
numbers  of  the  profligate  emigrate  to  them,  because  they  tnow  they 
will  be  less  exposed  to  the  surveillance  and  control  of  others,  than 
they  would  be  amid  tlie  fuller  population  of  the  older  states.  If  it 
should  be  said  that  this  state  of  things  is  owing  to  a  defective  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  it  may  be  answered  that  this  defect  would 
be  cnred  by  a  more  numerous  population.  Public  opinion  is  the 
most  effectnal  auxiliary  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  but  public 
opinion  is  necessarily  feeble  where  the  settlements  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  composed  of  wandering  adventurers.  Those  states 
are  rapidly  passing  through  the  same  purifying  process  which  all 
the  others  have  gone  through.  They  will  ultimately  contain  as 
sound,  because  they  will  contain  as  dense,  apopnlationas  other  parts 

The  reason  then,  why  the  control  which  the  parts  of  society  exert 
upon  each  other  is  more  stringent  and  more  active  as  the  popula- 
tion increases,  is  obvious.  Individuals,  and  collections  of  indivi- 
duals, are  placed  more  completely  within  reach  of  each  other,  and 
have  a  more  immediate  interest  in  each  other's  conduct.  No  one 
can  then  exercise  his  faculties,  or  perform  any  action  however  insig- 
nificant, without  affecting  many  others.  Each  individual  acts  as  a 
sentinel  upon  his  neighbor,  and  thus,  through  the  co-operation  of 
all,  the  private  intei'estof  each  is  rendered  as  consistent  as  possible 
with  the  interest  of  all. 

Theie  are  then  two  sorts  of  control  existing  in  society  ;  the  one  a 
control  on  the  part  of  the  government,  thr  other  of  the  people  upon 
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each  olJier.     The  last  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  social  or- 
ganization at  the  present  day. 

Free  institutions  give  force  to  hoth  species  of  control.  The  prin- 
ciple of  equality  wliich  pervades  them  hrings  individuals  into  closer 
juxtaposition ;  and  the  check  which  these  habitually  exert  upon  one 
another's  behavior  not  only  familiaiiaes  them  to  the  authority  of  the 
government,  hut  greatly  interests  them  in  upholding  it,  since  the 
laws  are  only  intended  to  accomplish  what  the  great  majority  of 
private  persons  are  aiming  at,  but  which  they  are  too  feeble  to  effect. 
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The  formation  of  a  written  constitution  is  one  of  the  most  deci- 
sive steps  wliich  lias  been  made  toward  the  establishment  of  free  in- 
stitutions. It  implies  the  exercise  of  reflection  in  its  highest  degree, 
an  ability  to  frame  the  most  comprehensive  rules,  and  to  make  ap- 
plication of  them  to  the  actual  affairs  of  men.  Most  governments 
are  easily  enough  initiated  into  the  art  of  governing  the  people  ;  but 
a  written  constitution  is  a  scheme,  by  which  the  governors  them- 
selves are  proposed  to  be  governed.  The  commencement  of  this 
Tery  important  movement  is  of  recent  date.  We  cannot  carry  it 
further  hack  than  the  era  of  the  American  revolution.  For  although 
a  few  examples  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and 
one  or  two  attempts  of  the  same  kind  are  recorded  in  European  his- 
tory, prior  to  1776,  the  differences  are  so  numerous,  and  so  fanda- 
mentai,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  range  them  in  the  same  class  with 
the  American  constitutions.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  mere 
difference  in  degree  between  two  things  is  so  wide  as  to  place  an  ab- 
solute distinction  between  them,  and  to  render  them  opposite,  instead 
of  resemblances  of  one  another.  The  constitutions  of  antiquity 
confonnded  what  we  would  characterize  as  political  ordinances  with 
the  acts  of  ordinary  legislation.  This  was  the  case  in  the  code  of 
the  Roman  decemvirs,  and  it  was  equally  so  in  the  systems  intro- 
duced by  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  lawgivers.  One  design  of  a 
written  constitution,  is  to  define  the  boundary  between  political  and 
civil  laws.     For  as  it  is  not  intended  that  tte  two  should  have  an 
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equally  authoritative  character,  it  is  not  intaaiied  that  they  should 
have  aa  equally  durahle  form,  This  incongruous  mixture  of  two 
things  so  different  was  therefore  an  infirmity.  It  showed  that  the 
mind  had  not  yet  got  so  far,  as  to  be  able  to  analyze  its  ideas  in  mat- 
ters of  government ;  no  matter  whether  this  analysis  is  the  product 
of  great  learning,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  ex- 
perience. Not  to  estimate  the  difference  between  two  things,  is 
not  to  nnderstand  the  nature  of  one  of  them  at  least ;  and  so  to 
make  one,  or  both,  occupy  an  unfit  place  in  the  system  which  we 
construct. 

This  subject  has  given  occasion  to  very  important  discussions  in 
France,  since  the  establishment  of  constitutional  monaachy  ;  and  it 
IS  required  the  efforts  of  the  most  enlightened  French 
,  to  prevent  the  error  I  have  alluded  to  from  being  com- 
mitted in  "  the  charte."  Once  settle  the  relative  powers  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  governments,  and  Ihe  office  of  the  legislative 
body  will  be  plain  anoiigh.  Its  power  will  he  better  guarded,  and 
yet  will  be  more  full,  and  ample,  thin  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  va- 
ried exigencies  of  society,  the  unforseen  changes  which  ta];e  place  in 
human  affairs,  the  slow  accumulation  of  that  wisdom  ^v-hich  flows 
from  experience,  all  demind,  that  once  the  orbit  within  which  the 
legislature  is  to  move  le  marlcel  out,  a  Hrge  and  liberal  discretion 
should  be  given  to  it  in  the  enactment  of  la^is 

Bnt  that  which  places  the  greatest  imigmable  difference  between 
the  constitntions  of  antiquitj  and  tho'^e  of  the  United  States,  is  that 
the  former  were  in  no  sen^e  the  offspring  of  the  popular  will ;  whUe 
on  the  contrary,  the  latter  have  emanated  directly  from  the  people. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  those  European  states  which  now  have 
written  constitutions.  Those  constitutions  have  been  the  gift  of 
some  self- constituted  lawgiver,  or  have  been  imposed  by  bodies  of 
men  who  very  imperfectly  represented  the  supreme  authoiity  of  the 

The  constitutions  of  antiqtiity  showed  clearly  enough,  that  there 
were  among  the  eitiaens  some  individuals  of  contcmpiative  and 
cultivated  minds.  But  they  indicated  nothing  further.  They  affor- 
ded no  evidence  that  those  great  truths,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  just  and  legitimate  government,  were  seized  and  appreciated 
by  the  people  at  large  ;  or  rather  they  afford  iucontestible  proof  to 
the  contrary,    A  conjectural  plan  of  government  is  as  easily  drawn 
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np  as  any  otlier  composition ;  vvhicli  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why 
many  otherwise  enlightened  understandings  affect  to  ti-eat  all  such 
works  yery  lightly.  A  constitution  which  deals  in  certain  pre-con- 
ceived  general  principles,  and  seeks  to  mold  tlie  affaire  of  men  into  a 
conformity  with  them,  is  very  different  from  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  undertakes  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  fundamental 
maxims,  by  availing  itself  of  a  vast  fund  of  experience  and  ohserva.- 
tion  existing  among  the  people  themselves.  The  American  consti- 
tutions were  for  this  reason  a  really  difficult  and  arduous  achieve- 
ment. The  difficulty  did  not  consist  in  the  degree,  hut  in  the  extent, 
of  intellect  necessary  for  the  occasion.  A  plan  of  government  in 
which  the  popular  will  has  had  a  direct  agency,  presupposes  a  very 
wide  diffnaion  of  intelligence,  and  this  at  once  stamps  upon  the  un- 
dertaking hoth  a  practical  and  a  compi-ehensive  character.  Lord 
Somers  and  his  colle^ues,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  revolution  of 
1689  ;  Benjamin  Constant  and  Lafayette,  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
liindred  revolution  of  1830,  were  the  real  thinkers  and  actors  on 
those  occasions.  But  Hamilton  and  Madison,  equally  great  names, 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  the  American  constitution, 
were  hut  spokesmen  of  the  popular  will.  Hence  the  profound  and 
impressive  debates  which  took  place  at  that  time  in  popular  assem- 
blies ;  and  hence  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  laying  before  the 
public  a  full  exposition  of  the  proposed  plan  of  government.  The 
letters  of  Publius  are,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  unique.  No  similar 
production  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modern  civili- 
zation. 

Some  of  the  remarks  I  have  made  are  applicable  with  stil!  more 
force  to  the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  by  individuals  of  in- 
genious and  powerful  understandings,  to  frame  schemes  of  govern- 
ment for  a  whole  people.  We  might  as  well  tear  out  of  the  volumes 
of  Plato,  Harrington,  or  Mr.  Hume,  the  plans  of  a  repiii)lic  which 
they  conceived,  and  ordain  them  as  constitutions,  as  to  call  Mr. 
Locke's  and  the  Abbe  Sieye's  efforts  by  that  name. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  surprise,  that  the  popular  mind,  and 
not  merely  the  popular  wiU,  should  have  so  direct  an  agency  in  the 
formation  of  a  constitution  of  government,  as  is  manifestly  the  case 
in  America.  If  the  mere  addition  which  a  life  of  the  closest  study 
and  thegreatest  learning,  makes  to  the  mind  of  the  highest  capaci- 
■e  which  is  possessed  by  the  man 
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of  the  most  untutored  understanding,  a  fact  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  tliere  is  nothing  unnatural  in  tho  supposition  that  the 
plainest  men,  when  they  are  placed  in  a  situation  favorable  to  the 
acquisition  and  realization  of  a  large  amonnt  of  political  experience, 
should  not  only  be  equal  to  such  an  undei taking,  but  that  without 
their  co-operation  no  such  undertaking  can  be  undorsiandingly 
executed. 

Some  persons,  eminent  foi  their  intelligence,  have  occasionally 
hazarded  the  assertion,  that  there  is  no  foiee  in  constitutions  oii 
paper,  and  that  we  should  be  as  well  without  them.  Admitting 
that  it  is  fair  thus  to  withdiaw  tho  mind  fiom  the  all-important  con- 
sideration, that  a  constitution  which  is  the  work  of  the  popnlav 
mind,  marks  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  history  of  society  ;  no  opi- 
nion can  well  be  conceived,  which  is  more  completely  behind  tho 
age  in  which  we  livo. 

The  reasoning  which  has  been  relied  npon  to  sustain  this  strange 
assertion,  would  be  equally  conclusive  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
force  in  written  laws.  And  yet  it  is  plain  that  without  written 
laws,  society  would  be  a  scene  of  discord  and  confusion.  The  occa- 
sional violation  of  a  constitution  would  not  even  help  to  prove  the 
assertion.  The  laws  are  repeatedly  violated,  and  yet  no  one  lays  his 
head  upon  his  pillow  without  feeling  a  wonderful  sense  of  security  un- 
der their  protection.  Even  the  English  "magna  charta,"  an  in- 
strument fat  less  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  possessing  there- 
fore moch  fewer  guaranties,  than  an  American  constitution,  was  re- 
peatedly violated,  but  it  conatituted  a  landmark  amid  all  the  trou- 
bles of  tho  day,  and  the  English  monarchs  were  compelled  to  ratify 
and  reiatify  it,  until  it  acquired  a  weight  and  authority  which  no 
one  was. strong  enough  to  throw  off. 

The  precise  and  definite  fonn  which  writing  gives  to  our  ideas, 
renders  it  an  indispensable  auxiliary  in  I'educing  those  ideas  to  prac- 
tice, and  in  spreading  their  influence  over  an  extensive  country.  If 
instances  are  to  be  found  where  communities  have  been  governed 
with  considerable  wisdom,  without  written  constitutions,  this  is 
either  because  there  has  been  some  approach  to  one,  some  resem- 
blance to  an  instrument,  which,  however  imperfect,  has  acquired  the 
sanction  of  successive  generations  of  men,  or  such  communities  have 
lived  in  close  fellowship,  have  been  bound  in  an  intimate  alliance  witli 
others,  which  had  written  constitutions,  and  were  moreover  obliged  by 
the  league  of  which  they  wore  iflembers,  to  owe  allegiance  to  a  federal 
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constitution.  Tlic  first  is  the  case  of  Engknil,  the  second  that  of 
Connecticnt  and  Khode  Island.  But  all  thi-ee  of  these  examples 
prove  that  there  is  gieat  force  in  written  constitutions. 

A  written  constitution  is  a,  repository  of  tried  and  experienced 
truths,  with  an  authoritative  sanction  accompanying  it,  capable  of 
being  appealed  to  in  all  times  of  party  conflict,  when  the  minds  of 
men  are  tormented  by  the  danger  of  civil  commotion,  and  when 
every  means  which  is  calculated  to  fix  reflection,  and  to  steady  the 
public  mind,  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  peace  of  society. 

In  every  department  of  fife,  it  has  been  found  that  the  collection 
of  human  experience  and  wisdom  into  some  visible  organ  capable  of 
making  a  sensible  and  durable  impression  on  the  mind,  was  the  only 
way  to  give  a  fixed  and  permanent  direction  to  the  actions  of  men. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  then  with  civil  government,  where  the  body 
of  rules  which  are  adopted  has  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  compact  between  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity. It  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  assert,  that  there 
was  no  utility  in  a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  or  a  system  of 
education,  in  a  code  of  jurisprudence,  or  in  the  rules  which  are 
adopted  for  the  army  and  navy,  than  to  affiim  that  there  is  no  force 
in  a  body  of  fundamental  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the 

Wc  may  pronounce  of  a  country,  in  which  a  written  constitution 
has  been  framed  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  that  it  is  from 
that  very  circnmstance  placed  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  mon- 
archical or  aristocratieal  institutions.  A  change  in  the  structure  of 
society,  so  thorough  and  so  decisive,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  either  of  those  forms  of  government.  But  this 
change  may  take  place,  althongh  the  great  body  of  the  people  are 
not  advanced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  intelligence,  or  to  anything  like 
an  equal  degree  of  intelligence.  The  system  of  common  schools  has 
existed  in  New  England  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  ;  and  yet 
great  inec[«alities  still  exist,  and  will  forever  exist,  in  the  capacities 
of  the  men  who  inhabit  it.  But  as  there  is  a  certain  limit,  beyond 
which  knowledge  must  not  advance,  in  oi^der  to  insure  the  existence 
of  any  one  of  the  artificial  forma  of  government ;  so  there  is  also  a 
limit  beyond  which  knowledge  need  not  advance,  in  ortler  to  insure 
the  establishment  of  free  institutions. 

Tliose  rules  which  govern  the  interests  of  large  collections  of 
men,  are  never  so  recondite  as  those  which  are  obtained  by  the  study 
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of  the  individual  alone.  And  if  we  examine  tte  history  of  any  of 
the  great  revolutions  which  have  chined  the  condition  and  destiny 
of  the  human  race,  it  will  lie  found  that  the  leading  ideas — those 
which  presided  over  the  whole  mo\ement — weie  the  simplest  ima- 
ginable. Let  US  take,  for  an  example  the  Protestant  reformation. 
The  principles  with  which  the  great  reformer  set  out,  and  which 
were  his  constant  weapon  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
the  controversy,  were  so  plain,  so  homely,  so  easy  to  he  understood 
and  handled  by  the  imlettered  man,  that  men  of  refined  learning 
were  puzzled  to  find  out,  how  it  was  pos'.ihle  to  cieate  so  great  and 
so  general  a  movement  through  the  insframentalitj  of  such  trifling 
propositions.  The  public  debates  whi:,h  took  place  thioughont 
Germany  seemed  to  turn  upon  mere  truiams  and  pueiilities.  And 
yet  these  apparent  pueiilitiea  tould  not  be  battered  down  by  the 
greatest  amount  of  leamin"  which  wis  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

It  is  the  same  with  11  th  mp  rt^  t  \  lutary  revolutions 
which  take  place  in  civ  1  ty      Th  ideas  are  few  and 

easily  comprehended,  be  tl  y  fc       al  truths  ;  and  the 

truths  are  general  beca       t!   y  h  f        vs  to  the  interests  of 

laige  collections  of  men  A  1  1  ly  1 11  "e  t  man,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Amer        lit  k  d  to  me,  that  "he 

mnst  give  up  all  his  n  t  t    tl  mp  t  ney  of  farmers  to 

legislate  for  the  commu  ty  Tl  y  h  b  h  more  sagacity  and 
more  information  than  1 1    d    t    11      1    1  t  1    pon." 

The  establishment  of         1 1  t       I  ^  ent  in  the  United 

States  has  given  a  decid  d  [uJ  t  th  p  bl  mind  in  Europe. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  the  El     p         t  t     h  1  pt'd  ivritten  constitu- 

tions.    But  none  of  th  m       t    p      tl  fi  m  foundation  as  in 

America.    A  written  co    1 1  t  m       t       f    m  the  popular  will, 

while  the  government  w     m  h   al  t      atical  in  character, 

would  be  a  solecism  in  pit  Nh       tthse  govrnments  could 

possibly  survive  the  establ  hm  t  f  h  instrument.  If  not 
immediately  annihilated  tl  y  m  t  p  1  Ij  f  11  to  decay.  Men, 
whatever  their  physical   t     ^tl         j  be  t  at  least  have  a  fit 

atmosphere  to  breathe  '^     tl    t  m    t    ither  say  that  the 

diffusion  of  knowledge  is  incompiitible  with  the  solid  interests  of 
mankind,  or  that  monarchy  and  aristocracy  are  incompatible  witli 
the  existence  of  constitutional  government  in  its  legitimate  sense. 
There  cannot  be  two  inconsistent  rules,  at  one  and  the  same   time. 
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for  the  government  of  a  commumtj  the  one  foun  It  1  «]  m  tha 
general  interests,  the  other  upon  some partiLular  interest-  cnly.  One 
OF  the  other  must  give  way  ;  aad  it  in  easy  to  see  which  w-ill 
ultimately  have  the  advantage,  ami!  the  gencial  spreil  of  knowl- 
edge which  we  witness  in  the  nineteenth  centuij  ■V\  heie  resides 
the  moi'al  power  of  the  community,  there  also  wtll  he  found  to  re- 
side its  physical  power.  The  maxim,  that  power  is  constantly 
slidii^  from  the  many  to  the  few,  is  false  in  a  republic.  The  ten- 
dency is  directly  the  reverse.  The  maxim  is  true  only  where  the 
political  institutions  ace  unfavorable  to  the  development  and  spread 
of  knowledge,  and  where  every  contiivance  has  been  employed  to 
render  the  affairs  of  government  complicated  and  mysterious  in  the 
extreme,  and  so  to  impress  the  popular  mind  with  a  conrietion, 
not  only  that  it  has  no  r%ht,  but  that  it  has  no  sort  of  ability,  to 
bear  any  part  in  them. 

But  however  imperfect  the  European  constitutions  may  he,  they 
ate  a  great  step  toward  the  establishment  of  r^ular  government. 
No  event  which  has  occurred  in  that  quai'ter  of  the  globe  affords 
more  signal  evidence  of  the  general  advance  of  society.  A  written 
constitution  never  adds  to,  but  always  subtracts  from,  the  power 
which  previously  existed.  It  is  not  only  an  open  i-eeognition  of 
ceri^n  geneva!  principles  favorable  to  liberty,  but  it  is  obliged  to 
make  a  definite  application  of  these  principles.  Wliat  was  obtained 
when  the  community  was  struggling  for  freedom,  can  with  difficulty 
he  recalled  when  it  has  ari'ived  at  greater  maturity.  For  a  written 
constitution,  together  with  the  body  of  new  laws  which  it  gives  oc- 
casion to,  acts  directly  upon  the  manners,  diffuses  more  inquisitive- 
ness  and  information,  and  inspires  all  classes  with  a  greater  degree 
of  self-confidence.  The  ability  to  guard  the  institutions  is  derived 
from  the  influence  which  tlie  insdtutions  have  themselves  created, 
Tliere  may  he  still  more  progress,  hut  there  will  rarely  ever  be  a  re- 
trograde movement. 

The  French  "charte"  is  ttie  most  remarkable  of  the  European 
conatitutjoas.  It  was  wrested  from  the  king.  And  this  indicates, 
at  least,  that  knowledge  and  liberty  have  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  make  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  unlimited  authority  of 
kings.  The  leading  men  in  the  kingdom  were  obliged  to  fall  in 
with  this  movement,  in  order  to  sustain  their  own  influence,  but 
they  have  contributed,  however  unwillingly,  to  strengthen  the  po- 
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pular  will.     The  "tiers  etat,"  a  name  which  one  startled  the  ear, 
has  hecome  a  hody  of  acknowledged  importance  in  the  state. 

The  European  governments  had  all  grown  by  piecemeal.  The 
fragments  of  which  they  consisted  were  put  together  as  force  or  ac- 
cident determined.  Not  representing  the  public  will,  the  people 
were  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  title  which  their  rulers  arrogated  to 
themselves.  There  was  no  way  of  solving  the  difRculty  but  by 
having  recourse  to  an  authority  from  above.  Hence  the  doctrine  of 
the  "jure  divino"  riglit  of  kings  to  rule.  The  minds  of  men  were 
then  filled  with  all  sorts  of  superstition,  and  the  prince,  whose  pri- 
vileges flow  from  so  exalted  a  source,  seems  alone  entitled  to  place 
a  construction  upon  them.  Elizabeth  told  the  English  commons 
that  they  must  not  dare  to  meddle  with  state  affairs  ;  and  Charles 
Xn,  of  Sweden,  told  the  senate  that  he  would  send  his  boot  to  go- 
vern them.  Constitutional  government  has  effected  the  same  re- 
volution in  politics,  which  the  progress  of  physical  science  has 
produced  in  religion.  Both  have  banished  superstition ;  the  one 
from  the  domain  of  government,  the  other  from  that  of  religion. 
The  human  mind  can  no  more  get  back  to  the  notion  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  than  it  can  get  hack  to  fetichism  and  idolatry. 

A  popular  constitution  is  necessarily  a  restraint  upon  the  majority 
so  that  that  form  of  government  which  it  has  been  supposed  would 
be  most  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  licentiousness,  is  the  one  which 
is  most  strongly  secured  against  them.  For  as  a  written  constitu- 
tion is  obliged  to  contain  an  exact  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the 
various  departments,  the  persons  who  fill  those  places  cannot  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  rule  which  created  them,  and  say,  because 
they  are  temporarily  and  for  certain  purposes  the  majority,  that 
therefore  they  arc  the  majority  for  all  purposes  and  for  all  time  to 
come.  Do  as  wo  will,  the  moment  wc  establish  a  popular  consti- 
tution, we  are  compelled  to  afford  a  substantial  security  to  the  mi- 
nority against  the  majority.  It  could  not  be  a  popular  constitution, 
tiniess  it  contained  provisions  for  securing  the  rights  of  all  classes, 
without  reference  to  the  fact  whether  either  shall  afterward  fall  into 
■  the  party  of  the  majority,  or  into  that  of  the  minority.  And  al- 
though it  is  plain  that  it  is  physically  possible  to  overleap  the 
bounds  set  up  by  the  constitution,  yet  so  firm  is  tie  hold  which 
this  solemn  covenant  has  upon  the  minds  of  every  one,  that  the 
most  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men  recoil  from  the  attempt. 
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■When  this  has  become  the  settled  habit  of  thinking  among  the 
people,  their  feelings  and  imagination  come  in  aid  of  their  convic- 
tions of  right.  The  constitution  becomes  a  memorable  record  ; 
and  the  fancy  clothes  it  with  additional  solemnity.  K  the  altar 
and  the  throae  become  objects  of  veneration  in  monarchical  govern- 
ment, the  altar  and  the  constitution  become  objects  of  equal  vene- 
ration in  a  republic.  In  those  rare  instances,  when  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  state  legislatures  in  America  to  violate  their  con- 
stitutions, there  has  been  a  redeeming  virtue  among  the  people, 
which  has  either  compelled  the  majority  to  retrace  their  steps,  or, 
by  converting  the  minority  into  the  majoiity,  has  brought  the  con- 
stitution back  to  its  pristine  spirit. 

If  there  were  no  such  instrument,  parties  would  do  very  much 
what  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  dictated.  For  how  would  it  be 
possible  to  argas  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  measure,  when 
there  was  no  constitution  in  existence.  The  alarm  may  be  given  of 
a  contemplated  violation  of  some  fundamental  right ;  hut  how  can 
the  people  be  made  to  understand  this.  A  written  constitution 
affords  the  only  plain  test.  Some  of  its  provisions  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  it  will  bo  a 
clear  and  most  important  guide  in  judging  the  actions  of  all  the 
public  functionaries. 

The  express,  and  the  implied  powers  in  a  written  constitution, 
are  sometimes  identical.  This  is  a  distinction  whicli  deserves  great 
consideration,  for  from  it  very  important  consequences  follow.  The 
express  powers  are  identical  with  the  implied,  whenever  the  former 
would  bo  unmeaning  and  inoperative,  unless  laws  were  subsequently 
passed  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Without  the  aid  of  these  laws, 
which  are  referred  to  the  head  of  implied  powers,  the  express  powers 
would  be  a  nullity.  This  ii  evident  from  the  Sth  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  'States  All  the  powers 
therein  delegated  to  the  legislature,  are  oxpiess  powirs  and  yet  not 
one  can  be  exercised  without  pissing  laws  It  is  different  with  re- 
gard to  the  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  the  executivt.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  may  be  c-iet-uted  without  the  intervention  of  any 
laws.  This  is  evident  from  the  2d  and  3d  sections  of  the  2d  arti- 
cle. Some,  perhaps  all,  the  powers  there  enumerated,  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  legislature.  For  instance,  the  power  of  removal  from 
office  may  be  forbidden  under  certain  conditions;  but  they  are  all 
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sulistantially  exercisable,  without  any  acts  of  legislation.  Thiais  the 
these  powers  also  may  be  modified  by  the  legislature,  whUo  the  most 
important  part  of  them  execute  themselves,  and  reader  it  unneces- 
sary to  resort  to  any  implied  powers.  This  important  difference 
between  the  legislative,  and  the  other  two  departments,  contrikites 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  former,  as  tlio  field  within  which 
the  implied  powers  may  he  exercised  is  never  precisely  determined. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  there  is  this  compensation  for  reducing  to  tbe 
case,  also,  with  the  powers  conferred  i:pon  the  judiciary.  Some  of 
character  of  implied  powers,  all  ttose  which  are  wielded  by  the  le- 
gislature, that  those  which  are  possessed  by  the  executive  and  judi- 
ciary, being  complete  without  the  intervention  of  any  laws,  these 
two  departments  are  protected  against  the  assaults  of  the  legislatnre. 
If,  then,  it  were  possible  to  reduce  to  the  character  of  express  powers, 
all  those  which  are  conferred  upon  the  legislative,  in  analogy  with 
those  conferred  upon  the  executive  and  judiciary,  a  very  important 
step  would  be  made  towards  improving  the  whole  structure  of  gov- 
ernment. That  this  may  be  effected  to  a  great  extent,  cannot  be 
doubted.  A  very  important  movement  has  been  lately  made  in, 
this  direction  by  some  of  the  American  states.  It  is  no  objection 
that  it  will  render  constitutions  a  little  more  voluminous.  A  con- 
stitution is  faulty,  when,  by  going  into  detail,  its  provisions  are 
ambiguous.  Bnt  when  the  opposite  effect,  that  of  greater  clearness 
and  precision,  is  attained,  the  objection  loses  its  force.  If  in  the 
federal  government,  the  powers  which  appertain  to  the  legislature 
are  all  of  the  character  of  implied  powers,  this  is  true,  in  a  still 
higher  sense,  in  the  constitutions  of  the  states.  The  former  does 
contain  an  enumeration  of  the  powers  which  are  proper  to  bo  exer- 
cised by  the  legislature,  although  none  can  be  exercised  w  ithout  the 
aid  of  the  implied  powers.  But  the  state  constitutions  generally, 
do  not  even  contain  this  enumeration.  They  simply  create  the  legis- 
lative power,  and  then  leave  it  free  to  act  as  the  public  exigencies 
and  its  own  discretion  may  dictate.  The  reason  of  the  distinction 
is  obvious.  The  federal  constitution  is  one  of  strictly  limited 
powers;  limited  not  merely  iu  respect  to  the  constitution  mahing 
power,  but  as  regards  the  state  governments.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  a  specification  in  gross  of  its  powers,  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  those  of  the  states.     But  there  are  powerful  rea- 
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sons,  as  I  shall  presently  hIiow,  wty  a  stato  constitution  should  he 
as  well  guarded  ia  this  particular,  as  the  constitution,  of  tlie  Union, 

One  use  of  the  veto  of  the  executive  is  to  protect  him  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  I^elature,  but  another  and  still  higlier  use  is  to 
protect  the  community  against  those  usurpations.  One  reason  why 
the  executive,  although  a  single  individual,  may  succeed  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power,  is  that  he  is  armed  with  an  extensive  patron- 
age. This  clothes  him  with  great  authority,  and  enahles  him,  when 
he  acta  with  fidelity,  to  rally  the  sound  part  of  the  community. 
One  reason  why  the  veto  is  generally  dropped  in  the  state  constitu- 
tions, is  that  it  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  consistent  with  the 
genius  of  free  institutions,  to  create  an  executive  with  very  extensive 
patronage:  another  is,  that  the  states  are  not  so  extensive  as  to  fos- 
ter powerful  local  interests.  Thus,  the  necessity  of  the  veto  is  ac- 
companied with  a  corresponding  necessity  of  strengthening  the 
magistrate  who  exercises  it;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion 
to  its  inutility,  ia  the  difficulty  of  rendering  it  authoritative. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  an  extensive  country  like  the  United 
States,  executive  patronage  would  be  so  great  as  to  enable  the  chief 
magistrate  to  exercise  the  veto  improperly.  Doubtless,  this  will 
sometimes  be  the  case.  In  every  human  insititution  we  always 
make  allowance  for  occasional  aberrations,  as  we  do  in  the  most 
perfect  machinery.  But  there  is  an  antidote  to  the  evil.  AVhere 
universal  suffrage  is  established,  tho  amount  of  patronage,  though 
great  as  regards  the  executive,  is  very  small  when  compared  with 
the  number  of  the  electors. 

In  a  limited  monarchy,  the  absolute  veto  is  conferred  upon  the 
ting,  in  order  to  protect  him  against  the  usurpations  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  represents  the  sovereignty;  in  other  words,  he  is  him- 
self made  a  branch  of  the  legislative  power;  for  to  give  him  the  ab- 
solute veto,  is  to  confer  upon  him  legislative  power.  In  a  republic, 
the  written  constitution  guards  him  against  those  encroachments, 
for  his  powers  are  clearly  defined.  But  if  the  powers  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  all  of  the  nature  of  implied  powers,  which  cannot  bo  defined, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  invest  him  with  the  qualifi.ed  veto,  the  danger 
of  usurpation  not  being  as  where  there  is  no  enumeration  of  either 
the  express  or  implied  powers.  This  would  seem  to  alford  an  argu- 
ment for  giving  the  veto  to  the  governor  of  a  state;  for  as  I  have 
observed,  the  list  of  implied  powers  in  a  state  government  is  vastly 
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more  extensive  than  in  the  federal,  and  the  danger  of  encroachments 
on  the  community  is  as  great,  although  there  may  be  little  danger 
of  invading  the  prerogatives  of  the  governor.  There  are,  however, 
two  ways  of  protecting  society  against  the  usurpations  of  the  legis- 
lature. One  in  the  manner  I  have  just  indicated,  the  other  by  cir- 
cumscribing the  authority  of  the  legislature  that  is  by  inserting 
limitations  in  the  state  constitutions,  on  the  exercise  of  e\eT  power 
which  is  intended  to  be  withheld  from  the  legislature  and  exj  less 
grants  of  every  one  which  is  intended  to  be  exeiLised  Theie  is  a 
marked  tendency  in  this  direction  in  the  state  con&titutiin'^  ^vhith 
have  lately  been  framed.  The  prohibition  of  contiactmg  a  public 
debt,  unless  anthoriaed  by  vote  of  the  people  first  inserted  in  the 
constitutions  of  Rhode  Island  and  Iowa,  and  since  in  thoht  of  New 
York  and  Ohio;  the  provision  that  special  Uiiiteis  shall  n  t  Ip 
granted;  that  the  legislature  shall  not  authonze  the  Busjeniui  of 
specie  payments;  that  the  stockholders  m  a  corpoiatisn  shall  be 
individually  responsible,  contained  in  the  8th  artide  of  th(,  con  titu 
tion  of  New  York,  and  the  whole  of  the  14th  section  ot  the  7th  ii-f  i 
cie  of  the  same  constitution,  are  remarkable  e'^amples  Of  the  sime 
character  are  the  4th,  5th,  15th  and  16th  sections  of  the  3d  article 
and  the  4th  and  11th  sections  of  the  6th  aiticle  and  most  of  tho 
provisions  in  the  bill  of  rights,  or  51st  article  Indeed  it  is  le 
markable  that  until  recently  the  restiictuns  ujon  the  le^isUtive 
power,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  carefully  placed  m  the  I  ill  of 
rights.  The  great  importance  of  controlling  the  departm  nt  hi  e\ 
press  limitations,  did  not  command  public  ittention  !Notwithstan  1 
ing,  however,  that  the  constitution  of  New  \  ork  has  so  fai  excee  k  I 
any  other  in  the  precision  and  comprehensiieness  cf  its  restrictions 
upon  the  legislature,  the  veto  of  the  governor  is  retained  It  will 
probably  be  retained  until  experiment  has  ascertained  all  the  cases 
in  which  exact  limitations  may  be  imposed.  When  these  are  ex- 
hausted— when  all  the  implied  powers  are  converted  into  expi'css 
powers,  it  may  be  dropped. 

It  would  seem  then,  that  the  veto  is  only  conferred  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive, in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  character  of  the  limilntions 
imposed  upon  the  legislature.  If  society  can  be  protected  against 
the  predominance  of  local  interests,  against  the  improper  exercise  of 
implied  powers  by  express  limitations,  these  will  be  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  veto.     Even  in  the  federal  government,  what  an 
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amount  of  mischief  may  have  been  averted,  if  precise  provisions  in 
relation  to  a  bank,  to  tlie  tariff,  to  internal  improvements,  &c.,  Iiad 
been  inserted.  Nothing  bnt  experience  could  disclose  ivhere  the  weak 
points  of  the  system  lay.  But  the  difSculty  of  availing  ourselves  cf 
this  experience  in  the  federal  government,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
in  those  of  tho  states.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  amend- 
ments in  the  former.  The  veto  wil!  therefore  be  retained  there,  after 
it  ceases  to  he  employed  in  the  latter. 

An  immense  advantage  wOl  arise  from  this  scheme  of  strict  limi- 
tations, independently  of  its  dispensing  with  the  veto.  It  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  close  the  door  upon  party  dissensions.  If  any  one  re- 
flects upon  the  various  questions  which  have  agitated  the  people  of 
the  states,  and  kindled  so  fierce  a  spirit  of  party,  he  wil!  find  that 
they  are  nearly  all  attributahle  to  the  defect  of  the  state  or  of  the 
federal  constitutions,  in  defining  the  attributes  of  the  legislature.  If 
a  state  constitution  merely  creates  this  department,  and  is  almost 
entirely  silent  as  to  its  powers,  the  door  is  immediately  opened  to 
the  most  unbounded  discussion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  various  acts 
of  legislation.  If  the  federal  constitution  does  contain  an  enumera- 
tion of  its  powers,  and  this  is  wanting  in  the  requisite  precision,  an 
endless  controversy  is  kept  up,  not  merely  as  to  the  expediency, 
but  as  to  the  coustitntionality  of  various  laws.  A  few  words  in 
the  one  case,  a  few  lines  in  the  other,  would  have  prevented  the  mischief . 

It  would  appear  then,  that  so  far  from  its  being  true,  that  consti- 
tutions are  sacred,  and  should  never  be  touched;  that  they  partal:e 
of  the  character  of  all  human  institutions,  and  should  be  open  to 
amendment.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  finest  genias  to  draw  up 
a  constitution  which  shaU.  he  perfect  at  the  time;  much  less,  which 
shall  be  so  in  all  time  to  come.  Time  and  experience  are  indispen- 
sable to  develop  the  true  character  of  the  powers  which  arc  marked 
out,  and  to  reveal  the  secret  flaws  which  have  prevented  the  exact 
working  of  tho  system.  England  was  convnised  with  civil  wars, 
or  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  until  the  revolution  of  1788,  when  some 
precise  limitations  were  imposed  upon  the  power  of  government. 
And  yet  these  limitations  do  not  contain  as  much  as  is  contained 
in  the  bill  of  rights  of  some  of  the  American  states.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  true,  that  written  constitutions  arc  of  no  avail,  that  the 
British  constitution  derives  all  its  efficacy,  all  its  healthful  activity, 
from  those  written  provisions  which  were  made  about  the  time  of 
12 
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the  re¥olut.ion.  It  may  Le  said,  Ihat  that  nation  is  not  jet  pre- 
pared for  an  entirely  written  constitution.  But  given  tlie  fact,  that 
a  nation  is  thus  prepared,  and  then,  the  more  exact  and  the  more 
comprehensive  ai*  its  provisions  in  relation  to  the  legislative  power, 
the  more  securely  will  the  hulwarks  of  libeily  be  guarded. 

A  constitution  is  open  to  alteration  by  the  same  power  which 
enacted  it.  The  sovereign  authority  residing  in  the  people  is  neoea- 
saiily  inalienable.  It  cannot  he  extinguithed,  because  there  is  no 
human  power  superior  to  itself  to  have  that  effect.  To  assert  that 
a  constitution  is  of  so  saered  a  character,  that  it  can  never  again  be 
touched,  would  be  to  return  to  the  European  notions  of  govern- 
ment. A  constitution,  however,  may  provide  in  what  way  altera- 
tions shall  he  made  ;  so  as  to  get  rid  on  the  one  hand  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  would  arise  from  one  generation  attempting  to  bind  all 
others  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  that  the  future  generation 
which  does  make  alterations  shall  be  the  people  themselves,  and  not 
their  rulers. 

All  the  Ameiican  constitutions  contain  provisions  of  this  kind. 
But  as  it  rarely  happens  that  a  constitution  will  recjuire  to  be  en- 
tirely remodeled,  a  way  is  provided  by  which  particular  amend- 
ments may  he  made,  without  the  necessity  of  assembling  a  conven- 
tion, lu  some  states  the  proposed  change  must  be  deliberated  upon, 
and  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  two  successive  legislatures,  in  others 
it  is  after  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  two  successive  legislatures, 
suhmitted  to  the  people  at  their  annual  elections.  InPennsylvaniaa 
majority  of  two  successive  legislatures  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
All  these  plans  are  substantially  alike  By  the  first  it  is  the  legis- 
lature which  makes  th  alt  at  n  But  tl  m  mh  h  be  a 
chosen  by  the  people,  tl  1  t  w  t  th  q  t  n  of  h  ng 
or  no  change.  In  Ohi  "V  m  nt  aud  !N  H  p  h  It  t  n 
can  only  be  made  by  a  n  nt  n  wh  hnthfu  mtbe 
authorized  by  a  vote  ot  th  d      f  tl    1       It        m  th  nd 

by  a  voto    of  tu'o-tl    d       fa         n  1      f       n    rs        But  th 
vote  cannot  he  taken     ft  n      th  n    n  n  y  a        And    n 

New  Hampshii-o  the  t  f  th  p  pi  a  tak  n  n  n 
yeai's,  by  the  selectmen,  and  assessors,  as  to  the  expediency  of  call- 
ing a  convention. 

The  design  of  all  these  plans  is  to  secure  that  alterations  shall  be 
made  in  so  solemn  and  deliberate  a  manner,  that  tliere  shall  be  no 
question  but  what  they  have  emanated  from  the  people. 
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In  Fraace  it  is  a  settled  maxim  that  "  the  charfe"  can  never  ho 
altered  :  that  tJiere  is  no  power  whatever  competent  to  touch  it. 
This  seems  to  savor  strongly  of  the  school  of  SirEobert  Filmer. 
But  in  reality,  it  is  a  disguised  departure  from  the  doctrines  of  that 
school.  "  The  charte"  has  shaken  the  power  of  the  king  and  no- 
bility. The  danger  of  alteration,  therefore,  arises  from  that  quar- 
ter. The  notion  of  its  inviolability  is  a  chock  upon  them  ;  hut  it 
is  not  a  check  when  popular  sentiment  calls  loudly  for  soma  addi- 
tional safeguard  to  liberty.  Thus,  the  charte  was  remodeled  in 
1830,  when  provisions  of  vital  importance  to  Frenchmen  were 
inserted. 

In  great  Britain  the  maxim  is  that  parliament  is  (he  sovereign 
power.  But  I  imagine  that  no  parliament  would  dare  to  meddle 
with  any  of  those  fundamental  enactments  which  secure  English 
liberty.  In  1689  it  was  deemed  fit  that  "the  convention,"  which 
seated  William  on  the  tJirone,  and  passed  the  celebrated  "  act  of 
settlement,"  should  be  composed  of  the  members  who  had  sat  in 
the  two  preceding  parliaments. 

G-overnment,  like  every  other  human  interest,  is  the  subject  of 
experience,  and  therefore  capable  of  improvement.  We  are  bound, 
therefore,  in  devising  a  system  of  civil  policy,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  same  helps  and  resources  which  give  strength  and  security  to 
every  other  institution. 

Society  is  not  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  by  the  call  of  a 
convention  to  alter  the  constitution.  There  is  no  instant  of  time, 
in  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  state  of  things,  when  there 
is  not  a  subsisting  government.  Until  a  new  constitution  is  or- 
dained, the  citizens  are  bound  by  the  old.  But  a  strange  imagina- 
tion exists  among  some  persons,  that  whatever  the  people  have 
power  to  do,  they  have  also  the  right  to  do.  It  is  not  that  such 
persons  are  at  all  friendly  to  the  exercise  of  licentious  power ;  but 
they  can  see  no  way  of  separating  right  and  power,  where  there  is 
no  positive  or  organized  authority,  to  limit  and  control  the  last. 
First,  then,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  power  of 
voting  and  the  power  of  executing.  A  convention  might  declare 
all  existing  marriages  null,  bastardise  the  chddren,  confiscate  the 
property  of  every  one  at  death,  authorize  theft  and  murder,  etc. ; 
but  it  is  plain,  that  it  would  not  have  power  to  carry  these  ordi- 
nances into  effect.     This  distinction  between  the  power  of  declaring 
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ami  tlie  power  of  executing,  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated  in  tlio 
history  of  all  the  European  governments,  even  those  which  have 
possessed  the  most  solidly  established  authority.  The  English  par- 
liament, armed  with  all  the  powei-s  of  a  convention,  was  not  able, 
in  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  exterminate  the  Protestants  :  it  was  not  able 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  to  abolish  either  the  Catholic  or  Puritan 
religion.  The  French  monarchs,  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Henry  tho_  great,  although  they  employed  every  instrument,  both 
physical  and  moral,  were  unable  to  exterminate  the  Huguenots. 
That  sect  survived  every  effort  to  subdue  them,  and  are  now  a  pow- 
erful and  influential  body  in  the  kingdom.  Mo  monarch  ever  pos- 
sessed more  absolute  authority  than  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II,  of 
Spain  ;  yet  they  were  unable  to  execute  their  edicts  among  tlie  people 
of  the  low  couatries.  This  people  annulled  their  edicts,  and  became 
sovereign  themselves. 

Second.  A  constitutional  convention  has  not  the  right  to  do 
everything  which  it  has  the  power  to  do.  Individuals  every  day 
have  the  opportunity  to  kill  others,  but  they  have  not  the  right  to 
do  Eo.  That  an  individual  may  be  punished,  and  that  a  nation,  or 
the  majority,  is  dispunishable,  makes  no  difference  ;  for  it  will  be 
conceded,  that  if  there  were  no  means  of  punishing  an  indii-idual, 
as  there  frequently  are  not,  his  guilt  would  be  precisely  the  same, 
and  his  right  without  the  shadow  of  foundation.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible way,  therefore,  by  which  we  can  make  right  and  power  con- 
vertible terms.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  these  are  extreme  cases, 
and  therefore  prove  nothing  ;  for  they  do,  indeed,  prove  everything 
which  is  proper  to  bo  proved.  They  destroy  the  notion  of  uni- 
versality, as  a  part  of  the  rule  ;  and  they,  therefore,  destroy  the  rale 
itself.  They  may  also  prove,  that  the  same  principles  which  falsify 
the  rule  in  some  particulars,  operate  throughout  the  whole  system 
of  legislation,  and  may  be  calculated  upon  with  precision.  But 
it  may  be  said,  that  there  are  many  questions,  about  which  there 
is  no  such  general  opinion  of  right  and  justice,  as  to  render  the  en- 
actments of  a  convention  at  all  uniform  ;  that  this  opens  the  door 
to  a  certain  latitude  of  judgment,  and  that  within  this  debatable 
field,  it  Is  free  to  declare  what  is  right,  and  has  power  to  enforce 
its  decrees.  This  is  admitted :  there  must  be  many  questions,  about 
which  a  difference  of  opinion  will  prevail,  among  persons  of  equal 
integrity  and  capacity.     It  is,  however,  a  great  boon  gained  to  so- 
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ciety,  when  all  those  questions,  which  are  not  debatahle  in  foro  con- 
sdenli(B,  are  withiirawu  from  the  field  of  controversy.  This  hap- 
pens more  certainly  in  a  society  democratically  constituted,  than  in 
any  other.  It  is  a  fine  ohservation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  events  which 
depend  upon  the  ivill  of  a  great  number,  may  be  calculated  upon 
with  much  more  certainty  than  those  which  depend  upon  the  wil!  of 
a  single  individual,  or  of  a  Email  number  of  persons.  Events  wliich 
are  dependent  upon  a  great  number,  are  governed  by  general  laws, 
lawswiicharecommonto  the  species:  those  which  depend  upon  one, 
or  a  small  number,  are  subjected  to  the  caprice,  or  momentaiy  dispo- 
sition of  the  individual.  The  reason,  then,  why  the  advantage  I 
have  indicated  appertains  to  a  society  democratically  constituted,  is 
that  the  will  of  a  great  number,  and  iipon  that  great  number  public 
events  then  depend,  is  consulted.  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  a  pro- 
vision inserted  in  any  American  constitution  or  law,  which  did 
violence  to  any  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  morality.  Individuals 
may  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  them  constantly  ;  and,  therefore, 
while  wo  place  no  confidence  in  any  calculation  we  may  make  as  to 
what  they  will  do,  we  may  rely  with  great  certainty  upon  a  calcu- 
lation, as  to  tlie  condnct  of  a  very  large  body  of  men.  But  when 
I  speak  of  a  society  which  is  demociatically  constituted,  I  do  not 
intend  merely  a  society  which  has  democratic  institutions  ;  it  may 
have  them  to-day,  and  lose  them  to-morrow.  I  intend  a  society 
in  which  not  only  the  political,  but  the  social  organization  is  so  ad- 
vanced, as  to  render  free  institutions  the  natural  expression  of  the 
national  will.  In  such  a  community,  the  greater  the  number  whose 
opinions  are  taken,  the  greater  the  probability  that  those  opinions 
will  he  reduced  to  unity  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  incoherent  views 
which  are  entertained  by  some,  vull  be  swallowed  up  in  the  opinions 
of  a  great  number.  For  to  say  that  they  are  incoherent,  is  to  say 
that  they  do  not  reflect  the  opinions  which  are  common  to  the 
whole. 
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IDENTICAL,   AND 

SojTE  persons  find  exceeding  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  the 
people  who  govern  should  be  one  and  the  same  with  the  people  who 
are  governed.  The  simplest  and  the  most  general  notion  which  we 
ever  form  of  government,  is  that  it  is  an  institution  established  to 
preside  over  society,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  to 
resist  all  efforts  from  without,  to  shake  and  undermine  its  influence 
To  accomplish  this,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  government 
should  possess  an  independent  authority ;  that  it  should  he  armed 
with  a  power  which  could  not  he  wrested  from  it,  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  most  important  to  employ  it.  Self  government,  or  a 
democratic  republic,  which  presupposes  that  the  governors  and  the 
governed  are  one  and  the  same,  appears  then  to  be  a  solecism  in 
politics.  It  seems  to  contain  an  inherent  principle  of  decay,  and  on 
that  account  to  be  the  least  eligible  form  of  government  which  can 
be  adopted.  The  notions  which  we  frame  to  ourselves  on  all  sub- 
jects, but  especially  on  politics,  are  so  much  determined  by  the 
forms  of  thought  which  have  previously  existed,  that  it  is  always  a 
work  of  difScuIty  to  break  up  old  associations,  and  to  persuade  the 
mind,  that  any  remarkable  change  in  the  institutions  of  society  can 
bo  easily  accomplished,  much  less,  that  it  would  be  both  safe  and 
advantageous. 

The  actual  operation  of  popular  government  relieves  ns  from  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  suggested.  For  there,  parties  in  the  majority 
and  minority  immediately  rise  up.  And  as  the  former  is  entitled  by 
right  and  by  necessity  to  the  supremacy,  an  example  is  afforded  at 
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the  outset,  of  a  presiding  power  in  the  state  which  ia  distinct  from 
that  of  the  whole  of  society,  Thus,  if  a  small  number  of  persons, 
when  compared  with  the  entire  population,  are  disposed  to  he 
vicious,  and  to  violate  the  private  rights  of  any  individual,  inasmuch 
as  the  administration  of  the  laws  is  deposited  with  a  much  larger 
number,  a  check  upon  the  conduct  of  the  former  is  created,  which 
operates  with  certainty,  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred.  And  if 
we  suppose,  that  a  still  greater  proportion — a  proportion  which  con- 
stituted nearly  or  even  quite  a  majority — wore  so  inclined  ;  still,  if 
the  distribution  of  property  is  such,  that  the  major  part  of  the  citi- 
zens have  some  allotment,  some  stake  in  the  hedge  :  their  interests 
will  outweigh  the  propensity  to  commit  mischief;  and  the  sense  of 
interest,  combining  with  the  operation  of  the  laws,  after  civil  gov- 
ernment is  fah-ly  established,  redoubles  its  authority,  and  in  the 
course  of  no  very  long  time,  beguiles  the  understandings  of  all  men 
— the  educated,  and  the  illiterate,  the  honest,  andthe  depraved — into 
the  belief  that  there  is  indeed  an  inherent  power  residing  in  the 
government,  which  can  in  do  way  bo  confounded  with  the  local  and 
discordant  opinions  which  prevail  without. 

Nor,  even  if  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  people  were  admitted 
to  be  necessary  to  the  first  institution  of  government,  would  there  ba 
any  great  diificulty  in  obtaining  it.  Even  the  most  abandoned  men 
shrink  from  a  public  exposure  of  their  heaits.  Nor  are  crimes  ever 
committed  fiom  habitual  disposition,  hut  from  sudden  impulse,  or 
powerful  temptation,  which  cannot  well  exist  at  the  time  when  a 
popular  convention  is  deliberating  upon  the  form  of  government 
which  shall  be  established.  Nor,  if  it  were  otherwise,  would  it  alter 
the  case,  since  the  worst  men  are  as  deeply  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  body  of  laws,  as  are  the  best.  They  would 
not  be  able  to  commit  any  crime,  unless  their  own  lives  were  pro- 
tected up  to  a  certain  point.  Their  persons  would  not  bo  safe,  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  a  disposition  to  commit  violence  upon 
others.  This  is  the  reason  why  what  is  vulgarly  termed  "lynch 
law,"  is  so  abhorrent  to  offenders,  as  well  as  to  all  lovers  of  law  and 
order.  Once  established  as  a  rule,  and  the  mere  suspicion  that  a 
crime  was  committed,  or  about  to  be  committed,  would  lead  to  sum- 
mary punishment ;  while  the  penalty  inflicted,  might  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  character  of  the  offense.     "  Give  me  a  fair  tidal," 
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said  a  miseraljlo  creature,  whom  I  onco  knew  summarily  dealt  witli. 
"  If  I  have  hroken  the  laws,  I  am  entitled  to  justice." 

Instances  have  come  tinder  my  observation,  where  individuals  who 
freely  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitution,  afterwards  ren- 
dered themselves  amenable  to  the  laws,  which  were  passed  in  con- 
formity with  that  constitution.  And  I  recollect  two  instances  of 
individuals,  membera  of  a  legislative  body,  who  assisted  in  the  en- 
actment of  laws,  which  punished  forgery  and  perjury  with  great 
sevei-ity,  and  each  of  whom  was  afterwards  the  victim  of  one  of 
those  laws.  Few  men  assist  in  passing  sentence  upon  themselves. 
But  all  men  are,  some  how  or  other,  h'resistihly  impelled  to  create 
the  tribunal  which  is  destined  to  punish  them,  if  they  are  guilty. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  government  chiefly  in  its  simplest 
form  :  tbe  government  of  the  people  in  person.  But  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  large  state  in  this  way.  Almost  all 
the  ancient  commonwealths  weie  of  small  size.  The  Grecian  states 
were  none  of  them  larger  than  an  American  county.  Attica,  the 
most  famous,  was  of  no  greater  extent  than  Eoss  county,  in  Ohio. 
Indeed,  city  and  state  were  synonymous  terms  with  the  Grecian 
lawyers.  By  the  government  of  a  state,  they  intended  the  govern- 
ment of  a  city.  Even  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  the  governing 
power  was  for  a  long  time,  in  theory,  and  almost  always  in  prac- 
tice, confined  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 

But  when  the  elective  principle  is  introduced,  the  machinery  of 
the  government  becomes  more  complicated.  Those  administrative 
officers,  who  were  before  appointed  by  the  people,  are  invested  with 
additional  authority.  And  the  li^islative  body  becomes  at  oncethe 
most  important  and  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  institutions  of 
government 

T  e  s  no  good  reo  n  vhy  a  opulir  constitution  should  not  be 
e  all  hei  n  a  s  mple  derao  a  y  a  well  as  in  a  representative 
go  er  ment  I  both  tl  e  m  no  y  eqnire  to  be  protected  against 
the  n  JO  tv  E  t  the  lea  of  a  w  tten  constitution  does  not 
rea  ly  suggc  t  t  If  nnless  the  sta  e  s  snfficiently  large  to  occasion 
tl  n  od  ct  on  of  the  elect  p  nc  pie  into  general  practice. 
The  f  n  an  en  al  o  d  nance  of  ll  e  ancient  lawgivers  were  of  a 
t^  1yd  fterent  character  not  n  ely  n  their  origin,  but  in  their 
puipott,  from  the  American  constitution.  They  were  like  the  ordi- 
nary acts  of  legislation,  which  are  intended  to  restrain  the  people  ; 
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whoiBas,  one  great  design  of  a  constitution  is  to  restrain  the  govern- 

The  adoption  of  anch  an  instrament,  then,  may  appear  to  he  a 
source  of  weakness,  hut  in  reality  it  is  a  source  of  great  strength  to 
the  government.  The  individual  whose  conduct  is  marked  hy  most 
propriety,  no  matter  whether  from  internal  or  external  motives,  ac- 
quires most  power  in  the  circle  within  which  ho  moves.  And  a 
representative  government,  which  moves  within  the  ample  fcut  well 
defined  jniisdiction  marked  ont  for  it,  acciuirea  unspeakahle  influence 
from  that  circumstance.  And  although  the  original  intention,  in 
framing  a  written  constitution,  was  to  supply  the  grand  defect  which 
existed  in  all  preceding  governments,  to-wit,  the  absence  of  a  control 
upon  the  governors,  yet  it  operates  with  equal  efficacy  in  re- 
straining the  rest  of  society.  The  existence  of  such  an  instrument, 
then,  is  another  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  the  government,  giving 
it  an  air  of  greater  solemnity,  investing  its  proceedings  with  &  more 
regular  and  decisive  authority,  and  thns  contributing  practically  to 
separate,  in  the  minds  of  every  one,  two  ideas  which  are  at  bot- 
tom the  same  ;  to-wit,  the  idea  of  the  people  as  governors,  and  of 
the  people  who  ore  governed. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  division  of  tho  legis- 
latum  into  two  branches.  Tho  plan  appears  to  have  boon  unknown 
among  the  republics  of  antiquity.  Where  two  chambers  did  exist, 
one  possessed  powers  of  a  different  character  from  those  of  the 
other,  and  therefore  the  co-operation  of  the  two  was  not  necessary ; 
or  else,  one  acted  as  a  deliberative  body  merely,  with  at  the  utmost 
the  power  of  initiating  measures,  while  the  others  possessed  the  legis- 
lative power  proper.  Fendal  institutions,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
baronial  nobility,  seated  hy  the  side  of  growing  and  powerful  cities, 
introlucel  the  scheme  as  it  exists  m  mo  lern  itites  The  popula 
tion  of  the  towns  was  of  too  much  importance  to  be  o\eilooked, 
nhile  at  the  same  time  the  biions  were  too  haughty  anl  jeilous 
to  1  erniit  the  representatives  of  tho<!e  towns  to  ha\e  seats  among 
themsehee  The  logislatiie  holy  theiefore  became  separated 
into  two  bodies,  occuiying  at  first  the  same  hall  but  after 
warl  s  ttm T  m  two  when  tho  prartice  of  jublic  debate  took  the 
plice  of  the  piivate  confeiences  anl  lenlered  it  impo  sible  to 
conluct  the  procee  lings  at  different  enh  of  e\Ln  a  lirge  apirtment 
And,  although  the  reason  for  this  arrangement  has  ceased  to  exist, 
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the  lEstitntion  is  still  preserved.  Perhaps  wo  may  be  aUo  to  assign 
to  it  aa  office  distinct  from  that  which  has  heen  ascribed  to  it,  aud 
say  that,  although  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  mora  out  of  place 
in  a  democratic  republic,  where  the  subordination  of  ranks  does  not 
exist,  than  in  any  other  form,  of  government ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  two 
chambers  render  the  machiuery  of  legislation  more  complex  than 
oae  alone,  aad  communicate  to  the  government  a  more  imposing 
character  than  it  would  otherwise  wear,  this  division  of  the  legislative 
body  may  assist,  although  indirectly,  in  upholding  the  public  au- 
thority, and  iu  maintaining  order  and  tranquility  throughout  the 
state.  It  is  no  objection  to  an  institution  that  it  exercises  aa  infiu- 
ence  over  the  imaginations  of  men,  provided  this  influence  does  not 
interfere  with  the  useful  aad  legitimate  purposes  which  were  designed 
to  be  answered,  but  oa  the  contrary,  contributes  to  carry  them  out 
more  fully. 

A  regular  system  of  jurisprudence  would  appear  to  be  as  essen- 
tial to  a  people  living  under  the  simplest  form  of  popular  goveni- 
meut,  as  for  any  otbor  community.  The  eternal  principles  of  jus- 
tice are  aot  of  man's  creation  ;  and  they  have  on  that  account  an 
authority  which  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  deny  or  disparage.  A  code 
of  jurisprudence  is  nothing  more  than  an  exposition  of  those  prin- 
ciples, so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  affairs  of  society.  But  the  exis- 
tence of  such  aa  instmment  is  hardly  known  imtO  after  the  state 
has  passed  from  the  simplest  form  of  democratic  rule,  and  has  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  representative  government.  The  people, 
whea  sitting  ia  judgment  personally,  cannot  with  any  convenience 
make  application  of  those  principles  of  law  requiiiug,  as  they  do, 
the  most  concentrated  attention,  and  the  exercise  of  an  undisturbed 
judgment.  Indeed,  such  principles  have  the  appearance  of  being 
out  of  place,  wheie  the  form  ot  government  pie=u[pjses  that  there 
is  ao  superior  authority  behmd  the  judicial  mi^  ^tratcs  Wo  hear 
of  the  Eoman  or  «vil  laiv  But  no  one  has  e\er  heai  1  of  G-re- 
cian  law.  The  oiganization  of  the  Grecian  tribunal  w  is  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable  to  the^irowthcl  a  reu,ular  system  of  uvil  juris- 
prudence. The  principil  court  wis  composed  of  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand people  ;  and  the  decisions  of  such  a  tribunal  must  necessarily 
be  vague  and  conjectural.  Nor  did  Eomaa  law  make  any  progress 
until  the  judicial  power  passed  from  the  popular  assemblies  of  tho 
comitia,  and  became  exclusively  vested  in  the  representative  mngis- 
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trates  termed  prators.  It  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Adrian,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  second  centuiy,  that  jurisprudence  hegan  to 
ivear  the  character  of  a  regular  system,  such  as  it  is  Imoivn  at  the 
present  day.  The  division  of  lahor  was  then  consummated.  The 
judicial  power  was  lodged  with  certain  magistrates,  set  apart  forthat 
purpose,  who  were  obliged  to  act  upon  some  fixed,  general  rules. 
And  the  collection  of  those  rules  into  a  hody  constitutes  in  great 
part  the  foundation  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  time  of  the  emperora 
the  prsetors  were  not  an  elective  magistracy  :  but  the  special  charac- 
ter of  the  duties  they  were  assigned  to  perform,  after  a  beginning 
had  been  made,  was  far  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  regular 
system  than  the  tumultnous  meetings  of  the  comitia.  In  addition 
to  which  an  absolute  government  in  a  highly  civilized  country,  is 
very  willing  to  purchase  an  unlimited  political  authority,  by  es- 
tablishing exact  rules  of  justice  in  what  concerns  the  civil  rela- 
tions of  men.  If  it  were  not  for  some  principle  of  virtual  repre- 
sentation at  least,  neither  law  nor  civilization  would  ever  make  any 
progress. 

But  what  the  appointing  power  effects  is  accomplished  still  more 
fully  by  the  elective  power.  In  no  countiy  in  the  world  has  jnns- 
prudence  aci^nired  a  more  regular  and  systematic  character,  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  perfection  which  it  has  attained  constitutes 
its  only  objection.  All  the  leading  principles  on  which  it  reposes 
have  been  so  thoroughly  ramified,  and  rendered  so  flexible  with  the 
professional  man,,  in  their  application  to  new  cases,  that  the  science 
no  longer  presents  the  same  attraction  as  formerly,  to  minds  of  a 
highly  intellectual  cast.  We  may  say  of  the  law  what  has  been 
said  of  mathematics,  that  it  has  become  an  exhausted  science.  But 
this  regular  growth  of  a  body  of  laws,  with  appropriate  tribunals 
and  m^strates  to  administer  it,  the  natural  residt  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  representative  government,  has  a  wonderful  cfiect  in  giving 
to  the  institutions  an  appearance  of  complexity,  and  in  surrounding 
them  with  an  air  of  authority,  which  only  contributes  to  carry  out 
the  design  for  vphich  they  were  originally  created.  These  institutions 
are  the  workmanship  of  the  people.  And  yet  between  the  people 
and  the  government  is  interposed  a  vast  and  complicated  machinery, 
diificult  to  break  through,  and  nhiLh  inculcate^  md  enforces  among 
the  whole  population,  the  notions  of  rifjht,  of  obligation,  of  justice, 
more  effectually  than  tbi,  detrei-s  of  tht,  most  il  solute  government 
could  do. 
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Tke  extent  of  country  over  which  the  gOYemment  presides,  as- 
sists in  keeping  up  the  delusion,  in  persuading  people,  that  there  is 
an  authority  residing  in  the  government  totally  independent  of  the 
popular  will :  if  tliat  can  he  called  a-delusion,  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  most  settled  principles  of  human  nature,  and  which  only  con- 
trihutea  to  highten  the  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  order 
and  tranc[uility  throughout  the  land. 

Even  where  the  territory  is  only  of  tolerahle  extent,  government 
is  called  upon  to  act,  through  the  mediuia  of  a  host  of  functionaries, 
in  a  great  number  of  particular  instances.  And,  this  acting  in  de- 
tail repeatedly,  and  on  such  an  infinity  of  occasions,  without  any 
perceptible  interference  from  without,  separates  the  notion  of 
governmental  authority  from  that  of  the  popular  will,  augments 
the  authority  of  the  former,  and  enables  it  to  exercise  an  easy  em- 
pire over  the  minds  of  men.  And  yet  it  possesses  this  influence, 
only  in  consequence  of  being  founded  upon  the  popular  will,  and 
on  the  condition  of  making  itself  eminently  usefal  to  society. 

When  men  are  called  upon  to  act  openly  in  face  of  the  world, 
their  actions  are  naturally  more  guarded  and  circumspect,  than  where 
they  are  free  from  so  wholesome  a  control.  This  is  the  case  even 
though  the  sense  of  right  should  he  supposed  to  he  no  stronger  than 
on  other  occasions.  For  when  they  come  to  deliberate  in  public,  each 
one  finds  that  the  interests  of  otliers  have  an  intimate  relation  with 
his  own  ;  and  that,  do  as  he  will,  their  opinions  will  entitle  them- 
Belves  to  equal  consideration  with  his.  This  is  the  case  in  the  sim- 
plest form  of  democratic  government,  where  all  the  citiaens  meet  to- 
gether to  consult  upon  public  affairs.  But  the  efieot  is  increased 
where  the  elective  form  of  government  is  established.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  whole  population  constitute  the  public.  The  actors 
and  the  spectators,  the  delinquents  and  the  judges,  are  indiscrimi- 
nately mixed.  The  restraint  therefore  is  not  complete.  Hence  the 
tumultuous  assemblies  in  the  Grecian  republics.  In  the  second 
case,  the  legislature,  executive,  and  judges,  together  with  the  whole 
body  of  administrative  oificers,  constitute  at  any  one  time  only  a 
fraction  of  the  population.  The  government  and  the  public  are 
separated  fromeachother,  in  ordcrthattho  last  may  bear  with  greater 
weight,  and  a  more  defined  authority,  upon  the  first.  The  keenness 
of  the  observers  is  hightened,  and  the  conduct  of  the  actors  is  more 
circumspect.    Those  who  are  invested  with  public  trusts  of  any 
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kind,  find  that  ttey  are  no  longer  able  to  burj  their  motives  and  dis- 
guise their  actions  amid  a  \a&t  and  hcter{j,t,neous  assemlly.  The 
circumstances  in  which  the}  are  placed  rou'ie  a  feohng  of  responsi- 
bility to  other  men  ,  an  I  this  in  its  turn  awakens  leflection,  and  a 
sense  of  justice  But  the  ciicumstiULes  m  whiih  men  are  placed, 
constitute  a  \erj  large  part  of  their  education  thiough  life.  And 
this  sense  of  justice  and  this  habit  of  reflection  although  originally 
induced  by  external  canoes,  mav  m  progress  of  tune  become  very 
important  springs  of  action  If  all  those  public  funotionaiies  were 
accustomed  to  act  as  simple  members  of  an  immense  assembly, 
called  together  on  the  bpur  of  the  oc  asi  n  they  woi  Id  be  carried 
awaybye\erj  temporary  delusion ,  and  thar  actions  would  seem 
in  their  own  eyes  worthy  of  condemnation,  only  when  it  was  too 
late  to  correct  them . 

This  is  the  reason  why  what  we  term  public  opinion  acciwires  so 
much  force,  and  wears  so  imposing  an  authority,  in  representative 
government.  That  portion  of  the  population  which  gives  being  to 
it,  js  far  more  numerous,  the  public  much  raoreextensive,  than  in  any 
other  form  of  government ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  public  offi- 
cers of  every  grade  stand  apart  and  distinct  from  that  public,  and 
arc  therefore  subjected  to  a  constant  and  active  supervision  from  with- 
out ;  and,  if  the  separation  of  the  two  haa  the  effect  of  hightcning 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  increasing  the  capacity  for  reflection 
in  the  former,  it  has  the  same  influence  upon  the  people.  Tliese  are 
also  placed  in  new  circumstances,  which  are  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  thought  and  inquiry.  And  although  the  persons  who  fill 
the  three  great  departments  of  the  government,  and  all  the  adminis- 
trative officers,  are  but  the  agents  of  the  people ;  yet  this  people 
now  view  the  conduct  of  the  fonner  from  a  point  different  from  that 
at  which  they  view  their  own.  Hey  expect  and  demand  better 
things  than  they  would  from  themselves.  And  the  constant  work- 
ing of  this  principle,  in  spite  of  all  the  tendencies  to  licentiousness 
of  opinion,  ultimately  communicates,  to  both  the  public  and  the 
government,  more  calmness  and  moderation,  and  a  disposition  to 
view  things  not  merely  as  they  are,  but  as  they  should  be.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  on  the  proposal  of  an  important  public  mea- 
sure, popular  feeling  seems  to  run  in  one  direction,  while  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  disposed  to  take  a  different  course.  The 
discussion  which  takes  place  in  the  legislative  body  gives  rise  to  dis- 
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ciissioii  out  of  doors.  The  people  and  tlieir  rcprosontatives  Lave 
time  to  compare  notes  ;  and  instead  of  a  high  state  of  feeling  and 
exasperation,  a  greater  degree  of  reflection  is  produced.  So  that 
when  the  final  vote  has  been  taken  in  the  legislative  body,  it  has 
received  the  most  cordial  approbation  from  the  men  of  all  parties. 
The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  coatroversy  is  an  instance  of  this.  It 
is  a  memorable  proof,  that  the  question  of  peace  and  war  is  eoming 
to  be  viewed  in  a  manner  totally  differeat  from  what  it  was  form- 
erly :  and  that  the  American  people  and  government  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  notion,  that  to  preserve  peace  is  to  maintain  civili- 
zation. The  institutions  of  government  in  a  republic  have  some 
other  office  to  perform,  hesides  that  of  giving  occasion  to  the  exer- 
cise of  political  power.  They  beget  habits  of  reflection,  and  dis- 
seminate a  spirit  of  inquiry  throughout  theland.  Nor  are  those  pro- 
tracted debates  which  tate  place  in  the  legislature,  and  which  are  so 
much  the  subject  of  criticism  abroad,  without  their  use.  They  allow 
time  for  public  opinion  to  ripen,  and  bring  the  people  and  their 
representatives  into  harmony  with  each  other.  Half  a  century  ago, 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay,  although  it  was  exceedingly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  "United  States,  created  a  degree  of  agitation  which 
shook  the  confederacy  to  its  very  center.  The  institutions  were  then 
young ;  the  people  had  not  grown  into  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Time,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  popu- 
lation, which  it  was  pretlicted  would  develop  in  ten-fold  strength, 
the  mischiefs  then  esperieneed,  has  had  a  contrary  effect.  A  dis- 
pute which,  in  1795,  may  have  kindled  a  bloody  and  unprofitable 
war  was,  in  1846,  easily  adjusted  upon  the  same  principles  on  which 
sagacious  men  of  business  aLf,  in  settling  their  private  controver- 

In  a  democratic  republic  of  considerable  extent,  the  electors  are  so 
numerous  that  each  feels  himself  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  So  that 
the  more  the  number  of  active  citizens  is  increased,  the  greater  is  the 
power  of  the  state,  and  yet  Jn  the  same  proportion  is  the  importance 
of  each  individual  diminished.  The  governors  and  the  governed 
are  in  reality  one  and  the  same;  but  so  exceedingly  small  is  the 
share  of  influence  which  falls  to  each  person,  that  everything  seems 
to  go  on  without  any  co-operation  on  his  part.  The  movements  of 
the  political  machine  seem  to  be  directed  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  to 
he  conducted  with  as  mneh  regularity  and  precision  as  in  the  most 
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oonsolidated  govermnents.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is, 
that  in  the  former  it  is  a.  mem  ilkision,  while  in  (lie  ]ast  it  is  all 
reality.  But  the  illusion  which  is  practiced  upon  the  imagination, 
instead  of  detracting  from  the  weight  which  the  governed  possess  in 
the  chatacter  of  governors,  adds  greatly  to  it.  Each  one  of  the 
citizens  is  of  importance;  and  yet  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  re- 
alize this — to  believe  that  he  was  of  so  much  consequence,  that  his 
participation  in  the  government  was  necessary  to  the  general  weal — 
public  affairs  would  meet  with  constant  hindrances,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding with  order  and  regularity.  It  is  because  each  one  does  act, 
and  yet  so  acts  that  his  voice  appears  to  be  drowned  in  that  of  the 
public,  that  so  much  alertness  and  energy  are  combined  with  so 
much  pnidence  and  circumspection  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  and  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  government — 
that  of  conciliating  the  rights  of  each  with  the  interests  of  all — ap- 
proaches as  near  solution  as,  humanly  speaking,  is  possible.  It  is 
in  those  countries  where  the  electors  are  few,  that  the  government 
feels  most  apprehensive,  and  is  in  danger  of  the  most  frequent  revo- 
lutions. So  that  so  far  is  the  notion,  that  the  governors  and  the 
governed  may  be  one  and  the  same,  from  being  a  paradox  in  poli- 
tics, the  more  completely  we  succeed  in  practice  in  carrying  it  out, 
the  more  secure  is  the  government,  and  the  more  prosperous  and 
powerful  are  the  people. 

The  same  sense  of  feebleness  and  insignificance  which  each  citizen 
feels  as  an  elector,  is  more  or  less  experienced  by  liira  when  he  de- 
sires to  be  a  candidate  for  office.  Although  the  elective  form  of 
government  has  the  effect  of  niiiUiplying  the  public  employments, 
yet  these  are  after  all  so  few,  when  compared  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  eligible  to  them,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand 
dares  flatter  himself  that  he  will  be  the  successful  candidate,  or  if  he 
is,  that  he  will  be  able  to  retain  his  place  beyond  the  short  period 
for  which  he  is  at  first  elected.  This  has  one  good  effect.  In  spite 
of  many  untoward  influences,  acting  in  an  oppose  direction,  it 
lessens  the  self  importance  of  individuals,  and  puts  every  one  on  his 
good  behavior. 

Thus,  in  a  republic,  men  demand  that  the  utmost  equality  should 
prevail.  They  establish  fre«  institutions,  and  thus  open  the  way  to 
all  the  offices  and  emoluments  in  the  state.  But  they  have  no  sooner 
done  so,  than  they  find  themselves  ciowdcd  and  incommoded  in 
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every  effort  to  acc[uiro  the  olijcct  of  their  ambition.  If  they  lived 
under  a  monarchical  or  aristocratical  government,  they  won!(l  liave 
been  obliged  to  contend  with  those  who  had  the  advantages  of  rank 
or  fortune  on  their  side.  Those  advantages  are  now  annulled,  but 
the  number  of  those  who  are  eligible  to  oiScea  is  multiplied  more 
than  a  hundred  fold,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  acquiring  them, 
although  of  a  very  different  kind,  are  yet  fully  as  great  as  in  any 
other  form  of  government.  Bnt  those  institutions  which  Lava  raised 
up  so  many  barriers  to  the  ambition  of  all  popular  candidates,  and 
contracted  their  hopes  and  expectations  within  the  narrowest  possi- 
ble dimensions,  are  the  workmanship  of  the  people  themselves. 
They  have  neither  the  right,  therefore,  nor  any  the  least  disposition 
to  qnarrcl  with  its  operation.  This  is  one  reason  why  in  the  United 
States  the  prof oundcst  tranquillity  prevails  after  the  elections.  Up 
to  the  time  when  they  are  held  all  ia  excitement  and  agitation.  But 
they  arc  no  sooner  closed  than  the  whole  population  seeks  repose. 
The  same  institutions  which  extend  liberty  to  all,  establish  the  em- 
pire of  public  opinion,  which,  representing  the  sentiments  and  inte- 
rests of  all  classes,  presses  with  an  irresistible  weight  upon  the  whole 
community,  giving  security  to  the  government,  and  contentment  to 
the  people.  All  is  brought  about  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
citizens,  and  to  this  majority  all  parties  are  habituated,  by  a  sense 
of  interest  as  well  as  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  pay  unlimited 


Thus,  although  the  electoral  franchise  is  extended  to  the  utmost, 
so  that  the  government  is  literally  wielded  by  the  people,  yet  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  organized  authority  of  the  state  there  is 
interposed  a  machinery  which,  as  it  is  viewed  by  each  individual, 
has  an  air  of  sanctity  and  importance  which  gives  addititional  force 
to  the  public  will.  .  It  is  illusion.  The  institutions  are  the  direct 
and  legitimate  offspring  of  the  popular  vote.  Each  citizen  contri- 
butes to  the  formation  of  public  opinion;  bnt  once  it  is  formed  it 
represents  a  whole,  and  presses  with  an  undivided  weight  upon 
each.  So  each  individual  of  the  majority  contributes  to  make  up 
the  million  and  a  half  of  votes  which  decide  the  election  of  the  Ame- 
rican president.  But  that  majoiify  is  then  viewed  in  the  aggregate, 
and  so  acquires  an  easy  empire  over  the  imaginations  of  all. 

Eat  this  is  not  all.  As  it  is  only  a  small  number  of  the  people 
who  can  fill  the  public  ofGces  at  any  one  time,  as  it  is  a  still  smaller 
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number  who  can  ever  succeed  to  the  Iiigho'st,  the  government  and 
the  people  seem  to  be  Ktill  more  separated  from  one  another.  All 
the  pubhc  officers  are  mere  agents  of  the  people.  But  Ihey  ai'e  aa 
one  to  thousands.  They  are  set  apait  for  the  performance  of  special 
duties,  and  are  all  clothed  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  authoi-ity. 
Although  chosen  for  short  periods,  and  constantly  watched  hy  the 
searching  eye  of  public  opinion,  yet  the  separation  is  made,  and 
this  is  sufficient  to  impress  upon  the  laws  an  air  of  authority  which 
commands  respect  from  the  whole  population.  Moreover  there  is 
no  time  when  the  public  offices  are  vacant.  Tlie  persons  who  con- 
duct public  affairs  are  continually  shifting,  and  yet  the  government 
seems  to  be  immortal.  There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion than  those  numberless  contrivances  which  exist  ia  a  society  by 
whicli  a  system  of  compensations  is  established,  and  the  irregulari- 
ties of  one  part  are  corrected  by  an  unforeseen  influence  in  another. 
The  process  is  noticeable  in  the  individual  man,  and  is  eq^ually  ob- 
servable in  that  collection  of  men  which  we  denominate  a  community. 

I  do  not  see  why  so  great  difficulty  should  be  felt  in  conceiving 
that  the  people  who  govern  and  tlie  people  who  are  governed 
may  be  one  and  the  same,  when  the  principal  design  of  civil  gov- 
bring  out  and  to  represent  those  qualities  which  are 
a  to  all.  The  individual  may  crave  many  gratifications, 
and  pursue  a  great  number  of  ends  which  appertain  to  his  private 
interests.  Tliese  may  not  interfere  with  the  public  weal;  they  may 
even  contribute  directly  to  promote  it.  But  wherever  there  is  a  con- 
flict, inasmuch  as  all  have  a  right,  if  one  has,  to  run  atliwart  the 
public  interest,  while  at  the  same  time  tie  attempt  by  all  to  exercise 
the  right  would  annul  it  for  each,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  does  not  altogether  depend  upon  reflection,  that  all  learn  todis- 
tinguish  more  or  less  carefully  between  tliose  interests  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  each  and  those  which  are  common  to  all. 

But  although  it  is  not  left  to  reflection  to  mate  the  distinction  in 
the  first  instance,  yet,  as  reflection  is  powerfully  awakened  by  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  popular  rights,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  matter  afterward.  In  the  great  majority  of  mankind  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  refiection  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  exer- 
cise which  their  minds  receive  from  the  daily  occupations  which  en- 
gage them.  The  contrivance  of  means  towai-d  the  attainment  of 
the  ends  they  are  in  pursuit  of,  the  balancing  of  advantages  against 
13 
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disadYantages,  and  the  aExietios  of  all  kinds  which  are  coasequent 
upon  tliis  employment  of  their  faculties,  makes  them  reflective  in 
spite  of  themselves.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Americans  are 
the  most  serious  people  in  the  world.  And  the  remark  ia  undoulit- 
edly  just.  They  are  not  the  gravest,  hut  they  are  the  most  serious, 
people.  For  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  gravity  and 
seriousness.  The  former  may  be  the  result  of  vanity,  or  dullness, 
or  a  frigid  temperament.  The  last  always  implies  thoughtfulness. 
It  ia  a  fine  remark  of  Schiller,  that  the  serene  and  the  plaeid  are 
the  attributes  of  works  of  art,  but  that  the  serious  belongs  to  human 
life. 

But  in  a  democratic  republic,  the  field  of  human  life  is  moi'e 
thoroughly  laid  open  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  All  the  ordinary 
motives  to  reflection  are  increased,  because  the  objects,  about  which 
reflection  is  employed,  are  multiplied.  Individuals  are  thrown  more 
upon  their  own  resources.  Each  has  more  to  do,  more  to  quicken 
his  exertion,  more  to  kindle  hope,  and  yet  to  sadden  with  disap- 
pointment. When  we  look  over  the  vast  agricnltaral  population  of 
the  United  States,  and  observe  that  it  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  proprietors,  the  reason  why  there  is  so  much  activity  and  yet  so 
much  reflection,  so  much  stir  and  yet  such  perfect  tranquiflity,  is 
apparent.  Proprietors  are  charged  with  the  entire  management  of  a 
business  which,  in  other  countries,  is  divided  between  two  or  three 
classes.  They  are  rendered  thoughtful  and  circumspect,  because  they 
have  so  much  to  engross  their  attention  and  to  tax  their  exertions. 
If  the  slaves  of  the  south  did  not  belong  to  a  race  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  white  man,  it  would  be  the  highest  wisdom,  to  manu- 
mit thera.  The  abolition  of  slavery  would  have  the  same  eflect  as 
the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture.  It  would  melt  down 
laigo  properties  into  farms  of  a  reasonable  size.  The  number  of  pro- 
prietors would  be  greatly  increased,  and  so  would  the  number  of 
those  who  would  be  trained  to  habits  of  independent  exertion.  The 
agricultural  population  of  the  United  States  are  the  conservators  of 
the  peace,  and  the  great  balance  wheel  of  the  constitution. 

In  a  country  where  free  institutions  exist,  not  only  is  the  sphere 
of  individual  exertion  enlarged,  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
by  private  individuals  increased,  but  the  interests  which  are  common 
to  all  are  also  increased.  If  the  effect  were  only  to  animate  the  cu- 
pidity of  individuals,  to  sharpen  the  appetite  for  self  gratification. 
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anil  thus  to  nourish  ait  universal  egotism,  it  would  roa  counter  to 
all  the  ends  for  ivliicb  civil  government  is  established.  But  we 
cannot  well  enhance  the  importance  of  any  one's  private  business, 
without  placing  him  more  in  connection  with  others,  compelling 
him  to  co-opcratc  in  their  exertions,  and  causing  tliom  in  their  turn 
to  be  instrumental  in  his.  If,  in  America,  the  rural  population  is 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  proprietors,  and  in  the  towns,  the 
trades  are  thrown  opea  to  all,  and  not  confined  to  colleges  of  arti- 
zans,  there  must  be  a  constant  tendency  toward  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  common  intcn'its,  smi'G  a  grcit  majority  of  the  people 
have  so  deep  a  stake  in  the  protection  ot  property,  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  those  laws  which  guarantee  personal  liberty.  Govern- 
mental regulation,  of  one  hmd  or  ■mothei,  becomes  more  and  more 
necessary.  And  this  neccKiity  is  realized  by  a  very  great  number 
of  people.  So  that  although  men  escape  from  the  restraint  which 
the  artificial  forms  of  government  impose  ;  they  find  themselves, 
when  living  under  free  institutions,  sxtrrounded  by  all  sorts  of  re- 
straints. The  great  difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  in  the 
last,  the  restraint  is  imposed  for  tlie  common  benefit  of  all,  and 
with  the  free  consent  of  all. 

But  this  does  not  prevent  the  operation  of  that  illusion  to  whii?li 
1  have  constantly  referred.  Government  has  a  vast  and  complicated 
business  to  transact,  ever  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  popn- 
b.tion,  so  tliat  the  management  of  public  affairs,  in  the  single  state 
of  New  York,  is  far  more  intricate  and  weighty  than  it  was  in  the 
great  empire  of  Charlemagne.  The  intervention  of  the  governors 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  as  something  distinct  from,  and  totally 
independent  of,  society.  The  people  of  that  state  created  their 
government,  and  lend  it  a  free  and  nnanimons  support:.  And  yet, 
there  is  hardly  one  of  them,  perhaps,  on  hearing  pronounced  the 
words  "  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  "  in  a  simple  indictment, 
but  what  feels  as  if  an  immense  but  undefinable  authority  was  im- 
pending over  him. 

The  property  which  elective  government  possesses  beyond  any 
other,  of  representing  those  interests  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  population,  has  this  further  effect :  it  tends  to  correct  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  individuals.  So  that,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
there  is  more  sameness,  more  uniformity  of  character,  among  the 
American  people  than  among  any  other.     In  other  countries  the 
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in  11  ilifj  of  nnl  th  inequiiitj  m  tin,  I  trluton  of  ^lojeiU 
t  qC  lier  inth  mnuQii-rille influences  fcpnnj,  n^  fiom  tie  o  p  olu  i, 
the  gieatest  diy  isity  of  ch^Iacte^  The  Amencans  enjoy  moii, 
fieelom  thin  iny  other  perple  bnt  if  the  stiu^ture  of  hocietj- 
1  ^1  h  that  all  lie  oMigel  to  confirm  to  s>me  common  stinUil 
tin  freedom  will  &mip!y  tcimmate  m  leuleimg  the  mannei'S  ani 
m  ->  leb  of  thinking  of  all  mote  alike 

Fu  eigners  in  noti  m^  the  eomminJmg  anthonty  nhioh  the 
tmH  of  the  majontj  impiesses  upon  Vrntiicia  societ}  object  to 
it  an  1  even  hken  it  to  the  awe  which  is  mspireJ  by  monaiclncal 
government  But  the  two  things  aie  of  an  entiieJy  diffe  ent 
clianiLter  That  majority  after  all  leflectb  pietfy  much  the  sub 
etantial  interests  and  the  leading  opinions  of  all  It  could  not  be  a 
majoiity  of  the  people  if  it  iil  not  p  odiice  this  effect  Paitics 
may  afford  to  magnify  their  respective  diffeience^  if  the  onlj  eflcct 
IS  io  vet  m  a  mire  stnl  mg  light  the  numerous  points  of  agiee 
ment  which  exist  among  them  Moreover  if  the  superstitious 
anlniHBion  which  prevails  in  a  moniichT  contuhutes  to  foitfy 
monaichioal  mstitutions  the  authoritr  which  puhhc  sentiment 
ex  iiiSLS  in  a  repuhlii-  has  a  mighty  efficacy  m  givmg  foice  inl 
dmability  to  free  mstitutions  It  is  ^erj  true  that  if  in  the  United 
States  any  one  is  so  wicked  or  so  unniso  as  to  entertim  views 
favoiille  to  the  establi^hmpnt  of  monaithical  or  aiidtocrati  al 
gDve  nm  nt  he  dar  not  give  utteianct  to  them  But  it  it,  veiy 
ceitinthit  this  SI ecies  of  despotism  vshieh  is  exercised  o\et  the 
minis  of  men  \y  causing  public  sentiment  to  mn  in  one  channel 
places  the  institutions  and  the  manners  in  Immuuj  with  each  othei', 
and  gives  strength  and  consistency  to  the  fust 

Thus,  under  whatever  aspect  we  may  view  repiesentttive  govern- 
ment, the  same  idea  presents  itself  of  an  invisible  authority 
resiiling  in  the  state  ;  which  only  represents  the  v,  ill  of  the  people  ; 
and  yet,  in  the  imaginations  of  all,  the  high  and  tlic  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  is  clothed  in  a  form,  which  exacts  as  unlimited  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  as  any  other  government.  Perhaps  this  pheno- 
menon is  only  a  manifestation  of  that  tendency  which  the  human 
mind  constantly  discovers,  of  figuring  to  itself  some  ideal  standard 
of  law  and  justice,  which,  althotigh  it  may  never  be  attained, 
yet  acts  as  a  powerful  regulative  piinciple  in  controlling  the 
actions  of  man.     This  ideal  cannot  be  found  in  the  partial  and  half 
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formed  opinions  of  iniliviJuals.  It  is  theroforo  endeavored  to  be 
obtained  from  that  character  of  unity,  which  the  collective  authority 
of  all,  stamps  upon  society.  We  may  oceasirfnally  notice  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  even  in  the  artiftcial  forms  of  governmeat, 
where  the  prince  has  pnshed  hia  authority  to  such  an  excess  as 
to  rouse  a  general  popular  sentiment  for  the  time  being.  During 
the  celebrated  three  days  in  Paris,  a  rumor  was  given  out,  by  the 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  that  a  provisional  government 
was  foi-med.  Sentinels  were  stationed  before  one  of  the  hotels, 
where  La  Fayette,  General  Gerard,  and  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  met ; 
and  when  any  one  came  to  the  door,  these  sentinels  would  say, 
the  government  is  in  session.  This  idea  of  a  government,  the 
historian  says,  gave  ten-fold  force  and  energy  to  tie  popular  cause, 
and  decided  the  revolution  in  its  favor.  But  in  the  democratic  re- 
public of  the  United  States,  this  notion  of  government,  this  abstract 
representation  of  law  and  justice,  has  a  legitimate  foundation.  It, 
therefore,  takes  firmer  hold  of  the  imaginatioua  of  men,  and  pre- 
vents the  occurrence  of  those  dreadfnl  commotions  which  have  con- 
vulsed France  and  other  countries.  It  not  only  prevents  any  rival 
notion  from  springing  up ;  it  prevents  any  rival  institution  from 
planting  itself  in  the  eountiy 

There  IS  an  institution  m  America  which  is  something  new  in 
the  history  of  the  eivdized  world  and  which  proves  with  what 
facilitj  the  notion  of  the  (governors  and  the  govLrncd  hemg  ne 
and  the  same  may  be  earned  intt  piitfice  The  religions  est^b 
iishments  aio  all  fuj  porLed  b\  the  \  oluntiry  tontnb  lit  ions  of  the 
rcspecluc  congregations  It  nas  a  piei  iil  ng  idea  at  onetime 
even  m  the  United  btatea  that  if  the  state  dii  not  take  religion 
undents  own  care  the  rcligijus  sentiment  would  fall  to  decay 
Entirely  the  ie\eiso  has  been  found  to  he  the  case  Theio  is  no 
conntrv  m  the  worli  where  the  attention  to  leligion is  so  maikel 
and  so  universal  as  m  the  United  Stites  The  sum  which  is  vtlun 
tarily  contributed  is  greater  than  is  collected  in  any  European  go- 
vei-nment,  except  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  amount  which  is  paid  to 
those  who  perform  the  actual  duties  is  larger  than  in  any  other, 
without  any  exception  whatever.  So  far  from  infidelity  overspread- 
ing the  land,  and  every  one  doing  what  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
the  restraint,  which  religion  exercises,  is  more  manifest  than  any- 
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where  else.     Society  is  singularly  exempt  from  the  scomfiJ  hate 
and  the  pestilential  breath  of  the  infidel. 

In  this  instance  the  Ejovemois  and  the  govemed  are  the  same 
the  inititutun  IS  on  nx  exteu  Imgly  larg3  suale,  for  it  embraces  a 
great  majority  of  the  population  And  the  interests,  with  wh  iM  it 
has  to  dj,  lie  of  un^p-^akable  maguitub,  as  they  mi  ol re  ill  oui 
hopes  hertifter,  and  constitute  the  chief  ties  hy  which  society  li 
hold  togethei  Fui  leligion  lies  at  the  found'ttun  of  all  oui  no 
tions  of  law,  and  justice  &or  ih  there  tht  kast  leison  to  belnii, 
that  fiee  institutions  can  be  permiuputly  uphold  among  anj 
hut  a  leligious  people 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  woikmg  of  this  pnnciple,  thit  the  go 
verned  maygoiem  themselves,  iii  some  of  its  minute  rimih  t 
tions.  There  was  a  custom  m  Connei-ticnt  it  one  time  (pio!  ihlj 
still  existing),  which  permitted  juries  in  all  cases  to  retire  to  con- 
sider of  their  verdiiits,  unattended  by  any  officer  chat^d  to  keep 
them  together.  When  the  judge  of  the  federal  court  first  visited  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  term,  he  was  startled  at  this 
custom,  and  was  so  convinced  that  the  laws  could  not  be  impar- 
tially administered  under  it,  that  he  expressed  a  determination  to 
hanish  it  from  the  tribunal  over  which  he  presided.  But  a  previous 
residence  in  the  state  would  have  satisfied  him,  that  the  \  erdict',  of 
juries  in  no  part  of  the  world  were  more  free  from  su'.picioa — moie 
unexceptionable  in  every  respect — than  in  Conneiticut  Too 
active  an  inc^uisition  into  the  actions  of  men,  fiequently  puts 
them  upon  doing  the  very  things  which  were  intended  to  he  pic 
vented. 

There  is  a  controversy  depending  in  England  at  the  present  day, 
between  the  bench  and  bar  on  one  side,  and  the  press  on  the  other. 
Tlie  press  undertakes  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  in  im- 
portant public  trials,  while  they  are  in  progress  ,  tnd  the  btacli 
and  bar  deny  the  right  to  do  so,  maintaining  that  such  i  priLtict 
is  calculated  to  forestall  the  public  mind,  and  to  inflneme  the 
verdicts  of  juries.  Tliis  controversy  commenced  or  at  anj  riti, 
assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  in  the  time  of  Lord  EUenhoioii^h 
That  eminent  judge,  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  hoi  I  the  siales  of 
justice  with  an  even  hand,  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  unless  tht, 
practice  was  desisted  from,  the  most  severe  and  exemplary  n 
would  be  adopted.     This  was  repeatedly  proclaimed  during  the  tr 
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of  some  very  important  criminal  cases  :  but  I  believe  without  ef- 
feet.  Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  which  side  is  in  the  right,  rela- 
tively to  an  English  population  :  hut  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
harm  has  resulted  in  the  United  States,  from  the  freest  pnblication  of 
similar  trials,  during  their  progress  through  the  courts.  As  all  trials 
are  public,  in  America  as  well  as  in  England,  whatever  is  transacted 
within  the  walls  of  the  court  house  is  immediately  spread  abroad  by 
the  multitude  of  listeners  who  are  present.  And  as,  from  imperfect 
apprehension,  want  of  tact,  or  a  variety  of  other  causes,  repre- 
sentations widely  differing  from  each  other  will  be  made  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  publication  by  a  journal,  which  employs  a  reporter, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  down  the  evidence,  so  far  from  preju- 
dicing the  public  mind,  and  turning  tie  course  of  justice  aside, 
may  contribute  to  correct  all  tie  erroneous  notions  which  are  afloat. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  maxim,  that  the  good  use 
of  an  institution  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  constant  and  familiar 
use. 

It  is  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the  comparison  of 
hand-writing  has  been  submitted  to  the  juiy.  The  old  rule,  which 
deferred  the  examination  to  the  court  exclusively,  Las  been  changed, 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  the  change  is  that  the  persons  who  com- 
posed the  jury  formerly  could  not  write.  As  this  is  no  longer  the 
case,  the  court  now  derives  great  assistance  from  the  judgment  which 
is  exereised  by  the  jury  on  this  difficult  matter.  Juries  are  able  to 
govern  themselves,  although  they  are  no  longer  subjected  to  tho  rigid 
control  of  the  court. 

The  freedom  which  females  enjoy,  is  another  remarkable  trait  in 
American  society.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  indeed  in  Protes- 
tant European  communities,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  observed.  It 
may  have  been  supposed,  proceeding  lamely  from  a  Imowledge  of 
what  had  been,  to  the  conclusion  what  would  be,  that  so  much  lib- 
erty would  give  rise  to  great  licentiousness.  The  reverse  is  the  ease. 
In  no  country  is  the  purity  of  the  female  character  better  preserved. 
In  order  to  give  to  the  laws  of  morality  a  controlling  influence  upon 
our  actions,  it  seems  indispensably  necessary  that  we  should  share 
to  some  degree,  even  in  youth,  in  theresponsibility  whichattaches  to 
those  actions.  And  tiis  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  delicate 
mingling  of  the  two  things,  freedom  and  restraint. 
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The  liberty  of  the  jrc?^  13  another  example  It  wa  nnte  pre 
dicteJ  that  a  presi  without  a  liu-iisti  woiiH  pioluce  infinite  lii^a 
tionsness  in  conduct  and  opinions  and  that  the  authonty  of  the 
government,  if  not  violently  o^ertumed  would  be  secret' j  under 
mined  by  thein'^esBantattion  of  so  powerful  an  agent  Vll  such 
conjectures  haie  heen  entirely  falsified  In  no  country  is  tho  priss 
80  powerful  foi  gool  m  none  is  it  so  powerless  for  evil  is  in  the 
United  States  If  it  were  Rtnctly  guirded,  and  only  circuKted 
opinions  by  stealth  the  appetite  for  change  wonli  be  constantly 
whetted.  The  moit  startling  doctrines  v.  ould  gam  credence  simply 
because  they  were  foibidden  By  abulisliing  the  offitt  of  1  center 
the  monopoly  of  theptessj  i&biokeadoKn  Opinions  are  harmless, 
because  being  free  thty  mutually  correct  eick  other  Great  multi 
tudes  of  persons  pnde  themsehes  upon  holding  opinions  the  rao^t 
adverse  to  the  public  safety  when  it  is  a  piivilege  to  promulgita 
them,  whether  that  privilege  is  confeired  by  the  laws  or  is 
only  obtained  bj  stealth  Take  away  the  p:  vilege,  and  tho  ap 
petite  for  all  sorts  of  dangerous  novelties  j,radually  wi,ars  itsi.lf 
out ;  for  what  is  novel  to  day,  beiomes  thieadhare  to  morrow 
and  justcr  and  moie  sensible  views  on  all  siiljpcts  will  he 
more  likely  to  make  their  way  among  the  while  popnl  it  on  he 
cause  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  passu  ns  will  be  less  iiistea  1  of 
greater. 

If  any  one  supposes  that  it  has  been  anv  part  of  my  dcsiaU  to 
inculcate  tho  notion  that  free  institutions  aie  a  panice^  for  all  thp 
evils  which  are  incident  to  society  he  will  be  greatly  mi'.taken 
No  one  can  be  moie  pressed  down  with  a  conviction  of  the  \ices 
and  infirmities  which  clmg  to  human  nature  w hate; er  may  he  the 
form  in  which  the  institutions  are  cant  All  I  have  aime  I  at  la  to 
show  that  the  democratic  form  of  government  is  free  from  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  to  it ;  that,  without  pretending  to 
anything  like  perfection,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  form  of  civil 
polity  which  can  be  devised  ;  the  one  which  is  best  fitted  to  bring 
out  the  greatest  amount  of  good  qualities,  both  in  the  individual 
and  the  citizen. 

I  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  show  that  representation,  which 
in  the  beginning  is  an  institution  by  the  people,  comes,  in  process  of 
time,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  causes  which  are  Immuta. 
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tie  ia  thoir  operation,  to  be  an  institution  o\'er  as  well  as  Ijy  the 
people.  That  it  is  the  people  who  give  being  to  this  whole  system, 
anJ  tiat  thus  the  governors  and  the  governed  may  he  identical  and 
yet  different. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

SOVEEEIGSTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE — IMPORT  OF  THE  PHRABE. 

It  is  certain  tkat  free  institutions  do  not  render  men  so  perfect 
but  what  they  may  commit  great  mistakes  in  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges  which  are  committed  to  them.  It  is  eguaJly  true  that  in 
tliat  form  of  government  men  are  often  led  away  hy  tte  grossest 
delusions,  and  are  perauadecl  even  to  travel  beyond  the  bonnds 
which  the  great  law  of  morality  has  prescribed.  The  term 
"sovere^ty  of  the  people"  is  one  of  those  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  most  fatal  misconstruction.  Because,  in  a  republic,  the 
political  authority  of  the  state  has  been  removed  from  the  insecure 
foundation  on  which  it  formerly  rested;  because  the  will  of  the 
people  has  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  hereditary  rule ;  it  is 
sometimes  supposed  that  this  new  power  possessed  nnlimited  attri- 
butes, and  that  it  was  free  to  make  any  disposition  which  it  pleased 
of  the  rigbts  of  any  part  of  the  community.  The  "juro  divino  " 
right  has  been  repudiated,  and  yet  another  maxim  has  risen  up  in  its 
place  equally  terrible  to  humanity,  and  destructive  of  the  vciy  inter- 
ests which  free  institutions  are  designed  to  protect.  There  is  no 
power  on  earth,  the  people  no  more  than  the  prince,  which  can  be 
conceived  to  be  absolved  from  the  eternal  principles  of  justice.  To 
assert  the  contrary  would  be  to  deny  the  existence  of  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  laws  of  our  being — of  those  laws  which  stamp 
upon  all  hnman  actions  a  character  of  right  or  wrong.  Such  laws 
are  not  mere  arbitrary  rules,  without  any  dependence  upon  some 
governing  principle,  and  free  at  any  tirae  to  be  taken  up  or  laid  doivn. 
They  area  part  of  our  original  constitution,  as  much  so  as  any  of  our 
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intellectual  faculties  or  appetites,  but  with  a  far  higher  authority. 
There  is  a,  rule  then  wKich  is  superior  to  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  which  obliges  them  to  the  observance  of 
rectitude,  with  as  high,  although  with  no  higher,  authority  than 
it  hinds  the  consciences  of  private  individuals. 

Bight  and  physical  power  are  not  correlative  terms.  Bight  and 
moral  power  would  he  more  nearly  so.  It  is  supposed,  however, 
that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  conduct  of  individuals 
and  of  a  whole  nation ;  that  inasmuch  as  the  former  may  he  re- 
strained by  positive  laws,  they  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  right 
to  commit  injustice:  that  on  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  no  power 
actively  to  control  tlio  wIU  of  the  people,  they  have  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  both  the  power  and  the  right  to  do  as  they  please. 
But,  some  things  are  here  too  hastily  taken  for  granted.  There  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  way  of  preventing  the  actions  of  individuals,  any 
more  than  of  a  whole  people.  Actions  may  be  punished  after  they 
are  committed,  but  the  most  absolute  monarch  is  obliged  to  permit 
his  subjects  to  be  free  until  they  have  acted.  A  physical  necessity 
compels  htm  to  do  so.  All  tho  people  cannot  be  goalers  of  all  the 
people.  If,  then,  because  the  state  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  it  pleases, 
it  has  the  right  also;  for  the  same  reason,  private  persona  have  the 
right  to  commit  murder,  or  any  other  heinous  offence.  If  it  should 
be  said,  that  as  the  latter  may  be  punished  afterward,  this  at  any 
rate  places  an  entire  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  might  be  admitted.  But  it  would  nevertheless  he  a 
surrender  of  the  whole  ground  of  argument,  by  making  the  distinction 
an  incidental,  instead  of  an  intrinsic  and  necessary,  one. 

But  even  here,  there  is  an  important  step  in  the  reasoning,  which 
is  taken  too  hastily.  Nations  may  be,  and  frequently  (perhaps  I 
should  say,  universally)  are,  punished  for  their  misdeeds.  Some- 
times they  are  punished  by  other  nations.  At  others  they  are  craelly 
scoui^ed  by  intestine  divisions.  France,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI, 
was  visited  by  the  heaviest  misfortunes;  and  these  misfortunes  may 
be  traced  directly  to  the  coiTuption,  which  had  spread  liko  a  leprosy 
over  those  classes  of  society  which  had  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  These  misfortunes  first  fell  upon  the  royal  family,  tho  no- 
bility, and  the  clergy;  because  the  abuses  committed  in  those  quar- 
ters stood  out  in  bold  relief,  and  shocked  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind.    The  people,  whom  the  general  progress  of  knowledge  had 
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silpntly  lifted  into  some  importance,  began  to  feel  their  own  strongtli. 
But  they  pot  forth  this  strength  by  committing  all  sorts  of  enonni- 
ties.  And  tbey,  in  their  turn,  were  visited  by  the  most  fiightful 
calamities:  Ist,  by  foreign  wars,  occasioned  by  the  excesses  of  the 
revolution;  2d,  by  furious  parties  in  the  bosom  of  France,  which, 
after  revenging  themselves  upon  each  other,  delivered  over  that  fine 
country  to  the  wildest  uproar  and  confusion;  until  at  lengtJi  these 
parties  were  themselves  extirpated  by  a  military  despot.  And  this 
new  power,  having  fulfilled  the  end  for  which  it  was  appointed  by 
Providence,  was  suddenly  overthrown;  leaving  behind  a  warning  to 
all  nations,  that  neither  kings  nor  people  can  commit  crimes  witli 
impunity.  Charles  I,  of  England,  and  his  infatuated  mimisters, 
were  pnnished  by  the  people;  the  people  were  then  punished  for  the 
violence  of  which  they  were  guilty,  by  the  re-establishment  of  tie 
royal  power  in  the  full  plenitude  of  its  authority  James  II  per 
suaded  himself  that  this  counter  revolution  had  lasted  long  en  ugh 
to  show  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  consrhUted  for 
all  time  to  come,  and  he  acted  upon  this  bel  ef  Ho  ind  his  ad 
herenta  were  driven  into  exile;  and  it  was  not  u  til  all  otieis  of 
men  abjured  the  maxim,  that  might  giies  r  ght  that  any  appioa(,h 
was  made  toward  the  establishment  of  iej,ulati,d  fiee  lom 

IIlustrationK  might  be  drawn  from  the  hi  tory  ot  the  United 
States,  though  in  that  country  they  are  n  t  exh  liled  on  in\  ih  ng 
like  so  large  a  scale,  because  the  American  people  haieneveiim 
agined  that  they  possess  the  omnipotent  tuthontj  attributed  to 
them  by  slavish  demagogues.  There  is  a  watchfulness  and  cucum 
spection  now  visible  in  the  conduct  of  nations  the  result  of  the 
growing  reflection  of  the  age,  which  holds  them  back  when  they  are 
about  to  leap  to  fast,  and  so  prevents  the  oc  urrence  of  a  woil  1  of 
mischief.  But  whenever  the  legislatures  ot  the  American  states 
acting  upon  the  assumed  will  of  the  people  have  letrtjei  the  trust 
confided  to  them,  and  passed  laws  which  infringed  the  great  rules 
of  justice,  misfortunes  of  one  kind  or  another  ha\  e  been  the  invon 
able  consequence.  I  believe,  if  any  one  weie  to  set  himself  upon 
making  a  searching  and  critical  examin<it  on  into  a  subject  which 
at  first  sight  seems  to  be  confused  and  i  lystified  by  the  great  i  anety 
of  agencies  which  are  eimultaneously  at  work  m  societv  it  would 
be  found  that  nations  are  even  more  certainly  puni-fned  for  their 
misdeeds  than  individuals. 
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But  it  may  be  saiJ,  in  reply  to  these  %'iows,  wliieli  if  true  <are  of 
so  great  importance,  that  wiien  calamities  are  tlie  consequence  of 
the  unlawful  acts  of  governments,  or  people,  groat  numbers  of  in- 
nocent persons  are  involvetl  in  the  suffering  which  overtakes  the 
guilty.     But, 

Fii-st,  This  is  no  answer  to  the  argument,  which  is,  that  the  guilty 
are  sure  to  he  punished,  sooner  or  later. 

Second,  The  same  circumstance  occurs  in  the  punishment  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  We  cannot  put  to  death  or  imprison  any  man, 
without  afflicting  more  or  less  numbers  of  persons  who  are  depead- 
eut  upon,  or  in  some  way  connected  with,  him.  We  cannot  do  so 
without  frei^iently  casting  a  blight  over  the  reputation  aud  liappi- 
ness  of  family  and  friends.  This  is  an  invariable  dispensation  of 
Providence.  And  it  is  donbtlcss  so  ordered,  because  in  every  such 
instance,  some  shadow  of  blame  or  reproach,  although  not  imme- 
diately visible  to  the  public  eye,  does  in  reality  iall  upon  persons 
who  are  not  openly  guilty,  or  not  guilty  of  tlie  same  identical  fault. 
The  maxim,  "  the  king  can  do  EO  wrong,"  has  been  ingrafted 
into  the  monarchical  constitutions  of  Europe,  because  it  has  been 
supposed  that  such  governments  were  founded  upon  opinion.  In 
other  words,  as  the  anthoiity  of  the  prince  is  a  fiction,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prop  and  support  it  by  a  fiction.  Wherein,  then,  will  a 
nation  be  the  gainer  by  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  if  it  shall  be  declared  that  the  people  can  do  no  wrong. 
It  will  be  to  maintain  that  their  authority  is  a  fiction,  and  that  it 
can  only  be  upheld  by  a  fiction.  Human  affairs  will  he  a  prey  to 
as  much  disorder  as  ever.  For  as  the  people  can  never,  in  any 
coimtry  of  even  tolerable  extent,  personally  take  part  in  the  public 
administration,  society  will  be  raled  by  factions.  And  the  maxim, 
that  right  and  power  are  convertible  terms,  will  be  made  to  defeat 
itself  in  practice,  by  substituting,  in  the  place  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  will  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  state.  1  believe,  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  powerwhich  is  communicated  to  a  whole  na- 
tion, or  to  speak  with  more  precision,  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
the  population  by  whom  political  power  is  exercised,  the  greater 
will  be  the  probability  that  the  laws  will  be  just  and  wise,  and  that 
their  administration  will  be  impartial;  and  "  vice  versa,"  the  fewer 
the  number  of  citisiens  who  possess  political  rights,  the  less  the  proba- 
bility that  the  course  of  legislation  will  be  characterized  by  an  ob- 
servance of  the  great  principles  of  justice. 
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When  the  wliole  authoiity  which  appertains  to  government  is 
concentered  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  people,  as  in  the  American 
commonwealth,  the  national  power  is  the  strongest;  for  then,  not 
only  is  the  will  which  moves  the  strongest,  but  the  instruments  by 
which  it  moves  are  most  readily  subservient  to  a  common  end. 
Such  a  community,  if  it  chooses  to  put  forth  its  strength,  is  equal 
to  almost  any  achievement.  If  it  never  does  exert  its  power  to 
anything  like  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  is  in  conseijnenoe 
of  the  self-limiting  tendency  which  great  popular  power  invariably 
has.  For,  consider  for  whom,  and  upon  whom,  this  power  is  to 
he  exercised.  It  is  not  enough  to  consider  by  whom  it  is  exerted, 
without  taking  into  account  the  manner  in  which  it  is  obliged  to 
operate,  as  wo  would  do  in  the  case  of  any  other  government,  whose 
character  we  were  desirous  of  sifting. 

Now  in  a  democratic  republic  the  laws  are  made  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  and  they  act  directly  upon  the  people.  And 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  (not  impossible  to  be  sure,  but) 
exceedingly  difScidt,  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  feiv,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  many.  The  theory  of  such  a  government  is,  that  the 
common  interests  of  the  whole  community  shall  he  consulted.  But 
what  does  this  phrase,  common  interests  of  the  whole  community, 
mean.  It  signifies,  undoubtedly,  that  the  rights  of  all  the  citizens 
shall  be  equally  guarded  and  respected.  It  is  ivhere  the  privileges 
of  A  or  B  are  violated  for  the  benefit  of  C  or  J),  that  we  say  in- 
justice is  done  to  individuals.  It  is  when  the  interests  of  one  body 
of  men  are  trampled  upon  for  the  advantage  of  another  body,  that 
injnstice  upon  a  still  larger  scale  is  committed.  So  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  so  constructed,  as  not  merely  to  give  the  ability,  but  to 
render  it  the  interest  of  the  law-giving  power  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all,  the  probability  is  greatly  increased,  that  the  rule  of  right  will 
be  the  standard,  that  the  laws  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice.  Not  because  men,  living  under  such  a  gov- 
ernment, are  natnrally  more  disposed  to  the  observance  of  recti- 
tude than  any  other  men;  but  simply,  because  there  is  no  way  by 
which  any  considerable  number  of  people  can  obtain  justice  for 
themselves,  but  by  consenting  that  justice  shall  be  administered  to 
others  also.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  however, 
that  although  there  may  be  no  original  difference  between  men  in  this 
respect,  and  that  human  nature  is  strictly  the  same  everywhere — the 
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same  in  Massacliusetts  and  Ohio,  as  in  Italy,  or  Turkey — yet  that 
the  habit  of  living  under  such  institutions  for  any  considerable  pe- 
riod, and  the  consequent  experience  of  the  imspeakahle  benefits  which 
in  the  long  lun  accrac  to  every  one,  contribute  powerfully  to  fortify 
men  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rule  of  right,  to  incline  them  spontane- 
ously, and  not  merely  npon  compulsion,  to  act  eon-ectly  ;  and  thus 
to  raise  the  general  standai-d  of  the  manners,  as  well  as  that  of  tte 
laws.  And  iJthough  minds  which  are  disposed  to  look  npon  the 
dark  side  of  everything,  or  minds  which  are  fretfid  and  discontented, 
becanse  they  cannot  jump  immediately  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  tleir 
desires,  or  realize  some  preconceived  theory  of  their  own,  may  make 
all  sorts  of  objections  to  such  a  constitution  of  government ;  yet  it 
is  not  the  least  of  the  excellences  of  such  a  system,  that  it  possesses 
the  two-fold  property  of  allowing  the  fullest  latitude  to  the  express- 
sion  of  private  discontent ;  and  yet  of  controlling  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  shall  do  no  haiTQto  any  part  of  the  machine. 

Thus,  the  move  thorough  the  establishment  of  free  institutions, 
the  greater  is  the  chance  for  the  maintenance  of  just  laws  and  the 
preservation  of  public  tranquility ;  for  the  interests  of  each  become 
more  nearly  identical  with  the  interests  of  all,  and  the  rights  of  each 
are  only  a  reflection  of  the  rights  of  all.  But  we  must  distinguish 
between  a  people  who  have  a  democratic  character  and  deniocratic 
institutions,  and  a  people  who  have  democratic  opinions  only.  The 
last  may  rush  headlong  into  all  sorts  of  excesses,  and  with  diiBculty 
escape  the  yoke  of  the  most  galling  tyranny.  The  first  is  protected 
from  such  calamities,  because  it  is  tho  capacity  for  fi-eedom,  and  not 
the  possession  of  it,  which  is  able  to  effect  an  advantageous  distribn- 
tion  of  the  political  power  of  the  community.  The  one  was  the 
condition  of  France  during  tlie  revolution,  the  other  is  that  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  democratic  republic  as  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  power  resides.  And  persons 
who  are  captivated  by  appearances  may  suppose  that  this  is  a  mis- 
taken view.  It  may  be  argued,  that  the  United  States  have  never 
put  forth  anything  like  the  amount  of  power  which  has  been  wielded 
by  Great  Britain,  or  France.  But  the  possession  and  command  of 
power  are  not  the  same  ivith  the  actual  exercise  of  it.  I  suppose, 
that  if  wo  eould  imagine  the  American  republic  to  be  animated  and 
borne  along  by  some  one  predominant  idea,  as  was  the  case  with 
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France,  and  England,  in  the  gigantic  wars  of  the  French  revolution, 
more  strength,  more  resources,  and  a  greater  degree  of  enthusiasm 
wonld  he  called  into  requisition,  than  was  the  case  in  either  of  those 
instances.  My  argument  has  been  purposely  directed  to  show  that 
where  the  greatest  amount  of  power  resides  in  the  nation,  it  will 
necessarily  be  attended  with  a  self-limiting  tendency  ;  that  the  inca- 
pacity, or  rather  the  want  of  inclination,  to  exert  itself  will  con- 
timie  no  longer  than  is  proper ;  that  if  the  solid  interests  of  the 
state  demand  military  effort,  it  will  be  made  ;  and  that  if  this  spe- 
cies of  exertion  does  not  become  the  habitual  practice  of  the  natioui 
it  is  hecanse  the  greater  tlie  power,  the  more  it  is  drawn  into  a  direc- 
tion favorable  to  the  development  of  the  interior  interests  of  the 
state,  and  unfavorable  to  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  govern- 
ment alone.  In  other  words,  if  wc  would  carry  national  power  in  its 
genuine  sense  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  we  must  make  every  man  a 
citizen  ;  but  by  Bodoingwerenderthewantonandiiselessexpenditure 
of  this  power  inconsistent  with  the  common  welfare,  and  therefore 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  just  and  equal  laws.  If  we 
were  to  suppose  the  United  States  attaclted  by  a  confederacy  of  all 
the  potentates  of  Europe,  for  the  express  purpose  of  extiipating  free 
institutions  {an  event,  the  opportunity  for  doing  which  has  now 
passed  over),  I  imagine  that  the  amount  of  both  moral  and  physical 
power,  which  would  be  put  forth  by  the  nation,  would  exceed  any- 
thing of  the  kind  of  which  history  gives  an  account. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  France  ;  if  the  people  possessed 
a  higher  degree  of  power,  that  is,  if  the  national  strength  were  in- 
trinsically greater,  less  outward  display  would  ho  made  of  it ;  the 
resources  of  those  states  would  not  be  wasted  in  the  maintenance  of 
vast  military  and  naval  establishments  ;  the  productive  labor  of 
those  comKiunities  would  have  taken  a  direction  less  fitted  to  capti- 
vate the  imagination,  but  infinitely  better  calculated  to  promote  their 
solid  prosperity.  When  we  speak  of  one  nation  as  very  powerful, 
in  contrast  with  some  others,  we  ordinarily,  but  inconsistently 
enough,  mean  that  the  structure  of  society  is  such,  as  to  enable  a 
ruling  caste  to  command  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  major  part  of 
the  population  ;  tkat  is,  we  view  what  is  in  reality  a  capital  defect 
in  the  institutions,  as  a  system  of  strength  ;  we  put  a  part  in  place 
of  the  whole,  and  because  this  disposition  of  the  national  strength  is 
so  imposing  in  appearance,  and  bears  with  such  an  enormous  weight 
upon  the  mass  of  the  population,  we  conclude  that  the  nation  is 
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mora  powerful.  Doubtless,  if  we  were  to  imagine  the  vast  resources 
of  tho  United  States  placed  under  tlie  command  of  a  military  des- 
pot, and  tho  minds  of  men  to  be  moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
the  national  grandeur,  as  it  is  falsely  termed,  might  be  carried  to  the 
highest  conceivable  point.  But  the  effective  strength  of  the  country 
would  decline,  and  the  moral  energy  which  now  animates  the  people 
would  be  speedily  extinguished.  As  such  a  scheme  of  government 
would  commence  in  injustice,  it  could  only  maintain  itself  by  all 
sorts  of  injustice,  and  the  laws  would  cease  to  be  guided  by  the 
great  rule  of  right,  because  the  nation  had  become  weaker  instead  of 
stronger.  The  formation  of  written  constitutions,  by  the  people 
themselves,  is  an  incontestible  proof  that  they  believe  tiere  is  such 
a  rule  ;  that  it  is  superior  to  the  mere  commands  of  men  ;  and  that 
it  has  authority  to  govern  in  all  public  affairs,  as  we!I  as  in  the  pri- 
vate relations  of  society.  Constitutions,  which  are  originally  de- 
signed to  be  a  restraint  upon  the  government,  operate  necessarily  in 
a  popular  commonwealth  as  a  restraint  upon  the  people  also.  An 
individual  who  voluntarily  places  himself  in  a  situation  which  disa- 
bles him  from  doing  wrong,  gives  proof  of  his  superiority.  He  only 
who  is  strong  enough  to  be  wise  can  affoi-d  to  be  just.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  a  whole  nation. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a  convention  exercising  tho  su- 
preme power  of  the  people,  and  an  ordinaty  legislative  body  :  the 
fonaer  enter  upon  the  trust  committed  to  them  with  a  conviction 
that  they  are  dealing  with  fundamental  principles.  The  questions, 
what  is  right,  what  should  bo  declared  as  rules,  not  temporarily,  but 
for  all  time  to  come,  are  less  embarrassed  by  the  fleeting  opinions  of 
the  day.  And  the  ordinances  which  are  framed  have  something  of 
the  absolute  character  of  abstract  truths.  Hence  no  people  would 
insert  in  their  constitution  aay  provision  which  was  manifestly  im- 
moral or  unjst  though  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  a  legislative 
assembly.  All  the  things  which  it  may  or  may  not  do,  can- 
not be  writtendown  in  the  constitution.  And  so  a  field  of  limited 
extent  is  still  left  open  to  exercise  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 


But  may  not  this  body  transgress  the  bounds  which  have  bean 

marked  out  by  tho  constitution,  and  pass  laws  which,  to  use  a 

a  term  which  is  strictly  an  American  one,   are   unconstitutional "? 

May  it  not  do  so,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  its  constituents, 
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the  people?  And  it  is  very  certain  tliat  all  this  maybe  done.  But  in 
the  United  States  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  where  ithas  actu- 
ally been  done.  In  almost  eveiy  case,  where  an  alledged  violation  has 
occurred,  it  has  afforded  subject  matter  for  fair  argument  and  debate 
on  both  sides,  or  the  legislative  act  complained  of  was  passed  im- 
providently,  and  was  subsequently  i-epealed.  The  states  of  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Ac, 
passed  laws  which  were  adjudged  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  union 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  those  states  immediately  retraced  their 
steps,  although  in  one  instance  that  tribunal  went  the  length  of  de- 
creeing that  a  prospective  law  impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
and  to  the  esti-eme  length  of  declaring  that,  although  such  laws  were 
not  ivithin  the  scope  of  state  jurisdiction,  it  was  competent  to  the 
federal  legislature  to  pass  them  ;  and  yet  I  confess  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  me  to  conceive  how  it  cmi  be  competent  to  any  legisla- 
tive body  to  violate  a  fundamental  rule  of  morality. 

The  admission  of  Texas  might  seemtobean  exception  to  these  re- 
marks. It  is  certain  that  it  was  viewed  by  one  party  as  an  express  vio- 
lation of  the  federal  constitution.  Dut  as  that  instrameut  does  not 
contain  anenumerationofthe  cases  in  which  the  treaty-makingpower 
may  be  exercised,  the  question  is  necessarily  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties. Certainly  it  behooves  a  free  people  to  guard  against  a  too 
great  extension,  as  well  as  a  too  narrow  limitation,  of  the  power, 
Tlie  authority  by  one  government  to  accept  an  offer  from  another 
government,  of  a  transfer  of  itself,  so  as  to  be  incoi-porated  with 
the  foiTuer,  appears  at  first  blush  to  be  too  great  an  one  to  be 
confided  to  one  department  of  the  legislature.  And  as  the  most 
natural  disposition  which  can  be  made  of  this  light,  is  to  deposit 
it  with  the  entire  legislature,  we  are  free  to  do  so,  when  the  con- 
Btitution  is  absolutely  silent  upon  the  subject.  It  will  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  English  people  are  unreasonably  Intitudinarian 
in  their  notions  of  legislative  power.  The  tendency  is  rather  the 
reverse.  The  disposition  is  to  guard  sci-upulously  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  The  term  treaty -making  power  has  even  a  more  in- 
definite meaning  in  that  country  tlian  it  has  in  the  United  States, 
and  might  seem  therefore  to  swallow  up  every  interest  which  con- 
cerned the  foreign  relations  of  the  state,  and  which  was  not  absolute- 
ly confided  to  the  legislature.  Wo  might  well  suppose  that  the  ces- 
sion or  excliange  of  European  temtory  lay  fairly  within  the  scope 
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of  the  trpitj-  raakiiijf  power  And  jet  it  i''  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  English  sfatc-men  thit  no  'iuth  eision  or  eschanga 
could  he  imde  unless  it  were  concurred  in  Ly  loth  houses  of  par- 
liament 

Theie  i-.  no  direct  waiiant  for  this  interposition  of  the  legislative 
authority.  It  can  only  he  made  ont  by  admitting  that  the  transfer 
of  European  territory,  belonging  to  England,  is  theoretically  within 
the  treaty-mating  power  ;  and  yet  insisting  that  it  is  not  within  its 
spirit,  Sov  does  it  alter  the  aspect  of  the  American  ijuestion,  that 
because  the  treaty-making  power  in  Great  Britain  is  vested  in  the 
ting  alone,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  guard  against  its  exercise, 
in  so  novel  a  case,  by  subjecting  his  action  to  the  control  of  the  entire 
legislature.  The  question  still  tarns  upon,  what  is  the  theory  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  where  is  the  authority  for  limiting  the 
treaty-mating  power  in  one  particular  case.  Nor  does  it  affect  the 
argument  that  British  statesmen  hold,  that  such  a  compact  must  at 
least  oi^nate  with  the  ting.  The  difficulty  still  recurs,  by  what 
authority  is  the  treaty-making  power  curtailed  in  a  government 
whore  it  seems  to  he  least  ambiguous,  and  least  open  to  construction. 
The  difficulty  is  similar  to  another  which  occurs  under  the  American 
constitution.  The  treaty-mating  power  is  conferred  without  lim- 
itarion  on  the  president  and  senate.  Would  a  treaty,  by  which  the 
United  States  were  bound  to  lay  a  duty  upon  certain  articles  of  ex- 
port, be  valid.  The  clause  which  forbids  such  an  impost  is  con- 
tained in  the  article  which  limits  the  legislative  power.  There  is  no 
limitation  whatever  in  the  article  which  confers  the  treaty-mating 
power.  The  settled  construction,  however,  in  America  is,  that  a 
duty  upon  exports  would  bo  unauthorized  in  any  shape  whatever, — 
in  other  words  that,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, we  must  transfer  a  limitation  from  one  part  to  another 
part  to  which  it  has  properly  no  relation  whatever.  And  if  this 
constraetion  is  well-founded,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  hut  what  the 
construction  put  upon  the  treaty-mating  power,  in  the  admission  of 
Texas,  is  also  weU-foundal. 

The"unions"  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  England  and  Ire- 
land, were  brought  about  by  separate  acts  of  the  parliaments  of  the 
respective  countries.  The  three  governments  acted  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  not  enough  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
treat ;    in   other  words,  that  the  measure    did  not  properly  fall 
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within  the  treaty-making  power,  and  tliat  therefore  tho  legislative 
power  must  be  appealed  to.  The  unions,  therefore,  were  decreed  hy 
separate  acts  of  the  English  and  Scotch,  and  the  English  and  Iriih 
pailiaments,  and  the  proceeding  was  hy  bill,  as  in  all  otiicrs  acts  of 


There  is  a  very  interesting  problem,  which  tho  power  of  altering 
constitutions  presents  in  America.  When  the  deputies  of  the  people 
have  assembled  for  this  purpose,  and  have  not  been  bound  by 
any  specific  instructions,  is  society  resolved  into  its  original 
elements?  can  the  mass  of  society  bo  treated  as  mere  "tabula 
rosa"  1  so  that  tlio  whole  body  of  laws  and  institutions  can  be,  not 
only  prospectively,  but  retroactivelj ,  annulled  If  for  in'itante, 
numerous  private  associations  have  grown  up  under  the  protection 
of  the  former  Jaws,  can  thej  be  swept  awaj  without  regird  to  tho 
deep  and  permanent  injury  whit-h  would  be  done  to  gre^t  multi 
tudes  of  private  persons  '  This  powei  hat  been  contended  for,  in 
one  6tat«  convention;  but  it  wis  inst'jntly  rejectel  although  tho 
population  of  that  state  v.  as,  at  the  time  perhaps  the  most  demo 
cratic  in  the  nnion  ; — a  remarkable  proof  to  what  an  extent  the 
American  people  are  impressel  with  the  notion,  that  might 
does  not  give  right,  and  how  deeply  all  oiders  and  parties  aie  ion 
vineed,  that  the  gi-eat  rules  of  molality  and  justice  aie  not  a  gift 
by  men,  but  a  gift  to  men  It  is  almitted  that  the  authonty  tf  all 
public  officers  may  be  instantly  abiogated  by  a  constitutional  con 
vention ;  and  the  argument,  that  the  analogy  should  be  pui'-ued 
through  every  species  ofpnvate  association,  vibicb  the  laws  had 
created,  would  appear  to  have  some  coloi  Nevertheless  the  dis- 
tinction has  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the  contiary  doctrine  been 
proclaimed  as  both  immoial,  and  anti  repulJican  If  this  weie  not 
the  case,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  convention  fi  om  an- 
nulling all  marriages  ;  and  so  introducing  a  host  of  mischiefs,  whiih 
no  time  could  cure.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  instances  m'iy 
not  occur,  of  associations  which  are  serai-political  and  semi- 
civil  in  their  character,  and  which  may  be  abolished  by  an  "  ex  post 
facto  "  constitutional  ordinance.  But  there  must  be  a  gi'eat  and 
overruling  necessity  to  authorize  it  to  be  done,  Tho  mischief  in- 
tended to  be  remedied  must  be  so  glaring  as  to  shock  the  common 
sense  of  mankind. 

What  I  have  been  most  intent  upon  showing  is,  that  the  Amer- 
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icaQ  people  iiave  been  scrupTilously  jealous  of  their  own  power  ;  that 
they  have  endeavored  to  guard  agaiast  the  idea  that  miglit  gives 
right ;  and  have  thus  given  to  the  term  "  sovereignty  of  tlie  peo- 
ple "  an  interpretation  which  it  has  received  in  ao  other  common- 
wealth, either  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
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C  II  A  P  T  E  H      IV. 


POLITICAL  TOLERATION — IS 

Eeligiods  toleration  has  produced  tranquility  is  tlie  Christian 
world  ;  and  if  toleration  could  also  he  introduced  into  the  affairs  of 
government,  it  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  similar  influence.  But  it 
does  not  very  readily  appear  how  this  can  be  done.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  religious  sects  should  act ;  at  least  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  act  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  societies.  All  that 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  render  religious  toleration  complete,  Js  to 
permit  all  denominations  to  enjoy  freedom  of  thought,  and  to  make 
such  regulatioiiiS  within  themselves  as  are  conformable  to  tlieir  own 
creed  and  discipline.  But  the  case  is  very  different  in  the  world  of 
politics.  It  is  made  up  of  political  parties,  and  of  one  or  other  of 
these  parties  is  the  governing  power  of  the  community  composed. 
In  other  words,  the  government  mast  be  wielded  by  the  majority ; 
and  this  majority  is  not  only  obliged  to  act,  but  to  act  beyond  it- 
self;  to  make  niles  for  others,  as  well  as  for  itself;  to  preside,  in 
short,  over  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  There  is  then  a 
wide  distinction  between  religious  and  political  parties,  which  seems 
to  place  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  political 
toleration. 

If  it  is  possible,  however,  to  contract  the  sphei-e  within  which  par- 
ties, even  the  party  in  the  majority,  are  peraiitted  to  act ;  if,  without 
questioning  the  authority  of  this  last  to  go  beyond  itself,  and  to 
make  rales  for  others,  the  occasions  on  which  it  exercised  this  right 
were  diminished  both  in  number  and  importance,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  we  might  succeed  in  introducing  into  political  affairs,  a 
spirit  of  toleration,  which  wotild  exercise  upon  governments  an  in- 
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fluence  veiy  similar  to  that  which  religions  toleration  has  exei'cisecl 
upon  religions  sects, 

Por  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  a  religious  party  so  to  act  as 
to  impress  its  authority  upon  othere,  is  a  maxim  of  very  recent  date, 
and  is  an  effect  of  the  very  general  progress  which  the  human  mind 
has  made  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Eeligion  at  one  time  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  political  concerns  of  the 
state.  Religious  parties  did  constantly  act,  and  act  so  effectually,  as 
to  ■»3'eet  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizen.  The  system 
f  nt  )  an  seemed  calculated  to  peipetuate  itself;  and  so  long  as 
t  la  t  i  tl  most  enlightened  imderstandings  were  borne  down  by 
tl  e  anume  able  obstacles,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  religious 
t  1    at    n 

It  as  e  y  to  frame  a  plausible  ailment  in  defence  of  this  state 
of  thuigs.  It  might  be  said  that,  from  time  immemorial,  religious 
aad  political  questions  had  been  so  mixed,  that  to  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate them  would  be  to  do  violence  to  both  religious  and  political  in- 
terests ;  would,  at  any  rate,  uadermine  the  authority  of  government ; 
if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  because  the  minds  of  men  had  con- 
stantly ran  in  that  channel ;  that  when  there  was  a  multitude  of 
sects  in  the  state,  their  religions  tenets  would  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  their  political  opinions  ;  that  this  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  intestine  dissensions,  which  would  rend  the  ivliola 
community  ;  that  the  only  cure  was  to  give  imity  to  religion,  to  es- 
tablish it  by  law,  and  to  exclude  all  dissenters  from  the  privileges 
which  were  enjoyed  by  the  favored  sect ;  that  in  this  way  the  unity 
of  the  government  would  be  preserved  and  its  authority  rendered  in- 
violable. The  inference  then  woul  I  be  a  necessary  one,  that  govern- 
ment could  no  more  avoid  acting  m  leligious  matters,  than  it  could 
avoid  the  duty  of  defending  the  state  agimst  foreign  invasion. 
Arguments,  in  some  respects  simiKr  might  non  be  employed  to 
show  the  impropriety  of  political  toleration 

The  pope,  at  a  very  early  day,  became  one  of  the  most  considerable 
potentates  of  Europe.  Religious  dogmas,  of  one  kind  or  other,  exer- 
cised complete  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men ;  and  other  princes, 
in  order  to  maintain  tranquOity  among  their  own  subjects,  and  to  pre- 
serve an  equilibrium  of  power  abroad,  believed  that  it  was  necessary 
to  add  to  their  political,  a  very  largo  share  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
also.    Through  all  the  ramiheations  of  society,  in  public  as  well  as 
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in  private  life,  religious  and  political  opinions  were  so  interwoven 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  separate  them.  A  war  might  be  waged 
by  the  bead  of  the  church  for  the  ayowed  purpose  of  imposing 
the  most  absurd  and  impious  rites  upon  other  nations,  and  if,  as 
might  naturally  he  expected,  numerous  adherents  of  these  rites  still 
lingered  among  those  nations,  their  govemments  might  persuade 
themselves  that  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  freedom  of  religious 
opinion  at  home,  in  order  to  deal  a  successful  tlow  upon  the  enemy 
abroad.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  religion  becoming  an  engine 
of  government  in  the  modern  European  states,  and  of  the  universal 
introduction  of  religious  intolerance.  And  as  religion  was  thus 
erected  into  an  affair  of  state,  a  further  conseijucnce  took  place,  that 
eoclesiasties  veiy  generally  became  the  statesmen  of  Europe. 

The  destraction  of  the  papal  power — the  gradual  decline  of  all 
the  Italian  commonwealths,  which  for  centuries  composed  the  most 
civilized  part  of  the  European  continent — the  employment  of  men 
in  civil  life,  in  all  public  affairs — and  above  all,  the  general  progiess 
of  knowledge,  industry,  and  freedom,  have  contributed  to  reverse 
the  old  order  of  things.  A  separation  has  actually  been  effected, 
between  the  political  interests  of  the  state  and  the  religious  doctrines 
which  arc  taught. 

The  tendency  of  modem  society,  then,  is  to  withdraw  religion 
from  the  arena  of  politics,  to  put  all  seels  in  the  possession  of  privi- 
leges which  wore  formerly  usurped  by  one,  so  that  it  shall  no  longer 
be  necessary,  nor  even  possible,  for  government  to  extend  its  legis- 
lation over  some,  in  order  to  promote  the  agrandizement  of  others. 
The  freedom  of  thought  which  has  grown  up  everywhere,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  disarmed  the  civil  magistrate  of  a  most  dangerous 
authority,  has  created  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  that  it  would  somc- 
t'ne  be 'mposs'bl  to  1  t  j  w  r  pon  (ne  without  oppressing 
a  y  la  e  majo  ty  of  the  p  j  da  on  It  no  n  n  e  en  e 
of  an  p  u  e  no  ons  a  o  he  ju  ce  and  human  y  of  he 
pnn  p  e  f  e  a  on  ha  ha  j,a  n  1  g  o  n  so  a^  dly  he 
h  ng  ha  otn  ough  bo  y  a  to  a  a  n  ho 
u  -e    f    oe     y     The  poj     a   w  1  wh  fl  -e  j,  o      a 

a    p  op  n    n    h     giad  a  y  ns  nn  ted       of  n  o  n 

s  of  all  gove  nme  n  I       h  s      elf  become      j-owe    o 

f    n  dab  e  mpo        I    ha    a   a  ned  th     mfl  e     e  j 

f   he  p  n  f     of     p  e  enta  on    o     nduec  y    h  oug! 
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the  instmmeiitality  of  public  opinion.  In  the  former  case,  the 
utmost  fi-eedom  of  opinion  is  obliged  to  be  accorded  to  all  religious 
sects. 

There  are  two  ways  of  imitating  tiis  syetetQ  in  tlie  region  of  poli- 
tics. One  is,  by  extinguishing  the  cause  of  political  disagreement; 
the  other,  by  rendering  it  the  settled  interest  of  all  political  parties 
to  toleraf«  each  other's  opinions  respectively.  The  first  plan  would 
seem  to  be  impracticable;  but  it  is  not  so.  Both  plans  aro  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  which  being  the  only  country  where  complete 
religious  toleration  has  been  established,  it  is  natural,  should  also 
be  the  one  in  which  the  nearest  approach  has  been  made  to  the  asser- 
tion of  political  toleration. 

A  written  constitution,  framed  by  representatives  of  the  people, 
locks  up,  and  forever  withdraws  from  the  field  of  party  strife,  almost 
all  those  questions  which  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  discord 
among  other  communities.  For  almost  all  the  civil  commotions 
which  have  occurred  in  the  Europen  states,  have  been  caused  by  a 
disagreement  about  questions  which  are  no  longer  open  to  debate  in 
America.  The  constitution,  with  theapprobaiionof  men  of  all  par- 
ties, has  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  government.  The  au- 
thority appertaining  to  the  political  departments  is  also  strictly 
limited  ;  and  thus,  a  large  class  of  powers  which  other  governments 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with,  without  any  control,  cannot 
bo  exercised  at  all.  In  the  same  way  as  religion  is  withdra^vn  from 
the  political  world,  and  has  given  rise  to  religious  toleration,  the 
fundamentals  of  government  are  also  withdrawn  from  all  interference 
with  by  party;  and  all  men  agree  to  think  and  to  act  alike  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

As  to  those  subjects  which  are  left  open  to  controversy,  a  groat 
approach  has  been  made,  though  in  another  way,  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  political  toleration.  In  the  first  place,  every  one  is  free 
to  think  and  to  speak  as  he  pleases;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
minority,  so  far  from  being  excluded  from  the  government,  ai'C  en- 
titled to  arepresentationinexactproportionto  their  numbers.  This 
is  of  the  greatest  importance;  because  this  body  are  thus  placed  in  a 
situation  where  they  may  not  only  think  and  speak  for  all  purposes, 
but  where  the  exercise  of  so  enviable  a  privilege  may  ultimately  ena- 
ble them  to  act  for  all  purposes.  It  is  very  easy  to  construct  a 
legislative  body,  so  as  to  represent  only  one  intei'est  in  the  state. 
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It  may  ho  hereditary,  or  for  life;  in  which  case,  it  would  wield  an 
undivided  influence,  and  there  would  he  no  effective  and  practical 
toleration  for  other  classes;  or  the  electoral  franchise  may  depend 
upon  so  high  a  qualification,  as  to  produce  an  effect  similar  in  its 
operation.  Very  different,  however,  istheeaseintheUnitedStates. 
The  legislative  assemhliea  are  composed  of  men  of  all  parties;  and 
although  in  politics,  the  governing  authority  cannot  deliver  itseJf 
from  the  necessity  of  acting,  yet  so  much  freedom  is  enjoyed  hy  the 
memhers  who  compose  those  assemblies,  that  political  questions 
borrow  light  from  all  parties.  I  believe  if  we  were  to  take  any  con- 
siderable series  of  years,  it  would  be  found  that  the  leading  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  United  States  have  been  the  fmit 
of  the  joint  exertions  of  all  parties;  that  they  have  been  ultimately 
so  arranged  as  to  reflect  in  part  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  and 
in  part  those  of  the  minority.  And  thus,  the  spectacle  is  no  longer 
presented,  of  one  fixed  and  immovable  interest  engrossing  the  whole 
power  of  the  state. 

The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  political  equality  is  another 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  the  most  complete  toleration. 
Men  ai-e  obliged  to  recognize  the  liberty  of  others,  in  oiiJer  to  main- 
tain their  own.  The  same  revolution  is  effected  in  politics,  as  was 
foi-merly  brought  about  in  religion.  The  multiplication  of  sects 
was  so  great  as  to  deprive  any  oae  of  them  of  a  predominant  influ- 
ence, and  so  excused  government  from  investing  it  with  excliisive 
privileges.  This  first  suggested  the  notion,  that  toleration  was  not 
only  just,  but  that  it  was  eminently  expedient.  The  great  diversity 
of  opinions,  so  far  from  being  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  religious 
toleration,  was  the  means  of  establishing  it.  But  the  same  causes 
whicli  have  multiplied  religious,  have  also  muUiplcd  political,  opi- 
nions, so  that  there  is  no  possible  way  by  which  one  party  can  be 
free  without  pennitting  all  to  be  free. 

The  confederate  form  of  the  American  government  adds  additional 
force  to  the  principle  of  political  toleration.  The  country  is  divided 
into  anumber  of  separate,  and  to  most  purposes  independent,  govern- 
ments. And  it  is  a  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  that  al!  po- 
litical opinions  are  not  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  central  legisla- 
ture. The  affairs  of  government  are  divided  into  two  classes:  one 
of  which  comprehends  the  federal  interests,  the  otter  the  domestic 
interests  of  the  states.     And  this  second  class  may  again  bo  divided 
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s  many  suljordmate  ones,  as  there  are  states  coniposing  the 
If  this  system  were  not  adopted,  the  local  interests 
would  he  suhjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  legislature,  which 
could  not  adapt  itself  to  the  diversified  wants  of  so  extensive  a  conn- 
tiy,  and  so  tho  laws  might  follow  one  nndistinguishiiig  nile  for  com- 
munitios  whose  pursuits  were  ever  so  different.  But  now,  the 
governing  party  in  the  national  councils  may,  or  may  not,  he  at 
any  one  time  the  goverining  party  in  a  majority  of  tie  states.  Tho 
effect,  in  other  words,  is  not  merely  to  permit  the  people  of  each 
section  of  the  country  to  exercise  freedom  of  thought  and  speech, 
hnt  to  cany  their  opinions  into  practice — to  frame  their  laws  in 
conformity  witli  their  own  wishes,  instead  of  being  governed  by  the 
general  majority  of  the  whole  country.  As  all  religious  sects  are 
tolerated,  and  placed  in  the  possession  of  equal  rigtts,  because  re- 
ligion is  divorced  from  government,  so  all  local  parties,  however 
numerous,  are  tolerated,  and  have  an  ec[nai  share  of  power,  because 
the  administration  of  the  state  governments  is  wholly  disconnected 
with  that  of  the  confederacy. 

Political  toleration,  then,  is  not  a  solecism  in  politics:  it  is  ac- 
tually incorporated  into  American  institutions,  though,  like  all 
other  great  blessings,  they  who  possess  it  are  least  sensible  of  its  es- 
istence. 

Political  toleration  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the 
United  States,  than  is  religious  toleration  in  many  of  the  most  en- 
lightened European  governments.  For  let  us  consider  what  the 
term  religious  toleration  imports,  even  in  England.  It  does  not 
mean  that  all  sects  are  placed  upon  an  equal  footing.  All  sects  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  i-eligious  opinions,  and  to  adopt  what  forms 
of  worship  they  please;  but  only  on  condition  that  they  pay  the 
tithe  which  is  collected  for  the  support  of  tho  established  clergy. 
That  is  to  say,  all  dissenters  from  the  state  religion  are  punished 
for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  fact,  that  certain  oaths  are  still  imposed  upon  all  dis- 
senting ministers,  and  that  one  class  of  dissenters  is  forbidden  to 
hold  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  The  assessment  upon 
all  denominations  equally,  for  the  support  of  an  established  hier- 
archy, malvBs  a  wide  and  important  distinction  between  religions 
toleration  in  England  and  political  toleration  in  the  United  States. 
And  although  all  political  parties  in  the  latter  are  taxed  for  tliesnp- 
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port  of  goveramciit,  as  it  is  administerecl  by  tiie  majority,  yet  there 
is,  after  all,  a  wonderful  coincidence  in  the  line  of  policy  which  is 
advocated  by  both  parties.  The  points  of  agreement  are  o  hundred- 
fold greater  than  those  in  which  tbey  differ.  The  latter  acquire  im- 
portance from  standing  out  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  They 
only  contribute  to  keep  np  some  animation  in  society,  where  other- 
wise all  would  ho  dull  and  monotonous.  Besides,  there  is  no  party 
established  by  law.  The  laws  which  are  passed  by  the  majority 
are  the  supreme  rule,  hut  the  majority  to  diy  may  he  the  m.iaority 
to-morrow.  But  in  England,  a  powerful  I'eliyious  party  is  estab- 
lished by  law,  nor  is  there  any  way  of  mo  lerating  its  influence 
through  the  occasional  ascendancy  of  other  opinions  Its  privi- 
leges are  exclusive  and  permanent,  and  depeni  m  no  manner  npon 
the  exercise  of  the  popular  will.  The  injustice  which  i'.  thus  lone, 
to  a  very  large  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  Engh=h  people  is 
plain  enough.  But  it  is  still  more  glaiing  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
where  dissenters  from  the  established  chiiroli  aie  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  population. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


aOVERNMEKT. 

What  is  the  foundatioii  of  that  illusion  which  has  caused  such 
miltitudes  of  people  in  all  ages  to  yield  a  willing  and  implicit  ohc- 
dienco  to  the  mle  of  a  prince  ?  A  weak  man,  or  woman,  nay  a 
child,  once  seated  upon  the  throne,  exercises  a  dominion  over  the 
imaginations  of  men  which  the  longest  time,  the  greatest  reflection 
and  experience,  seem  nnahJe  to  conquer.  This  vast  and  dispropor- 
tioned  influence,  of  one  individual  ahove  millions,  seems  an  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  human  nature  It  cannot  he  ascribed  to  ■»  persna 
aion  among  the  commumtj  of  the  eminent  advantages  which  spimg 
from  such  a  disposition  of  the  political  power  A  considerahle 
fraction  tf  tie  con  munity  maj  ]  i\e  this  persuasion  m  great 
strength ,  hut  to  s  ipj  o'io  that  the  community  as  a  ho  h,  reasoned 
in  this  wij  that  they  proceedel  uj  on  anj  settlcl  and  dehterate 
view  of  the  utility  of  tho  flan  noull  aigue  the  ex  stence  of  so 
high  a  degree  f  f  reflection  as  to  give  rise  mstantaneouslv  to  repit 
sentative  government  That  fraction  of  iliL  community  who  ire 
so  persuaded  are  only  bo  in  consequence  of  their  ob  erv  ng  the 
operation  of  some  other  VLiy  djffcicrt  piinciples  which  rile  over  the 
mass  of  mankind  Tliej  notice  the  superstitious  teelmt,  wh  Lh 
ignorance  engenders  ,  they  then  notice  the  idolatrous  attachment  of 
superstition  to  e^eij  species  of  authority,  and  still  more  to  the 
gorgeons  ensigns  of  authority  One  may  ohserve  the  i\orkiiigs 
of  a  simdai  pnnciple  in  the  government  of  private  familipf,, 
Children  \eiy  geneiaUj  Lelie^e  their  parents  to  he  superior  to 
other  men  and  ivomen  It  13  not  until  they  become  adults  (and 
very  often  not  then)  that  they  are  disabused  of  this  prejudice.  Some 
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observation  and  experience  aro  necossaiy  to  this  end.  But  it  is 
obvious  how  much  tliis  feeling  contributes  to  the  estitblishment  of 
parental  authority  :  it  is  eq^ually  obvious  how  much  a  similar  and 
eqally  myfiterious  principle  contributes  to  the  government  of 
mankind. 

The  peasant  who  ascends  a  lofty  mountain  is  instantly  stnielr,  no 
matter  how  untutored  ho  may  he,  with  the  gi-andenr  and  sublimity 
of  the  scone  before  him.  A  vague  notion  of  infinity  is  irresistibly 
thnist  upon  his  mind,  although  he  knows  that  the  vast  surface  be- 
neath him  is  composed  of  alternate  patches  of  wood  and  cleared 
land,  exactly  like  those  in  his  own  neighborhood.  So  when  he 
confusedly  calls  to  his  recollection  the  vast  population  in  which  he 
lives,  called  a  state,  or  community,  he  dwindles  into  insignificance 
in  the  compaiison,  although  that  vast  body  is  only  made  up  of  men 
aud  women,  like  those  in  his  neighborhood.  In  the  first  instance, 
a  being  beyond  the  world  is  su^ested  ;  in  the  second,  a  being  be- 
yond himself,  and  yet  not  out  of  society.  In  both  instances,  the 
notion  of  unity  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  give  support  to  his 
vague  notion  of  immensity,  and  to  make  tolerably  compi'ehensible 
what  would  otherwise  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties.  Tlie 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  governor  of  the  universe  very  na- 
turally takes  possession  of  him  ;  the  notion  of  royalty,  as  the 
impersonation  of  the  state,  is  thrust  upon  him  with  nearly  equal  force. 

In  a  republic  men  all  descend  into  the  plain  ;  they  are  no  longer 
overpowered  by  the  indistinct  notion  of  immensity.  The  under- 
standing gains  the  ascendancy,  and  they  ai'e  enabled  to  form  moi-e 
jost  notions  on  all  subjects.  Their  religion,  which  was  at  first  the 
creature  of  impulse,  and  therefore  easily  fabricated  into  some  form 
of  superstition,  becomes  both  more  rational  and  moi^e  devout.  In 
like  manner  they  are  better  able  to  sni-vey  calmly,  and  one  by  one, 
the  men  and  things  which  make  up  the  great  community  in  which 
they  live.  The  feeling  does  not  leave  them  entirely  ;  but  it  now 
becomes  subservient  to  very  important  ends,  and  is  made  to  pro- 
mote their  own  interests  as  men  and  citizens.  Each  individual  has 
the  sense  of  personal  independence,  not  merely  as  applied  to  him- 
self, but  as  applied  to  all  other  individuals,  more  and  more  impressed 
upon  him,  because  the  point  from  whicli  he  now  views  everything, 
is  more  favorable  to  cool  analysis,  and  to  setting  everything  in  its 
^iroper  light.     But  the  reverberation  of  an  authority  from  without 
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still  reaches  liim.  He  hears  of  millions  of  other  people  who  arc 
associated  with  him  mider  the  same  government.  Of  these  millions 
perhaps  he  never  saw  a  thonaand,  perhaps  not  even  an  hundiwl. 
The  existence  of  those  heings,  on  that  very  account,  makes  a  pro- 
founder  impression  upon  his  mind.  On  an  analysis,  perhaps  it  wiO 
he  fonnd  that  it  is  the  notion  of  immensity  which  is  gained  by  the 
view  (the  more  indistinct  the  more  imposing)  of  a  vast  poptilation, 
which  serves  to  cherish  anii  to  uphold  the  notion  of  royally.  The 
king  is  regai-ded  as  the  special  representative  of  that  vast  popula- 
tion. He  becomes  the  state  itself;  so  that  if  we  can  give  to  the  terms 
"  state,"  "people,"  sufficient  unity,  republican  rule  will  exercise  as 
potent  an  influence  over  the  imaginations  of  man,  as  monarchi- 
cal nde. 

Doubtless,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  create  the  rule  of  an  hered- 
itary monarch  in  the  United  States,  as  it  would  be  to  cany  phvsioal 
science  back  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  time  of 
Bacon;  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  For  want  of  a  rational 
system  of  experiment  and  observation,  phenomena  the  most  simple, 
and  the  most  easily  explained  now,  were  subjected  to  the  most 
cnido  and  fanciful  speculations.  Superstition  reigned  over  physical, 
as  it  still  does  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  over  political  science. 
Actual  experiment  and  observation  have  dissolved  the  superstition 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  sturdy  good  sense 
of  the  nineteenth  century  will  go  a  great  way  towanl  undermining 
it  in  the  last.  The  doctrine  of  occult  causes  was  precisely  akin  to 
the  political  illusion  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Wliere  the  people  are  immersed  in  ignorance,  they  feel  themselves 
incapacitated  to  take  any  pait,  even  the  most  indirect,  in  public 
affairs.  Tliis  feeling  cannot  be  shaken  off ;  for  knowledge  is  power, 
in  eveiy  department  of  human  life ;  and  wherever  there  is  great 
ignorance,  the  desire  and  the  power  to  will  effectually  are  both 
wanting.  This  state  of  things,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  with- 
draws all  political  power  from  the  masses,  and  reposes  it  in  the 
hands  of  those  who,  either  by  rank  or  education,  are  lifted  to  a 
higher  condition.  Power  is  thus  transfeiTcd  easily,  and  withont 
noise  or  violence,  to  a  very  small  portion  of  society.  But  whenever 
a  set  of  institutions  come  to  repi'esent  the  opinions  and  feelings 
peculiar  to  a  class,  those  opinions  and  feelings  will  not  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  out  of  the  class.    The  modes  of  thinking 
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and  acting  among  the  former  wUl  begin  to  wear  an  air  of  mystery 
which  time  will  only  incroase,  nntil  at,  length  the  whole  machinery 
of  what  are  termed  great  affairs,  will  be  absolutely  nnfathomable  by 
the  multitude, 

Tho  great  moa  will  then  begin  to  quarrel  among  themselvos  for  the 
mastery.  The  most  warlike,  or  the  most  erafty,  will  obtain  it.  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  to  tho  succession,  he  will  possess  himself  of 
the  crown.  A  new  revolution  will  then  take  place.  Before,  the  high 
places  in  the  government,  and  the  lustre  which  surrounded  them, 
overpowered  the  imaginations  of  the  people.  They  paid  a  sort  of 
instinctive  obedience  to  the  prince ;  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
a  great  power  had  risen  np  in  support  of  the  throne.  Now,  also,  it 
is  not  agaiust  tie  assaults  of  the  people  that  he  stands  in  need  of 
protection,  for  they  are  already  overawed  ;  it  is  f^inst  the  assaults 
of  the  other  great  men.  But  the  same  sentiment  of  obedience,  so 
undefined,  and  yet  so  enthusiastic,  constitutes  an  impregnable  barrier 
against  those  assaults  also.  The  great  men  in  the  state  soon  discover, 
that  although  out  of  their  own  limited  circle,  nothing  is  understood 
concerning  state  affairs  ;  yet  that  this  very  ignorance  has  given  birth  to 
a  power  which  none  but  themselves  have  to  fear.  As  soon  as  one  of 
their  number  is  made  chief — as  soon  as  he  is  fairly  seated  on  the 
throne,  the  reverence  of  the  multitude  is  directed  toward  him,  and 
withdrawn  from  all  others.  The  spell  even  begins  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  own  ranks.  A  sentiment  of  superstition  in  one  part 
of  society  is  converted  into  an  naiveraal  conviction  of  right.  The 
throne  is  fortified  from  within  and  without ;  it  is  equally  guarded 
against  the  violence  of  the  multitude,  and  the  conspiracies  of  the 
nobles. 

In  the  progress  of  time,  it  may  be  a  very  long  period,  the  number 
of  those  who  are  placed  in  independent  circumstances  will  be  greatly 
augmented.  Eich  landed  proprietors,  groat  merchants,  and  opulent 
manufacturers  spring  up  ;  and  this  will  give  birth  to  a  new  class, 
formed  oat  of  intermarriages  between  the  families  of  the  nobility  and 
those  of  rich  commoners,  and  which  is  denominated  the  gentry. 
Still  later,  education  is  extensively  diffused ;  the  press,  although  it 
should  be  under  some  restraint,  spreads  intelligence  ;  a  higher  and 
wider  civilization  takes  place.  A  popular  branch  is  added  to  the 
legislature  ;  or  if  one  already  exists,  greater  influence  and  authority 
are  conferred  npon  it.    A  remarltable  crisis  now  occurs.    The  lustre 
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which  surrounds  the  throne  seems  to  be  more  dazzling  than  hefore. 
Notwithstanding  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  the  general  elevation 
of  the  popular  mind,  its  power  appears  to  be  firmer  and  more  durable 
Chan  ever.  The  class  of  the  rich  and  iaflnontial  have  been  swelled  to 
a  great  magnitude,  and  this  class,  for  the  most  part,  lends  its  sup- 
port to  the  throne  rather  than  to  the  people. 

Patronage,  which  supersedes  the  roi^h  and  irregular  exercise  of 
power,  gives  the  monarch  great  influence  among  this  class.  Offices 
are  mnltiplied  in  proportion  as  civilization  advances.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  great  numbers  of  people  among  the  middle  class, 
fearing  more  from  the  turbulence  and  licentiousness  of  popular  free- 
dom than  from  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogatives  in  a  limited 
monarchy,  array  themselves  on  the  side  of  old  institutions.  A  great 
party  is  for  the  first  time  formed,  composed  of  persons  whose  opi- 
nions are  founded  upon  the  most  mature  and  deliberate  reflection. 
They  would  have  more  freedom  imparted  to  the  institutions  of 
government,  if  they  could  only  see  their  way  clearly  thiough  the 
process  which  leads  to  it.  They  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  with- 
out endangering  the  whole  system,  Russia,  and  Austria,  may  be 
considered  as  illustrations  of  the  first  period ;  Prance,  and  Great 
Britain,  of  the  second.  Prussia  must  be  regarded  as  trembling  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  second  period  may  be  of  indefinite  duration.  The  country  is 
then  filled  with  wealth  and  intelligence ;  civil  liberty  seems  to  be 
secured  to  all  conditions  of  men  ;  a  great  middle  class  has  been 
created,  holding  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state,  and  yet  constantly 
inclined,  whether  from  temperament,  habits  of  reflection,  or  views  of 
ambition,  to  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  superior 
classes.  But,  inasmuch  as  reflection  has  been  roused,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  think  and  ponder  upon  the  men  and  institutions  which  snr- 
round  them  has  been  developed  in  a  great  multitude  of  minds,  it  is 
plain  that  the  artificial  and  unnatural  principles  on  which  govern- 
ment originally  hinged,  are  beginning  to  be  probed  and  comprehend- 
ed, and  that  the  great  mysteries  of  government,  in  order  to  be  un- 
veiled, only  wait  for  an  opportunity  favorable  to  calm  and  deliberate 
action.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  as  all  knowledge  is  progressive, 
and  even  contagions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  predict  with  anything  like 
certainty  how  long  the  institutions  will  be  permitted  to  stand  still, 
15 
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or  liovv  soon  the  hand  of  a  thorough,  and  yet  judicious  and  temper- 
ate, reform,  may  fall  upon  them. 

When  this  interesting  period  has  ariived,  great  numbers  of  men 
will  unite,  in  order  to  obtain  important  changes  in  the  government ; 
associations  will  be  formed  with  this  avowed  design,  the  majoiity  of 
whose  members  will  perhaps  he  composed  of  citizens  who  are  politi- 
cally ilisfranchised,  and  yet  consisting  of  so  large  a  portion  of  those 
who  are  not,  as  to  give  great  weight  and  authority  to  the  opinions 
of  the  whole  body.  A  majority  of  that  part  of  the  middle  class 
who  do  possess  political  privileges  will  be  roused,  and  wilt  recoil  at 
every  attempt  of  this  new  party,  until  at  length  the  spirit  of  reflcc  - 
tion,  which  has  silently  prepared  the  way  to  every  species  of  salutary 
improvement,  has  effected  a  reconciliation  between  parties,  when 
much  will  be  conceded,  and  yet  some  substantial  advantages  will  be 
obtained  by  the  great  movement  party.  This  revolntion  will  bo  re- 
peated at  successive  intervals,  until  at  length  the  entirebody,  of  what 
may  be  justly  termed  the  middle  class,  are  admitted  to  the  electoral 
franchise,  and  rendered  eligible  to  office,  when  all  further  change  will 
cease,  not  merely  becawse  none  other  will  be  wise,  but  because  the 
moral  force  of  society  will  be  arrayed  in  defense  of  what  has  been 
gained,  and  in  opposition  to  any  further  change.  Before  this  revo- 
lution is  accomplished,  the  notion,  that  the  middle  class  compre- 
hends none  but  persons  who  have  an  intei'est  in  landed  estate,  will 
naturally  be  discarded.  The  citizens  who  possess  personal  property 
will  be  placed  npon  an  equally  favorable  footing ;  nay,  the  rule  will 
perhaps  he  made  still  wider,  and  every  one  of  good  character,  and 
who  contributes  to  the  support  of  government,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  electoral  franchise.  For,  so  long  as  any  one  of  those  who  go  to 
make  up  the  effective  strength  of  the  state  is  excluded,  government 
not  only  commits  great  injustice  to  a  numerous  class  of  the  people, 
but  it  deprives  itself  of  a  powerful  support  to  the  laws. 

There  is  a  fourth  period  which  may  occur ;  one  deeply  interesting 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  to  the  final  success  of  ft"ee  institutions. 
The  acquisition  of  so  many  blessings,  the  enjoyment  of  such  delight- 
ful tranquility,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  may  lead  to  too  much 
repose  and  inactivity.  Sloth  and  voluptuousness  may  overspread 
the  land,  and  the  institutions  may  fall  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
prosperity.  It  is  true  society  will  he  more  completely  protected 
against  the  disastsr,  than  at  any  pi-cccding  period.     As  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  wealth  will  be  more  equal,  the  moral  force  of  society  wOl  he 
hctter  halnnccd,  the  means  of  recruiting  the  superior  ranks  from 
the  classes  helow  them  will  be  more  abundant  than  ever.  Still  all 
this  may  not  he  sufficient.  It  may  he  necessary  for  society  to  go 
backward,  in  order  again  to  spring  forward.  For  the  dissolution  of 
an  old  and  worn-out  society  has  sometimes  the  effect  of  breathing  a 
new  spiiit  into  the  whole  population.  All  classes  and  conditions 
are  then  confounded  together.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  are  tum- 
bled from  their  enviahle  position  ;  they  are  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  obscure  and  humble,  who  now  begin  to  nm  a  new  race  for  all 
the  advantages  of  fortune.  This  is  a  provision  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution of  every  community  which  has  become  effete  with  luxury  and 
corruption.  There  may  be  no  way  of  revivifying  the  elements  of 
society,  and  of  imparting  fresh  vigor  to  the  population,  btit  by  pass- 
ing them  through  the  ordeal  of  a  terrible  adversity.  But  the  experi- 
ment will  be  quite  new,  when  any  nation  shall  have  traveled  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  third  period.  As  the  institutions  will  then  have 
a  sort  of  self -preserving  facalty,  and  will  contain  powerful  antidotes 
to  the  evils  just  indicated,  we  do  not  tnow  whether  anv  further  rev- 
olution will  be  necessary.  The  high  probability  is  that  it  will  not ; 
and  this  is  the  last  term — the  final  consuniraation  of  our  hopes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


f  THE  BSGLISH  COSSTITDTION. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  the  English  govcrnmont, 
is  the  faculty  which  it  possesses  of  accommodating  itself  to  altera- 
tions ill  the  structure  of  society.  The  theory  of  the  constitiitioa  is 
pretty  mueh  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  ;  but  ita 
practical  working  is  totally  different.  The  social  organization  has 
undergone  a.  great  change  during  the  last  seventy  years,  and  this  has 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  political  institutiong. 
The  king,  the  nobility,  and  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  occupy  the 
same  relative  position  to  each  other ;  but  they  do  not  occupy  the 
same  position  toward  the  people.  This  power  of  adapting  itself  to 
the  altered  condition  of  society,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities 
which  a  government  can  possess.  It  is  next  in  importance  to  posi- 
tive changes  in  the  composition  of  the  government. 

The  revolution  I  have  spoken  of  has  been  silent,  h«t  progressive. 
It  has  effected  an  entire  change  in  the  modes  of  thinking  of  all  pub- 
lic men,  and  has  wrought  a  corresponding  change  in  the  system  by 
which  public  affairs  are  conducted.  The  prerogatives  of  the  king 
and  aristocracy  are  the  same  as  formerly,  but  the  people  have  been 
steadily  advancing  in  strength  and  importance ;  and  how  is  it  possi- 
ble to  employ  power  against  the  powerful  ?  As  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  population,  and  the  consequent  amelioration  of  the 
manners,  has  imparted  a  new  character  to  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tions of  individuals ;  so  the  inability  under  which  public  men  find 
themselves,  of  exerting  even  an  acknowledged  authority,  renders  that 
authority  in  great  part  merely  nominal ;  and  the  administration  of 
the  government  in  practice  no  longer  agrees  with  what  the  theory 
.mports. 
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There  are  only  two  ways  of  effecting  alterations  in  the  political 
institutions.  The  one,  is  by  sudden  leaps  ;  the  other,  hy  slow  and 
insensible  advances.  The  first  is  sometimes  attended  with  so  mnch 
violenee  and  confusion,  as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  entire 
fabric.  The  second,  although  it  avoids  this  evil,  has,  nevertheless,  a 
tendency  to  postpone  the  most  wise  and  salutary  changes,  to  a  pe- 
riod far  beyond  that  wlien  society  is  lipe  for  their  introduction. 

Montesquieu  said,  of  the  British  goverament,  that  it  was  a  re- 
public in  disguise  ;  which  shows  what  inadequate  notions  this  emi- 
nent writer  had  formed  of  a  republic.  But  it  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
that  it  will  become  at  some  future  day,  not  perhaps  very  distant,  a 
republic  in  reality,  and  not  one  merely  in  disguise.  When  I  perceive 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  growing  to  the  full  stature  of  men  ;  and 
whea  I  observe  that,  in  every  contest  between  liberty  and  power, 
the  advantages  gained  have  been  constantly  on  the  side  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, and  never  on  that  of  the  government ;  I  see  causes  in  operation 
which  are  not  only  sufficient  to  bring  about  this  result,  but  which 
seem  to  lead  straight  forward  to  its  accomplishment. 

But  how  ia  it  possible,  without  sudden  leaps,  to  get  beyond  the 
point  whicli  has  already  been  reached.  How  in  other  words,  with- 
out creating  an  uuiveraal  revolution,  can  the  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment ho  cbanged  fundamentally.  It  is  through  the  instrumentality 
of  that  invisible  but  powerful  agent,  which  we  term  public  opinion, 
that  a  spirit  has  been  breathed  into  the  institutions.  But  public 
opinion  does  not  construct,  it  only  influences  and  modifies.  It  may, 
step  by  step,  and  without  noise  and  confusion,  affect  tbc  working  of 
the  machine  ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  taking  the  machine  to 
pieces  :  very  different  from  abolishing  the  royal  power  and  the  house 
of  lords,  and  substituting  in  their  place  an  elective  chief  magistrate 
and  senate. 

This  is  an  obstacle,  and  a  formidable  one,  in  every  attempt  to 
alter  the  composition  of  an  ancient  government.  Society,  in  Great 
Britain,  is  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  fi-eo  institutions,  if  there  were 
no  other  system  already  in  existence.  The  existence  of  that  other 
system,  with  the  vast  patronage  and  influence  appended  to  it,  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  counteract  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
renders  it  a  work  of  infinite  delicacy  to  make  any  radical  alteration 
whatever. 

But  the  process  I  have  described  may  continue  so  long  as  to  give 
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riau  to  furtlier  changes  of  the  same  character  ;  and,  by  molding  the 
miniis  of  men  after  a  different  fashion  of  tJiinking,  may  have  power 
sufiScient  to  overbear  tJie  influence  of  the  throne  and  aristocracy.  In 
this  way,  what  would  have  been  an  abrupt  and  violent  leap  at  an 
early  period  of  society,  may  become  an  easy  transition  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage.  Everything  depends  upon  the  shock  which  the  mind 
receives.  We  do  violence  to  the  political  instittitions,  only  when  we 
do  violence  to  inveterate  habits  of  thinting.  But  if  old  associa- 
tions are  broken  in  upon,  there  is  no  room  for  committing  violence 
in  any  quarter.  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  footing  on 
which  the  electoral  franchise,  parliamentary  representation,  religious 
toleration,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  now  stand  in  Great  Britain, 
would,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  have  been  regarded  as  a  much  grea- 
ter movement,  than  would  at  the  present  day  the  entire  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  executive  magistracy,  and  the  house  of  lords.  Although 
the  second  appears  to  involve  a  more  direct  and  positive  interference 
with  established  institutions,  it  does  not  run  counter  to  the  genius 
and  tendency  of  the  age  :  it  would  therefore  give  much  less  shock 
to  the  nuders landings  of  men. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  there  was,  in  his  day,  a  con- 
stant tendency  toward  a  diminution  of  the  personal  authority  of  the 
king.  This  fact  has  been  still  more  observable  since  Mr.  Hume 
wrote.  And  the  reason  why  it  is  so  is  very  obvious.  The  amount 
of  real  business  which  fails  under  the  management  of  the  executive, 
becomes  so  vast  and  multifarious  with  the  advance  of  society,  that 
no  one  man,  much  less  a  king,  can  attend  to  the  one  hundredth  part 
of  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  whole  of  this  business  has  been 
gradually  transferred  to  an  executive  board.  So  long  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  conceal  the  cause  of  this  change  from  general  observation, 
the  king  continued  to  retain  the  dazzling  influence  which  the  vulgar 
apprehension  ascribes  to  him.  But  now  that  this  cause  is  apparent 
to  every  one,  the  royal  and  the  executive  authority  have  ceased  to  be 
even  nominally  the  same.  For  not  only  is  the  king  totally  unable 
to  discharge  this  huge  mass  of  business  ;  but  ministers  do  not  even 
hold  their  places  at  his  will.  The  direcfion  of  public  affairs  was 
formerly  a  very  simple  concern.  The  gratification  of  the  king's 
pleasures  and  ambiUon  comprehended  the  whole.  And  although 
some  shave  of  business  talent  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with,  yet 
as  public  transactions  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  war,  negotia- 
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tioii  and  intrigue;  the  imaginations  oi  the  people  very  naturally 
figured  tlie  king  aa  incomparably  the  moat  prominent  actor  upon 
the  stage.  But  the  caae  is  ve^y  different  now.  Intellectual  ability, 
extensive  information,  indefatigable  industry,  are  all  absolutely 
neceBsary  to  any  tolerable  success  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs. The  English  statesman  now  a  days  has  to  deal  chiefly  with 
the  interior  interests  of  a  densely  peopled  and  highly  eiviliaed  com- 
munity. War,  which  formerly  employed  the  whole  attention  of  the 
state,  is  becoming  a  mere  episode  in  its  history.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  monarch,  however  ignorant  or  bigoted  he  may  be,  to  mis- 
nnderstand  the  import  and  bearing  of  this  great  revolution  in  hu- 
man affairs.  With  regard  to  the  lords,  I  have  in  another  chapter  al- 
Inded  to  the  process  which  seems  destined  to  bring  about  tlie  decay 
of  their  power  and  influence.  Wealth  constitutes  the  soul  of  an 
aristocracy.  Other  qualities  may  add  lustre  to  the  institution  ;  but 
it  is  wealth,  exclusive  wealth,  which  gives  it  a  firm  hold,  and  a 
commanding  authority,  in  society.  But  riches  are  now  obtained  by 
such  a  multitude  of  individuals,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  the 
foundation  of  a  privilege.  What  was  once  the  chief  element  of  an 
aristocracy,  is  now  a  great  element  of  popular  power.  The  same 
causes  which  conspired  to  create  an  hereditary  order,  are  now  at  work 
to  enfeeble  it.  The  English  nobility  are  no  longer  the  haughty  and 
powerful  barons  who  foi-merly  loiiied  it  over  the  commons.  They 
are  simply  among  the  most  polished  and  aflluent  gentlemen  of  the 
kingdom  :  guarded  for  the  present  by  a  sort  of  conventional  respect, 
but  no  longer  wielding  a  formidable  authority  over  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

The  French  have  very  recently  made  a  fundamental  alteration  in 
the  institution.  The  peerage  is  no  longer  hereditary.  An  event 
which  seventy  j'ears  s^o  would  have  startled  the  public  mind  through- 
ont  Europe,  has  been  brought  about  with  as  much  facility,  and  has 
created  as  little  sensation,  as  an  act  of  ordinary  legislation.  It  is 
true,  the  English  nobility  are  a  much  wealthier  body  than  the  French . 
But  the  English  commons  are  wealthier  than  the  French  "tiers 
etat,"  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  The  materials  for  constructing 
an  aristocracy  are  more  near  at  hand  in  England  than  in  France  ; 
but  the  uses  of  the  institution  would  seem  to  be  more  apparent  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  country. 

An  aristocracy  is  of  two  kinds.     It  may  be  so  numerous,  and 
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engross  so  largo  a  share  of  the  landed  property  of  the  connfry,  as 
to  form  a  component  and  very  substantial  part  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. This  was  at  one  period  the  case  in  almost  every  European 
state.  It  has  ceased  to  be  so  everywhere  except  in  Russia  and  Po- 
land ;  or  it  may  consist  of  so  small  a  number,  that  the  only  way 
to  compensate  for  its  want  of  strength,  and  to  preserve  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct order  in  the  state,  will  be  to  make  the  entire  members  a  con- 
stituent part  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature.  This  is  the  case  in 
Great  Britain,  except  so  far  as  regards  Scotch  and  Irish  peers,  a 
certain  number  of  whom  are  elected  by  their  own  order  to  seats  in 
the  house  of  lords.  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  are  not  so  numerous  as 
to  prevent  their  sitting  in  one  chamber,  along  with  the  English 
peers  ;  but  political  considerations,  growing  out  of  the  union  of  the 
three  countries,  have  given  rise  to  the  present  arrangement. 

But  where  a  nobility  compose  so  very  small  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  yet  aw  endowed  with  such  extensive  political  authority, 
the  incongruity  between  the  natural  influence  which  belongs  to 
them,  as  well-educated  gentlemen,  and  the  artificial  privileges  heaped 
npon  them,  must  strike  every  one  of  the  least  reflection,  no  matter 
how  familiarized,  he  may  have  become  with  such  a  state  of  society. 
To  remodel  the  institution,  therefore,  or  to  dispense  with  it  alto, 
gether,  would  do  no  violence,  would  cause  no  disturbance  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  As  the  change  would  be  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  would  but  second  a  movement  which 
is  in  full  progress,  so  it  would  affect  but  a  mere  handful  of  men. 
And  there  are  probably  no  persons  in  the  British  empire  more  ob- 
servant of  the  course  of  events,  more  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
the  day  is  approaching  when  it  will  be  impossible  to  oppose  their 
authority,  even  nominally,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  commons,  than 
the  nobility  themselves. 

While  the  active  political  authority  of  the  king  and  nobility  has 
been  graiiually  decreasing,  that  of  the  commons  has  been  as  con- 
stantly advancing.  The  same  cause,  the  dispersion  of  knowledge 
and  property,  has  produced  these  opposite  effects.  But  as  the  people 
rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  (even  though  we  confine  the  meaning 
of  people,  to  that  powerful  body  called  the  middle  class),  in  pro- 
portion as  they  participate,  although  indirectly,  in  the  affaiis  of 
govemment,  they  are  brought  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  every- 
thing which  appertains  to  the  machinery  of  government ;  and  have 
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a  doser  insight  into  tlie  character  and  motives  of  all  piihlio  men. 
Things  which  were  befora  regarded  as  mysterious  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  which  were  never  approached  without  a  feeling  of  awe, 
are  now  handled  and  touched,  and  become  thoroughly  familiar  to 
common  apprehension.  Wealth  originally  gave  privileges  to  a  few 
hundreds ;  but  it  has  now  given  intelligence  to  the  miiliou,  and  this 
enables  the  commoner  to  stand  upon  something  like  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  nobleman.  Men  are  never  able  to  take  exact  guage  of 
eaeh  other's  dimensions,  until  they  are  made  to  stand  side  by  side 
of  one  another  ;  when  those  qualities,  which  were  before  so  much 
magnified  by  the  mist  through  which  they  were  seen,  assume  their 
due  proportions  ;  and  the  individual  man  is  valued  more  for  what 
ho  possesses,  and  less  for  what  he  can  make  display  of.  The  char- 
acters of  public  men  appear  grand  and  colossal,  only  in  consequence 
of  the  illuminated  ground  on  which  they  are  exhibited. 

Tliere  is  one  branch  of  the  British  legislature  in  which  very  great 
alterations  may  be  made,  conformable  with  the  genius  of  the  age, 
without  immediately  affecting  the  absolute  theory  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  allhough  these  alterations  may  ultimately  disturb  the  whole 
balance  of  the  constitution,  and  lead  by  an  easy  transition  to  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  stnictnre  of  the  government.  The  house  of 
commons  is  elected  by  the  people,  but  to  what  extent  it  shall  be  the 
genuine  representative  of  the  popular  will,  depends  upon  the  high 
or  low  qualifications  of  the  members,  and  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  electoral  franchise.  If  the  qualifieations  in  both  instances 
were  lowered,  the  power  of  the  people  would  rise  in  proportion. 
Now  there  is  an  evident  tendency  in  that  direction  at  the  present 
day.  The  reform  bill,  which  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  acts  of 
the  British  parliament,  has  gone  a  gi'Cat  way  toward  altering  the 
relative  influence  of  different  parts  of  the  government.  But  the 
achievement  of  one  reformation  renders  the  necessity  of  others 
more  easily  discernible,  and  very  frequently  paves  the  way  for  a 
change  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  which  had  not  before  been 
dreamed  of.  The  basis  of  representation,  in  all  human  probability, 
will  continue  to  be  enlarged,  until  the  house  of  commons  has  ac- 
quired such  a  preponderant  weight,  as  to  make  every  one  see  the 
extreme  incongruity  of  a  legislative  body,  which  fairly  represents 
all  the  substantial  interests  of  the  state,  standing  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  two  institutions  which  have  no  immediate  dependence 
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upon  the  pulilic  will.  It  is  true  the  coiicii  lei  ce  of  ll  e  hu  i  l  of 
commons  wi!l  be  necessary  to  any  ftirther  lef  im  ot  pirliamentar  ■ 
representation.  Indeed  the  laws,  which  are  designe  I  to  eflei.t  that 
object,  must  be  supposed  to  originate  in  the  popular  b  ancli  An  I 
it  may  be  said,  that  it  will  be  the  evident  inteiest  of  the  members  to 
oppose  every  plan  by  which  the  field  of  competition  lor  then  own 
seats  shall  be  widened,  or  by  which  the  numbei-s  ot  tlieir  constit- 
uents shall  be  so  multiplied  as  to  render  th  miessea'.ily  manageiUe, 
by  either  intrigue  or  bribery.  These  considerations  did  not  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1832.  Public  opinion,  when  it  has  ac- 
quired a  certain  amount  of  strength,  acts  upon  the  mind  with  as 
much  force,  and  as  absolute  certainty,  as  the  most  powerful  motives 
of  self  interest.  The  temper  and  dispositions  of  men  become  in- 
flamed, as  well  as  their  understandings  enlightened.  The  new 
fashion  of  thinking  becomes  contagions,  aad  takes  possession  of 
society,  without  aay  one  being  aware  whither  it  is  carrying  him. 
Indeed  the  causes  which  lead  to  any  great  changes  in  the  structure 
of  society,  are  never  under  the  immediate  control  of  men.  They 
determine  the  will,  instead  of  the  will  determining  them. 

It  is  through  the  operation  of  a  great  many  cansea  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  property,  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  great  middle  class  in  society,  and  the  giving  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  a  distinct  voice  and  commanding  influence 
in  the  legislature,  that  the  public  mindmiybe  irresistibly  conducted 
to  a  change  in  the  fundamental  laws,  by  which  the  ofiicett.  of  every 
department  of  the  government  will  be  rendeied  stiictly  responsible 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  chief  magistiato  and  the  senate 
should  continue  to  bo  hereditary,  when  th"  populir  bo  ly  has  become 
so  numerous  and  so  powerful,  as  to  swallow  up  the  distinction  ofi 
classes.  The  creation  of  a  king  and  nobility  may  be  said  to  have 
been  originally  owingto  the  inordinate  influence  which  the  imagina- 
tion exercises  over  the  minds  of  men,  at  an  early  stage  of  society. 
But  reflection,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  present  age, 
is  a  wonderful  extinguisher  of  the  imagination,  in  all  affairs  of  real 
life. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  principle  of  virtual  representation, 
which  is  incorporated  into  British  institutions,  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  any  other  government  which  has  existed.  But  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  perpetuate  the  system,  it  has  many  intrinsic 
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defects.  The  great  advantage  of  actual  representation  consists  in 
its  fixing  tlie  attention  of  all  classes  upon  the  conduct  of  public 
men.  It  thus  initiates  the  people  into  an  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  system,  and  founds  their  attactment  to 
government  upon  their  interests.  Virtual  representation  is  without 
these  advantages.  However  powerful  public  opinion  may  be,  and 
although  it  may  prevent  acts  of  injustice  in  the  gross,  yet  it  cannot 
reach  them  in  detail.  The  system  of  public  measures,  and  the  con- 
duct of  public  men,  arc  made  up  of  an  infinite  nnmbev  of  acts, 
each  of  which  may  be  inconsiderable,  and  yet  the  aggregate  of  in- 
calculable importance.  When  the  rulers  of  the  state  are  not  sub- 
jected to  a  strict  aceoantability,  they  betome  a  law  to  themselves  ; 
they  create  a  standard  of  opinion  withm  their  own  i,irile  which 
necessarily  weakens  the  force  of  that  general  opinion  who  e  office 
it  is  to  watch  over  the  actions  of  all  the  functionane'!  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  there  is  a  species  of  adventitious  luthonty  attached 
to  all  human  institutions  which,  after  all  muit  con  e  m  for  a  very 
large  share  in  the  government  of  mankind  But  the  American 
experiment  has  demonstrated  that  free  institutions  po  ^e'ii  this 
quality,  to  as  great  extent  as  either  monarchy  or  anstoeraf  j  The 
popular  mind  clothes  all  the  symbols  and  insignia  of  a  legitimate 
authority,  with  the  same  sort  of  veneration  and  respect  wliich  con- 
tribute to  uphold  the  artificial  forms  of  government. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  might  be  supposed  to  stand  in 
the  ivay  of  all  interference  with  the  fundamental  laws,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  alteration  in  the  existing  theory  of  the  government.  The 
middle  class  are,  in  effect,  the  governing  class  in  Great  Britain,  By 
them  everything  must  be  done.  And  it  may  be  insisted  that,  when 
this  class  reflect  upon  the  perfect  security  which  they  now  enjoy, 
they  will  be  anwiliing  to  exchange  it  for  an  untried  state  of  being  ; 
that  they  will  be  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  advantage  which 
a  system  of  institutions,  in  part  artificial,  has  in  producing  domestic 
quiet,  and  inspiring  an  instinctive  obedience  to  the  laws.  They  may 
fear  that  all  industrious  occupations,  which  now  confer  comfort  and 
independence  upon  them,  may  he  interfered  with,  if  they  give  coun- 
tenance to  any  further  changes,  no  matter  how  just,  and  how  bene- 
ficial in  many  respects,  those  changes  may  be.  In  short  tliey  may 
be  convinced,  that  if  royalty  and  aristocracy  are  evils,  they  are  at 
any  rate  necessary  evils  in  the  government  of  an  ancient  society. 
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Ttere  is,  no  doubt,  force  in  these  considerations:  but  thoy  presup- 
pose, and  riglitly  too,  a  high  degree  of  reflection  among  that  class; 
and  it  is  this  reflection  which,  on  the  one  hand,  constitutes  a  guar- 
antee against  the  mischiefs  which  are  apprehended;  and  on  the 
other,  is  a  sure  presage  of  very  material  changes  in  the  structure  of 
of  the  govomment.  These  changes  will  only  be  postponed  to  a 
period  when  they  will  cease  to  he  regarded  as  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  will  appear  to  he  a  natural  tmnsition  of  the  institutions 
into  a  position  already  prepared  for  them.  They  will  he  preceded 
by  a  very  important  measure:  one  which  will  place  all  the  members 
of  the  middle  class  upon  the  same  footing,  and  give  them  all  an 
equal  voice  in  the  government.  For,  although  1  have  represented 
the  middle  class  as  holding  the  balance  of  power,  yet  it  is  not  the 
entire  body,  but  only  a  part,  which  possesses  this  influence.  Not 
all  the  middle  class  are  comprehended  in  the  list  of  voters.  The 
qualifications  of  electors  might  descend  much  lower,  and  take  in  a 
very  numerous  and  substantial  part  of  the  population  which  is  now 
left  out.  Moreover,  the  possession  of  personal,  as  well  as  real  and 
leasehold  property,  might  be  made  a  qualification.  When  these 
two  measures,  so  natural  and  so  easy  of  adoption,  are  actually  ac- 
complished, the  danger  to  society  will  no  longer  seem  to  consist  in 
taking  down  a  part  of  the  government,  in  order  to  reconstruct  it; 
but  rather  in  permitting  it  to  stand  as  it  is,  not  representing  the 
popular  will,  and  yet,  the  popular  will,  possessing  all  power  and 
authority. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  have  a 
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it  may  be  asked,  whore  is  the  necessity  of  this  arrangement,  when 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  already  reptesented.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  population.  In  a  repre- 
sentative republic,  ihe  composition  of  society  is  exceedingly  uniform: 
there  is  no  order  of  nobility;  a  character  of  consistency  and  homo- 
geneity is  impressed  upon  it  from  the  beginning.  But  in  a  state 
differently  constituted,  there  must  be  some  additional  contrivance, 
in  order  to  give  this  character  of  unity  to  the  whole  government. 
It  is  supposed  that  an  hereditary  monarch,  holding  his  title  inde- 
pendently of  the  two  great  classes,  will  answer  this  purpose.  It 
may  even  be  supposed  that  he  will  answer  it  better,  in  a  highly  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  than  in  one  which  has  made  little  progress 
in  knowledge  and  refinement.  In  the  former,  both  classes  are  pow- 
erful; in  the  latter,  the  nobility  alone  are  so.  In  the  first,  he  will 
be  not  merely  disposed,  hut  compelled,  to  act  as  arbiter  between 
the  two  orders;  in  the  last,  he  will  endeavor  either  to  render  the  no- 
bility subservient  to  his  designs,  or,  failing  in  this,  he  will  be  en- 
gaged in  a  perpetual  conflict  with  them.  In  either  event,  the  inte- 
rests of  society  would  be  endangered.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  nations  which  have  made  great  progi-ess  in  cultivation, 
and  among  whom  knowledge  is  widely  diffused,  should  obstinately 
cling  to  the  office  of  king,  long  after  the  state  of  society  in  which  it 
originated  has  passed  away. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  institu- 
tions in  an  advanced  state  of  society.  The  popular  class  itself  be- 
comes divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  middle  and  the  plebeian 
class.  Each  of  these  grows  in  magnitude  as  the  society  advances; 
so  much  80,  that  the  order  of  nobility  loses  its  original  character  as 
a  component  part  of  the  society,  although  it  retains  it  place  in  the 
government.  Tlie  great  object  now,  is  to  bridle  the  unruly  and 
licentious  habits  of  the  plebeian  clas»,  and  the  authority  of  a  king, 
added  to  that  of  the  nobility,  is  thought  to  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  the  power  of  the  nobility  had  not  declined,  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  their  using  the  plebeian  class,  ia  order  to  curb  the  in- 
dependence of  the  middle  class.  But  the  fact  that  they  retain  their 
place  in  the  government,  while  their  personal  authority  is  dimin- 
ished, enables  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  commons,  to  exercise 
just  so  much  influence  as  is  necessary  to  check  the  encroachments  of 
n  class.    -\n  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  commons,  now 
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tliat  these  have  become  formidable  from  their  wealth,  would  be  an 
invasion  of  their  own,  unless  they  could  make  the  whole  body  of 
plebeians  instnimental  in  deKigns  against  the  middle  claas.  But 
this  they  are  disabled  from  doing.  And  as  the  ting  was  at  first  en- 
trusted with  the  sword,  in  order  to  keep  peace  between  the  nobility 
and  the  people,  he  is  now  entrusted  with  it,  in  oi-der  to  keep  peace 
between  the  two  orders  into  ivhieh  the  people  itself  is  divided.  The 
standing  army  of  Gi-eat  Britain  is  kept  np  solely  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  part  of  the  system  of  internal  police,  only  designed  for  the 
whole  kingdom  as  the  constabulary  force  is  designed  for  a  town  or 
county.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  old  and 
new  order  of  things.  In  tiic  first,  there  was  clanger  of  encroach- 
ments of  the  nobility  upon  the  people,  and  of  the  people  upon  the 
nobility.  In  the  last,  the  danger  apprehended  is  all  on  one  side;  it 
is  of  encroachments  of  the  plebeians  upon  the  middle  class.  May 
there  not,  then,  be  danger  in  the  fmther  progress  of  society,  of  an 
oppressive  exercise  of  power  as  against  the  lower  classes.  If  all 
other  orders,  king,  nobility,  and  commons,  are  leagued  together 
against  them,  may  they  not  ultimately  be  driven  to  the  wall,  and 
one  half  of  the  population  be  subjugated  by  the  other  half.  But  in 
truth,  the  change  is  highly  favorable  to  great  moderation  in  all  parts 
of  the  society.  Instead  of  a  powerful  patrician  class,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  commoners,  we  have  a  handful  of  patricians,  and  a  vast  body 
of  commoners.  Power  has  been  displaced  from  the  position  it  for- 
merly occupied.  The  influence  of  the  middle  class  has  been  pro- 
digiously augmented,  and  that  of  the  nobles  proportionally  diminished 
Not  only  has  power  changed  hands,  but  the  new  power  which  has 
risen  up  is  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  that  which  it  has 
superseded.  The  commons  are  too  feeble,  singly,  to  embark  in  any 
schemes  detrimental  to  the  pul  lio  interest  they  aie  too  numezoua 
to  make  it  an  object  to  do  so.  Put  then  strength  in  the  aggregate, 
enables  them  to  exercise  a  deci  ive  influence  and  authority  over 
other  parts  of  the  society.  The  ii  ter\ention  of  the  nobility  m  the 
disputes  between  the  commons  anl  the  proletanan'i  has  eei&el  to 
be  necessary.  For,  Ist,  there  is  a  slron},er  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween these  two  classes  than,  between  the  nobility  and  the  plebeians, 
2d,  the  exercise  of  force  in  the  name  of  the  commons  is  productive 
of  less  exasperation  than  its  exercise  by  the  nobility.  The  great  use 
of  the  commons  at  present,  is  to  temper  the  power  which  the  no- 
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bility  might  lie  disposed  to  exercise  against  the  plebeian  class.  3d, 
as  the  population  has  hecome  more  homogeneous,  since  tlie  decay 
of  the  personal  authority  of  the  nobles,  it  ia  a  system  of  general 
order  which  is  now  sought  to  he  preserved;  and  that  end  is  best 
attained  where  the  authoiity  which  presides  over  the  public  welfare, 
represents  the  general  iviil  of  the  community,  and  not  merely  the 
particular  interests  of  a  class  When  political  power  was  very 
nearly  divided  between  the  nobilitj  and  the  commons,  it  was  neces- 
rary,  in  addition  to  the  means  which  each  posse'ised  for  protecting 
its  own  interests,  that  a  third  power,  an  heieditaiy  monarcli,  should 
be  instituted  to  prevent  any  excess  of  power  by  either  of  the  con- 
flicting orders.  And  when  the  popular  body  became  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  intervention  of  this  third  power  was  still  deemed 
necessary,  in  order  to  compose  their  dissensions.  But  when  in  the 
further  progress  of  society,  the  mid  He  1  -  ent'  ely  overshadows 
all  others,  and  absorbs  all  influence  and  all  effect  e  power,  the  per- 
sonal authority  of  the  monarch  is  r  Iso  enfeeble  1  It  is  then  that  a 
government  in  which  the  commons  a  e  ep  e  ented  by  an  esecutive 
magistrate,  and  two  chambers  in  the  le^  lat  e  1  e  omes  abundant- 
ly strong  to  quell  insuiTection,  and  i  s  lorlnatont  fhelaws.  The 
experiment  of  the  American  govemn  e  t  f  II  ot  instruction  on 
this  subject.  The  utmost  vigor  and  de  o  1  a  e  been  displayed 
by  both  the  federal  and  state  govemme  t  n  uppressing  tumult 
and  disorder.  A  government  which  knows  that  it  represents  the 
opinions  and  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  necessarily 
a  strong  one,  and  goes  straight  forwai-d  to  its  end,  without  any  of 
those  misgivings  which  peiple'v  the  holders  of  a  less  legitimate  au- 
thority. 

Mixed  government,  then,  maj  be  described  as  the  transition 
state  from  pure  monarchy  to  repiesentatnegovernment.  Wemust 
not  consider  it  as  the  form  in  which  the  institutions  are  destined  to 
be  permanently  cast.  The  most  eminent  English  statesmen  of  both 
parties  are  accustomed  to  pronounce  it  the  best  without  any  qualifi- 
cation. But  there  is  a  wonderful  proclivity  even  among  the  most 
enlightened  minds,  to  believe  each  step  in  the  progress  of  society  to 
be  the  best,  and  the  final  step.  This  law  of  ournatureis  notwithoui 
its  use.  Each  step  may  be  one  of  indefinite  duration.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  render  it  popular,  so  that  society  may  not  go  bade, 
instead  of  moving  forward.     The  force  of  public  o])inion  is  thus  or- 
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rayed  in  favor  of  each  successive  advance  ;  and  when  further  change 
hecomes  desirable,  society  is  prepared  for  it,  hy  reason  of  the  pro- 
gress it  has  already  made.  And  this  leads  to  other  and  still  more 
important  views  in  relation  to  this  matter.  For  a  oonsiderahle 
period  prior  to  each  step  in  advance,  there  is  a  general  fermentation 
among  the  minds  of  men.  New  opinions  and  doctrines  are  freeJy 
discussed,  and  resolutely  proclaimed.  A  close  ohserver  of  English 
society  at  the  present  day,  one  who  has  noticed  the  wide  extent  to 
which  libera!  opinions  are  circulated  among  all  classes,  wiil  find 
more  cogent  reasons  than  those  suggested  hy  mere  theoretical  pro- 
priety, why  the  existing  form  of  society  is  not  destined  to  last  for- 
ever. If  popular  intelligence  and  power  continue  to  make  much 
further  progress,  it  will  he  impossible  to  preserve  the  sentiment  of 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  in  its  pristine  force.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  commons  will  be  disposed  to  uphold  the  existing  frame  of 
government  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  heat  on  the  whole  ;  and 
undoubtedly  in  this  event  it  will  be  maintained.  But  what  shall 
we  say,  if  among  that  very  class,  opinions  of  an  opposite  character 
are  widely  diffused.  The  commons  may  battle  against  the  opinions 
of  any  other  class,  but  they  cannot  make  war  upon  their  own. 
What  is  now  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  will  become  matter 
for  familiar  every-day  conversation.  The  principles  which  hold 
together  tie  old  fabric  arc  already  shaken,  hut  the  blows  will  be  so 
constant,  that  it  may  ultimately  be  undermined.  An  illusion  of  the 
imagination  cannot  be  kept  alive  by  reasoning  upon  it,  when  the 
creature  of  the  imagination  becomes  himself  the  reasoner.  A  close 
body,  like  the  ancient  priesthood  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan,  might 
persirade  others  to  accept  their  impostures,  but  they  never  accepted 
them  themselves.  And  whenever  any  error  or  imposture  is  thorough- 
ly penetrated  hy  the  popular  mind,  it  is  sure  to  be  assailed  on  all 
sides,  until  it  loses  its  force  upon  the  imagination.  When  the  secret 
can  no  longer  be  kept,  because  so  many  are  let  into  it,  there  is  an 
end  of  its  influence  upon  society.  A  profound  and  original  writer,* 
in  exposing  the  unsoundness  of  what  is  termed  "the  development 
hypothesis,"  remarks,  that  it  is  impossible  to  travel  hy  railroad,  or 
steamboat,  without  hearing  the  freest  discussion  of  this  question.  If 
a  doctrine  SO  abstruse,  and.  so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  piir- 

•  "  FootBteps  of  the  Creator"— By  H.  Miller. 
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suits,  and  speculations  of  men,  lias  become  the  Bnhject  of  bold  and 
nnreserved  discussion,  it  is  not  Enrprising  that  political  qitestionB, 
which  howe^ei  abstract,  are  mingled  with  all  the  affairs  of  men, 
should  be  made  the  subjpit  of  general  and  familiar  conversation. 

In  that  form  of  society  to  which  I  have  supposed  the  present  cur- 
rent of  events  is  tending,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  disturb  the  ques- 
tion of  universal  suffrage.  Every  department  of  government  in  the 
United  States  was  representative  before  universal  suffrage  was  in- 
troduced. A  moderate  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  would  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  that  great  body 
denominated  the  commons  or  middle  class,  but  tlie  artificial  struc- 
tures of  king  and  nobility  will  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  those 
interests. 

The  system  of  patronage  which  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the 
British  government,  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  institutions 
of  king  and  nobility.  There  is  no  subject  which  has  more  deeply 
engaged  the  attention  of  enlightened  men  in  that  country,  ever  since 
the  memorable  resolution  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has 
inei-eased,  is  increasing  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  It  has  exercised 
the  minds  of  great  numbers  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  such 
speculations.  The  black  book  of  England,  a  work  of  unimpeached 
authority,  lets  us  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  curious  machinery 
by  which  this  patronage  is  so  wielded,  as  to  enable  a  small  number 
to  domineer  over  the  great  body  of  the  people.  I  shall  notice  a  few 
instances  only :  1st.  Almost  all  offices  in  the  West  Indies,  both 
civil  and  judicial,  are  discharged  by  deputy,  the  principal  residing  in 
England.  2d,  Pluralities  exist  to  an  enormous  extent,  both  in 
state  and  chiuiih.  3d.  Sine  hundred  and  fifty-six  pensioners  and 
placemen  receive  the  immense  sum  of  £2,788,907.  4.  Sinecures 
exist  for  life,  with  reversions  sometimes  to  persons  in  the  cradle,  to 
the  amount  of  £1,500,0000.  5.  Many  offices  even  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, arc  discharged  by  deputy.  6.  From  the  returns  of  1833,  there 
were  sixty  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  holding  offices  and 
receiving  emoluments  from  civil  appointments,  sinecures,  etc.,  ex- 
clusive of  eighty-three  holding  naval  and  military  commissions. 
And  there  are  so  many  as  eighty-five  membere  who  enjoy  church 
patronage.  7.  The  vast  patronage  of  the  church,  of  which  the  king 
is  head,  and  to  the  principal  offices  in  which  he  appoints.  8.  The 
16 
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firm  and  irresponsible  tenure  of  tlie  whole  Lody  of  civil  officers.  The 
power  which  this  confers,  the  important  agency  it  liaa  in  binding  to 
the  crown  a  vast  organized  corps,  interested  in  holding  all  soiis  of 
abuses,  is  equally  evident. 

The  patronage  of  the  American  president  is  not  only  small  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  British  king,  but  is  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent character.  Real  duties  are  annexed  to  all  the  offices,  which  are 
dispensed  by  the  former.  If  the  president  appoints  with  a  view  to  his 
re-olection,  the influenceemolumentconferredonthe persons  appoint- 
ed is  incoasiderable.  The  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  trust  is  short, 
so  is  that  of  his  appointees.  Both  are  placed  on  their  good  behavior 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  insecurity  of  their  places.  But  the  king 
has  ftu  ai-my  of  ofSccrs  for  life ;  for  not  one  in  twenty  go  out  on ,  a 
change  of  administration.  The  fluctuation  of  offices  in  America  is 
a  source  of  security  to  the  institutions,  independently  of  the  good  ef- 
fect it  has  in  introdBcing  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  to  an 
acquaintance  with  public  affairs.  The  displacement  of  a  number  of 
civil  officers  in  the  United  States  is  simply  an  application  of  the 
principle  of  rotation,  which  takes  place  in  the  election  of  the  presi- 
dent himself.  Tlic  blind  and  arbitrary  rale  of  the  choice  by  lot,  is 
superseded  by  one  wMch  is  clear  and  intelligible.  Eeniovals  may 
undoubtedly  be  made  from  improper  motives  ;  and  I  know  nothing 
which  would  impart  to  political  affairs  so  lofty  a  character,  as  that 
all  the  good  which  is  done  to  society  should  be  done  from  perfectly 
pure  motives.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  next  thing  most 
desirable,  is  to  make  sure  tkat  the  good  should  at  any  rate  be  per- 
formed. The  great  principle  in  the  American  government  is,  that 
powei'  should  never  be  coafei-red  on  the  best  man,  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  worst  wottld  be  liable  to  abuse.  Hence  the  inde  which 
establishes  a  moderate  tenure  of  office  for  the  executive  and  members 
of  the  legislature  ;  and  the  same  rule  runs  through  tlio  appointment 
of  all  the  subordinate  administrative  officers.  If  I  wore  asked  what 
is  the  secret  spring  which  actuated  the  leaders  of  parties  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  the  selection  of  a  president,  I  should  say  it  was  the 
desire  to  elect  the  man  who  was  most  approachable.  Men  of  mode- 
rate talents  are  much  more  so  than  men  of  superior  endowments. 
But  from  the  choosing  men  of  moderate  talents,  and  of  unexcep- 
tionable character,  flow  a  great  number  of  consequences  which  are 
of  inestimable  advantage.     A  patrician  class  is  dispersed,  as  soon  as 
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it  shows  itself,  wliile  the  power  of  the  middle  class  is  strengthened 
and  consolidated.  And  with  the  frail  materials  we  liave  with 
which  to  erect  government  of  any  kind,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
we  can  never  do  so  well  as  hy  reposing  the  political  powerwith  that 
class  chiefly. 

English  writers  speak  of  the  ease  with  which  their  govemmeat 
sustains  an  enormons  patronage.  But  it  would  he  more  correct  to 
speak  of  the  ease  with  which  a  well  oiganized  system  of  patronage 
may  be  made  to  sustain  government.  For  what  is  it  we  intend, 
when  we  epeak  of  the  ability  of  monarchical  government  to  sustain 
pati'onage.  It  simply  means,  that  the  system  of  pati'onage  is  so 
firmly  fenced  in,  so  thoroughly  supported  by  the  rich  and  powerful, 
that  it  becomes  a  self -perpetuating  institution,  producing  quiet,  be- 
cause it  stifles,  without  removing  discontent.  The  feature  which  is 
most  calculated  to  produce  alarm,  is  the  very  thing  whicli  hides  the 
vices  of  the  system  from  view. 

The  corrupting  influence  of  patronage  is  less  in  a  republic  than  in 
a  mouarchy.  1st.  Because  the  power  and  emoluments  bestowed  are 
greatly  inferior.  2d.  Because  they  are  so  insecure.  3d.  Because 
real  duties,  duties  which  demand  unremitted  attention  and  industry, 
are  attached  to  all  offices,  4th.  The  candidates  are  greatly  more 
numerous  in  popular  than  in  monarchical  governments,  so  that  the 
people  exercise  a  perpetual  check  upon  each  other.  5th.  The  list  of 
public  offices  is  exceedingly  diminutive  when  compared  with  the 
uumber  of  the  electors,  6th.  The  multitude  disappointed,  and  in- 
terested in  voting  against  the  chief  magistrate,  when  he  is  a  candi- 
date a  second  time,  is  so  much  more  formidable  than  that  of  the 
appointees.  These  circumstances  render  the  misehiefs  of  patronage 
in  a  representative  republic,  much  less  than  the  theory  of  such  a 
government  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  executive  dispenses  of- 
fices to  the  people,  and  to  the  people  he  is  indebted  for  his  election. 
Yet  this  patronage  is  comparatively  impotent  in  securing  his  re- 
election. The  number  dissatisfied,  in  conjunction  with  the  still 
greater  number  who  have  no  expectation  of  obtaining  office,  is  so 
immense  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  chief  magisti'afe  in  ten  will 
bo  re-elected.  The  practice  of  electing  for  one  term  has  gi'own  np 
since  executive  patronage  has  been  vastly  enlaiged.  It  may  he  sup- 
posed that  the  public  interests  will  be  damaged  by  not  nj-electing 
an  officer  who  has  already  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  pub- 
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lie  affairs.  But  in  proportion  as  the  institutions  of  a  country  are 
matui'ed  and  perfected,  less  talent  is  requisite  for  conducting  them. 
Public  business  becomes  organized  into  a  regular  system,  and  little 
is  left  for  the  incumbent  unless  ho  has  the  temerity  to  depart  from 
that  system.  To  the  stability  of  office  is  substituted  the  stability  of 
a  complicated  system,  easy  to  administer,  and  yet  difficult  to  break 
in  upon. 

I  have  observed  that  the  system  of  patronage  in  Great  Britain 
contributes  mightily  to  strengthen  the  poiver  of  the  king  and  aristo- 
cracy. But  there  are  some  circumstances  which,  independently  of 
the  growing  authority  of  the  commonalty,  have  a  contrary  ten- 
dency, and  not  the  less  so  that  tliey  arc  of  a  moro  hidden  character, 
and  act  silently  and  imperceptibly  «pon  the  government.  That  the 
defects  of  a  government  should  gradually  lead  to  an  alteration  in  its 
Btmcture,  will  not  appear  suprisiog,  hut  that  its  excellencies  should 
have  the  same  effect,  is  still  more  surprising,  and  would  not  be  apt 
to  strike  the  mind  of  any  but  a  close  observer.  A  very  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  European  society  in  very  modern  times,  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  what  are  called  the  superior  classes.  For- 
merly crimes,  and  every  species  of  disorder,  were  committed  by  the 
men  who  belonged  to  those  classes,  fully  as  much  as  by  those  who 
filled  the  inferior  ranks.  In  modem  times,  and  more  particularly 
in  Great  Britain,  outrages  against  life  and  property  are  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  lowest  walks  of  life.  This  change  in  the  man- 
ners, is  one  reason  why  society  is  so  much  more  easily  governed 
than  formerly.  Crimes  are  now  strictly  personal,  and  are  no  part 
of  the  habitual  conduct  of  the  governing  class.  This,  to  all  appear- 
ance, confers  a  great  advantage  upon  that  class.  It  does  so  in 
reality,  for  a  very  considerable  period.  It  evidently  gives  populari- 
ty to  the  government  of  that  class,  Mid  wins  over  to  it  the  obedience 
of  all  other  orders.  But  it  is  also  evident  that  the  more  the  mannere 
of  the  higher  ranks  are  likened  to  those  of  the  middle  class,  the 
greater  is  the  authority  and  influence  which  the  last  acquire.  The 
middle  class  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  more  distinguished  for 
energy,  sagacity,  and  information,  than  any  other  class  during  any 
period  of  European  history.  That  the  substantial  excellencies  of 
their  character  should  be  copied  by  those  who  wield  so  much  politi- 
cal influence,  is  not  so  much  a  compliment  (for  with  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do)  as  a  recognition  that  that  class  have  certain  elements 
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of  public  and  private  virtue,  wiiich,  wLen  they  have  full  play,  make 
up  the  whole  of  public  and  private  prosperity.  But  if  these  are  the 
qualities  most  essential  both  in  public  and  private  life,  they  are  the 
very  ones  which  are  the  best  fitted  to  govern  mankind.  And  as  the 
commonalty  are  a  numerous  and  powerful  body,  and  the  aristocracy 
a  small  one,  it  may  happen  that  the  whole  effective  authority 
of  the  state  may  slide,  not  from  any  set  purpose  or  preconceived  de- 
sign, but  insensibly  and  quietly,  into  the  hands  of  the  former ;  and 
then  it  must  be  admitted,  it  would  not  be  a  work  of  great  difficul- 
ty so  to  change  the  institutions,  as  to  make  their  outward  form  cor- 
respond with  the  genius  which  animated  them.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  thit  it  would  not  only  not  be  difficult,  bat 
that  it  would  be  the  end  to  which  society  would  straightforward 
tend,  as  not  only  the  most  natural  but  as  affording,  in  the  altered 
condition  of  the  social  organization  the  most  effectual  means  of 
giving  strength  and  stability  to  the  institutions. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  is  calculated  to  aiTCSt  our  at- 
tention. A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  Euro- 
pean courts-  The  regime,  the  domestic  police,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  of  the  princely  mansion,  is  totally  different  from  what  it  was 
formerly.  Never  were  the  manners  so  thoroughly  dissolute,  so  corrupt, 
as  in  the  time  of  Louis  tlie  Fifteenth  of  France,  and  Charles  the  Second 
of  England,  Sothing  of  the  kind  is  witnessed  at  the  present  day. 
The  French  revolution  of  1789  revolutionized  the  manners  of  the 
French  court,  and  Napoleon  was  the  first  monarch  who  introduced 
something  like  decency  and  propriety  iu  the  princely  household. 
The  English  revolution,  a  century  earlier,  effected  the  same  thing  in 
that  conntiy.  The  manners  which  formerly  prevailed,  and  which 
were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  court,  would  not  be 
tolerated  at  the  present  day. 

The  cause  of  this  great  change  is  evidently  to  be  found  in  the 
power  which  public  opinion  has  acquired.  The  prince  and  the  no- 
bles, who  were  elevated  so  high,  as  to  be  exempt  from  its  control, 
are  now  made  directly  responsible  to  it.  But  what  has  given  being 
to  this  public  opinion.  Evidently  the  rise  of  that  great  class  whom 
we  denominate  the  commonalty,  whose  habits  of  life  are  for  the 
most  part  alien  to  anything  like  unbridled  licentiousness,  and  whoso 
numbers  add  great  weight  and  authority  to  the  new  law  which  is 
imposed  upon  society.     Thus  the  prince,  as  well  as  the  nobleman. 
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finds  himself  involuntarily  copying  after  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  middle  claps.  The  exterior  may  he  more  refined,  hut  the  ground 
wort  is  the  same.  This  singular  and  unexpected  consequence,  how- 
ever, follows  from  this  revolution  ia  the  manners.  Kingly  power, 
and  grandeur  strike  the  imagination  with  infinitely  less  force  than 
formerly.  The  very  fact,  that  the  monarch  was  lifted  so  high,  as  to 
be  absolved  from  all  restraint,  that  he  was  not  only  not  amenable  to 
the  laws,  but  not  amenable  to  those  conventional  mles  which  preside 
over  the  manners  of  a  civilized  society,  gave  an  imposing  air  to 
everything  which  pertained  to  his  office.  How  this  should  happen, 
how  he  who  was  set  so  high,  whose  conduct  should  ho  so  just,  and 
his  manners  so  unexceptionable,  should  be  polluted  with  so  many 
vices,  seemed  to  be  inexplicable  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  iaexplica- 
hle,  imparted  additional  mystery  to  the  royal  authority.  That  so 
startling  a  contradiction  should  exist,  and  no  one  ho  ahle  to  answer 
why  it  was  permitted,  acted  like  a  charm  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  masses.  Kingly  power  was  not  only  a  great  office,  but  more 
than  that,  it  was  a  great  mystery.  The  heathen  mythology  exer- 
cised a  sovereign  mast«ry  over  the  popular  mind,  although  tlie  gods 
were  tainted  with  every  species  of  vice.  The  human  mind  could 
probably  give  no  other  explanation  of  this  anomaly,  than  that  if 
they  were  not  lifted  so  high  as  to  he  absolved  from  all  the  laws  which 
govern  mankind,  they  would  partake  of  the  character  of  men,  and 
would  cease  to  he  gods. 

Thus  in  proportion  as  princes  mend  their  manners,  and  practise 
those  virtues  which  give  dignity  to  the  individual,  in  whatever  sta- 
tion he  is  placed,  in  tho  same  proportion,  do  they  contribute  to 
break  the  spell  which  inspired  unlimitett  obedience  among  all  classes. 
If  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  those  homely  virtues,  which  adorn 
their  subjects,  has  become  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  fashion  not  arbi- 
trarily taken  up,  but  imposed  by  the  irresistible  course  of  events, 
the  notion  may  gradually  insinuate  itself  into  the  minds  of  those 
subjects,  that  government  is  not  a  grand  mystery,  nor  the  prince  an 
impersonation  of  the  deity ;  that  as  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  a  re- 
ceived maxim  in  politics,  that  government  should  be  administered 
for  their  advantage,  that  advantage  would  he  most  certainly  at- 
tained by  the  appointment  of  responsible  agents  hy  themselves. 
Once  a  delusion  of  the  imagination  is  broken  np,  men  begin  to  rea- 
son ;  and  allhongh  I  do  not  undertake  to  predict  what  form  the  in- 
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Rtitutiona  will  assume  an  tumlred  or  even  fifty  years  lience,  yet  there 
is  nothing  inconceivable,  notliing  unreasonable  in  the  supposifioa> 
that  within  the  shortest  of  those  periods,  a  firm,  wise,  and  vigorous 
representative  government  may  be  established  in  the  British  Isles. 

There  is,  thea,  a  very  general  conviction  tl)at  the  present  state  of 
things  cannot  last  forever— that  royalty  and  aristocracy  cannotstand 
secure  amid  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  revolution  is  half  accomplished.  The  middle  class  at  a 
future  day  need  not  say  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  you  may 
squander  the  wealth  of  the  state,  provided  you  will  protect  us  against 
the  assaults  of  the  lower  classes.  For  they  will  be  able  to  protect 
themselves  as  effectively,  and  with  infinitely  less  expense  ;  while  at 
the  same  tin\e,  innumerable  abuses  and  deformities  in  the  system, 
which  have  no  other  use  than  to  prop  up  an  exceedingly  artificial 
form  of  government,  wil!  be  extirpated. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THE  LEGISLATI^'E  POWER. 


The  great  defect  of  what  is  termed  pure  democracy,  as  distin- 
guished from  representative  government,  consists  in  this,  that  the 
former  is  without  an  estahlished  system  of  laws.  The  momentary 
and  fluctuating  will  of  the  people  constitutes  the  law  on  every  ocea- 
sion  ; — which  is  the  reason  why  that  form  of  government  is  the 
worst  except  despotism.  Nor  does  there  at  first  sight  seem  to  he 
any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  pre-estahlished  ordinances  to 
hind  the  people,  when  they  assist  personally  at  every  public  delib- 
eration. Their  will  constitutes  (he  law,  because  there  is  no  superior 
human  power  behind  them  to  draw  them  hack  when  error  is  about 
to  be  committed.  For  error,  politically,  is  out  of  the  question. 
Every  such  assembly  is  itself  a  convention  of  tlie  people.  Its  last 
declaration,  as  it  is  the  fi-eshest  expression  of  the  public  will,  is 
also  a  full  expression  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 

But  there  is  no  democratic  republic  which  has  existed,  in  which 
the  inconveniences,  not  to  say  the  manifold  evils,  which  spring  from 
such  a  scheme  of  government,  have  not  been  felt.  There  is  not  one 
which  has  not  departed  widely  from  the  theory  on  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  he  founded.  Solon  drew  up  a  body  of  laws  for  the 
Athenian  state,  and  Lycurgus  one  for  Sparta.  But  this  departure 
from  the  naked  theory  of  democratic  government  was  not  a  step 
taken  in  favor  of  representative  government.  It  was  the  introduc- 
tion "of  a  capital  feature  of  monarchical  government.  It  was  a 
recognition  in  disguise  of  the  one  man  power,  Kor  was  the  case 
very  different  with  the  Eoman  decemvirate.    Commissioners  sent 
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abroad  to  make  a  selection  froia  the  laws  of  other  countries,  and 
exercising  their  own  judgment  as  to  what  ordinances  would  be 
adapted  to  the  Roman  community,  is  very  different  from  a  conven- 
tion assembled  among  the  people  for  whom  the  new  code  is  to  be 
framed,  drawing  inetmction  from  a  deep  and  careful  survey  of  the 
fo  m  f  ■  ty  h'  li  1  y  bef  th  m  and  suiting  the  laws  exelu- 
ly  to  th  d  m  t  tere  t 
Ft       tlyfmt      t  hhh-e  been  inclined  to  estab- 

1    h  p  p  1      g      mm    t    th        t    t     t  territory  has  opposed   an 
n         t  bl      b  t    1   t  J    g      t  the  naked  theory  of  demo- 

t      g  m    t  whil     th        t    t       d  diverse  character  of  the 

p  p  I  (       h       b  ]    lly  f  t  1 1    tl     attainment  of  a  predomi- 

t      fl  b  t  d     1    Is.     It  becomes  impossible 

f      th    pa  pi     f  mbl        m  d  still  more  so  for  them  to 

pfmtldt  hhpp-t  t  executive  and  judicial  ma- 
gi t  y  Ih  mp  I  th  i  f  t  f  the  principle  of  representa- 
t  y  f    h     J  ]  t     1   d  p    tments.     Eepresentatives, 

h  d      d     th     pi  1  fc   1  tive  body,  pass  laws  from 

tmttm  th  j,cef  ty  require,  until  at  length 

th        I  fo  1  the  chief  part  of  them  so 

i  p  Tl         t  nterests  of  the  population, 
f  t     porary  regulations,  and  are 

d     1     f     the  government  of  the  com- 
ui  h  gl       dignity  and  greater  im- 

t     th  t.  nding  they  are  not  passed 
pi       d  p  t  es.     The  restrictions  im- 
j  p  se  its  solemnity,  because 

1  1  led  attention  to  the  duties 
Id  be  possible  in  an  assembly  of 
iued  on  one  day,  and  dispersed  the  next. 
For  in  the  first  place,  in  a  country  of  wide  extent,  and  whose  people 
are  fitted  for  self-government,  there  will  very  naturally,  if  not  ne- 
cessarily, be  a  constitutional  ordinance,  prescribing  the  duties  of 
the  legislator  and  the  limits  of  legislation.  And  in  the  second 
place,  representatives,  acting  on  behalf  of  others,  in  order  to  give 
any  intelligible  account  to  those  who  have  deputed  them,  are  obliged 
to  proceed  with  considerable  care  in  the  preparation  and  considera- 
tion of  bills.  The  laws  are  no  longer  carried  by  acclamation,  but 
are  conducted  through  a  long  and  tedious  process ;  and  the  language 
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in  which  they  are  expressed  is  endeavored  to  he  made  precise  and 
perspicuous,  in  order  that  the  constituent  may  understand  how  the 
deputy  has  discharged  his  dnty. 

Thus  representation,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  euro  one  defect 
in  democratic  government,  that  is,  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
puhlic  hasiness,  comes  in  process  of  time  to  cure  all  defects,  hy  sub- 
stituting, as  nearly  as  humanly  speaking  can  be  done,  a  government 
of  laws  in  the  place  of  one  of  force.  The  people  are  the  real  law- 
givers, the  members  of  the  legislative  body  their  agents  only  ;  and 
yet,  in  conseqaence  of  the  double  machinery  which  is  employed, 
the  laws  are  made  to  reign  supreme  over  tbo  people  themselves. 
For  not  only  is  the  passage  of  all  laws  attended  with  certain 
solemnities,  and  published  in  a  form  which  renders  tbem  accessible 
to  every  one  ;  there  is  another  circumstance  which  contributes  to 
impress  upon  them  the  character  of  a  system.  The  greater  the 
number  of  persons  for  whom  the  laws  are  made,  the  greater  must 
be  the  generality  of  the  rules  which  they  will  contain.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  legislate  for  a  small  number  of  individuals  oi  for  a  con 
siderable  number  collected  in  a  small  space  by  particulai  ea'Kct 
ments.  But  there  is  no  way  of  legislatmg  for  mdlions  inhabitmg 
an  extensive  country,  but  by  ^ery  general  law<i  We  then  make 
abstraction  of  everything  peculiar  to  the  indiyidual  and  take 
account  only  of  those  circumstances  in  which  they  all  agree 

It  is  in  proportion  as  the  laws  accimre  this  charitter  ot  abstiact 
general  rales,  that  they  are  fitted  to  exercise  authority  o\er  the 
minds  of  men  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  temtory  js  enlarge  1, 

1  tl     p  p  1  t'  Ifj  r  1  the  restraint  which  is  imposed  upon 

ty  ^m    t  1      T     reconcile  a  high  degree  of  freedom  with 

ad  th      y    n  th    p    t  of  government,  is  one  problem  which 

polt     1  j.hl      ph       h        proposed  to  themselves.     If  we  take 

f  g  hi  stocratical  government,  we  do  indeed 

m  th  p  bl  th  nty  th  a  mighty  power ;  but  it  is  at  the  ex- 
p  fppl     Ibtylfe  have  recourse  to  democratic  govem- 

n     t  It  d    n  introducing  a  noble  and  generous 

f     d  t    tl         mm       y  while  at  the  same  time  we  detract 

m  t  Ily  f  m  th  th  ty  of  the  laws.  Representative  govern- 
in  t  1  h  th  n  th  ly  alternative,  is  also  the  most  natural 
d       t  hlth        ttts  can  take  :  the  one  which  promises 

taw       11  th    1        d      i     as  well  as  wo  are  permitted  to  expect. 
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Govemmont,  ia  order  to  fulfill  the  notion  of  a  wise  and  useful 
institution,  should  aim  to  connect  the  private  welfare  of  in<lividuals 
with  the  public  good  of  the  state.  To  lose  sight  of  the  former — 
to  suppose  that  the  proper  idea  of  government  was  that  it  had  re- 
gard exclusively  to  public  affairs,  and  took  little  account  of  men's 
private  interests,  would  be  to  form  a  very  inadequate  conception  of 
it.  The  political  institutions  are  an  accessary  to  a  great  end,  rather 
than  the  end  itself.  To  permit  the  various  occnpations  of  individu- 
als to  be  conducted  with  freedom  and  security,  is  the  final  aim  to 
which  they  should  tend.  But  in  the  pnre  form  of  democratic 
government,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  would 
all  be  wielded  by  the  same  persons  in  mass ;  incumbering  every  one 
with  such  a  multiplicity  of  public  business,  that  their  private  affairs 
would  go  to  luiu  ;  and  the  people  would  cease  to  be  men,  in  their 
efforts  to  become  citizens  ;  when  the  maxim  should  be,  that  in  order 
to  become  citizens,  it  is  first  necessary  to  become  men.  And  in 
such  a  constitution  of  society,  the  public  interests  also  would  fall  to 
decay,  as  there  would  be  wanting  that  concentrated  attention  which 
is  indispensable  to  a  skillful  management  of  them.  Representation, 
by  applying  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  to  the  affairs  of 
government,  overcomes  these  difficulties.  By  collecting  into  ageneral 
system  those  rules  which  aie  intended  to  preside  over  the  common 
interests,  it  gives  additional  authority  to  the  laws ;  by  abstaining 
from  intermeddling  too  often  and  too  minutely  with  the  actions  of 
individuals,  it  gives  security  and  contentment  to  the  people. 

There  is  another  view  equally  important.  Men,  even  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  private  business,  have  separate  and  selfish  interests 
which  they  are  ever  intent  upon  gratifying.  In  a  legislative  assem.- 
bly  composed  of  a  vast  multitude,  public  and  private  interests 
would  be  confouuded.  The  elective  principle,  without  intending  any 
such  thing,  effects  a  separation  of  the  two.  The  number  of  private 
ends  which  are  sought  to  be  gratified,  will  be  diminished  as  the  as- 
sembly diminishes  ;  not  only  because  the  number  of  individuals  ex- 
posed to  the  temptation  is  reduced,  but  because  the  power  of  gratifica- 
tion is  less.  With  no  more  wisdom,  and  fully  as  much  selfishnes  as 
the  great  majority  of  mankind,  the  members  of  this  body  are 
now  placed  in  a  situation  where  their  attention  will  be  more  ex- 
clusively fastened  upon  the  public  interests,  and  one  also  which 
exposes  their  conduct  more  than  ever  to  the  scrutiny  of  other  men. 
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The  people  say  to  their  deputies,  as  we  aie  phyticillj  preduded 
from  looking  after  our  private  ends,  we  will,  m  reienge  ohserve 
your  conduct  more  strictly.  The  deputies,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  it  may  conflict  with  their  pruate  eadi,  are  obliged  to  as 
sume  a  character  of  eamestaesa  and  of  devotion  to  the  public  busi 
ness.  They  endeavor  to  place  before  themselies  a  standard  of 
right  by  which  to  ehape  their  condnct  A  representative  body,  m 
other  words,  to  make  use  of  a  homely  phrase,  operates  as  a  strainer 
in  separating  the  good  fro  n  the  bad  qualitie'5  of  indniduals  It 
brings  the  publ  c  te  e  t  o  t  n  bolder  relief,  and  we'iken*.  the  cn- 
pidity  of  private  persons 

An  assembly  so  const  t  tei  s  emmPntlv  fa^oiahle  to  refleition, 
not  merely  among  ts  o  vn  member';,  but  among  the  ccmmnnitv  at 
large.  ITie  d  str  but  on  of  property  ind  knowledge,  m  modem 
times,  has  created  a  wide  basis  for  government  to  stand  npon 
But  as  it  has  multipled  the  number  of  peisons  who  ha^e  an  interest 
in  public  affairs,  it  has  increased  the  mteniitj  of  piity  spirit  The 
legislative  body  has  stated  times  for  convening ,  it  does  not  meet, 
like  the  popular  assemblies  of  antiquity,  on  t\ery  gust  of  wind 
which  may  blow  over  the  commonwealth  Between  the  fiist  ebulli 
ton  of  public  feeling  and  the  time  appointed  to  deliberate,  six  months 
or  more  may  elapse.  This  interval  is  eminently  favorable  to  reflee- 
tian:  not  meiely  because  it  give.s  opportunity  to  so  many  minds  to 
calculate  the  consequences  of  a  proposed  line  of  action,  but  because 
time  itself  has  a  sedative  influence,  and  calms  the  most  agitated 
passions.  Or  if  we  suppose  that  some  event  of  very  exciting  cha- 
racter has  occurred,  when  the  legislature  is  on  the  eve  of  assem- 
bling, the  set  forms  of  proceeding  to  which  such  a  body  is  addicted, 
and  to  which  it  becomes  singularly  attached,  enable  it  easily  to  post- 
pone the  final  determination  for  months,  or  even  "  to  the  first  day 
of  the  succeeding  session."  The  people  willingiy  acquiesce  in  this 
delay  on  the  part  of  their  deputies,  when  they  would  not  listen  to  it 
in  a  tumultuous  assembly  of  themselves.  The  claim  to  the  whole  of 
Oregon  would  have  been  carried  by  acclamation  in  a  popular  meet- 
ing, when  first  proposed.  But  as  the  question  had  to  be  deliberated 
upon  ia  a  representative  body,  whose  responsibility  was  increased, 
because  they  were  acting  for  others,  and  not  merely  for  themselves, 
it  was  held  under  consideration  for  three  years.  And  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  finally  adjusted,  although  so  different  froia  what 
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was  at  first  expected,  met  with  a  more  liearty  and  unanimous  ap- 
proval from  the  American  people,  than  almost  any  other  puhiic 
measure  which  has  heen  adopted. 

Thus  representative  government  is  highly  favorahle  to  leflectiou, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  legislative  body.  It  no  longer  speaks  to 
itself  alone,  as  waa  formerly  the  case.  So  far  as  regards  the  mere 
form  of  deliberating,  the  assembly  sits  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
capitol.  Eatforall  important  purposes,  the  whole  sJatemay  be  consid- 
ered as  an  extension  of  those  walls.  If  there  is  any  species  of  infor- 
mation which  is  widely  desseminated,  it  is  that  which  relates  to  what 
is  transacted  in  those  walls.  This  is  conveyed  not  once,  and  in  one 
form  only,  but  repeatedly,  and  in  every  variety  of  shape,  so  as  to 
gratify  the  utmost  inquiaitiveness,  and  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the 
most  censorious  observer  of  public  affairs.  It  has  been  finely  re- 
marked, that  one  office  which  men  of  high  intellectual  endowments 
perform,  is  to  act  as  instruments  of  communication  between  the  in- 
tellectual world  and  society  at  large.  And  a  representative  body, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  performs  a  service  of  a  very  similar  char- 
There  is  no  one  circumstance  in  the  history  of  modern  commu- 
nities, which  more  strikingly  displays  the  great  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  in  the  general  stmcture  of  society,  than  the  manner 
in  which  business  is  now  conducted  in  a  legislative  body.  There 
was  a  time,  and  thataot  very  remote,  when  such  an  assembly  did  not 
pretend  to  deltberat*  upon,  or  in  any  sense  of  the  word  to  conduct, 
the  public  business  in  person,  but  devolved  the  whole  burden  upon 
a  handful  of  individuals.  Thus  the  Scotch  parliament,  which  was 
composed  of  the  three  estates  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  burgesses, 
never  sat  except  on  the  day  of  meeting,  and  the  day  of  adjournment. 
On  the  first,  it  made  choice  of  a  committee,  styled,  "lords  of  the 
articles,"  which  was  composed  of  three  persons  from  each  of  the 
estates.  And  this  committee  drew  up  al!  the  bills,  and  transacted 
the  whole  business.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  adjonniment, 
these  bills  were  submitted  in  mass  to  the  parliament,  and  were  all 
on  that  same  day  either  approved  or  rejected.  There  was  no  free, 
open  investigation,  no  debate,  no  account  taken  either  one  way  or 
the  other,  of  the  serious  consequences  which  might  result  from 
the  proposed  laws.  Very  similar  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
boasted  Italian  republics.     The  law  was  no  sooner  proposed,  than 
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tlie  votes  of  tlie  different  orders  were  immediately  taken.  It  is  very 
easy  to  understand,  what  otherwise  seems  to  be  a  riddle,  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  a  legislative  body,  whether  composed  of  one  or 
more  chambers,  sat  in  one  apartment.  As  there  was  no  discussion, 
none  of  that  hold  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  now  finds  its  way  into 
such  an  assembly  ;  as,  in  short,  everything  was  conducted  in  silence, 
the  several  estates  or  orders  might  very  conveniently  meet  in  the  same 
hall.  The  mode  of  conductingthe  legislative  proceedings  in  France 
was  even  worse  than  in  Scotland  or  Italy.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in 
her  letters,  has  given  a  very  animated  description  of  the  fashion  of 
doing  business.  The  canvassing  the  demands  of  the  crown,  the  in- 
quiry whether  any  and  what  taxes  should  be  imposed,  was  not  made 
in  the  legislative  halls,  but  was  carried  on  at  the  table  of  the  noble- 
man who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  king  to  preside  over  the 
estates,  or  provincial  legislatures ;  and  everything  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

If  there  is  any  danger  at  the  present  day,  it  is  of  running  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  But  it  is  better  to  err  on  that  side.  A  super- 
fluity of  debate  is  infinitely  better  than  none  at  all,  or  even  than 
too  little.  It  affords  unequivocal  evidence  of  two  things ;  1st,  that 
the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  grown  to  be 
something ;  and  2d,  that  the  deputies  of  the  people  are  compelled  to 
set  themselves  earnestly  to  work,  in  order  to  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  public  affairs.  In  every  deliberative  assembly  there 
are  always  a  few  individuals  who  stand  out  prominently  above  their 
fellows,  and  succeed  in  fixing  public  attentioTi.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  speeches  of  other  members,  of 
inferior  endowments,  were  unworthy  of  notice ;  that  they  were  to 
be  regarded  as  empty  and  prosy  harangues.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  the  reputation  of  a  public  speaker  is  not  so  much 
owing  to  his  intellectual  power,  as  to  some  external  advantages. 
Some  men  succeed  full  as  much  in  consequence  of  their  physical,  as 
of  their  mental,  organization.  And  one  is  often  perplexed,  on  rea- 
ding the  speeches  of  a  leading  member,  to  account  for  the  fame  he 
has  acquired.  The  speeches  of  some  other  members  are  as  full  of 
good  sense,  and  contain  views  as  just  and  as  comprehensive.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  the  fashion  to  regard  these  last  as  intruders  into  the 
debate,  and  as  hampering  the  public  business  by  their  everlasting 
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It  is  the  population  Tesiding  beyond  the  walls  of  the  state  house 
who  in  our  modem  societies  constitute  the  real  and  effective  audi- 
ence ;  and  to  them  a  sensible  speech  is  always  interesting,  although 
the  voice  of  the  speaker  may  be  unmu'.ieal,  and  his  manner  ever  so 
ungainly.  It  was  remarked  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  sLatesmcn 
America  has  produeed,*  that  while  he  sat  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, he  gave  marked  attention  to  the  speech  of  every  member. 
There  was  hardly  an  instance,  he  obseived,  when  ho  did  not  derive 
instruction,  or  when  new  views  were  not  suggested  to  him,  by  the 
speeches  of  persons  of  even  inconsiderable  reputation.  There  was 
more  wisdom  in  the  observation,  than  would  at  first  strike  the  mind. 
The  habit  contracted  by  this  eminent  statesman,  gave  him  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  workings  of  other  men's  minds,  and  was  one  cause 
of  the  remarkable  intellectual  ability  which  he  himself  displayed. 
Doubtless  there  is  a  reasonable  share  of  egotism  to  be  found  in  every 
large  assembly  of  men.  But  even  egotism  may  sometimes  become 
our  instmctor.  For  as  it  supposes  a  desire  to  obtain  the  public 
approbation,  and  as  that  approbation  is  very  insecure,  unless  there 
is  substantial  merit,  the  representative,  even  in  his  efforts  to  attract 
the  notice  of  his  constituents,  is  obliged  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  qu  t'  n  h 
I  have  already  observed,  n  f 
lis,  there  is  an  incidental  ad  a  <^ 
keep  the  public  mind  in  a  yance  ai 
fects  to  cool  the  feelings  an  n  a 
supposed  that  the  danger  u  d  be  o 
try  would  be  kept  in  a  sta  x   tem  n  n  cquence 

of  the  inflammatory  haran"i  f  d  m  u  Eu  h  day  of  in- 
flammatory harangues  is  n  b  h  n  p  n  r  public 
speaking  becomes  so  great  as  it  necessarily  is  in  a  country  of  free 
institutions.  Like  eveiything  with  which  we  become  abundantly 
familiar,  those  harangues  pall  npon  the  appetite,  and  make  us  ar- 
dently desire  to  hear  something  truly  brilliant.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  in  a  hundred,  the  inflammatorj'  speaker  succeeds  in  inflaming 
none  hut  himself. 

Shall  the  l^slative  power  be  divided?  shall  it  consist  of  two  or 
more  branches  ?  is  one  of  those  questions  which  the  human  mind 

*  William  Lowndes. 
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hardly  venturea  to  debate  any  longer.  Public  opinion  cverywliere, 
and  in  overy  form  of  government,  except  the  absolute,  has  deter- 
mined it  in  tho  affirmative.  In  the  ancient  commonwealths,  in  the 
limited  monarchies  of  modem  Enrope,  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
division  of  the  legislature  has  heen  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  politics. 
An  institution  which  is  founded  upon  long-established  custom,  and 
which  has  apparently  adapted  itself  to  almost  every  form  of  society, 
has  on  that  very  account  a  strong  claim  to  respect.  This  claim, 
however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  aa  absolutely  decisive ;  for  it  is  a 
fact  of  as  ancient  and  as  universal  notoriety,  as  any  other  which  falls 
under  our  observation,  that  the  human  mind  is  wonderfully  disposed 
to  accommodate  itself  to  what  it  finds  to  he  the  established  order  of 
things.  Here  are  two  principles  set  over  against  each  other ;  a  con- 
sideration which  should  make  us  exceedingly  careful,  but  which 
should  by  no  means  dissuade  us  from  a  critical  examination  of  the 
subject. 

The  distribution  of  society  into  classes  was,  doubtless,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  division  of  the  legislative  body.  Where  this  classification 
did  not  exist,  or  where  the  inferior  classes  occupied  an  exceedingly 
insignificant  position  in  the  state,  the  legislature  was  seldom  a  plu- 
ral body.  Thus,  in  thD  earlier  stages  of  English  history,  the  great 
council  was  composed  of  the  wise  men,  or  barons  only ;  holding 
their  seats,  not  by  virtue  of  an  express  authority  del^ated  to  them, 
but  hy  a  tenure  as  firm,  and  as  independent,  as  that  of  the  king. 

Society,  in  its  rude  beginnings  is  held  together  chiefly  hy  the  force 
of  the  imagination.  Where  there  is  an  immense  disparity  in  the 
condition  of  the  upper  and  lower  ranks,  where  the  first  possess 
nearly  all  the  property,  the  superstitious  reverence  which  this  cir- 
cumstance inspires,  irresistibly  invests  them  with  the  legislative  au- 
thority. But  in  proportion  as  society  advances,  and  a  different 
distribution  of  property  takes  place,  whether  this  is  occasioned  by 
the  civil  wars  of  the  barons,  which  crumble  their  property,  or  by 
the  growth  of  trade  and  industry,  which  raises  up  an  entiiely  new 
class,  this  superstitious  feeling  loses  its  hold  upon  the  mind  the 
appropriation  of  nearly  all  the  property  by  the  barons  confened  up 
on  them  an  exorbitant  authority  in  comparison  with  the  great  mi 
jority  of  the  population,  and  the  gradual  division  of  this  piopTtj, 
whether  in  fee,  or  in  lease,  afterward  transfers  some  portion  ot  that 
authority  to  other  parts  of  society.     A  class  below  the  nobility 
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I)  akes  ita  ippeaiancc  fi  t  n  th  towns  arl  after  ^^  1  i  tlie  iiii 
try  and  thin  cla^s  tinalij  suci.ei  It.  m  obtaining  a  iu-tmct  and 
independent  position  m  tha  commuaitv  ^\  1  ilc  this  new  (last,  ib 
impel ceptiblv  growing  to  manliootl  the  inalr>  and  di^putLi  be 
tsveen  tne  king  and  nobilitj  reveal  its  impoitaLco  ani  enablt  it 
ictively  to  assoit  a  ponor  which  lay  dormant  befoie  Ihe  people 
have  nt  w  got  to  be  something  beconse  then  laU  rveution  in  the 
eontro\erbich  of  the  dty  maj  be  turned  to  account  1  y  one  oi  othet 
of  the  parties  They  now  elect  their  own  represent  at  i\e»  and  this 
,i\es  occasion  to  anotl  rt  chamber  of  tliL  1  gisiatuo  holy 

But  on  a  fuithec  alvance  of  so(.iet>  t!ie  ch'inge  bccomei  moic 
marked  and  important.  Tlie  barons  Jwmdlo  mto  a  mere  handful. 
ITiey  cease  to  be  even  virtually  the  representatives  of  the  community. 
Their  weight  in  sociefj-  is  personal,  rather  than  that  of  a  class.  If  at 
an  early  period  their  mimber  is  small,  this  is  coniponsatod  by  their 
possessing  the  entire  mora!  power  of  the  state.  At  an  intermediate 
stage  their  numbers  and  wealth  are  both  diminished,  but  not  so  sen- 
sibly as  to  deprive  them  of  their  claim  to  constitute  a  separate  branch 
of  the  legislature.  At  a  still  later  period,  their  number  is  not  only 
reduced,  but  their  wealth  becomes  insignificant  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  aggregate  of  the  popnlation.  The  division  of  the  legis- 
lative power  then  loses  its  original  meaning  :  it  no  longer  stands  upon 
the  same  foundation  as  formerly.  And  it  becomes  not  merely  matter 
for  curions,  but  for  strictly  legitimate  inquiry,  whether  the  plan  shall 
be  preserved.  Society  may  have  undergone  great  alterations,  so  that 
the  causes  which  led  to  a  particnlar  political  ari'angement  may  have 
ceased  to  operate  ;  and  yet  others  may  have  sprung  into  existence, 
which  equally  demonstrate  its  utility.  Perhaps  the  very  prejudices 
which  surround  an  ancient  institution,  may  help  us  to  ward  off  some 
other  infirmity  to  which  wo  will  be  exposed  in  constructing  a  new 
system. 

In  an  old  and  established  government  there  Is  this  difficulty  ,  the 
division  of  fho  legislatare  was  not  the  result  of  any  set  design. 
Society  fell  into  the  arrangement  at  a  period  when  circumstances 
controlled  men  instead  of  their  controlling  circumstances.  Tlie  insti- 
tution grows  into  an  usage,  which  incorporates  itself  with  the  habits 
of  thinking  of  every  one.  Tliis  gives  it  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the 
imagination,  that  the  legislator  hardly  feels  as  if  ho  had  power,  much 
OSS  has  he  the  inclination,  to  interfere  with  it.     In  a  new  society, 
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and  new  governracnt,  tlie  ease  is  diffeicnt  If  tli(ie  is  no  le^'ular 
classification  of  society,  no  subordination  of  ranlvs,  and  tlie  prmi.i 
pie  of  representation  is  introducedj  and  yet  the  division  of  the 
l^slatnre  has  been  copied  fi'om  oldei  stites,  iti  ontiie  want  of 
adaptation  either  annnls  its  influence,  oi  the  influence  whu-hii.  has 
is  of  so  vague  and  donbtfnl  an  appearance,  as  to  withdraw  public 
attention  altogether  from  the  consideration  of  it, 

DeLalme  is  almost  the  only  writer  who  has  undertaken  to  ex- 
amine this  question.  The  reasoning  is  voiy  ingenious.  "  What- 
ever bars,"  he  says,  "a  single  legislature  may  mabo  to  restrain 
itself,  can  never  bo  Klatively  to  itself,  anything  more  than  simple 
resolutions  ;  as  those  1  ars  1 '  h  't  m'^^ht  ct  to  stop  its  own  mo- 
tions, must  then  bo  i  th  n  t  inl  re  t  upon  it,  they  can  he  no 
bars."  This  is  undoubtedly  t  Tie  f  the  mombe  s  hold  their  seats 
by  hereditary  right,  or  vhe-e  le  ng  eloct<.l  th  tenure  is  long,  and 
the  electoral  franchise  exceedingly  restr  ted  But  where  the  entire 
legislative  body  is  ehof.eu  by  pop  lar  s  iff  age  and  for  a  limited 
period,  a  new  principle  r  s*s  up  and  lakes  the  place  of  those  hara, 
to  wit,  the  responsibility  of  the  n  embc  s  to  the  r  constituents.  The 
condition  which  Do  Lalm  v*?  n  seir  1  of  n  order  to  restrain  the 
legislature,  is  then  fo  nl  The  bats  i  e  tnJv  without,  and  not 
within,  the  body.  De  Lalme  Mth  1,1  n  cstigating  a  general 
principle,  confined  his  attent  o  e\  Iv^  velj  to  British  society, 
where,  from  time  imn  e  o  iil  the  1  st  ct  on  of  ranks  existed  ; 
nor  did  he  frame  to  h  mself  anj  ju  t  o  ept  on  of  a  common- 
wealth, where  privileged  orlersi  ad  no  pla  flat  where  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  members  shall  he  so  direct  and  immediatt,  is  to 
create  an  inevitable  cheek  upon  their  conduct. 

From  this  view,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  question  '.hill 
the  legislature  be  divided  ?  depends  upon  the  mode  cf  ekction  and 
the  tenure  of  the  members  ;  in  other  words,  upon  the  pt  jvision 
which  is  made  in  the  syslem  for  giving  effect  to  thi.  pnnciple  of  re 
sponsibility,  and  not  upon  the  naturo  of  the  power  which  is  exer- 
cised. In  most  of  the  European  states,  the  legislative  body  is  com- 
posed of  a  class  of  nobles  and  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  people 
and  as  these  two  orders  are  supposed  to  have  contrary  interests, 
each  is  protected  against  the  encroachments  of  the  other,  by  both 
possessing  co-ordinate  authority,  and  consequently  the  right  to  veto 
the  acts  of  each  other.     No  such  reason  exists  in  a  democratic  re- 
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pntlic.  Indeed,  one  great  design,  of  tliat  form,  of  govcrnmeiit  is  to 
unite  together,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  different  clfLsses  of  which 
society  is  composed,  instead  of  inventing  devices  for  keeping  them 
asunder.  It  is  on  that  very  account  that  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation is  introduced  into  every  department  of  the  government. 
All  the  memhert.  of  the  legislative  assembly  are  elected,  and  the 
reason  is  not  very  appaient  why  they  should  he  distributed  into 
two,  any  more  than  into  three  or  four  chambers.  This  incongraity 
between  the  institution  and  a  democratic  form  cf  society,  may  be 
productive  of  one  or  other  of  two  results.  It  may  give  rise  to 
much  confusion  and  inconieniencc  in  the  working  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  its  tendency  to  produce  that  effect,  may  bo  neutralized  by 
the  othenvise  skillful  stmctnre  of  the  body  :  the  dead  principle  may 
be  countervciled  by  the  living  one  with  which  it  is  incorporated. 
When  the  last  is  the  case,  the  institution  degenerates  into  a  mere 
formal  arrangement,  which  is  preserved  simply  because  it  is  found 
to  be  part  of  an  old-established  system.  If  no  glaring  inconvenience 
is  perceived,  people  very  easUy  persuade  themselves  that  the  institu- 
tion is  not  only  wise,  but  that  it  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
machineiy  of  free  government. 

Other  reasons,  however,  than  those  I  liavo  referi^ed  to,  may  be 
assigned  for  this  mode  of  organizing  the  legislative  body.  It  may 
be  argued  that,  it  is  calculated  to  introduce  more  reflection  into  the 
public  deliberations  tlian  would  be  the  case  if  the  body  were  a  single 
one.  The  United  States  is  the  only  country  which  affords  much 
light  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  So  fai'  as  regards  the  state 
governments,  and  I  purposely  confine  myself  to  them  at  present,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  experience  justifies  the  conclusion.  Per- 
haps, on  a  very  close  and  attentive  observation,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  division  of  the  body  has  been  productive  of  increased 
violence  and  exacerbation,  although  in  ways  which  are  at  first  cal- 
culated to  elude  observation  ;  or  it  may  be,  that  a  predominant  idea 
having  once  taken  possession  of  the  mind,  its  influence  is  not  easily 
weakened  by  all  the  observation  which  we  have  made. 

In  order  to  execute  this  plan  of  accompanying  every  legislative 
measure  with  a  greater  degree  of  reflection,  it  would  seem  to  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  mode  of  electing  the  two  chambers  should  be  dif- 
ferent, or  that  at  least,  the  terms  for  which  the  members  of  the  two 
are  chosen  should  be  of  different  duration.     In  both  respects,  there 
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is  little  01'  no  diMriiiiination  iu  mucli  tlio  greater  part  of  the  state 
governments.  In  Marj'land  tlie  senate  was  formerly  clocted,  lite 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  a  college  of  electors.  But 
this  feature  iu  the  old  coustitution  has  heen  superseded  by  the  ordi- 
nary and  more  natural  plan  of  direct  choice.  In  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  North  and  South  Carolina,  a  property  qualifica- 
tion is  necessary  to  entitle  to  a  seat  in  either  house.  And  tlie  amount 
of  property  necessary  for  a  senator  is  douhle  that  which  is  requisite 
for  a  representative.  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  states,  no 
distinction  exists.  In  Virginia  a  property  qualification  is  indeed 
demanded  of  hoth  senators  and  representatives,  but  the  qualification 
is  the  same  in  both  instances,  and  is  none  other  than  is  required  of 
the  electors  themselves. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  term  ;  in  some  states  senators  and  re- 
presentatives are  eleclwl  for  the  same  term.  This  is  the  case  in 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  CieoTgia,  and  Tennessee.  In  Mary- 
land senators  are  elected  for  six  years.  In  Delaware,  Mississippi, 
Arkansss,  and  Elinois,  for  four ;  hnt  in  these  states  the  sessions  of 
the  legislature  being  biennial,  the  four  years  is  equivalent  to  two 
terms  only.  In  "V  nginia  '50uth  <-  ■irolina  Kentucky,  Loiisiana, 
and  Missouri,  they  arc  electe  I  for  four  years  and  the  legislature 
meets  annnalh  In  Pennsvhania  Indiana  an!  Alabama,  they  are 
elected  for  thi'ee  and  in  Newlork  Michigan  and  Ohio,  for  two. 
And  in  these  st\  last  states  the  legislature  al  o  fits  annually.  The 
only  states  in  nhich  lepresentatives  are  choiion  for  two  teims,  are 
South  Carolin"*  Liusiani  anl  Mi-^soun 

All  this  shows  an  exceedmg  variety  in  the  mode  of  composing 
the  two  chambtrs  oi  at  legist  in  the  outwarl  form  which  they  are 
made  to  assume  and  mdicates  moreover  that  the  notion  of  giving 
to  senators  a  more  mdepenlcnt  tenure  thin  to  representatives,  in 
order  to  create  a  balance  betn  een  the  two  bo  hes  was  often  entirely 
lost  sight  of  and  in  no  two  instances  thoiou^hly  carried  into  prac- 
tice. Tho  tliM^ion  ot  the  lef,islature  T\as  copied  from  older  com- 
munities, m  which  a  regulir  suboriination  of  ranks  existed.  But 
in  America  tl  (.re  was  no  similar  classification  of  society,  and  the 
matenals  foi  constructing  in  mper  house  on  the  European  model 
were  cntiielj  wanting 

In  some  of  the  states  cani  datLsfci  the  senate  must  have  attained 
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a  higher  age  thao  those  for  the  house.  But  the  distinction  in  this 
respect  is  so  small  as  to  create  no  material  difference  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  two  chambers.  In  no  state  does  thei*  appear  to  ha^e 
been  the  least  design  to  create  a  council  of  elders.  Cut  the  scheme 
of  a  plural  body  havii^  been  adopted,  it  was  necessary  to  give  color 
to  it,  by  creating  a  distinction,  however  unimportant  it  might  he. 
Age  undoubtedly,  in  the  gi-eat  majority  of  men,  contributes  to  ex- 
tend the  circle  of  their  ideas,  and  to  mature  the  judgment.  It  n-ould 
be  diffif^lt  to  fall  upon  sny  pi'ccise  rule,  applicable  to  all  men,  as 
there  is  not  only  a  vety  great  difference  in  the  natural  faculties  of 
individuals,  but  a  great  difference  also  in  the  ripening  of  different 
minds,  which  possess  eqiwl  po«er  Forty-five  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  earliest  period  at  1  U  i  the  ■average  of  men,  the  judg- 
ment is  thoroughly  mat  1  and  the  I^nowleilge  and  experience 
which  have  been  previously  ac  ju  eil  r-\  bo  made  available  to  the 
business  of  public  life.  B  t  n  o  tate,  except  Kentucky,  is  a 
iiigher  age  than  thirty  req  red  u  rl  r  to  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  In  most.of  the  states  the  eaudiilate  need  not  be  more  than 
twenty-five ;  and  in  Connecticut,  Bew  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  and  North  Carolina,  persons  who  have  attained  twenty-one 
years  are  eligible  to  either  house.  The  provisions  on  this  subject 
also  show  how  very  imperfectly  the  scheme  of  balancing  one  body 
against  the  other  has  been  accomplished.  In  some  respects  the  age 
of  live  and  twenty  is  more  unfavorable  than  twenty-one.  The 
young  man  just  arrived  at  majority  is  apt  to  be  more  difBdent,  to 
(listrust  his  own  powers  moie  than  he  would  if  four  or  five  yeare 
older.  At  five  and  t«'enty  we  feel  more  confidence,  a  greater  dcgi-ee 
of  self  assurance  ;  even  though  there  should  be  less  ability  to  second 
our  efforts.  I  am  not  sure,  therefore,  but  what  the  constitutions  of 
Ehode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina,  have 
adopted  the  wisest  plan,  A  man  at  twenty-one  may  be  both  more 
discreef,  and  better  informed,  than  one  at  twenty-five.  A  man  at 
twenty-five  is  sometimes  superior  in  both  respects  to  one  at  forty- 
five.  Instead  of  establishing  an  unchangeable  rule,  the  best  plan  is 
to  defer  the  matter  to  the  electors,  and  enable  them  to  exercise  their 
judgment  in  making  the  selection.  Legislation  iu  the  United  States 
is  not,  as  in  some  other  cotmtries,  an  affair  which  is  exclusively  en- 
grossed by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
great  biJk  of  the  population  have  a  deep  stake  ;  and  in  which  con- 
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sequently  they  arc  made  to  take  an.  active  part.  Their  obsorvation 
and  experience,  although  not  affording  an  unerring  guide,  will  ever 
prevent  them  from  going  very  wrong. 

There  is  another  feature  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of 
the  American  legislatures  differ.  The  last  is  invariaWytho  most 
numerous  body.  But  wh?ro  the  constitution  of  the  two  is  in  other 
respects  substantially  the  same,  this  difference  is  little  more  than  an 
arrangement  of  detail.  One  can  easily  conceive  of  an  upper  house 
composed  of  so  few,  and  of  a  lower  of  so  great,  a  number  of  mem- 
bers, as  to  create  a  complete  antagonism  between  them.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  where  the  senate  consisted 
of  one  or  two  hundred,  and  the  popular  assembly  of  eight  thousand. 
It  was  so,  also,  in  the  Roman  State,  where  the  senate  contained  three 
hundred,  and  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  or  tribes,  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand.  But  the  disparity  in  point  of  numbers,  as  well  as  in 
other  I'espects,  is  so  inconsiderable  in  the  American  states,  that  if 
there  is  any  efificacy  in  an  upper  house,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
not  attributable  to  the  name,  rather  than  the  thing.  We  call  it  an 
upper  house ;  iigure  it  to  ourselves  as  the  most  dignified  body  of  the 
two  ;  and  thenceforward  a  firm  conviction  talces  possession  of  the 
mind,  that  it  must  perform  some  office  distinct  from,  and  of  superior 
utility  to,  that  performed  by  the  other  house.  In  the  English 
government,  the  house  of  peers  is  a  less  numerous  body  than  the 
house  of  commons :  the  former  consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  and  the  last  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members. 
But  the  diffeiTint  operation  of  these  two  bodies,  does  not  ari.se  iu 
the  smallest  degi'ee  from  tliat  circumstance.  It  is  not  the  fewness 
of  the  number,  but  the  fewness  of  the  class,  which  renders  the  house 
of  peers  a  totally  different  body  from  the  house  of  commons.  The 
former  represents  itself ;  the  last  represents  millions.  So  that  if 
the  upper  house  were  tlie  most  numerous  body  of  the  two,  and  yet 
the  constitution  of  both  was  in  other  respects  precisely  the  same  as 
at  present,  the  operation  of  the  system  would  be  the  same. 

Copying  after  English  precedents,  the  American  governments 
have  sometimes  sought  to  establish  a  difference  in  the  functions,  as 
well  as  in  the  composition,  of  the  two  chambers.  Thus,  in  some 
of  the  states,  money  bills  can  only  originate  in  the  lower  house. 
This  is  an  arrangement  which  is  obviously  without  meaning  or 
utility  in  the  local  governments.     It  has  accordingly  been  dropped 
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in  the  constitutions  of  Connecticut,  Ehodc  Island,  Kew  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Arkansas.  The  members  of  hoth  chambers 
are  equally  representatives  of  the  people,  and  no  very  solid  reason 
can  be  assigned,  why  any  hill  should  not  he  permitted  to  originate 
in  either.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  notwithstanding  the  effoi-ts 
whichhave  been  made  to  create  an  artificial  distinction  between  the 
two  bodies,  they  remain  essentially  the  same.  This  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes a  distinguishing  feature  of  American  institutions ;  that  we 
may  vary  the  paraphernalia  of  government  as  mufh  as  ive  please, 
hut  it  still  obstinately  persists,  in  every  one  of  its  departments,  to 
be  a  government  based  npon  the  popular  will.  In  other  coontries, 
the  different  stnicture  of  these  departments  is  occasioned  by  great 
diversities  in  the  organization  of  society.  The  difficulty  is  how  to 
retain  these,  and  yet  to  obtain  so  much  uniformity  in  the  character 
of  the  population,  as  to  dispense  just  and  equal  rules  to  all  men. 
In  America,  this  substantial  requisite  is  already  obtained,  and  Ameri- 
can legislators  can  therefore  afford  to  mate  experiments  as  to  the 
mere  outward  form  which  tbcir  institutions  shall  wear.  America 
may  copy  after  Europe;  but  the  great  problem  is,  can  Europe  copy 
after  Amoiica  ? 

The  materials  then  for  constructing  an  upper  house,  such  as  they 
exist  in  Europe,  are  entirely  wanting  in  America,  and  I  have  donbted 
(for  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  pronounce  an  opinion  absolutely  de- 
cisive when  the  question  is  of  faking  lown  an  old  not  of  erecting 
a  new,  institution)  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  adheie  to  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  the  legislature  m  the  state  governments. 
The  difference,  however  slight,  in  the  tenure  by  which  the  membei's 
of  the  two  chambers  hold  their  seats  causes  them  sometimes  to  rep- 
resent different  parties  ;  and  this  reflection  of  opj  osit),  opiLJons  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  spirit  of  rivalry  lud  animositj  whiLh  impedes 
the  progress  of  business  during  a  whole  session  V  single  body 
having  the  public  eye  intently  fixed  ujon  it  and  not  disti-acted  by 
the  shuffling  and  the  maneuvering  of  two  chambers,  would  feel  a 
more  thorough,  because  a  more  undivided,  responsibility  to  its  con- 
stituents. The  tme  office  of  a  minority  consists  in  it*  influencing, 
not  governing.  If  the  legislature  consisted  of  a  single  chamber, 
the  predominant  party  would  abstain  from  those  extromo  measures 
which  it  is  now  driven  to  vindicate,  in  consequence  of  the  equally 
extreme  measures  which  are  defended  by  the  chamber  of  the  minoritv. 
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Each  dares  the  otliov  to  do  as  it  says  ;  each  obstinately  clings  to  its 
owtt  opinions,  because  each  knows  that  neither  can  possibly  he  car- 
tied,  and  in  this  way,  hoth  have  in  repeated  instances  endeavored  to 
fly  from  the  respoasibility  which  they  owed  to  society. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  veto  of  flie  governor,  on  bills  passed 
by  the  legislature,  has  been  abolished  in  nearly  all  the  American 
states.  That  power  was  at  one  time  stipposed  to  ansiver  the  same 
puipose  as  the  division  of  the  iegislatnre :  to  maintain  a  salutary 
check  npon  that  assembly.  But  experience  has  demonstrated  tliat 
it  is  as  well,  if  not  better,  to  place  the  legislative  body  in  a  situation 
where  it  will  feel  the  undivided  weight  of  the  responsibility  imposed 
npon  it. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  although  the  dovation  of  the  teim  for 
which  senators  and  representatives  are  chosen  is  the  same,  that  the 
two  chambers  still  reflect  the  opinions  of  difierent  parties  IhiB 
circumstance  is  ascribable  to  vauoua  caust'-  '^ometimi^s  it  ism 
consequence  of  the  mere  difference  of  tbe  number  of  members  which 
compose  the  two  chambers.  The  distncts  in  which  sonatois  arc 
elected  will  naturally  be  larger  tlnn  for  repiesentatn  es  And  al 
though  the  ijualifications  of  the  elector  may  be  the  same  in  both 
yot  where  pai-ties  in  the  state  are  pretty  e\  enly  balaneotl  a  different 
territoi-ial  division  will  give  rise  to  different  results  m  the  selection 
of  the  members.  Tins  was  recently  the  case  m  Tennessee  where 
senators  and  representatives  are  elected  foi  the  ^imi.  term  The 
melancholy  spectacle  was  presentel  of  one  house  ob^timttly  ufu 
sing  to  go  into  an  election,  bocauM.  on  joint  ballot  the 'v  i  n\  ouid  bi, 
unfavorable  to  the  predominant  party  in  the  house.  It  is  a  striking 
proof  of  tlie  soundness  of  public  opinion  in  America,  that  where 
a  course  of  conduct  of  this  character  has  been  pursued,  one  so  alien 
0  the  genius  of  free  institutions,  it  has  toi'minated  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  refractory  party.  The  ballot  box  at  thesuoeeeding  election  Las 
converted  the  majoiity  into  tlie  minority.  Bat  in  none  of  the  othe  r 
nine  states,  whore  the  tenn  of  senators  and  representatives  is  the 
same,  do  I  recollect  to  have  hoard  of  such  unjustiiiablo  proceedings. 
This  conduct,  and  other  of  a  similar  character,  has  been  confined  to 
those  states  where  the  duration  of  the  term  is  different. 

There  is  one  of  the  American  states  in  which,  nntil  recently,  the 
legislature  was  composed  of  a  single  chamber.  This  is  Vermont. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  in  no  state  has  the  course  of  legislation  been 
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more  uaifoi'mly  marked  \>y  good  sense  and  proprioty  ;  in  none  lias 
tkere  been  a  move  ivatchfal  attention  to  tlie  interests_|of  the  people. 
At  an  eariy  period,  the  legislatare  of  Pennsylvania  was  also  a  sin- 
gle body.  This  avrangemenfc  was  altered  before  thoi'o  had  been  suf- 
ficient time  to  test  the  experiment.  The  brilliant  Tepart«e  of  Mr. 
Adams  in  answer  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  in  favor  of  a  single 
chamber,  captivatwl  the  minds  of  men,  and  was  decisi've  of  the 
question,  at  a  period  when  the  fashion  of  thinting  in  America  was 
so  much  molded  upon  Em'opean  institutions. 

De  Lolme  attributes  the  wise  and  circnmspccfc  conduct  of  the 
English  parliament  to  its  division  into  two  chambers.  But  the 
theoryjof  the  constitution  was  precisely  the  same  in  the  times  of  the 
Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  as  when  Do  Lolme  wrote.  At  the  latter  pe- 
riod, England  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  intcraal  tranquility, 
because  the  people,  having  risen  in  importance,  had  become  a  sort 
of  make-weight  in  the  government.  During  the  two  former  peri- 
ods, the  govoramont  was  little  bettor  than  a  despotism,  and  the 
laws  were  frequently  the  most  iniquitous  imaginable.  So  groat  a  revo- 
lution, the  theory  of  the  constitution  remaining  the  same,  can  only 
be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  some  equally  important  chango 
had  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  society,  and  consequently,  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  government.  And  this  change  consists  in 
nothing  less  than  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  popular  body,  and 
the  creation  of  a  well  deftned  tribunal  of  public  opinion  which, 
impressing  its  authority  powerfully  «pon  the  whole  system,  has 
maintained  each  department  in  its  proper  place.  These  are  the  bars 
which  have  been  erected  to  fence  off  the  encroachments  of  the  legis- 
lative power.  The  condition  which  De  Lolme  demandeil  is  obtained. 
The  bars  are  not  merely  without  the  chambers  ;  they  are  without 
the  entire  body  ;  and  are  much  more  effectual  than  any  curious  ad- 
justment of  the  interior  mechanicism  of  the  government. 

I  have,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  alluded  to  the  very  important 
balance  which  is  maintained  between  the  government  and  the  power 
out  of  the  government ;  and  the  British  constitution,  at  the  time  De 
Lolme  wrote,  and  still  more  at  the  present  day,  affords  an  instructive 
example  of  it.  Construct  government  as  yon  will,  if  it  is  afterward 
left  to  itself,  and  permitted  to  command  its  own  motions,  the  power 
it  wields  may  be  distorted  to  any  purpose.  But  if  there  is 
a  corresponding  power — a    presiding   influence    without  —  which 
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subjects  it  unceasingly  to  tlie  action  of  public  opinion,  even  a  faulty 
avrangement  of  the  parts  will  be  correetsd.  Tiie  Engiisli  ehambeva 
no  longer  encroach,  as  they  formerly  did  on  each  other's  rights,  nor 
on  the  rights  of  the  people;  becanse  the  popular  body  lias  become 
the  first  estate  in  the  realm,  and  holds  in  check,  both  the  king  and 
the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  commons.  Tliis  is  the  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulty:  and  if  one  bom  under  the  Henrys  could  rise 
from  his  grave,  he  would  be  stnick  with  amazement,  at  finding  that 
British  councih  were  conducted  with  so  much  more  still  and  wis- 
dom than  formerly  and  that  public  men  m  spite  of  the  selfish  inte- 
rests which  fill  their  bosoms  aie  placel  unler  a  restraint,  from 
which  the  most  powerful  stanhnE;  army  couli  not  deliver  them. 

In  the  times  of  the  Tadors  and  "stnarts  not  to  go  back  to  a  still 
earlier  period,  the  l^islati\e  power  was  dnided  as  it  now  is.  But 
under  those  pnnces  the  conntri  wis  either  ruled  by  a  stern  and 
rigorous  deepoti  m  or  it  i\  is  a  scene  of  inces'iant  broils.  At  the 
present  day,  a  ';pecies  of  virtual  lepresentatmn  hss  been,  established 
in  both  houses  of  faihament  which  nlthoujjl  it  falls  far  short  of  an 
actual  representiiti  n  has  hal  power  suflicient  to  work  a  most 
striking  alterati  n  m  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 

De  Lolme  also  attributes  the  remarkable  sohdity  of  the  crown  in 
Great  Britain,  in  part,  to  the  division  of  the  legislature.  But  this 
is  a  cirenmstance  which  is  not  peetiliar  to  that  country.  The  same 
tiling  is  observable  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  northern 
and  central  Europe,  in  some  of  which  there  is  no  proper  legislative 
body;  in  some  the  legislative  body  consists  of  a  single  chamber, 
and  in  others  of  more  than  two  chambers.  The  compact  and  vigor- 
ons  authority  of  the  royal  power  in  Russia,  Austiia,  Prussia,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark,  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain, 
and  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  feeble  condition  of  the  crown  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  in  both  of  which  there  ara  two  cliauibcrs 
modeled  after  the  English  system. 

This  singular  stability  of  the  royal  power  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  a  cirenmstance  of  apparently  ovil 
omen  to  the  growth  of  popular  power,  but  in  ideality  favorable  to  it, 
is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  the  most  absolute  monarchs  are 
insensibly  accommodating  themselves  to  the  now  ideas  of  the  age. 
They  are  more  restrained,  and  are  therefore  pormittetl  to  be  more 
secure.     A  king  is  compelled  not  so  much  to  truck  and  huckster  to 
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the  great  men  who  surround  the  tlironc,  as  to  cultivate  the  good 
will  of  the  people.  The  close  interconrae  which  now  exists  hetween 
all  the  European  communities,  has  created  a  sort  of  infoiToal  league 
between  them;  and  one  member,  although  far  behind  some  of  the 
othei's  in  ciyilization,  is  poweifnlly  acted  upon  by  the  institutions 
which  exist  in  those  others.  Although  the  condition  of  society  is 
such,  that  no  powerful  middle  class  exists,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to 
control  the  government,  yet  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  in 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  throughout  nearly  all  Germany,  ex- 
ercises a  potfiEt  extra  territorial  influence,  and  is  insensibly  beget- 
ting habits  of  thinking  and  acting  among  princes,  totally  different 
from  what  they  were  accustomed  to  formerly.  This  influence  has 
even  penetrated  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  sovereign  is  accord- 
ingly a  wiser  and  more  discreet  ruler,  than  were  most  of  the  English 
Henrys.  He  has  consented  to  do  what  thoy  never  dreamed  of — to 
draw  up  an  instrnnient  imposing  limitations  upon  his  own  au- 
thority, to  appoint  a  commission  to  digest  a  code  of  jurispmdence, 
after  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  code  civil  of  France,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  fiyslom  of  public  schools  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  influence  has  obviously  come  from  abroad;  and  without  in- 
dulging in  any  idle  notions  ooncerning  the  progress  of  society,  we 
may  reasonably  figure  to  ourselves  a  day  when  each  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  will  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  various  districts  or  pro- 
vinces of  oae  great  commonwealth,  and  idien  the  fashion  of  copy- 
ing after  those  which  have  attained  the  highest  civilization,  will 
be  even  stronger  and  more  general  than  it  is  at  the  pi'esent  day.  I 
know  that  when  the  most  absolute  sovereign  of  the  noiih  of  Eu- 
rope is  concerting  measures  to  introduce  jury  trial  into  his  kingdom, 
that  there  is  a  power  at  worh  which  belongs  to  the  age,  not  to  tlie 
individual. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  maintaining  that  there  are  not  good 
reasons  for  the  division  of  the  legislature  in  the  European  states, 
nor  that  this  arrangement  may  not  have  been  productive  of  advan- 
tage. Given,  a  constitution  of  society  in  which  a  regular  subor- 
dination of  raulis  exists,  and  is  firmly  upheld  by  the  laws,  and  it 
may  be  wise  for  a  time,  the  duration  of  which  it  is  difticrJt  to  cal- 
culate, to  place  the  privileged  ori.ler  in  a  separate  chamber.  But 
there  are  other  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  wisdom  of 
English  councils,  and  the  genera!  security  of  ci\'il  liberty,  which  arc 
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absolutely  overwlielming  in  comparison  of  tlie  division  of  tte  legis- 
lature. And  perhaps  the  period  is  approaching,  wlien  it  will  bo 
advantageous  for  both  government  and  people,  that  some  different 
disposition  should  be  made  of  that  department,  so  that  even  if  the 
plan  of  dividing  it  is  adher'ed  to,  it  may  at  any  rale  be  placed  upon 
a  wider  foundation. 

I  have  also,  in  treating  of  American  institutions,  confined  myself 
to  the  domestic  government  of  the  states.  And  t'here  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  convincing  reason  why  the  division  of  the  legislative 
power  should  i>e  I'etained  in  them,  other  than  that  the  institution 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  general  habits  of  thinlting,  and  that  an 
institution  which  is  upheld  by  the  imagination  is  sometimes  as  for- 
midable and  as  difficult  to  be  removed  as  any  other. 

But  the  national  government  presents  an  entirely  different  case. 
It  is  a  federal,  and  not  a  consolidated,  republic;  and  the  most  obvi- 
ous way  of  executing  this  plan,  and  maintaining  tlio  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  states,  was  to  establish  two  chambers  of  legislation; 
in  one  of  which  the  people  of  the  states  should  be  tieated  as  co- 
equal sovereignties,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  same  number  of 
representatives.  An  upper  house  was  thus  constructed,  which  in- 
stead of  being  composed  of  a  body  of  nobles,  consisted,  like  the 
lower  house  of  i-epresentatives,  of  the  people.  Eat  the  apportion- 
ment of  those  representatives  is  diSeient  from  what  it  is  in  the  lower 
house. 

This  plan  of  constructing  a  senatorial  body  is  entirely  new.  The 
chamber  of  nobles  in  the  Grei'maa  diet  boars  no  resemblance  to  it,  as 
the  members  hold  tlieir  seats  "do  jure,"  and  not  by  election.  The 
American  system,  in  this  iiispect,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
transition  state,  from  the  artificial  structure  of  the  upper  house  in 
all  the  European  states,  to  the  more  simple  and  direct  plan  of  found- 
ing it  like  the  other  house  upon  an  equal  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  system  may  exert  an  unspeakable  influence  upon  other 
communities,  as  it  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  composing  a 
senatorial  body  of  oUior  materials  than  an  order  of  nobility,  and 
shows  that  a  house  so  composed  may  possess  as  great  stabOity, 
and  display  as  much  wisdom  and  firmness,  as  any  privileged  body 
which  has  ever  existed,  Tlie  plan  may  er^gest  new  views  to 
the  enlightened  mind-s  which  help  to  control  the  destinies  of  other 
countries. 
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But  I  am  treating  of  free  institutions  generally,  and  not  merely  of 
the  particular  form  in  which  they  have  been  ca?t  in  the  American 
union.  The  separate  and  independent  existence  of  the  memhers  of 
the  American  confederation,  was  an  accidental  circumstance.  The 
republican  foi-m  of  government  cannot  be  maintained,  in  a  country 
of  considerable  extent,  without  the  establishment  of  local  or  domes- 
tie  jurisdictioEs;  but  it  may  well  exist,  although  those  juiisdiotions 
should  not  possess  the  extensive  powers  which  belong  to  them  in 
the  United  Slates. 

The  qnestion  then  presents  itself  directly — is  there  any  solid  roa- 
son.  for  distributing  the  legislative  power  in  a  simple  republic  into 
two  chambei-s  1  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is,  so  far  as 
regards  the  national  assembly  only.  As,  in  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  local  jurisdictions  would  emanate  from  the  aggregate  au- 
thority of  the  state,  instead  of  the  central  government  emanating 
from  them,  the  parts  would  neither  be  sovereign  states,  nor  would 
they  contain  an  unequal  population.  As  a  census  is  now  taken  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  representa- 
tion in  the  lower  house  to  the  population;  so  in  a  simple  republic, 
a  census  would  have  the  doable  effect  of  varying  the  limits  of  the 
several  compartments,  and  adjusting  the  representation  equally 
among  all.  There  would  then  he  no  reason  for  constmcting  an 
upper  house  upon  the  principle  which  governs  the  composition  of 
the  American  senate.  There  would  he  no  reason  for  so  doing, 
even  if  the  tei-ritorial  divisions  were  ever  so  unequal;  but  as  these 
divisions  would  not  contain  sovereign  states,  there  would  be  no 
motive  for  malting  them  unequal  at  the  commencement,  and  of 
course  none  for  permitting  them  to  become  so  after  the  govern- 
ment had  gone  into  operation.  They  would  bo  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  the  local  interests,  pretty  much  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  interests  ai*  administered  by  the  state  governments 
of  America ;  because  in  an  extensive  country,  a  single  legislature, 
whether  its  chavaclcr  be  national  or  fetleral,  cannot,  either  easily  or 
advantageously,  superintend  the  vast  amount  of  business  which 
properly  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  government.  I  have  in 
another  chapter  declared,  that  it  would  bo  a  mistake  to  .suppose, 
because  the  republic  was  a  simple,  and  not  a  confederate,  one,  that 
therefore  domestic  jurisdictions  could  be  dispensed  with.  Their  use 
would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  local  govcrnaioiits  in  America  ; 
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hnt  the  mode  of  constructing  them  would  be  different.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States,  not  only  are  tho  domestic  legislatnreK  a  necessary 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  government,  hut  it  would  bo  impossi- 
ble to  get  along  without  a  great  number  of  still  lesser  jurisdictions, 
subordinate  to,  and  inclosed  within  the  state  governments,  snch  as 
county  and  township  jm'isdictions.  And  the  same  would  be  the 
case  in  any  other  commnaity,  provided  the  foi-ni  of  government 
were  republican. 

We  cannot  expect  that  all  the  republics  which  may  hereafter 
exist  will  be  composed  of  independent  states.  Some  may  spring 
np  in  Europe  out  of  tho  consolidated  governments  which  now  exist. 
At  any  rate  the  question  cannot  be  avoided,  shall  tlie  legislative 
power  in  a  simple  republic  be  divided  ? 

I  have  said  that  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  bo  far  as  regards 
the  national  legislature  alone,  it  should  be.  But  my  reasons  are 
directly  opposite  to  those  which  are  assigned  by  De  Lolme.  He 
would  divide  the  legislatui-e  in  order  to  make  one  chamber  control 
the  other.  This  is  the  exterior  bar  to  which  he  refers  ;  not  a  bar 
exterior  to  the  whole  body,  and  residing  in  the  society,  but  a  bar 
exterior  to  each  chamber,  and  therefore  imposed  by  each  upon  the 
other.  In  a  democratic  republic  tliia  principle  of  control  is  super- 
seded by  another  of  far  more  efficacy,  because  of  more  comprehensive 
influence  :  tlio  respoasihility  of  the  entire  body  to  tho  people  who 
elect  it.  The  bars  are  then  not  merely  exterior  to  each  chamber, 
but  they  are  exterior  to  the  whole  body,  and  act  with  a  force  which 
is  in  constant  activity.  The  defect  now  is  the  reverse  of  that  of 
which  De  Lolme  comjilains.  The  bars  are  too  strong,  instead  of 
too  weak.  The  contra!  is  too  stringent,  instead  of  being  too  easy. 
In  other  words,  as  the  legislators  are  the  mere  agents  of  the  people, 
and  electeil  for  a  shoit  period,  not  merely  ivill  they  be  constantly 
suljected  to  tho  influence  of  public  opinion  in  all  their  deliberations, 
which  IS  a  most  happy  circumstance  ;  but  tliere  will  be  a  constant 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  couaterieit  public  opinion  also, 
which  in  times  of  great  party  excitement,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  fiom  the  other.  This  will  unavoidably  be  the  case  in  a 
counti-v  of  wide  extent.  In  order  to  condense  public  opinion,  as  it 
IS  termed  caucuses  and  cliijues  will  be  formed,  and  these  may  very 
imperf  ctly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  people.  Public  associ- 
itions  arc  the  genuine  offspring  of  free  institutions  ;  but  it  is  not  all 
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a.ssociations  wliicli  are  entitled  to  this  chai-acter.  A  knot  of  Irasy, 
active  politicians  will  sometimes  succeed  in  roliLing  other  people  of 
their  opinions,  instead  of  representing  them.  It  becomes  very  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  place  the  legislative  body  in  a  situation  where 
it  will  be  enabled  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  constructive 
majority,  and  to  protect  the  community  from  the  machinations  of 
the  last.  By  dividing  the  body  the  proceedings  are  attended  with 
a  greater  number  of  forme,  and  with  more  solemnity.  The  discus- 
sions will  be  more  thorough  the  time  consumed  nil!  be  longer 
add  to  which  dnidmg  the  bolv  is  hke  cieatmg  two  I  odies  The 
authoiity  and  influeuLe  attribute!  to  it  will  be  doubled  an  I  all 
theae  circumstances  ndl  not  onlj  Lontnbute  to  a  cleii  per  eption  of 
what  IB  the  genuine  public  sentiment  but  will  gi\e  to  the  body 
01  to  one  cliamber  at  least  ability  to  resi-^t  the  mflupnct  of  the 
counterfeit  ilj lesentation  without  It  is  theiefore  not  with  the 
viLW  of  detittting  from  the  autbouty  of  the  Icgislatuie  but  of 
adding  to  it  and  atoning  for  its  weakness  thatlnould  dnile  it 
Doubtless  it  scLms  to  be  too  stiong  when  it  is  caiiii  1  away  by  the 
misguilei  passions  of  a  part  of  the  population  who  cause  then 
voiLCs  to  beheaid  above  those  of  a  mijOzitj  of  the  pecpl  But 
this  IS  a  symptom  if  weakne  i  not  of  strength  sii  ce  it  lxI  ib  Is 
the  body  as  a  prey  to  the  aitifii-es  of  those  nho  aie  not  its  itil 
constituents 

I  have  said  thit  there  are  two  essLutiil  ;[rope-tiCi  of  ^qq\ 
government  first  a  susceptibility  of  receiving  in  mfluencefiom 
without  of  1  emg  acted  upon  bj  society  intl  stcon  1  a  correspond 
iug  power  of  reacting  upon  that  society.  It  is  in  oi-der  to  conciliate 
these  two  opposite  ends,  that  I  would,  in  a  country  of  wide  extent, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  collect  and  mature  public  opinion,  divide  the 
legislative  body. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  the  same  plan 
in  constructing  the  legislative  power  of  the  domestic  governments. 
The  great  principle  of  responsibility  has  superseded  the  check  which 
one  chamber  foimerly  exerted  upon  the  other.  And  that  principle 
should  never  be  modified,  unless  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  render  the 
responsibility  more  strict.  Money  bills  conld  only  originate  in  the 
lower  house,  because  the  constituents  of  the  lower  house  were  the 
persons  upon  whom  the  weight  of  taxation  fell  most  heavily.  The 
possession  of  the  privilege  was  an  effectual  check  upon  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  tlie  upper  house.  But  where  both  chambers  are  composed  of 
n-epresentatives  of  the  people,  and  the  territory  is  of  no  greater  ex- 
tent thin  the  American  states  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  gomi 
reason  for  distributim^the  memVers  mto  two  chiml>ers  unless  it  is 
that  the  jlnn  is  alreiily  identified  Tvith  all  tl  e  notions  which  have 
beenfoimel  of  regjihr  government  ami  that  ]t  is  sometimes  asdif 
fitult  to  root  np  an  idei  as  it  is  to  bnild  iij  an  institution  ^  er 
mont  had  a  sinj,le  chamber  until  1H8C  and  the  bii&ine&^  of  legis 
htion  was  conducted  mth  the  crcalost  wisdom  and  pruknce 
The  seesaw  legislation  the  refiactory  conlnct  pursued  bj  the 
legisKfurLS  of  other  states  weie  nnkn  wn  beciiiM  the  simjlo 
chiractei  of  tht  bolj  tOf  k  away  the  temjtatiin  anl  the  ilility  so 

The  illusion  to  the  plinot  local  goiemments  sngti&ts  another 
Tien  of  pieat  importance  There  is  a  dnision  of  the  legislature 
nhioh  piOLPels  upon  a  tofallj  difFeient  plan  from  that  eontemj lated 
l^V  De  Lolme  an  1  Montesq^uieu  anl  which  is  mnchmoreefficacious 
than  the  old  scheme.  It  eonsista  m  a  division  of  the  power,  and  not 
merely  of  the  body.  American  institutions  afford  the  only  fair  exam- 
ple of  this  plan.  Tlie  legislative  power,  in  this  great  commonwealth, 
is  not  devolved  upon  one  body  ;  it  is  divided  between  the  national 
assembly  and  the  thirty  legislatures  of  the  states.  The  powers 
which  appertain  to  the  domestic  interests  of  the  states  are  separated 
from  those  which  relate  to  their  exterior  interests,  and  thus  an 
arrangement,  which  was  originally  intendetl  to  answer  one  purpose, 
has  the  effect  of  answering  another  equally  important.  The  care  of 
the  national  interests  is  intnisted  with  the  congivass  ;  that  of  the  local 
interests  with  local  assemblies ;  so  that  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
stitution of  these  thirty -one  bodies,  whether  they  were  each  composed 
of  a  single  or  a  double  chamber,  the  legislative  power  wouhl  he 
effectually  divided.  This  arrangement  is  productive  of  far  more 
important  results  than  a  mere  division  of  the  body.  It  is  tnie,  we 
may  call  it  a  division  of  the  body.  We  may  say  that  the  whole 
legislative  power  of  the  union  is  confided  to  sixty-two  chambers. 
But  we  should  then  lose  sight  of  the  principle  on  which  the  division 
is  made,  as  well  as  of  tlic  manner  m  which  it  operates.  It  would  be 
correct  to  say,  that  in  Sweden,  the  legislative  body  was  distributed 
between  four  chambers.  But  in  America  it  is  the  power  which  is 
distributed.     And  although  there  are  sixty-two  chambers,  yet  these 
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lot  act  co-ordinatoly,  tut  each  of  the  thirty-one  legislative  bodies 
s  powers  which  are  distinct,  and  independent  of  those  of  the 
others. 

This  disposition  of  the  legislative  power  in  America  constitutes  a 
deduction  from  the  power  which  would  otherwise  be  exercised  by  the 
national  assembly.  It  erects  still  stronger  and  mom  numerous  bars 
against  the  enterprizes  of  the  legislature,  and  these  bars  are  all  without 
and  not  within  the  body.  It  does  not  merely  balance  power,  it  ah- 
Bolufely  withholds  it.  If  the  whole  mass  of  authority  which  is 
wielded  by  the  national  and  state  legislatures  were  delegated  to  one 
assembly,  all  the  otlier  bulwarks  of  freedom  wodd  be  nndeiinined. 
Tlie  political  power  of  the  community  would  be  completely  central- 
ized. The  minds  of  men  would  be  distracted  by  the  vast  amount 
and  the  complex  character  of  the  business  which  would  he  transacted 
at  a  distance  so  far  removed  from  their  observation.  Public  affairs 
would  become  a  great  mysleiy,  and  whenever  that  is  the  case, 
government  is  in  a  fair  way  of  acquiiing  inordinate  power.  But 
under  the  present  admirable  arrangement,  public  business,  like  all 
other  knowledge,  is  dassilJed  and  distributed,  so  as  on  the  one  hand 
to  protect  against  usui-pation,  and  on  the  other,  to  secure  an  orderly 
administration  in  every  part  of  society. 

A  republic  has  been  defined  to  be  a  government  of  laws :  hut  as 
Eonssean  has  well  remarked,  a  govei-nment  may  bo  one  of  laws,  and 
yet  be  exceedingly  imperfect  in  its  constiiiction.  It  must  be  one  of 
equal  laws,  ia  order  to  fulfill  the  plan  of  republican  government. 
Society  has  undoubtedly  secured  one  gi-eat  advantage,  when  public 
affairs  are  conducted  upon  some  fixed  and  regular  scheme,  and  where 
general  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  government  of  individuals.  This 
is  better  than  to  have  everything  dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  ndll 
and  caprice  of  a  handful  of  public  nilers.  Moi-eover,  when  this  first 
step  is  taken,  better  things  are  in  prospect,  and  only  wait  a  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  be  introduced.  But  there  may  be  the  most  oi-derly 
arrangement  in  a  sjstem  ot  government  inl  yet  the  system  may 
act  very  uneqtiallj  upon  dnifeient  paits  of  society  Thi,  la\ia  may 
set  oat  with  taking  it  f  i  granted  that  there  js  a  radical  and  perma 
nent  distinction  between  lifferent  classes  of  societj  and  nhm  this 
is  the  case,  the  whole  couise  of  the  sulsequent  legislation  will  be 
directed  to  uphold  this  di  tmction  In  nearly  all  the  European 
states,  the  oxecutn  i  Icrelf  ry  i  ig  tiat  inl  th  k_,slitni. 
18 
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body,  or  ono  chamber  at  least,  is  composed  of  tlie  nobility.  Tliat 
this  should  be  so,  is  in  those  communities  tegai-dcd  as  among  the 
most  settled  principles  of  wise  government.  If  the  laws  did  not 
ori^nate  the  system,  they  everywhere  confiim  and  support  it.  Tliese 
communities  may  be  said  to  be  governments  of  laws.  All  public 
business  is  conducted  with  great  precision  and  regularity.  But  this 
does  not  prevent  the  system  from  bearing  with  immense  inequality 
upon  different  parts  of  society.  The  influence  wliieh  such  a  scheme 
of  government  exerts,  is  not  always  direct:  it  may  operate  circuit- 
ously  through  many  subordinate  channels  ;  but  still  affecting  mate- 
rially the  manners,  and  conseijiiently  the  character,  of  the  legislation. 
Thus  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  nobility  are  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population,  when  compared  with  the  middle  class,  parliament,  in  no 
act  of  ordinary  legislation,  ever  avows  the  design  of  making  a 
formal  distinction  between  the  two.  But  the  influence  and  power 
of  the  former  are  upheld  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  by  an  over- 
grown church  estiiblishmeut,  by  (lie  creation  of  monopolies,  by  the 
structure  even  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  admits  persons  prin- 
cipally who  belong  to  the  class  of  gentry,  and  who  are  therefore 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  aristocracy  proper.  All  this  inspires 
a  general  taste  for  aristocratic  distinclions,  long  after  the  nobility 
have  ceased  to  appropriate  to  themselves  one  liaU  of  the  power  and 
property  of  the  community.  The  government  of  France  is  one  of 
laws,  but  the  house  of  deputies  only  possess  one  third  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  and  represents  only  two  hundred  thousand  persons,  in 
a  population  of  thirty-five  millions. 

Tliere  IS  msthi-r  difficulty  wh'  h  meet>,  us  aithoi  j,h  the  laws  do 
1  ot  a  cor^l  anj  fixed  immun  tics  to  oat.  class  there  mil  still  exist 
p  eat  in  quality  m  the  cond  tions  of  the  citizens  Thi,  same  laws 
ipphed  to  all  will  operate  ineqaailv  uj  n  some  A  tiv  popor 
tioned  to  the  m  ome  of  mdmdual'!  may  leduce  «ome  to  poverty 
\\hleitle  ves  otliei sin  affluence  Tlie  state  mMtes  all  the  citizens 
to  enter  the  halls  of  legislation  oi  to  fill  othei  important  j  osts 
\ciiiental  ciiuim stances  natma?  inflrmity  of  min  1  or  body  or 
some  other  of  the  disadvantages  of  fortune  maj  pre  ent  niimbeis 
from  irofitmt;  o'  the  invitation  i  bile  it  will  conluLt  others  to 
\ealth  »ni  distinction  "We  niij  alleviate  if  we  cannot  cure  the 
kfccts  of  the  first  kini  i\eii  y  takt  care  that  taxat  on  shall  ne^er 
l)car  with  inordinate  n'cight  upon  the  poor.     But  tlicrc  is  no  way  of 
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rectifying  fbe  last  species  of  imperfection,  if  an  inequality  which  is 
stamped  upon  all  cieateil  beings  can  he  called  an  imperfection.  But 
government  has  no  right  to  exaggerate  the  inequalities  which  ac- 
tually exist  among  men,  and  to  ci«ate  distinctions  which  would  not 
otherwise  take  place.  All  men  are  not  born  equal,  but  all  men 
are  born  with  an  equal  title  to  become  so  ;  and  government  has  no 
right  to  throw  ira  pediment  a  in  the  way  of  making  tliat  title  good. 
The  high  '*tandaid  of  popular  intelligence  in  the  United  States 
is  not  owing  to  education  alone.  It  is  in  great  part  ascribahle 
to  the  absence  of  that  mighty  weight  which  presses  upon  the 
fftcidties  of  men  in  the  middle  walks  of  hfe,  when  they  live  in  a 
state  in  which  aristocratic  distinctions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
government. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  comes  as  near  the  idea  of  a 
goverament  of  equal  laws,  as  any  we  dare  expect  to  see.  The  laws 
are  made  by  the  people,  and  they  are  consequently  made  for  the  peo- 
ple. There  may  be  gi'eat  difference  in  the  legislation  of  two  coun- 
tries, although  the  laws  are  the  same  in  both.  For  instance :  laws 
which  are  designed  to  protect  property,  affect  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  population  where  property  is  nionopoliaed  by  a  few,  as  is  the 
case  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  as  was  the  case  in  France  before  the 
revolution,  when  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  land  was  appropriated 
by  the  clergy  and  nobility.  Something  of  the  same  Idnd  may  be 
observed  in  countries  much  more  enlightened  than  Russia  or  Poland. 
For  instance :  the  law  of  perpetual  entail  exists  in  Scotland  and 
Germany  ;  so  that  in  the  fonner  much  more  than  one-third  of  the 
land  is  tied  up  for  ever ;  the  wholesome  restraint  which  the  English 
courts  have  imposed  upon  English  estates  being  unknown.  Scotland 
is  under  a  government  of  laws,  but  those  who  are  protected  by  the 
laws,  are  a  privileged  class. 

This  constitutes  a  leading  distinction  between  the  legislation  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  The  Americans  commenced 
where  other  communities  will  probably  leave  off.  Property  is  more 
equally  distributed  than  anywhere  else.  The  laws,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  are  obliged  to  be  more  equal  than  anywhere  else.  But 
this  lays  the  foundation  for  more  important  changes  in  their  charac- 
ter. They  will  become  more  enl^htened,  less  incumbered  with  sub- 
tle and  unmeaning  iictions,  because  they  will  acquire  a  greater  degree 
of  simplicity;  and  they  will  have  this  simplicity,  because  being  enact- 
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al  by  the  people,  they  will  be  more  thoroiagMy  adapted  liotli  to  tlieii 
ivants  and  their  comprehension. 

Thns,  nlthoitgh  Americn  derived  the  elements  of  its  jnrLspmctenci; 
from  England,  materia!  changes  have  been  made,  especially  during 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  And  when,  in  1828,  the  Biitish  pai- 
liament  entered  npon  the  great  ivork  of  reforming  the  civil  code, 
the  laws  of  the  American  states  furnished  the  pattern  after  which  it 
was  obliged  to  copy.  In  the  laws  of  one  or  other  of  the  American 
states,  are  to  be  found  almost  every  material  improvement  which 
has  been  ma<le,  and  a  still  gi'eater  number  which  may  have  been  ad- 
vantageously inserted  in  the  new  code. 

Tlie  ciiminal  codes  of  the  American  states  are  stamped  with  tho 
same  distinguishing  featurra  as  the  civil.  The  two  go  hand  in 
hand,  because  the  subject  matter  of  both  is  closely  connected.  Tlie 
temptations  to  violate  the  rights  of  property  are  incieased,  in  pro- 
portion as  property  is  confined  to  a  few.  And  thus  this  new  result 
will  take  place,  that  in  a  countiy  where  nearly  every  one  is  in- 
terested in  the  acquisition  and  secure  possession  of  property,  tho 
laws  will  be  more  humane  than  in  those  where  property  is  distri- 
buted to  a  few. 

As  to  the  mode  of  proposing  the  laws  to  the  legislative  body  for 
its  adoption,  this  has  been  very  different  in  different  countries,  and 
in  the  same  country,  at  different  times.  In  the  EuTOpcan  stafe^i, 
formerly,  the  executive  possessed  the  exclusive  piivilege  of  pro- 
poirading  what  laws  were  proper  to  be  enacted.  The  manner  in 
which  the  initiator}'  step  is  now  taken  in  some  of  those  states,  in- 
dicates a  very  gi'eat  change  in  the  relative  authority  of  the  two  de- 
partments. The  power  of  proposing  the  laws,  when  vested  e.vclu- 
sively  in  the  executive,  gi^'es  him  complete  command  over  the 
motions  of  the  legislature.  This  body  was  at  one  time  regarded  as? 
a  mere  appendage  to  the  executive.  The  last  was  in  reality  tho 
supreme  legislative  tribunal.  In  course  of  time,  this  apparently 
slight  change  took  place.  The  legislature  addressed  the  king  in 
the  foi-ra  of  petition,  as  to  what  law  they  wished  to  be  passed.  This 
gave  the  former  a  more  active  part  in  their  formation  ;  but  still  fell 
very  short  of  the  appropriate  office  of  a  legislative  as.'jcmbly.  The 
execntivo  was  still  regarded  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  all  public 
measures.  In  England,  a  further  change  took  place.  Bills  wera 
drawn  up  an  general  tei-ms,  and  the  judges  performeil  the  task  of 
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framing  thorn  into  laws.  But  tliis  was  not  clone  until  tlie  session 
'.i£  parliament  was  closed  ; — a  strange  pracuce,  if  we  diil  not  know 
that  all  human  institutions,  in  their  immature  state,  wear  a  strange 
anil  uncouth  character.  The  judges  at  that  period  were  dependent 
on  the  king,  and  t]ie  shape  given  to  the  laws  was  not  always  ivhat 
was  intended  This  piactne  mdioafed  \ cry  clearly,  however,  that 
'^omethlng  like  Hjslem  anl  legulaiity  wa'i  beginning  to  he  intro- 
luced  mto  the  tiansaction  of  business  It  was  thu  forerunner  of 
still  more  "salutary  chan^v  Ac  oidingly  in  no  very  long  time, 
jiiihament  asseited  the  exclusive  light  of  oiiginating  and  framing 
the  hws  The  l^islatiire  then  logan  to  assume  the  character  of  an 
independent  hody.  The  pnarogative  of  the  king  was  transformed 
into  a  negative  Tipon  the  Ixws  aftei  they  had  pni^sed  tlirongh  the 
two  houses,  instead  of  hting  tvaiLisod  at  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
•-■eedings. 

A  similar  change  has  been  hiought  about  in  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  right  ot  the  king  to  propose  the  laws,  which  was 
retained  in  the  "  charto  of  1S14  it,  abolished  by  that  of  1830, 
and  the  power  may  be  eurcisel  inlilfoientlyby  the  king,  the  cham- 
ber of  peers,  of  the  ohambei  of  deputies  But  it  is  not  so  in  the 
ijonstitution  of  Holland  or  Belgium,  though  in  so  many  respects 
they  are  copied  after  the  Lnghah  modd  and  underwent  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  same  yeai  that  the  ntw  pioMsion  was  inserted  in  tJie 
Fi-ench  constitution 

In  the  United  States  this  powei  of  initiiting  the  laws  could  at 
no  period  be  exercise  1  bj  the  executive  foi  the  legislative  power, 
both  in  the  national  and  state  governments,  is  vested  solely  in  the 
j»enera]  assembly  of  each  Iho  privilege  which  la  (conferred  upon 
the  piesiient  and  govemois  of  si.igesting  such  thauges  as  thej 
naj  deem  beuehcnl,  is  of  a  totiUy  difieitat  chaiictLt  fiom  the 
poivei  of  piojounding  the  h\vs  as  it  la  understood  in  Euiopean 
language 

Theie  are  two  customs  ^hich  txist  in  the  French  and  English 
.governments,  whii.h  may  be  legaided  as  leliis  of  tlie  ancient  pie 
rogati\os  of  the  exei-nti^e  The  one  I'i  the  speech  mido  fiom  the 
tliioue  at  the  annual  m-'ottng  of  the  legislature  ,  the  otitoi  consists 
m  the  light  which  ministeis  liavo  to  fats  in  that  todj ,  cithei  '  de 
|iue,  IS  ministers,  as  in  Fianic  oi  ly  Mrtue  of  an  election  is  m 
Uic-it  Biitin      ^^h  n,iu  fheL\  cu  \i-  is  j  Ik     '  ti      1 1 1^  st  itt 
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the  last  is  an  exceedingly  advantageous  arrangement,  because  it 
brings  him  within  reach  of  the  legialatnie,  and  subjects  him  to  the 
immediate  action  of  public  opinion.  The  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion places  him  beyond  it ;  the  practice  draws  him  insensibly  within 
the  circle  of  its  influence.  But  the  speeth  which  is  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  legislative  body  is  a  wise  regiilation,  whether  die  ex- 
ecutive is  an  hereditary,  or  an  elective  mflgistrale. 

When  we  read  the  instructive  and  business-like  communications 
of  the  president  to  congress,  and  of  the  governors  to  the  state  legis- 
latures, the  observation  tliat  they  are  the  broken  relics  of  a  formi- 
dable prerogative  of  kingly  power  may  appear  to  be  new  ;  yet 
such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  The  American  custom,  however,  is 
of  unmixed  benefit  to  the  community.  Some  centuries  hence, 
another  Montesquieu,  or  Millar,  will  set  about  exploring  American 
institutions,  which  will  then  at'qnire  additional  interest,  fiom  being 
covered  with  the  rust  of  antiquity,  and  in  poring  over  the  history 
of  the  countiy,  will  fasten  upon  very  many  things  as  worthy  of 
deep  attention  and  study,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  familiarity, 
elude  the  observation  of  Americans  at  the  present  day.  Existing 
institutions  are  often  mote  difRcnlt  to  decipher  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstand, than  those  of  a  remote  age.  They  are  mixed  up  with  so 
much  which  is  apparently  familiar,  and  with  so  much  which  ia 
really  extraneous,  that  it  demands  a  sevei'c  and  eoniprehensive  anal- 
ysis, to  disentangle  the  last,  and  to  give  to  the  former  their  just 
place.  But  when  institutions  gi-ow  old,  things  which  were  once 
familiar  become  striking  facts,  and  whatever  was  extraneous  has 
dropped  off  and  fallen  into  oblivion  ;  so  that  time  operates  the  same 
analysis  with  i-egard  to  an  ancient  system  of  government,  which  it 
requites  the  utmost  thought  and  j-eflection  to  effect  in  relation  to  an 
existing  one. 

Tlie  custom  of  sending  to  the  Legislature  a  communication,  con- 
taining a  clear  account  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  not  only  main- 
tains friendly  relations  between  the  two  departments ;  it  tests  the 
capacity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  makes  it  his  ambition  to  obtain 
exact  information  of  everything  which  affects  the  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  community  over  which  he  pi-esides.  Tlie 
more  tlie  minds  of  public  men  are  turned  in  (his  dircctioa,  the  less 
the  danger  of  their  meditating  schemes  unfavorable  to  the  genera! 
weal.     And  doubtless  one  reason  why  Aineric^i  has  enjoyed  sticL 
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unexampled  tranquillity,  is  tliat  the  adiainistration  of  public  affairs 
has  assumed  a  thoroughly  business-like  character.  Men  of  the 
finest  nuderstanding  have  been  repeatedly  governors  of  the  states  : 
Jefferson  and  M'Kean,  Qriswold  and  Clinton,  M'DnfEie  and  Everett, 
without  meationing  many  others  who  belong  to  the  same  class.  If 
these  men  had  been  nurtured  under  a  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, or  in  an  Italian  republic,  their  minds  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  discipline  the  most  unfavorable  imaginable,  and  their 
public  conduct  would  have  taken  a  totally  different  direction. 
When  in  reading  American  history,  one  comes  a<;ro8s  sncli  a  char- 
acter as  Aaron  Burr,  it  seems  as  if  we  had  encountered  a  being  who 
properly  belonged  to  another  sphere.  He  also  possessed  faculties 
of  a  high  order,  but  he  stands  alone  in  one  respect :  he  appeara 
never  to  have  realized,  what  all  other  American.s  find  it  impossible 
to  forgot,  that  he  was  born  and  educated  in  a  countiy  of  free  insti- 
tutions. He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  Venice,  or  Genoa,  rather  than 
one  of  New  York. 

The  communities  in  which  the  executive  messages  are  most  full 
and  comprehensive,  are  the  very  ones  which  possess  most  liberty, 
so  much  has  the  custom  deviated  from  the  institution  out  of  which 
it  sprung.  In  monarchical  states,  where  we  might  expect  the  ex- 
ecutive to  dictate  minutely  what  should  be  done,  he  says  little  or 
nothing.  And  in  a  republic,  where  from  his  authority  being  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  we  might  expect  him  to  say  very  little,  he  ti.;- 
verses  the  whole  field  of  inquiiy,  and  appears  to  feel  as  deep  an 
interest  as  if  the  state  were  his  property,  and  the  people  his  sub- 
jects. Nothing  can  be  more  jejune  than  a  king's  message,  while 
few  documents  are  more  instnietive  and  satisfactory,  than  the  mes- 
sages of  the  American  president  and  governors.  The  king  fears  to 
show  himself  upon  an  arena  where  he  would  find  so  many  private 
citizens  his  superiors.  A  few  words  are  sometimes  understood  to 
be  a  sign  of  wisdom,  and  with  kings  it  becomes  an  universal  mnxini 
that  they  are  so. 

Tlie  establishment  of  a  written  constitution  necessarily  introduce;! 
a  great  change  in  the  character  and  functions  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  effect  is  to  create  a  division  of  the  legislative  powci 
between  the  people  and  the  oiilinarj-  legislative  assembly  :  anotlicr 
contrivance  much  more  efficacious  tlian  the  distribution  of  the  last 
into  two  chambers.     The  people  exorcise  their  shore  of  authority 
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when  assembled  in  convention  ;  thoy  ortlain  fimdamental  ndes  for 
die  govemmoiit  uf  all  tlie  departments  ;  or  when  collected  at  the 
polls,  they  ratify  or  reject  proposed  alterations  ia  the  existing  con- 
stitution. Sometimes  a  constitntional  charter  adds  to  the  powers  of 
the  legislative  body,  bnt  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  it  dimi- 
nishes them.  In  the  former  ca.se,  it  would  perhaps  be  correct  to 
say,  that  there  was  a  displacement,  or  new  arrangement,  of  the  pow- 
i?rs  of  the  ordiiiaiy  legislstivc  body.  Thus,  ia  a  republic,  the  au- 
thority to  declare  war  is  delegated  to  this  assembly,  bnt  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  executive.  The  same  amount  of  legifdative  power 
as  before  may  be  delegated,  but  a  very  important  part  ia  wrested 
from  one  department,  in  order  to  bo  deposited  with  another. 

But  it  is  more  important  at  present  to  notice  those  powers  which 
are  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  legislative  assembly,  and  retained 
by  the  people.  The  freedom  of  religion  and  of  the  press,  the  orga- 
nization of  the  political  departments,  trial  by  juiy,  tlie  qualifications 
i>f  electors,  and  of  candidates  for  office,  are  a  few  of  them.  The 
legislature  can  no  longer  intermeddle  with  these  matters,  though  the 
people  in  convention  may  malce  what  disposition  they  please  in  re- 
gard to  them.  The  noblest  eiforts  have  been  made  in  France  to  in- 
troduce constitutional  liberty.  But  tho  liberties  of  no  people  can 
rest  upon  a  solid  foundation,  unless  the  constitution  is  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.  Tlie  revolution  of  1830,  was  occasionetl  by  the 
daring  interference  of  tho  king  with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  law  of  elections :  matters  which  shoidd  he  carefully  looked  up 
by  the  constitution.  Tlio  most  exciting  controverses,  those  which 
have  caused  nearly  all  the  insurrections  which  have  taken  plaee,  are 
precisely  those  ivhich  a  popvJar  constitution  withdraws  from  the 
cognizance  of  a  legislative  assembly.  A  constitutional  ordinance 
severs,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  conventional  from  the  legislative  power. 
It  marks  out  a  limited  field  for  tho  exorcise  of  the  last.  The  temp- 
tation and  the  ability  to  usurp  power  are  not  absolutely  diminished, 
but  they  are  gi'eatly  repressed. 

There  is  another  division  of  the  laws,  into  those  which  relate  to 
the  manneis,  and  those  which  have  a  direct  i-eference  to  tho  rights 
of  persona  and  property.  In  the  first  rudiments  of  society:  a  code 
of  jui-isprndence  is  very  apt  to  touch  extensively  upon  maimi'i-ri, 
'ITio  community  then  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  family,  and 
the  government  to  the  government  of  a  family.     Tho  progress  of 
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society  produces  the  same  change  iu  the  laws,  wliicli  a  liuoivledgo  oi 
the  woi'lii  produces  in  the  character  of  individuals.  It  enlarges  the 
field  of  obsei-v.ation  and  inquiry,  and  places  in  an  insignificant  light 
many  actions  to  which  the  utmost  importance  was  attached.  All 
laws  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  generalization.  But  when  the 
community  has  grown  from  a  city,  or  an  inoonsiJerahle  ten-itory,  to 
an  exlensivo  and  populous  state,  it  hecomes  impossihie  to  regulate 
private  manners  minutely,  and  jot  to  preserve  the  system  of  genei- 
alization.  The  codes  of  some  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  t!ie  Franlts, 
and  the  Burgundians,  interfered  extensively  with  the  manners.  The 
blue  laws  of  Connecticut  are  al^o  a  remarkable  example  of  the  same 
species  of  legislation,  though  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
laws  of  that  eharactfir  were  confinedto  that  province.  Similar  regu- 
lations, only  not  so  numerous,  nor  earned  to  so  great  an  extent, 
were  adopted  in  others.  They  \vei-e  not  even  confined  to  the  north- 
ern pioymce^  but  were  in  force  in  some  of  the  southern  also. 

feumptuarj  laws  were  very  common  among  the  ancient  eommon- 
wetlths  They  even  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  government  of 
Sparta  But  bparta  was  smaller  than  a  modeiate  sized  American 
counlv  and  tMs  system  of  legislation  grnilually  gave  way,  after 
intorcoui-se  with  the  other  Grecian  states  had  produced  a  higher 
riMhzition  and  given  rise  to  moie  liberal  modes  of  thinking. 

The  Oppian  law  enacted  at  Home  was  one  of  the  most  I'emaika- 
ble  of  this  class  of  laws.  It  imposed  severe  restrictions  upon  the 
dress  of  females,  forbade  ormimental  apparel ;  and  the  legislatnre, 
which  convened  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  whether  it  should  ho 
continued  in  force,  drew  aroum!  the  Roman  fomm  a  mob  of  women, 
as  formidable  as  the  hand  of  men  which  in  1780,  collected  under 
the  banner  of  Lord  George  G  ordon,  to  intimidate  the  British  pavlia- 
ment.  The  city  of  Home,  however,  was  the  real  Roman  common- 
wealth :  the  Italian  provinces  occupied  the  place  of  dependences, 
rather  than  that  of  integral  parts  of  one  state. 

But  the  list  of  such  laws  after  all  was  not  voiy  extensive.  It 
wonld  Lave  been  an  endless  task  to  legislate  for  ihe  manners  and 
morals  of  the  people.  As  positive  I'egulations  could  not  reach  them, 
the  matter  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  eonsor,  Bnt  what  the 
laws  have  not  power  to  do,  it  is  plaiuno  individual  will  attempt,  and 
this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  censor  ufas  not  very  strictly  performed. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  lino  between  the  two 
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I'lasses  of  actioiis  to  which  I  have  refen-ed.  Life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, are  the  suhjeets  which  the  laws  principally  deal  with.  Yet  in 
some  highly  civilized  countries,  duelling  has  not  always  been  pun- 
ished ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  manners  have  been  too 
strong  for  the  laws.  In  some  countries  men  fight  in  obedience  to  the 
manners ;  in  others,  they  abstain  from  fighting,  also  in  obedience 
to  the  manners.  As  the  punishment  of  death  has  no  terror  for  the 
man,  who  in  order  to  escape  death,  seizes  the  last  plank  in  a  ship- 
wreck from  a  weaker  man,  so  it  has  no  tenor  for  the  man  who  per- 
suades himself  that  even  an  imaginary  disgrace  is  more  intolerable 
than  death.  But  dueUing  is  a  relic  of  aristocratic  institutions. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  proportion  as  the  principle  of  equality 
gains  ground,  and  becomes  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  fashion 
of  thinking,  the  custom  iviH  disappear.  The  manners  are  then 
made  to  correct  the  manners.  Equality  has  a  wonderful  influence 
in  laughing  out  of  countenance  all  fanciful  notions.  It  is  absuid  to 
expose  our  own  lives,  when  a  grievous  injury  has  been  done  to  ns. 
It  is  worse  than  absui'd,  when  we  have  only  been  affronted.  I 
observe  that  in  the  south-eastern  states,  where  the  principle  of 
equality  has  gained  ground  so  fast,  and  where  in  consequence  tho 
minds  of  men  have  been  driven  to  reflection,  the  custom  is  falling 
into  diarepul*. 

Some  governments  permit  theatrical  entertainments,  while  others 
prohibit  them  altogether.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  re- 
sisted every  effort  to  introduce  them.  Although  these  exhibitions, 
in  some  respects  afford  an  innocent  and  even  noble  recreation,  yet 
the  sum  of  their  influence  is  deemed  as  pernicious  as  any  of  those 
actions  which  immediately  affect  the  persons  or  reputation  of  others, 
Kew  Haven  is  as  large  as  Now  York  was  in  1776,  when  the  latter 
had  a  regular  theatrical  corps.  But  if  it  were  as  large  as  New  York 
noiv  is,  ov  as  large  as  Boston,  it  may  ho  doubted  whether  the  legis- 
lature would  be  enabled  to  persevere  in  its  excellent  intentions.  The 
creation  of  domestic  governments  in  the  United  States  has  this  ad- 
vantage ;  it  enables  particular  sections  of  the  countiy  to  adapt  the 
laws  to  the  manners,  instead  of  being  involved  in  the  consequences 
of  one  general  and  sweeping  system  of  legislation. 

If  the  inquiry  should  still  he  pressed  :  why  do  legislators,  for  the 
most  part,  confine  their  attentions  to  those  actions  which  immedi- 
ately affect  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  leave  untouched  a  very 
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largo  class  of  others,  which  have  a  very  important,  although  it  may 
he  an  indirect,  hearing  upon,  the  puhlic  happiness  ?  the  following 
ohservations  may  be  made,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  heen 
already  suggested : 

If  there  were  no  laws,  actions  which  are  now  visited  with  a  penalty 
would  not  go  nnpunished.  The  giuat  henefit  arising  from  a  regular 
code  of  laws,  and  a  con-esponding  system  of  procedure,  consists  in 
the  restraint  which  these  impose  upon  private  revenge.  For  thi.* 
would  then  pass  all  bounds,  and  punish  too  much.  The  influence 
of  the  laws  is  such,  that  it  substitutes  reflection  in  the  place  of 
passion.  And  with  rogard  to  those  actions  which  affect  others  in- 
directly, hut  do, not  assume  any  tangible  shape,  although  the  laws 
do  abstain  from  punishing  them,  yet  they  are  most  certainly  pun- 
ished. But  inasmuch  as  the  punishment  is  applied  to  a  different 
class  of  actions,  it  assumes  a  different  character.  Acts  of  violence 
were  before  followed  with  violence ;  and  vices  in  the  manners  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  countervailing  influence  of  the  mannei-s.  Hatred,  envy, 
and  ingratitude,  are  exceedingly  prejndical  to  public  as  well  as  to 
private  happiness ;  and  they  are  visited  in  private  life  with  a  penalty 
as  certain  as  that  which  the  law  inflicts  npon  delinc[neacies  of  a 
graver  kind.  The  state  undertakes  to  punish  these,  because  indi- 
viduals would  exceed  all  bounds,  if  pnnishment  were  left  to  them. 
And  it  abstains  from  noticing  the  former,  kecause  it  could  neither 
punish  so  generally,  nor  so  judiciously,  as  when  the  punishment  is 
left  to  the  silent,  but  searching  operation  of  opinion.  Murder  and 
robbery  are  very  far  from  being  driven  from  society  by  the  severest 
laws,  bnt  they  are  rendered  much  less  frequent  than  Ihey  would 
otherwise  be.  So,  although  the  worst  passions  still  infest  society, 
yet  without  the  pimishment  which  now  constantly  attends  tliem,  (he 
most  civilized  community  woiUd  be  tnmed  into  a  pandemonium, 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  noticing  a  species  of  legislation 
which  has  lately  matle  its  appearance  in  some  of  the  American  states, 
and  which  has  in  a  remarkable  manner  arrested  public  attention, 
both  at  home  Hud  abroad.  I  allude  to  the  license  laws ;  laws  which 
are  intended,  if  possible,  to  extirpate  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquoi'S. 
Those  seem  to  partajce  of  the  character  of  sumptuary  regulations, 
and  therefore  to  be  an  interference  with  subjects  which  are  pioperiy 
withdrawn  from  the  care  of  the  eiiil  magisti'ate.  But  I  hold  that 
they  constitute  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
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It  was  not  until  public  attenttou  was  particularly  draivii  to  this 
matter,  that  any  one  was  awate  to  howgreatan  extent  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  was  to  be  traced  to  tlie  iiseof  spintous  liquors.  Still 
less  did  persons  of  even  considerable  reflection  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  influence  which  the  practice  of  moderate  drinking,  as  it 
is  termed,  has  in  confusing  the  jddgment,  blunting  the  moral  sense, 
and  souring  the  temper.  But  it  is  evident,  that  a  i-ast  portion  of 
misconduct,  want  of  judgment,  feeble,  irresolute,  and  contradictoiy 
actions,  which  were  supposed  to  be  unaeountable,  and  were  not  I'e- 
garded  as  of  great  importance,  are  attributable  to  this  cause,  and 
have  shed  a  most  banefid  iniltience  upon  society.  This  is  a  matter, 
therefore,  whioh,  even  if  it  wholly  concerned  the  mannere,  has  an 
impoitauco  which  belongs  to  no  other  of  a  similar  class.  Ajid  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  people  of  Mew  England,  Ten- 
nessee, and  New  York,  are  symptoms  of  an  exceedingly  sound  state 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  because  the  people  have  themselves  taken 
this  matter  into  consideration,  that  it  possesses  so  mnch  impor- 
tance, la  some  countries,  legislation  by  the  people  suggests  the 
notion  of  licentiousness,  of  a  pi-edatory  spirit.  Here  is  a  remarka- 
ble example,  the  moat  remarkable  I  am  aware  of,  to  tlie  contrary. 
Without  the  co  opeiation  of  the  people  it  would  be  a  herculean 
task  to  lift  the  pojulai  mmd,  but  with  then  cooperation  every- 
thing good  and  useful  mi^  be  ai,Lomplii.hed  If  the  laws  \y hid i 
have  been  parsed  m  ^orae  of  these  states  should  lemain  unrcpealei.1, 
they  wdl  be  a  Kitmg  m  jnument  of  the  w  isdom  and  virtue  of  the 
people.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  constitute  the  most 
memorible  example  of  legislation  of  which  \ie  Lave  any  record, 
not  so  much  m  consequence  of  then  w  idely  halutaiy  influence,  as 
becanse  they  argue  a  degiee  of  self  denial  ind  leflectioii  which  no 
onebefoie  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ma^w-n  Let  no  European 
afwr  this  indulge  in  the  fani.iful  notion  that  tht.  people  are  incapa- 
ble of  felf  government  At,  a  single  ict,  it  is  the  most  marked 
proof  of  J.  lapicitj  for  self  govi^mment  of  wIulIi  I  have  any  knon 

Koi  would  it  materiallj  neaLen  the  foice  of  the  reasoning,  il 
these  la«s  weie  n.peale'l  That  they  have  been  pioposed  bj  the 
popnlai  mmd,  that  tJiey  liave  enlisted  a  poweifid  and  n.imciou-. 
class  in  thoirfaior,  I'l  doiisne  of  the  soundness  of  publit  opinion 
If  tuo  mdhon'i  mdahilf  it  pcjple  InM  opinion^  i  hith   \u    enii 
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nently  favorable  to  morality  and  good  government,  ami  three  mil- 
lions lioM  opposite  ones,  the  influence  of  the  first  will  ho  folt  hcyond 
all  comparison,  before  that  of  the  last.  It  Tvould  afford  matter  for 
enrioHS  and  instructive  inqniiy,  if  we  could  ascertain  the  exact  influ- 
ence which  government  and  the  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  a  people  on  the  otlier,  exercise  respectively  on 
society.  The  laws  are  the  offspring  of  the  manners,  and  yet  iflien 
the  former  arc  fairly  established,  and  have  acquired  anthority  from 
long  usage,  they  exert  a  distinct  and  additional  influence  upon  society. 

1st.  If  there  were  no  government  and  liws  tbi-ie  iiould  he  a 
voluntary  association,  or  -i^sociationfi,  similar  to  those  voluntary 
conventions  and  societies  which  now  hpnng  up  in  the  community, 
and  which  are  employed  in  diffusing  mformntion  relative  to  public 
affairs.  But  admitting  that  a  Inge  proportion  of  the  ]  opulation 
would  be  disposed  to  fall  in  with  e^eiymctsiire  i\hith  rtison  and 
good  sense  suggested,  there  would  always  be  a  number  who  would 
not  be  so  disposed.  Even  if  all  assented  at  fiist  there  would  be 
numerous  instances  of  disobedience  when  thoiC  meisures  were  to 
be  earned  into  execution  The  disturber  cf  the  publii-  peace,  the 
flagrant  violater  of  private  lights,  would  claim  an  exemption,  on 
the  ground  that  the  resohes  of  the  assocntion  were  not  laws,  had 
no  authoritative  sanction,  and  the  excicise  of  pnv<ite  judgment  on 
tlie  part  of  some  would  be  xs  efleitual  m  annulling  as  tht  exercise 
of  the  same  judgment  on  the  pait  ot  otheis  in  mamtaining  them. 
So  far,  then,  as  one,  and  that  a  considerallo  portion  of  society  was 
concerned,  laws,  that  is  cooraie  emitments  w ould  be  indispensa- 
ble to  the  peace  of  society 

But  there  are  en  infinity  of  otlier  i|uestions  wliiih  w  oid  1  arise  in 
every  extensive  community,  besides  those  whnh  bcir  dircdly  upon 
the  public  tranquility.  Dissent  with  regard  to  the'-e  would  be 
veiy  common,  even  among  those  who  weie  agreed  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  fixed  rules  in  inspect  to  the  list  Thcie  wcnld  then  be  no 
system  of  mea.snres;  everything  would  be  thrown  into  confusion: 
the  sense  of  a  common  interest,  wliich  might  be  sufficient  to  uphold 
the  former,  would  operate  in  a  contrary  direction  with  regard  to  the 
latter.  The  total  want  of  authority  in  carrying  into  effect  the  civil 
regulations  of  the  association,  would  undermine  its  authority  in 
executing  the  criminal  resolves.  Infractors  of  public  and  private 
rights,  perceiving  the  eonftision  which  existed  in  one  part  of  so- 
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ciety,  would  Rci^iiire  boldness  and  activity  in  the  perpetration  of 
their  deeds.  The  other  part  of  society  would  lose  confidence  in 
theii-  authority,  simply  heeause  they  were  conscious  of  a  disobedi- 
ence on  their  oim  part,  to  measures,  not  of  the  same  sort,  but  orgi- 
nating  in  precisely  the  same  species  of  authority.  Civil  govern- 
ment, then,  has  a  two-fold  influence,  1st,  in  controlling  the  popu- 
lation, and,  2d,  in  controlling  those  who  undertake  to  govera.  So- 
ciety could  not  exist  without  coercive  enactments  to  prevent  crimes, 
and  the  authority  which  the  laws  acqnire  in  restraining  these,  is 
very  naturally  transferred  to  all  the  political  and  civil  regulations  of 
the  comrnunity,  and  thus  carries  one  principle  of  obedience  through 
all  ranks  of  society.  We  see  frequent  opposition  to  every  species 
of  civil  enactment,  and  very  little  to  the  laws  which  punish  crimes. 
The  first  are  intended  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  highest,  as  well  as 
the  lowest,  classes;  the  second  are  made  especially  to  restrain  the 
lowest.  But  the  society  is  compelled  to  arm  the  first  vnth  the  same 
authority  as  accompanies  the  last;  otherwise  the  principle  of  obedi- 
ence would  he  weakened  at  its  source.  The  manners,  the  rules  of 
conventional  conduct,  would  lie  sufftcient  to  prompt  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  very  many  acts,  but  they  would  he  powerless  in  executing 
the  wishes  of  the  society,  and  equally  powerless  in  commanding,  or 
fobidding  others  to  be  done.  Men  are  thus  irresistibly  led  from  so- 
ciety to  government:  the  manners  and  the  laws  act  reciprocally 
upon  each  other,  and  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  two  are  so  inti- 
mately blended,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  exact  influ- 
ence which  each  exercises  in  molding  the  habits  and  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals, 

3d,  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  rule  of  the  majority,  a  i-ule  indis- 
pensable to  the  existence  and  well  being  of  society,  comes  to  be 
firmly  established.  The  majority  cannot  win  the  minority  to  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  unless  they  also  obey  them.  In  numberless  in- 
stances, individuals  among  the  majority  would  desiro  to  escape  from 
the  operation  of  the  laws,  but  they  cannot  do  so  without  breaking 
the  bond  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  society.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  adhere  to  the  great  principle  of  obedience,  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  own  authority.  They  might  command  tlie  physical  force 
of  society,  but  physical  force  is  impotent  when  it  is  not  accompa- 
nied with  the  opinion  of  right.  This  opinion,  or  sense  of  right,  is 
like  the  self-possession   and  resolution  of  a  small   man,  which 
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make  him  an  overmatch  for  a  strong  man  who  doe.^  not  pos- 
sess those  qualities.  Moreover,  so  many  among  the  majority 
wonld  be  inclined  to  escape  from  the  enactment  of  the  laws, 
(the  poor,  for  instance,  fiom  the  payment,  of  taxes),  that  the  ma- 
jority would  dwindle  into  a  minority:  universal  disobedience  to  a 
great  part  of  the  civil  enactments,  would  take  place,  and  the  crimi- 
nal laws,  having  no  sanction,  would  also  be  trampled  under  foot. 
The  manners  and  the  laws  agaia  act  mutually:  the  one  upon  the 
other ;  the  maintenance  of  great  principles  is  discovered  to  he  iden- 
tical with  self-interest.  The  iinit  as  being  better  defined,  and  more 
easily  appreciated,  is  laid  hold  of  as  of  immutable  obligation,  and  the 
sense  of  interest  is  ultimately  swallowed  up  in  the  sense  of  justice. 
Every  law  cames  with  it  a  title  to  bo  obeyed,  bacauBC  one  law  con- 
tains as  full  an  annunciation  of  a  great  principle,  as  all  tlie  laws 
combined,  and  to  deny  the  authority  of  one,  is  to  deny  the  authority 
of  all.  By  multiplying  the  laws,  we  only  multiply  the  application 
of  a  principle,  but  we  cannot  multiply  a  principle,  for  that  is  indi- 

4th.  Tlio  laivs  are  a  I'cficction  of  the  manners.  The  manners  give 
birth  to  the  Jaws,  but  when  the  manners  are  incorporated  in  the 
laws,  they  acquite  great  additional  authority.  Legal  enactments 
reduce  to  unity  the  great  diversity  of  opinions  wliich  exist,  and  re- 
lieve the  mind  from  the  iiksome  task  of  perpetually  inc[uiring  into 
the  reason  of  the  laws.  The  value  of  the  principle  consists  in  this, 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens  are  instinctively  and  habitually 
led  to  regard  the  law  as  the  supreme  rale  of  conduct.  After  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  is  established,  the  manners  cannot  be  preserved,  unless 
there  is  an  adherence  to  the  laws:  the  manners  then  become  the 
powerful  ally  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  public  order  and  tran- 
quility are  ensured. 

5th.  The  wider  the  influence  of  the  manners,  the  wider  will  be  the 
influence  of  tie  laws;  that  is,  the  greater  the  mimber  of  people  who 
will  contribute  to  the  formation  of  what  we  femi  public  opinion,  the 
stronger  will  bo  the  authority  of  the  government.  Whei-ever,  then, 
it  is  in  our  power  to  mould  the  institutions  on  the  democratic 
model,  the  standaid  of  both  laws  and  manners  will  be  elevated.  In 
a  den^pcratic  republic,  the  manners  have  necessarily  a  more  exten- 
sive influence  than  in  any  other  foim  of  government.  Public  opin- 
ion, therefore,  has  a  more  direct  influence  upon  the  execution  as  well 
as  upon  the  formation  of  the  laws.     In  most  countries,  the  laws  arc 
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ileviscd  by  tlio  few.  The  opitiions  of  the  many  and  the  few  are  thus 
placed  in  an  antagonist  relation  to  each  other.  In  England,  and 
ScotJand,  the  manners  have  infinitely  more  influence  in  shaping  the 
laws  than  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  English  institutioas  contain  a 
stronger  infusion  of  republican  notions,  and  the  laws  ava  infinitely 
better  obeyed  than  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  United  States, 
the  spirit  of  obedience  is  still  stronger,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat 
no  standing  military  force  has  ever  been  kept  up.  But,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  laws  ai-e  somewhat  in  ad\-ance  of  public  opinion.  The 
wider  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  therefore,  the  more  powerfully 
will  they  act  upon  the  manners,  and  the  manners  will  be  rendered 
more  and  more  auxiliary  to  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

6th.  Constitutions  and  laws,  then,  are  not  mere  parchment  bar- 
riers. The  instances  in  which  they  are  violated,  are  to  those  in 
which  they  are  obeyed,  as  one  to  ten  thousand.  But  tlie  reason  why 
this  is  BO  deserves  particular  consideration.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
eonstitufion  and  laws  are  obeyed,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  right  that 
they  should  he.  But  this  opinion  of  right  derives  gieat  stiength 
from  the  fact  that  each  law,  and  each  clause  in  a  constitution,  is  the 
result  of  a  mental  analysis  which  has  already  been  gone  through 
with.  He  who  can  give  us  an  analysis  of  his  ideas,  is  listened  to 
with  more  respect  than'he  who  can  give  iis  only  his  loose  thoughts. 
But  singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  gi-eat  majority  of  mankind  am 
even  more  affected  with  the  result  of  an  analysis,  than  with  the  ana- 
lysis itself.  It  weal's  a  more  imposing  character,  1st,  because  it 
presents  thorn  with  the  idea  in  a  foim  too  lai^e  for  their  apprehen- 
sion. They  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  analysis,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  possess  suffieiont  discernment  to  perceive  that  the 
end  it  leads  to,  is  the  result  of  a  mental  operation.  2d.  A  constitu- 
tion and  code  of  Jaws,  are  each  a  system  of  rules,  and  all  men,  the 
learned  as  welt  as  tlie  unleanied,  are  wondoifully  affected  with  this 
notion  of  system.  Each  ai-ticlo  ia  the  one,  and  each  enactment  in 
the  other,  flows  from  some  common  principle ;  each  part  lends  a 
sanction  to  every  part,  so  thai  the  sum  total  of  authority  which  is 
possessed  by  the  whole,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  parts.  The  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  are,  for  the  most  part,  an  impersonation  of 
the  manners,  and  yet  tliey  Bcc[uira  an  authority  so  totally  distinct 
from  the  manners,  that  to  speak  of  the  two  as  identical,  would 
appear  to  the  common  mind  a  violation  of  the  rales  of  good  sense. 
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7th.  Tlie  co-operation  of  tho  laws  and  tlio  lannuers  is,  tlieu,  G\-i- 
deiit.  But  tbcre  are  a  groat  numbar  of  instaneos  in  ivliich  tlie  laws 
have  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  giving  a  tlireetion  to  the  manners.  It  is 
sometimes  even  neceasavy  to  forco  a  law,  in  order  to  bring  ahont  a 
given  resnlt.  Tho  first  law  which  laid  the  foundation  of  tho  system 
of  internal  improvement  in  Xew  York,  the  grand  canal,  was  carried 
though  the  legislatrnfl  hy  stonn.  Tlie  enactment  of  some  laws  is  ve- 
hemently resisted  for  a  long  time,  although  the  public  opinion  is  ia  fa- 
Tov  of  them.  Tho  manifestation  of  puMio  opinion  is  not  clear  and 
decisive,  until  they  aro  actually  passed  :  they  then  show  a  title  to 
obedience,  as  well  as  to  respect.  TIlc  desired  reform  becomes  more 
instead  of  less  popular.  It  then  leprosonts  a  definite  number  of  peo- 
ple who  derive  support  from  a  mutual  sympathy,  and  who,  through 
the  medium  of  the  same  principle  of  sympathy,  gradually  impart 
their  opinions  to  a  still  wider  number.  If  any  of  the  American 
States  succeed  in  abolishing  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liqnoi-s,  it  wilt 
be  on  this  principle.  At  first  public  opinion  is  only  half  muttered ; 
its  expression  is  only  fonad  in  detached  masses  of  men,  although 
the  aggregate  of  opinions  of  these  masses  would  represent  a  decided 
majoiity.  TIio  law  combines  them,  gives  unity  to  the  opinions  of 
all,  and  the  authoritative  Kauction  thus  afforded  to  them  secures  t!io 
triumpli  of  tho  refoi-m.  As  a  first  step  towaiil  bringing  the  Rus- 
sians within  the  pale  of  civilized  Europe,  Peter  I.  made  an  oi-diaance 
prohibiting  them  from  wearing  their  beanJs,  In  no  very  long  time 
the  disuse  of  the  custom  became  not  only  popular  but  fashionable. 
Theie  was  great  oppos'.tion  in  France,  and  many  of  the  American 
States  to  the  i-epoal  of  tho  law  of  primogenitni-e.  In  the  last  the 
law  has  so  entirely  molded  the  manners  and  set  the  fa.shion,  that 
even  desires  which  are  unrestrained  follow  the  rule  of  ec[iial  parti- 
hility.  In  France  the  same  effect  ivordd  follow,  if  the  law  had  not 
controlled  desires  as  well  regulated  tho  course  of  descent. 

8th.  The  institutions  of  a  country  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  the;' 
necessarily  are  in  advance  of  tho  popular  intelligence.  1st.  Tliey 
must  be  so,  because  they  are  the  work  of  tho  more  intelligent  class 
of  community,  even  where  intelligence  is  widely  diffused.  A  con- 
stitutiou  of  government,  a  code  of  jurisprndencc,  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  etc.,  all  demand  information,  together  with 
powers  of  analysis  and  generalization,  to  which  the  common  inind 
is  incompetent.  Sid.  Tlicy  ought  to  be  lifted  above 
19 
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nin  of  opinions  foi-  the  same  reason.  The  intelligence  displayed  in 
those  various  institutions,  taking  advantage  of  the  capacity  for  im- 
provement among  the  common  people,  and  presenting  constantly 
to  the  view  some  permanent  standard  of  action,  pushes  tbem  for- 
ward, stimnlates  them  to  thought  and  reflection,  and  induces  habits 
of  conduct  e\ery  wa\  supanor  to  what  they  woull  oth  iwise  J  a^e 
attained. 

The  civil  •iud  political  institutions  nevertheless  represent  all 
classes.  They  repn-sent  the  more  enlightened  hecausc  they  are  the 
work  of  theii  lianis  fh  j  lopresent  all  other  classes  hecaiiso  they 
are  designed  to  regulate  then  conluct  towud  each  other  in i  to- 
ward the  government  They  contain  ((hat  they  de  jre  they  &hould 
contain,  although  they  are  nnahle  to  give  account  to  themselves  of 
the  manner  in  ivhicli  the  task  Ins  been  performed  And  if  a  fiac- 
tioa  only  of  the  three  millions  entertain  different  opinims  the  ma- 
jority agreeing  with  the  two  milhons  and  ahalf  and  onl}  hesitating 
as  to  the  expelieniy  of  positive  legislatun  we  mafee  «ure  of  one  of 
two  things,  that  such  laws  will  be  passed  at  some  fiiture  day,  or  the 
public  opinion  will  he  so  searching  and  so  poweifnl  in  its  operation, 
that  thoy  will  he  unnecessary. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  subjects  on  which  the  legislative  poiver 
maybe  exercised,  which  it  would  he  unprofitahle  to  recount  in  detail. 
Some  of  these  will  he  more  particularly  noticed  under  distinct 
heads.  The  important  modification  which  this  department  under- 
goes, in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  written  constitution,  the 
abolition  of  a  chamber  of  nobility,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
power  between  a  national  and  local  legislatui'es,  are  things  ivhich  it 
is  of  most  consequence  to  keep  in  view.  When  the  operation  and 
influence  of  these  are  fairly  grasped,  it  will  he  oa^y  to  undei'stand 
the  character  and  functions  of  the  legislature  in  a  countiy  of  free 
institutions,  whether  the  fomi  of  government  is  that  of  a  simple' 
or  a  confederate,  republic. 

For  instance :  what  a  variety  of  subjects  are  withdrawn  from  the 
national  legislature  in  America,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
the  state  governments.  This  plan  is  attended  with  two  important 
advanta^s.  It  alters  tlie  whole  chai'acter  of  legislation.  Tlio 
domestic  affairs  of  the  population,  which  outweigh  ia  number  and 
importance  all  others,  become  the  subject  of  chief  importance,  while 
at  the  same  time  more  jutlgment  and  skill  are  devoted  to  thos^e 
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te  ests  than  couH  be  the  ca  e  if  they  -vteie  iW  &  ipmiitoii  led  by  a 
eential  government  In  the  second  place  the  immense  deluction 
which  IS  made  fiom  tl  e  power  of  the  nation il  legislatuie  prevents 
its  being  bronght  m  p  erj  et  lal  collisi  n  w  ith  populai  rights  As  the 
whole  imount  of  puUic  bi  s.mea'.  vvhch  is  trinsai,iel  m  a  conntry 
of  fiee  institutions  is  incomparably  greater  than  m  any  other,  the 
dinger  of  mtioJucnig  a  c  mplete  syti,™  of  tentialization  would 
iJso  be  guafer  if  the  legi  lative  authcntj  weie  not  dibftibuted 
amfnf  two  clisses  of  government 

At  one  time  it  was  believed  in  ^merici  that  the  power  to  make 
internal  imjroicments  not  merely  militarj  and  post  roids,  hut 
ereiT  other  Ivind  of  loads  and  canal's  might  i\ ell  le  e-vercised  by 
congres  The  power  was  regirded  as  a  soit  of  ptternal  authority 
w  hich  w  onl  1  be  engaged  in  lispen&mg  benefits  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation and  from  which  thertfoie  no  i  ohticil  evil  neel  be  appre- 
hendel  But  reflecting  and  cleai  sighted  statesmen  thoi  ght  they 
could  discern  lehinl  this  pateinal  authoiity  the  f,prm  of  a  power 
which  if  It  were  permitted  to  tike  lojt  ani  sjread  woull  give  rise 
to  a  sy  fern  of  centra!  aafion  i  1  ich  woild  flitter  i  vav  the  authority 
of  the  sfites  ani  therefore  be  detrimental  to  populai  fieedom. 
They  therefore  oj posed  the  exeioise  f  the  pfwer  even  where 
the  state  consented  inl  \crj  con'^istcnth  foi  consent  cannot 
give  junslictKin  A  state  tannft  sniTcnler  a  p  wei  to  the  federal 
government  which  the  constitution  has  withheld.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  disarrange  the  whole  system,  and  to  alter  the  balance  between 
the  national  and  state  governments.  The  school  whence  those 
opinions  emanated  was  at  one  time  derisively  termed  the  Virginia 
school  of  politics  ;  hut  with  great  injustice,  for  these  opinions  have 
been  productive  of  unspeakable  blessings  to  the  American  people. 
It  should  rather  be  denominated  the  American  school  of  politics 
as  it  is  a  genuine  representation  of  the  mode  of  thinking,  whieh 
should  be  familiar  to  every  one  in  a  country  of  free  institutions. 
All  experience  shows  that  there  is  more  danger  from  a  too  lax,  than 
from  a  too  strict,  construction  of  the  constitution. 

Every  one  may  have  read  the  interesting  and  graphic  description 
of  the  solemn  mission  which  was  deputeil  hi  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington city,  for  the  pui-pose  of  engaging  the  geiieial  government 
to  embark  in  tliose  public  improvements  which  the  state  has  itself 
executed  in  much  less  time,  and  with  ao  mui,h  more  skill  and  judg- 
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ment,  tliaii  if  thoy  liad  been  left  to  a  central  gOTcrnracnt.  Tho  stat« 
iliatrasted  its  own  ability  to  constmct  those  i\'orkR.  Tliis  was  one 
motive.  Another  probably  was,  that  it  wohKI  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility of  laying  tlie  taxes  neeossavy  to  defray  the  expense.  But  the 
mission  to  Washington  raet  with  an  insurmonntahlc  obstacle.  Tlie 
federal  government  at  that  time  was  administered  nndor  the  auspices 
of  that  Virginia  «cbool  of  politics  to  which  I  have  i-efeired  :  and 
for  tho  first  time  In  tho  history  of  nations,  a  goveniment  was  found 
which  openly  avowed  that  it  was  unwilling  to  ailment  its  own 
power.  Fortunate  result,  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  viewed. 
The  states  have  escaped  a  system,  of  centralization,  which  would 
inevitably  have  impaired  their  just  authority  ;  and  tho  great  state, 
which  first  projectel  the  plan  of  internal  improvements  on  a  broad 
scale,  has  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation,  in  the  execution  of  its 
gigantic  works,  The  series  of  yean*  of  nnpsralleled  activity  in 
every  deparfment  of  industry  which  followed,  has  gradually  enlisted 
cveiy  other  state  in  the  same  scheme ;  and  difficulties,  which  seemed 
too  (,reat  foi  tho  resomccs  of  anv  single  state  have  been  eisily 

Tliia  IS  one  amon^  mim  instanc«s  of  the  ah-intages  le^ultmg 
fiom  1  division  of  the  legislative  powei  letnean  a  natirnal  an! 
local  Icgiftlatuies 

V  still  mg  oxmiple  of  the  eftect  iihuh  a  io;^ilai  constitution 
has  m  altenng  the  cluiactLi  of  the  legislation  i=  affoi  led  by  the 
disposition  which  has  leen  mide  of  the  nai  making  powet  m  the 
Amencan  govcmment  It  lias  been  taken  fiom  the  e\e  utive  and 
Lonhdel  to  tlio  kgishtui  aloue  It  is  tnie  that  this  airanaenient 
maybe  idoptwl  m  a  goM,mment  wheie  <uich  t  constitution  is 
unknown  In  Swekn  it  one  time  the  statis  oi  diet  had  the 
exilusiic  powtr  ot  !e(,lirmf,  wai  And  at  pies  nt  tlici  possess  a 
veto  upon  tht,  resolution  of  the  1  ing  But  a  popular  constitution 
iiakes  sine  of  abiilgmg  the  powei  of  the  execiitne,  and  what  is 
of  still  more  consequence,  it  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  l^slative 
body,  which  shall  really,  not  nominally,  represent  the  public  will. 
Tlie  legislative  power  is  the  power  to  mate  laws,  and  the  law  which 
gives  rise  to  a  state  of  war  is  one  of  the  most  important  which  can 
ho  enacted.  War  was  formerly  made  without  any  solemn  declara- 
tion, and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  the  power  was  supposed  to  fall 
within  the  nppvopriatc  sphere  of  executive  jurisdiction.     Devolving 
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the  power  upon  representatives  of  the  people  is  a  step  taken  in  J-.ivw 
of  oivihzation,  not  merely  in  one  nation,  but  among  all  nations. 
The  power  will  be  used  with  infinitely  moi'e  caution.  "  War,  says 
Mr.  Burke,  "  never  left  a  nation  where  it  fonnd  it."  It  not  only 
alters  the  relations  between  the  belligerents ;  it  prodwces  the  most 
serious  changes  in  the  internal  condition  of  each.  It  annuls  "ipso 
facto"  some  of  the  laws  which  were  before  of  force ;  it  renders 
necessary  the  passage  of  new  ones,  affecting  immediately  the  pur- 
suits of  private  individuals,  and  very  frequently  entails  the  heaviest 
calamities  upon  all  classes  of  society.  The  law  of  war,  therefore,  has 
been  attributed  to  the  executive,  in  consequence  of  that  confusion 
betH'oen  the  functions  of  the  different  departments  which  always 
lakes  place  in  the  early  history  of  governments,  and  which,  once 
established,  it  is  so  difficult  to  romoi-e. 

It  is  tnie  that  in  great  Britain  and  France  the  supplies  are  voted 
by  the  legislature,  and  the  hill  must  originate  in  the  chamber  in 
which  the  deputies  of  the  people  sit.  But  this  sometimes  is  a  very 
inadequate  security  against  the  prosecution  of  wars  of  ambition. 
The  Ktnicture  of  the  government  must  conspire  with  the  social  or- 
ganization to  throw  discredit  upon  such  ivars,  and  to  put  them 
entirely  out  of  fashion.  If  the  manners  escrciso  a  powoiful  inilu- 
ence  upon  government,  so  also  does  government  exert  a  like  in- 
fluence upon  the  manners.  A  hereditary  monarch  and  an  order  of 
nobility,  necessarily  possess  an  amount  of  iniluenco  which  -cannot 
be  measured  by  the  moi'e  formal  authority  with  which  they  are  in- 
vested. This  influence  too  generally  liegets  tastes  and  habits  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  peace,  as  the  permanent  policy  of 
the  country,  Tliese  wOI  extend  more  or  loss  over  eveiy  part  of 
society,  and  give  tone  to  the  deliberations  of  the  popular  branch. 
Although,  therefore,  the  two  states  I  have  named,  as  well  as  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  are  better  protected  than  other  European  com- 
munities against  imjust  and  impolitic  wars,  in  consequence  of  the 
steady  and  vigorous  growth  of  a  middle  class,  the  protection  is  very 
far  from  being  complete.  The  crown  and  aristocracy  still  wield  a 
disproportioned  influence,  and  overshadow  the  deliber.itions  of  the 
more  popular  body,  by  contributing  to  prevent  it  from  containing  a 
genuine  representation  of  that  middle  clafts.  The  only  wise  jilan, 
therefore,  is  to  conSde  the  war-making  power  to  the  legislature,  and 
to  compose  this  boily  of  rej>rosontatives  of  thy  people.     If  this  dis- 
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position  of  the  power  will  not  prevent  repulilics  from  waging  unjust 
ware,  it  will  at  any  rat*  render  such  wars  much  less  frequent. 

In  those  governments  where  the  popular  representation  is  very 
slender,  the  right  of  petition  is  r^arded  by  the  people  as  one  of  the 
deai'est  they  possess.  In  those  where  there  is  no  popular  hranch  of 
the  legislature,  it  is  the  only  means  hy  which  the  people  can  cause 
themselves  to  he  heard.  In  the  democratic  republic  of  the  United 
States,  this  right  has  not  the  same  use.  The  people  have  no  need 
to  petition  a  body  which  is  created  by  themselves,  and  reflects  their 
own  opinions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  thora  considered  more  sacred, 
and  is  more  extensively  employed  than  in  all  other  governments 
put  together.  And  I  am  persuaded,  that  its  importance  is  increased, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  in  proportion  as  the  institutions  as- 
sume a  popular  character.  In  ahsolute  monarchies,  such  as  Turkey 
and  Russia,  the  right  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  redress  of 
individual  grievances.  An  obscure  individna!  is  pcimitted  to  cany 
his  complaint  to  the  foot  of  the  tiirone,  for  this  does  not  at  nil  affect 
the  Bolidly-establisUed  authority  of  the  monarch.  It  only  places 
that  authority  in  bolder  relief.  But  in  a  republic  the  light  acquires 
a  far  more  comprehensive  character :  it  becomes  an  affair  of  large 
masses  of  men,  who  desire,  in  an  authoritative  but  peaceable  man- 
ner, to  impress  their  opinions  upon  the  governing  authority.  Tho 
opinions  of  an  individual  may  sometimes  be  treated  lightly  ;  tho 
opinions  of  whole  classes  are  always  entitled  to  notice.  They  are 
often  indications  of  the  propriety  of  some  change  in  the  legisla- 
tion, for  which  tlie  majority  will  not  he  prepared  until  public 
opinion  has  been  thoroughly  sounded ;  or  they  may  denote  some 
new  movement  in  society  which,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
should  have  the  fullest  publicity,  in  order  to  he  appreciated  at  its 
real  worth.  The  great  current  of  thought,  which  is  constantlj' 
bearing  the  mind  forward,  is  quickened,  or  interi'upted,  by  a  great 
number  of  lesser  currents,  whose  depth  and  velocity  must  he  mea- 
sured, in  order  that  we  may  determine  our  reckoning. 

Petitions  in  the  United  States  are  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes 
they  contain  the  private  claim  of  an  individual  upon  the  govern- 
ment. Sometimes  they  re'laf*!  totheinteiesfs  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commei'ce.  And  in  a  few  instances,  they  have  been 
made  to  hear  upon  the  political  institutions  theuiselves.  Tlte  me- 
morials .iccoiui)anyiug  the  second  class  of  pciitions  have  often  di-.- 
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played  consnminatc  rcsearcli  and  ability,  ami  have  slied  a  flooJ.  of 
light  upon  the  subjects  they  have  handled.  It  would  he  endless  to 
refer  to  all  the  instances  in  which  these  compositions  have  sustained 
this  high  character.  Two  may  be  mentioned  as  samples  :  the  me- 
moml  of  the  c3iaml>er  of  commerce  of  Baltimore,  on  "  tho  rule  of 
1756,"  and  the  report  accompanying  the  memorial  of  the  merchants 
of  Boston,  in  relation  to  the  tariff;  the  first  from  the  pen  of  Wil- 
liam Pinckney,  the  second  from  that  of  Henty  Lee.  These  papers 
are  profound  and  elahorate  disquisitions  upon  suhjects  which  have 
greatly  perplexed  both  American  and  European  statesman. 

As  tho  legislature  is  immediately  responsible  to  the  people,  it  it) 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that  eveiy  channel  of  communication 
should  bo  opened  between  the  two.  In  this  way,  public  opinion 
will  exert  a  steady  and  salutary  control  upon  public  men  ;  and  pub- 
lic men  will  endeavor  to  make  tliemsclves  worthy  of  the  tnist  con- 
fided to  them,  by  tho  display  of  eminent  ahility,  and  the  acquisition 
of  infonnation  relative  to  the  condition  and  interests  of  their  state 
and  country.  In  absolute  government,  the  right  of  petition  is  an 
affair  of  individuals  only ;  in  a  democratic  republic,  it  is  one  means 
by  which  the  government  and  the  people  ai*e  more  closely  bound 
together,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  representatives  I'endered  more 
strict.  The  views  and  opinions  which  prevail  in  diffei-ent  parts 
of  an  extensive  community,  are  necessarily  very  various  ;  and  the 
true  way  to  reduce  them  to  anything  like  uniformity,  is  to  give  free 
vent  to  the  opinions  of  all.  Notwithstanding  the  exceedii^  diversity 
in  themodes  of  thinking  of  individaal.i,  we  maylayit  down  as  a  safe 
general  maxim,  that  they  are  all  in  search  of  one  thing,  ti-utli :  and 
the  mutual  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  although  it  at  first  increosen 
the  sharp  points  in  each  one's  character,  ultimately  brings  all  to  a 
better  agreement.  It  is  one  distinguishing  feature  of  American  in- 
stitutions, that  the  robust  fi'ame  of  the  goiemmcnt  pennits  it  to 
wait  the  slow  process  through  which  opinions  pass,  without  being 
at  all  incommoded  ;  whereas,  most  other  governments  too  e.isiiy 
persuade  tlicmselvos,  tliat  opinion  is  noxious  because  it  is  new, 
and  strive  therefore,  by  force,  or  by  influence,  to  stifle  it  in  its  hirtli. 

As  to  the  statdl  meeting  of  the  legislative  body,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  as  a  general  mie  it  should  ho  annual.  In  so\'ou  of  tho  Ameri- 
can states,  the  se.'^sion  i.^  biennial ;  but  an  annual  mooting,  accom- 
panied with  the  limitation  of  the  time  during  which  it  i^hould  sit. 
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ivoukl  ic  preferable.  Tlie  indirect  advantages  ivhicli  accnic  from  a 
political  institution,  are  sometimes  as  important  as  tlie  immediate 
end  which  is  intended  to  te  aceomplislied.  Thus  the  appropriate 
office  of  a  legiKlativo  assembly  is  to  pass  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  eommnnity ;  but  thei*  are  certain  incidental  ('cnefits,  grow- 
ing ont  of  the  meeting  of  the  body,  which  are  of  inestimable  value. 
We  stand  in  need  of  every  help  and  device,  by  which  to  promoje 
the  intellectual  communication  of  different  parts  of  the  countiy  or 
statfl.  As  is  the  general  standai-d  of  intelligence,  so  will  bo  the 
character  of  the  assembly  which  emanates  from  the  people.  To 
frame  enlightened  laws,  experience,  judgment,  and  information,  are 
ill!  necessaiy.  It  is  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  understanding 
about  the  material  interests  of  this  world,  which  raises  men  so 
mneh  above  the  condition  of  the  brutes.  I  would  therefore  employ 
eveiy  means  in  my  poiver  to  advance  the  standard  of  popular  inteb 
ligcnce.  The  capital  where  tlie  legislature  sits  constitutes  the  center 
of  information  of  the  whole  state.  It  may  be  a  very  imperfect 
contrivance,  after  all,  for  collecting  the  ecattei-ed  rays  of  thought 
from  abroad.  The  assembly  may  contain  a  gi-eat  deal  of  ignorance, 
and  a  gi'cat  deal  of  pi-esumptnonsness,  but  it  very  often  contains  a 
considerab.o  amount  of  sterling  ability  and  good  sense.  I  think  it 
will  not  be  doubted,  thnt  if  congress  had  been  the  sole  legislative 
body  in  America,  civilination,  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
every  kind,  would  not  have  made  anything  like  the  pi'Ogress  which 
they  have  during  the  last  sixty  years  ;  so  true  is  it,  tiiat  an  institu- 
tion, which  was  originally  designed  to  perform  one  office,  oficn  suc- 
ceeds in  performing  many  others  efinaUy  important. 

The  capital  is  tlio  focus  of  general  information.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  most  important  courts  sit.  CJ-reat  numbers  aro  attracted 
there  from  various  motives.  But  I  observe  Oiat  the  men  who  can 
impart  knowledge,  who  can  stir  the  faculties  of  otlier  men,  invaria- 
bly command  most  attention  in  the  private  assemblages  which  talce 
place  there.  Individuals  of  very  superior  minds,  and  who  thiulc 
Ihey  fool  a  sufficiently  powerful  stimulus  from  witliin  to  the  attain- 
ment of  mental  distinction,  may  underrate  the  benefits  which  indi- 
rectly Raw  from  the  asaembliug  of  thirty  l^alative  bodies.  They 
;!re  not  aware  of  flio  influencos  which  have  given  their  own  mind:; 
11  finu  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  a  wide  field  for  observation  and 
inc^uiry.  They  aro  still  more  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  the 
jMiieral  mii\d  rocci\-es  in  this  way.     Yet,  it  is  ni0i<t  certain,  that  the 
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high   standard    of  popular   intolligonce  in  tlie  United  States  is  iji 
great  part  attvibutahle  to  the  anntial  mouting  of   the  legislative 


In  those  states  where  the  legislatni'e  sits  biennially,  there  arc 
doubtless  some  good  reasons  for  the  arrangement.  The  business  to 
be  transacted  may  he  so  small  as  not  to  nxinirc  annual  meetings, 
or  the  state  may  be  burdened  with  debt,  and  may  nobly  resolve  to 
adopt  every  practicable  plan  of  retrench mont,  rather  tlian  be  un- 
faithful to  its  engf^ments. 

As  to  tlic  basis  of  rcpiesentntion,  that  is,  tlio  principle  on  which 
the  legislative  body  should  be  elected,  tlae  rule  in  America  differs 
greatly  in  different  states.  But  notwithstanding  this  variety,  it  may 
be  afBnaed,  that  the  United  States  have  matle  a  much  nearer  ap- 
proach to  a  regular  plan  than  is  observable  in  any  other  country. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  apportionment  of  the  wpresentatives  has  al- 
ways been  arbitrary.  It  is  less  so  now,  than  before  the  act  of  1832. 
There  are  not  bo  many  flagrant  discrepancies  as  formerly,  not  so 
many  populous  cities  unrepresented,  nor  so  great  a  number  of  un- 
peopled boroughs.  But  there  are  immense  inequalities,  notwith- 
standing. Ifot  only  is  a  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  elected 
hy  a  part  only  of  the  substantial  population,  but  it  is  elected  by  a 
minority  of  the  legal  electors.  In  France,  the  rale  is  attended  with 
moie  legnhirity.  The  chamber  of  deputies  is  composed  of  four 
hundred  in  1  flfty-uiuo  mombei-s,  who  are  elected  by  so  many  clec- 
toial  eoliogos  These  colleges  ai-e  nothing  more  than  assemblages 
of  tlie  qualiiiel  electors,  for  the  purpose  of  mating  the  choice, 
riiey  bear  that  name,  instcatl  of  the  simpler  one  of  the  polls,  so  ivel! 
undei-stood  in  England  and  tlie  United  States,  because  the  election 
is  not  conducted  in  public,  hut  has  much  the  character  of  a  secret 
meeting. 

The  number  of  "  arrondissements"  or  teriilorial  dii-isions  next 
in  siae  to  those  of  the  departments,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
also.  The  colleges  are  composed  of  the  voters  in  each  of  these,  so 
that  each  "  arrondissement"  sends  one  member  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  There  is  gi-eat  inequality  in  the  population  of  these  teni- 
torial  divisions.  But  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  less  inequality 
in  the  apportionment  of  representatives  than  in  GreatBntain.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  two  countries,  as  regards  the  com- 
position of  the  popular  chamber,  consists  in  this:  in  France,  the 
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basis  of  rapresentation  is  less  a  b  t     j    but    n  t        t  B    t         tl 
number  of  pei'sons  who  posse      th      It'd.fnlf:?        mu  li 
greater  in  propoition  to  the  who!    ^    ftil  t    n  tl  an  t       n  F  an  e 
BO  thnt  the  house  of  commons  m        p  pu!a    body  th  n  the 

house  of  deputies.  The  popiilat  n  ft  tEtaaall  land 
is  ttot  as  large  as  that  of  Franc    ly  fi  n  II    n     hut  the 

electors  are  four  times  more  num  u  u  th  f  tu  la  d  t 
found  a  popular  body,  both  pri  pi  I  ul  1  be  on  t  d  Th 
apportionment  of  the  representation  should  be  as  eq^ual  as  ts  practi- 
cable, and  thoi-e  should  be  a  liberal  rale  for  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  stiffrage. 

Eepresentation  may  be  proportioned  to  the  gross  amount  of  the 
population,  to  the  uamber  of  clectoi«,  to  the  number  of  taxable  in- 
habitants, or  the  basis  may  be  a  compound  one,  of  taxation  and 
population;  for  these  vadous  i-ules  have  all  been  followed  in  the  dif- 
ferent American  states.  In  addition  to  which  there  is  a  fifth  plan, 
which  has  been  adopteil  in  the  federal  government  and  in  a  few  of 
the  soathorn  states.  The  representation  in  Congress,  and  ia  the 
lower  houses  of  Maryland,  Noith  Carolina,  and  Greorgia,  is  deter- 
mined by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  three-fifths 
of  the  slaves.  In  the  composition  of  the  federal  senate,  the  rule,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  is  necessai'ily  different  from  all  these.  But 
so  far  as  regards  the  state  governments,  the  same  reason  does  not 
exist  for  malting  the  rule  of  apportionment  different  in  the  one  house 
from  what  it  is  in  the  other.  Yet  there  is  considerable  diversity  in 
this  respect.  For  instance;  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshii'e,  and 
North  Carolina,  representation  in  the  senate  is  based  upon  tasation; 
while  in  the  lower  house  it  is  in  the  two  former  based  upon  the 
namber  of  electors.  In  Ehode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, senators  are  distributed  by  a  fixed  rule  among  different  dis- 
tricts, mthout  making  allowance  for  a  variation  in  the  population 
or  taxation;  while  in  the  seconil,  representatives  are  according  to  a 
mixed  ratio  of  taxation  and  population;  and  in  the  first,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  with  this  exception,  however,  that  each  town 
or  city  shall  always  be  entitled  to  one  member  at  least.  In  one  re- 
spect, the  nilc  in  Connecticut  and  Virginia  is  different  from  what 
it  is  in  the  other  states.  Tlw  reprewntation  in  both  houses  pro- 
ceeds upon  an  arbitraiy,  or  at  least  conjectuial,  rule.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  senate  is  composed  of  twelve  members,  chosen  by  general 
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district,  and  the  number  of  lo^rtiintitives  from  eacli  town  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  same  as  it  nas  piioi  to  the  formation  of  the  con- 
stitution, with  this  exception  th^t  a  town  afterward  incorporated 
shall  he  entitled  to  one  upic^entatue  only.  In  Virginia,  so  many 
senators  and  representatives  are  distributed  among  different  sections 
of  the  state,  without  any  power  in  the  legislature  to  alter  the  appor- 
tionment. In  a  majority  of  the  states,  the  composition  of  the  two 
houses  is  the  same,  being  based  in  both  eitliempon  the  gross  amount 
of  the  population,  or  the  number  of  the  doctors. 

But  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  plans  wiiich  are  adopted 
in  the  several  states,  the  basis  of  representation,  either  for  the  sen- 
ate or  the  honsc,  is  in  eveiy  one  of  them  far  more  equitable  than  it 
is  in  any  other  country. 

The  pkn  which  appears  to  be  most  conformable  to  t]ie  genius  of 
free  institutions,  is  to  make  population  the  basis  of  lepiesentation. 
1st.  The  most  populous  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  the  most  wealthy 
districts  also.  2d.  "Where  tiiis  is  not  the  case,  a  jcpicsentation  of 
propovSy  interferes  with  the  great  principle  of  equality,  as  much  as 
if  we  were  to  give  to  some  men  a  quaiter  or  half  a  vote,  and  to 
others  a  whole  vote.  If  of  two  districts  containing  an  equal  popu- 
lation, one  sends  a  single  member,  and  the  other,  in  consequence  of 
its  superior  wealth,  sends  two  members;  the  men  of  the  last  liavo 
what  is  equivalent  to  two  votes,  when  compared  with  the  first. 

But  the  existence  of  slavery  raises  up  a  new  rule  in  the  soiitheru 
states  of  America,  and  one  which  contributes  greatly  to  complicate 
the  question.  The  most  «'ealthy  will  never  be  the  most  populoiis 
districts,  whore  slaves  aie  not  counted  as  persons.  If  they  are 
counted  as  property,  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  with  them  as 
persons.  In  other  woi-ds,  the  veiy  thing  which  is  regarded  as  pro- 
perty is  itself  population.  Shall  these  half  pCi-sons,  lialf  things, 
form  the  basis  of  repi'eseiitation  for  freemen,  although  they  have  no 
representation  themselves?  It  must  be  recolleeteil,  however,  that 
this  species  of  inequality  will  exist  to  some  extent  wherever  the 
gross  amount  of  tlie  popnlation  affords  the  rule,  whethci  that  popu- 
lation is  wholly  free,  or  in  part  composed  of  fieemen  an<l  in  part  of 
slaves.  Thei-e  is  no  way  of  avoiding  it  altogetlier,  Init  by  making 
the  norober  of  electors  the  basis  of  representation.  'J'hore  are  only 
five  states,  however,  in  which  this  inle  is  ailopted.  But  the  num- 
ber of  electors  and  the  number  of  the  people  .ire  of  coiirhc  \<v.y  dif- 
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ftiitiit.  TIio  former  are  male  adults  only;  the  latter  inislmle  both 
sexes  and  all  ages.  Is  there,  then,  more  injustice  in  a  representa- 
tion of  slaves  than  in  one  of  infants  ?  It  may  be  said,  tliat  whether 
we  make  the  electors  or  the  whole  free  population  the  hasis,  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  representatives  will  bo  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the 
eoBiitry;  that  is,  that  the  electors  are  every  where  iti  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  It  is  not  the  less  true,  however,  that 
some  persons  are  made  the  basis  of  representation,  who  are  not 
themselves  entitJed  to  vote.  Now  the  thing  which  forbids  their 
voting,  to  wit:  want  of  capacity,  is  the  very  thing  which  has  in- 
duced ail  wise  legislators  to  interdict  tho  right  to  slaveg.  More- 
over, the  proportion  of  adnlt  males  to  the  whole  population  may 
not  be  the  same  in  all  the  non-slaveholding  states.  This  propor- 
tion is  different  in  an  old,  from  what  it  is  in  a  new,  conntry.  And 
it  is,  for  the  same  reason,  different  in  one  of  tho  new  and  growing 
states  of  the  American  confederacy  from  what  it  is  in  older  one'.  — 
different  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  from  what  it  is  in  Alissathusttts 
and  Connecticut,  And  when  we  consider  that  it  is  not  the  whole 
number  of  slaves,  but  three-fifths,  which  ever  entei  as.  vi  element 
into  the  basis  of  representation,  tho  rule  adopted  b';  the  federal 
government  and  three  of  the  states  has  neither  tiie  character  of  no- 
velty, or  of  harshness.  The  same  remarks  may  bo  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  plan  of  basing  representation  in  one  house  upon  taxa- 
tion, to  that  of  basing  it  generally  upon  the  number  of  taxable  in- 
habitants, and  to  that  of  assigning  one  senator  to  each  town  in  the 
state.  The  first  is  the  case  in  New  Hampshire,  the  second  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  third  in  Ehode  Island.  Neither  t!ie  amount  of 
taxation,  nor  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants,  correspond  with 
the  number  of  tlie  electors.  Minors  and  females  will  fiispiently  be 
subject  to  taxation.  And  the  Rhode  Island  as  well  as  the  Virginia 
plan  designedly  rejects  both  the  mles  of  population,  and  that  of  the 
number  of  electors. 

But  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  the  rule  of  federal  numbers  will 
ultimately  be  abolished  in  tho  three  states  I  have  named,  although 
probably  never  in  the  federal  government.  I  observe  that  iu  all 
the  new  states  which  have  been  formed  to  the  south,  the  mtio  of 
federal  numbers  has  been  rejected.  This  is  tho  case  even  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  only  state  except  one  where  tho  slaves  outniimber  the 
whites.     As  the  old  states  have  exercised  a  gi'eot  and  salut;ivy  in- 
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fliience  upon  the  new,  tlic  new  will  probably,  in  tlieir  furn,  exorcise 
a  like  iiiflnencG  upoa  t!ie  old.  Their  experience  will  1)q  a  sort  of 
■ioubJo  experience;  tlint  which  their  ancestors  who  emigratetl  fiom 
the  older  states  handed  down  to  them,  and  that  which  they  them- 
selves have  acquired. 

Bat  there  is  a  stronger  I'eason.  The  tendency  every  where  mani- 
fest, to  incorporate  thoroughly  the  principle  of  equality  into  the 
political  institutions,  will  operate  to  produce  this  effect.  The  dem- 
ocratic principle  will  not  jead  to  the  emancipation  of  the  hlaclra, 
for  this  would  be  to  place  the  most  democratic  part  of  society  in 
immediate  association  with  them.  But  it  will  lead  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  representation  of  slaves,  in  the  state  governments,  since 
that  places  different  parts  of  the  white  popopulation  on  an  uneqiial 
footing. 

The  English  government,  says  Dc  Lohne,  will  be  no  more  idien 
the  represoKtatives  of  the  people  begin  to  share  in  the  executive  au- 
thority. But  when  we  consider  how  the  executive  authority  in 
that  government  is  constituted ;  that  the  king  possesses  numerous 
attributes  which  properly  belong  to  the  legislature,  and  that  without 
any  direct  responsibility  to  the  people  ;  it  would  be  much  more  cor- 
rect to  say,  that  the  constitution  ivill  always  be  in  jeopardy,  unless 
the  representatives  of  the  people  succeed  in  appropriating  to  them- 
selves some  of  his  vast  prerogatives.  The  tendency  of  the  legis- 
lature to  become  the  predominant  power  in  the  state  is  visible  in  all 
the  constitutional  government-,  of  the  present  day.  But  far  from 
rousing  apprehension,  it  11  an  unequivocal  symptom  of  the  progress 
of  regular  govomment.  This  tendency  in  Great  Britain  is  more 
marked  at  the  present  time  than  when  Do  Lolme  wrote:  it  was 
much  more  so  in  his  day  than  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  or 
during  those  of  William,  or  Anne  The  same  ehaugcs  have  occur- 
red in  France.  No  mouaich  now  dare  go  to  the  legislative  hall  to 
pronounce,  as  Louis  XV  did,  the  dissolution  of  the  only  body  which 
served  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  throne.  The  whole  kingdom  quaked 
and  was  petrified  by  that  memorable  discourse,  because  the  body  to 
whom  it  was  delivered  had  not  been  lifted  up  by  the  people,  and 
was  tlierefore  unable  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  so  far 
from  endangering  the  executive  authority,  have  given  it  strength;  so 
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far  from  filling  tliose  countries  witli  confusion,  have  promoted  public 
tranc[tiilitj'. 

Tlie  preponderance  of  the  legislative  over  the  exeentive  depart- 
ment, is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  system  of  representation.  In 
a  highly  civilized  community,  in  which  the  system  is  sure  to  make 
its  appearance  in  one  form  or  another  a  largei  arionnt  of  legitimate 
husiness  falls  to  the  legislature  than  to  the  exccufne  and  that  de 
partment  which  tran  acts  the  greatest  amount  of  effective  husiness 
for  society,  is  suie  to  acquire  the  largest  shaie  of  anthoiity  We 
must  quarrel  with  the  pnncijles  of  leiiesentitnn  theiefoie  oi  ad 
niit  that  wlien  the  pcoile  ha\e  iisen  m  impoitnnte  1  m^smu'.t  pait 
with  voiy  manj  ot  the  j  ii.rOj,atne'5  win  h  have  hteu  attiilutei  to 
them. 

But  if  the  legislature  is  1  stined  to  hecom  the  mo^vt  influential 
body  ia  the  state,  will  not  the  halance  of  eveiy  constitution  be  over- 
thrown? The  halance  of  no  constitution  is  upheld  at  all  times  by 
precisely  Ihe  same  means.  On  the  contrary,  an  adjustment,  which 
may  have  been  skillful  and  judicious  at  one  period,  may  afterwai'd 
become  very  faulty,  because  iUy  adapted  to  the  stmcture  of  society. 
If  tiis  lias  undergone  material  changes,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
machinery  by  which  wo  propose  to  maintain  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance will  undergo  a  eon-espondlng  change.  If  at  the  piesent  day 
the  only  way  by  which  an  cqulibriura  of  authority  in  the  British 
govemnient  is  preserved,  is  by  denying  in  practice  powers  which 
arc  theoretically  ascribed  to  the  king,  it  is  plain  that  the  day  ia  not 
very  distant  when  the  theory  of  the  constitiition  will  he  brought 
into  a  much  nearer  conformity  with  the  practice.  For  the  disguised 
and  silent  transference  of  power  from  the  executive  to  the  logiala- 
tnre  is,  in  a  highly  advanced  society,  the  certain  forenmner  of  a 
formal  and  legalized  appropriation  of  it  by  the  latter. 

In  a  representative  government  the  legislature  gains  strength, 
while  the  i>owers  of  the  executive,  either  fall  into  disuse,  or  are  dis- 
tributed among  a  great  number  of  administrative  officers.  But  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislature  to  tlie  whole  community  is  also  in- 
creased. We  cannot  then  adopt  the  opinion  of  De  Lolme,  but 
should  rather  insist  upon  it  as  an  undeniable  truth,  that  when  all 
efforts  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  king  have  become  unavailing, 
the  British  consl.it«tion  will  be  no  more.  Every  Bchemc  for  widen- 
ing the  basis  of  represent  a  tton,  is  a  step  in  disguise  toward  Icssen- 
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ing  the  regal  autliority.  The  reform  act  of  1832  strengthenetl  the 
legislature,  and  saved  the  constitution  ;  and  other  reform  acts  wiU 
certainly  be  passed  which  will  humhle  the  powerful,  bnt  add  strength 
and  iwcmity  to  the  govemment. 

The  preponderance  of  the  legislative  power,  is  the  siviking  fact 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  American  governments  hoth  national  and 
state.  Ko  comiunnities,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  better  governed. 
And  it  is  hat  the  other  day,  that  one  of  the  greatest  English  states- 
men declared  that  "  there  was  no  reason  why  this  sj-stem  should  not 
endnre  for  ages."  It  is  tme,  all  human  institutions  ai'e  after  all  very 
imperfect.  All  fall  infinitely  short,  not  only  of  what  is  conceivable, 
but  very  far  short  of  what  is  practicable.  Let  ns  cherish  what  wo 
have,  as  the  only  means  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  practicable. 
Some  future  generation  may  he  able  to  do  what  now  seems  impos- 
sible :  to  resolve  the  gieat  problem  of  the  social,  as  the  present  have 
resolved  that  of  the  political,  equality  of  men.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  this  end  is  to  cause  all  men  to  obey  the  precepts  of  virtue,  and  to 
become  educated.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  absolute  impractica- 
bility in  the  first ;  and  although  the  last,  in  the  extended  sense  in 
which  I  use  the  term  educated,  is  now  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
multiform,  suho  d  nat  anllab  rious  employments  of  society,  yet 
I  am  persuaded,  tl  at  if  th  fi  t  ever  accomplished,  the  second  will 
be  made  to  folio  tl  h  n  t  -nmentalities  of  which  we  can  only 
obtain  an  indistin  t  g]  n 

The  opinion  of  M     t    q  more  plausible,  because  it  is  more 

vagne  and  ambigi  th  a  tl  t  of  De  Lolme.  The  English  con- 
stitution, says  M  nt  ^  11  ho  no  mora,  when  the  legislative 
becomes  more  cormit  th  n  tl  xocutive.  But  to  this  term,  co)- 
rnpt,  we  are  ent  tied  t  g  a  re  extended  meaning  than  is  gener- 
ally attributed  to  it.  A  legislative  body  is  comipt,  when  its  meni- 
bera  procure  their  seats  by  bribery  and  other  sinister  practices. 
This  was  the  case  when  Montesquieu  wrote,  and  it  is  to  bo  feared 
that  it  is  too  much  the  case  now.  But  a  legislative  body  is  still 
more  corrupt,  when  exercising  not  merely  the  ordinary  legisla- 
tive power,  but  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  it  permits, 
century  after  century,  the  grossest  ineipalities  in  the  representation, 
without  adopting  some  plan  of  remedj-ing  tiiera.  A  legislative 
body  is  corrupt  when,  holding  the  relation  of  guardian  to  a  sister 
island,  it  permits  the  most  wanton  oppression  to  be  practised  upon 
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large  todies  of  men,  because  tlioir  religious  crood  was  not  the  same 
as  its  own.  AU  these  thiags,  and  many  mora,  were  practiced,  and 
imdcrtaken  tohe  be  justified,  when  "the  spirit  of  laws"  was  written. 
And  yet  the  English  constitution,  as  it  then  existed,  was  tlie  beau 
ideal  of  government  with  Montesijuieu.  It  is  one  advant^ige  of  free 
institutions,  tliat  they  discountenance  certain  political  vices,  hy  put- 
ting them  out  of  fi'shion  Tune  out  of  mind,  there  has  hoen  a  con- 
stant tendeney  to  exa^orate  the  vices  of  the  weak,  and  to  extenuate 
those  of  the  powerful,  because  the  powerful  lead  the  fashion.  And 
if  the  British  parliament  his  relaxed  its  severities  toward  Ireland, 
has  opened  its  doors  to  catholics,  and  placed  the  representation  in 
other  respects,  on  a  more  equitable  footing,  we  must  not  conclude 
that  it  has  become  more  corrupt ;  that  it  has  nsurped  power,  al- 
though these  things  do  in  reality  increase  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  render  it  more  than  over  a  countei-poise  to  tlie  executive. 
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Theee  is  an  ai^nmont  in  favor  of  an  established  chnvcli,  contained 
in  Mr.  Hume'M  History  of  England,  which,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
tMme  ingenuity,  is  entitled  to  great  consideratioa.  He  admits  that 
almost  flJI  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  administer  to  the  instruction 
of  mankind,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  voluntary  efforls  of  those  who 
vmdertnlie  to  teach  thein  ;  but  he  contends  that  religious  doctrines 
constitute  an  exception  to  tlie  rule.  This  eminent  writer  snpposes 
that  the  violent  and  immoderate  aeal  of  different  sects,  each  striving 
by  every  art  and  device  to  gain  proselytes  to  its  cause,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  interminable  contention,  and  that  in  this  way  the  tran- 
quillity and  good  order  of  the  state  will  be  deeply  affected.  He 
proposes,  therefoi-Q,  as  the  oniy  cure  for  the  evil,  to  give  one  sect  the 
supremacy;  in  other  words,  to  create  an  established  church.  But 
the  mischief  which  Mr.  Hume  was  desirous  of  curing,  lies  much 
deeper  than  in  the  mei-e  nninher  or  the  discordant  opinions  of 
different  sects.  It  is  to  he  traced  solely  to  the  mixture  of  politics 
and  religion.  It  is  the  officious  interference  of  the  civil  magistrate 
with  religion,  and  the  unbecoming  interference  of  religious  sects  with 
state  affairs,  which  whets  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  furnishes 
incentives  additional  to,  and  foreign  to,  those  which  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  suggests  to  enslave  the  minds  of  men.  By  giving  one 
sect  a  religious  establishment  religion  is  conTCited  into  an  engine 
of  government,  and  instead  of  curing  we  only  give  a  different  direc- 
tion to  the  mischief  T!ic  zeal  of  religious  parties  is  more  inflamed 
20 
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by  withholding  from  them  privileges  which  are  bestowed  upon  the 
established  church,  than  would  be  the  case  if  all  wei-e  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing.  To  bo  placed  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  to  be 
subjected  to  some  disability  or  disadvantage  which  does  not  attach 
to  other  men,  is  a  powerful  and  not  always  a  commendable  motive 
for  maldiig  unusnal  exertions  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  last. 
There  is  no  effectual  plan,  therefore,  of  doing  justice  to  all  sects 
and  reconciling  the  gieat  interests  of  religion  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity, but  dissolving  the  coivnection  between  church  and  state,  and 
so  administering  civU  affairs  that  no  sect,  in  the  propagation  of  its 
doctrines,  shall  draw  to  itself  any  part  of  the  authority  which  apper- 
tains to  government. 

Our  speculations  of  any  sort  hardly  over  lise  much  higher  than 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  use  of  all  our  knowledge  is  to  he 
employed  about  the  actual  phenomena  which  are  submitted  to  us ; 
and  it  is  the  phenomena  which  surround  us  which  rouse  in  us  all  our 
aptitude  for  thinfeing,  and  supply  all  the  information  which  we  are 
able  to  attain.  Books  give  ua  the  history  of  the  past,  while  all  philo- 
sophical speculation  has  reference  to  the  present.  But  to  be  success- 
ful in  our  inquiries  we  must  witness  the  development,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  of  the  events  which  are  submitted  to  us.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  make  any  sure  calculation  of  the  results.  The  superiority  of 
some  minds  to  others,  often  consists  in  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  point  of  view. 

When  Mr.  Hume  wrote,  religiousestablisliments  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  and  yet  Kligions  quarrels  and  religious  conspira- 
cies had  constantly  disturbed  the  peace  of  society.  Neither  the  edict 
of  Nantz,  nor  the  English  act  of  toleration,  extinguished  them.  If 
he  had  lived  at  the  present  day,  and  witnessed  the  great  advantages 
which  have  attended  the  abolition  of  a  state  religion  in  America,  his 
views  would  have  been  more  just,  because  more  comprehensive,  and 
he  would  have  been  led  to  a  different  oouolusion.  Warburton  would 
not  even  then  have  been  convinced. 

The  late  Dr.  Arnold,  however,  a  most  able  and  estimable  man,  in 
an  appendix  to  his  lectures  on  history,  has  insisted  upon  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  take  the  affairs  of  religion  under  its 
superintendence.  His  notions  of  the  office  and  functions  of  the  civil 
magistrate  are  such,  that  ie  would  have  government  ordain  the 
maxims  of  religion  as  laws,  on  the  same  principle  that  it  makes  any 
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otlier  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  the  citizens.  If  the  pubhc 
weal  requires  the  imposition  of  taxes  hy  a  legislative  body,  for  the 
same  reason  is  it  supposed  Ihat  the  puhiic  weal  demands  that  the 
cardinal  rules  of  religion  should  have  the  same  authoiitative  sanc- 
tion affixed  to  them. 

These  are  the  views  of  a  man  who  hated  every  species  of  op- 
pression, and  who  was  sincerely  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
good  of  his  fellow  creatures.  But  although  he  eaa  in  no  sense  be 
said  to  have  been  wedded  to  a  sacerdotal  caste,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
the  institutions  under  which  he  lived  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  him,  aad  communicated  a  tincture  to  all  his  opinions  upon 
this  subject.  The  plan  of  which  ho  has  given  a  sketch  (for  it  is 
attended  with  such  inherent  difficulties  that  it  will  only  admit  of  a 
sketch),  is  met  by  two  ailments  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer, 
because  they  are  both  deduced  from  experience,  and  from  experience 
on  a  very  broad  scale.  And  first,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  there 
is  as  strong  a  sentiment  of  religion  and  morality  pei-vading  the 
American  people,  as  exists  among  any  other,  and  much  stronger 
than  among  the  great  majority  of  nations  who  have  had  a  state 
religion.  In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  admitted  that  if  people 
would  voluntarily  consent  to  pay  their  taxes,  or  if  they  would  faith- 
fully comply  with  all  their  private  contracts,  and  abstain  from  the 
commission  of  personal  injuries,  there  woidd  be  no  necessity  for  the 
intoi-vention  of  government,  by  the  appointment  of  tax  gatherers, 
and  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice.  This  is  not  the  case 
however  in  matters  of  this  kind ;  but  it  is  so  in  all  religious  con- 
cerns. Men  do  actually  discharge  their  religious  duties,  not  as  well 
as  could  be  desired,  but  infinitely  better  than  when  the  state  inter- 
feres to  exact  the  performance  of  them.  The  very  reasons  therefore 
which  render  it  incumbent  on  the  state  to  interpose  for  the  protec- 
tion of  one  set  of  interests  lest  they  should  fall  to  decay,  prompt  it 
to  abstain  from  intcrmeddliug  with  another  set  lest  they  also  should 
fall  to  decay.  It  is  immaterial  whether  we  call  one  class  secular, 
and  the  other  religious,  interests  :  we  may  call  both  secular,  or  both 
religious  ;  but  it  will  not  follow  that  the  actions  which  fail  within 
these  two  classes  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  discipline.  The 
true  theory  then  is,  that  inasmuch  as  religion  creates  a  relation  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  religious  sentiment  is  necessarily  disturbed 
hy  the  intervention  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
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It  is  not  nacessarjr  to  notic3  the  intrinsic  difficulties  which  would 
attend  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Arnold,  if  it  were  attempted  to  Iw  put  in 
practice.  Shall  the  maxims  of  religion,  which  are  proclaimed  by 
the  civil  magistrate  as  iaw.^,  be  aubjeated  to  the  interpretation  of 
catholics,  or  episcopalians,  of  pi'csbyterians,  or  unitarians  ?  Every 
attempt  to  prop  up  religion,  by  snch  a  feeble  instrumentality,  would 
end  in  covering  religion  with  dishonor. 

There  ia  another  view  which  may  he  taken  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Hume's  plan.  The  clergy  of  an  established  church,  from  their  .po- 
sition in  society,  and  their  acquaintance  with  ranch  of  the  literatore 
and  philosophy  of  the  day,  have  much  to  do  with  the  education  of 
youths.  Now,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  progress  of  religions 
inquiry  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  philosophical  inquiiy ;  that 
freedom  of  thought  in  the  one,  contributes  to  enlightened  views  in 
the  other  ;  and  that  the  true  way  to  promote  knowledge,  is  to  ex- 
tend the  utmost  latitnde  to  all  kindred  pursuits.  If  it  were  only  a 
question  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  knoivledge  among  the  clei'gy 
themselves,  this  view  would  be  of  importance ;  but  when  it  is  I'ecol- 
lected  that  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  education,  and 
thus  assiist  in  training  to  thought  and  speculation  all  the  minds  which 
are  destined  to  figure  in  society  in  any  way,  the  question  becomes 
one  of  still  gi'cntcr  magnitude.  For  although  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, with  freedom  of  worship  to  dissenters,  is  greatly  prefera- 
ble, to  the  supreme  dominion  of  one  sect ;  yet  the  evil  is  only 
mitigatetl,  not  oui-ed,  in  that  way.  In  place  of  the  authority  of  the 
law  giver,  the  influence  of  the  law  giver  is  substituted.  And  no  one 
need  be  told,  that  the  influence  of  government  has  a  wonderful  effi- 
cacy in  repressing  the  efibrls  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  among 
those  whom  it  takes  under  its  patronage,  as  nmong  those  whom  it 
discards  from  its  countenance  and  favor. 

The  plan  of  curing  the  dissensions  of  religious  sects,  by  giving 
monarchical  nile  to  one  of  them,  is  a  kin  to  the  error  which  prevails 
in  politics,  that  it  is  necessary  to  confer  supreme  authority  on  a 
prince,  or  body  of  nobles,  in  order  to  extinguish  civil  dissensions. 
Whereas,  the  true  maxim  is,  that  the  peace  of  society  is  never  in  so 
much  danger,  as  when  authority  of  any  sort  is  consolidated,  nnd 
never  so  well  guarded  as  when  it  is  dispersed.  Power  may  bo  con- 
densed in  ecclesiastical  as  weU  as  in  political  institutions  ;  and  the 
scheme  on  which  the  American  people  have  proceeded  in  religious 
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affairs,  is  only  an  arapliiicatioa  of  the  great  principle  of  the  distri- 
bution of  power.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  if  some  sects 
are  disfranchiseil,  they  are  therefore  depriveil  of  the  ability  to  do 
mischief.  On  the  contrary,  their  zeal  and  actiyity  aie  increased, 
and  their  efforts  are  sure  to  take  a  direction  prejudicial  to  the  public 
tranquOlity.  We  seek  to  shut  them  out  from  all  interference  with 
political  cLuestione  by  endowing  one  denomination  wifc!i  extraordi- 
nary privileges,  and  thay  are  thereby  more  completely  drawn  with- 
in the  vortex  of  polities.  In  other  woi-ds,  because  religious  parties 
are  disconnected  with  the  state,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
they  are  disconaoeted  with  the  political  world.  The  sect  between 
wh  ch  an  1  tl  e  state  an  alliance  is  formed,  or  which  stands  in  tlie  re- 
lat  on  of  lepandent  to  the  state,  as  its  head,  will  naturally  exercise 
its  flnen  e  in  favor  of  the  government,  and  the  dissenting  sects 
\  ill  thro  V  their  influence  in  tlie  opposite  direction.  These  behold 
the  r  0  vn  government  as  the  author  of  the  disabilities  under  which 
they  labo  and  only  ivait  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  crush  an 
author  ty  o  unnatuial  and  so  revolting  to  all  persons  of  good 
se  se  Ireland  is  an  example  on  a  great  scale,  and  the  American 
common  vealth,  before  the  thorough  dissolution  of  the  connection 
between  church  and  state,  is  an  example  on  a  small  one.  And  even 
in  England,  from  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  to 
the  present  day,  political  disputes  have  deiived  much  of  their  acer- 
bity from  the  same  source.  It  y  t  ti  t  11  q  t  n  of 
parliamentary  reform  receive  a  mpl  f  tl  and 
influence  of  the  dissenting  se  t  It  j  II  y  t  j  ce 
that  many  ot!ier  projects,  of  a  1 11  eep  h  t  1 
which  arc  only  smothered,  not   1   t    j  d                   1      1  b    th 

It  is  now  proved  that  the  gre  t    t     t       t     h   h  py  '1 

mind  of  man— that  which  is  fltte  I    b  II     tl        t  1 

attention  from  the  ago  of  pul  rty  t     th  — m  y  b<^    nt     ly 

withdrawn  from  the  care  of  the  1  m  t  k  1  tl  t  b  tl 
l^ious  and  secular  interests  will  be  th  by  b  w  i  Th  jl  n  fa 
established  church  was  at  one  time  adopted  in  all  the  Ameiican 
states,  except  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  IsHnd  Ihe  nature  of  the 
establishment  was,  to  be  sure,  not  the  same  in  all  In  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Maryland  'Viiginia  tnl  Soutli  Ca- 
rolina, the  connection  between  church  anl  itat    w  is     5  strict  as  in 
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Great  Britain.  In  the  others  it  existed  in  a  modified  form.  In  all 
of  them  this  connectioa  has  heen  entirely  dissolved  ;  in  the  greater 
part,  soon  after  the  revolution.  But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1816, 
that  it  was  thoroughly  put  an  end  to  in  Connecticut;  and  not  until 
the  year  1833,  that  the  finishing  blow  was  given  to  it  in  Massachu- 
setts.* Men  of  all  denominations  in  every  one  of  these  states — 
those  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  sys- 
tsm — now  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  productive  of  great  benefit 
to  both  cliurch  and  state.  There  is  more  religions  harmony,  and 
consequently  a  greater  degree  of  political  tranquillity,  because  sim- 
ply there  is  nothing  to  pamper  the  power  of  one  sect,  and  to  pro- 
volte  the  hostility  of  others.  As  the  connection,  wherever  it  exists 
is  established  by  the  laws,  the  sects  who  feel  themselves  nggrieved 
will  take  an  active  part  in  all  political  elections,  for  the  pui-poae  of 
delivering  themselves  from  the  burden  of  which  they  complain. 
Thus,  in  Connecticut,  where  the  congregational  sect  was  the  fa- 
vored ono,  all  other  denominations,  episcopalians,  baptists,  metho- 
dists,  and  univorsalists,  united  themselves  closely  tc^ther  in  ovdei 
to  uproot  the  laws  ;  and  after  years  of  struggle,  which  occasioned 
painful  heaTtbmnings  in  every  part  of  society,  they  at  last  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  majority  in  tlie  legislature,  and  acquiring  that  Chris- 
tian liberty  to  which  all  men  are  entitled.  So  in  Virginia,  after 
the  revolution  :  all  the  dissenting  sects  combined  to  influence  the 
elections,  as  it  was  only  in  that  way  that  the  episcopal,  which  was 
the  established  church,  eoulii  be  depHvecl  of  the  authority  and 
privileges  which  had  been  conferred  upon  it.  The  debate,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  dissolution  of  church  and  state,  was  one  of  the  most 
stormy  which  has  occurred  in  the  Virginia  legislature. 

This  great  qnestion,  as  to  the  political  constitution  of  the  clinrch, 
agitated  the  German  reformers  at  the  commencement  of  the  I'cfor- 
mation.  They  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  supre- 
macy of  princes  in  everything  which  related  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion. But  they  could  conceive  no  way  of  doing  this  but  by 
placing  themselves  under  the  dominion  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarehy. 
Vain  and  fruitless  expedient ;  for  an  ecclesiastical  hierarcliy  ivill 
ever  terminate  in  an  alliance  between  church  and  state.  It  was  m- 
served  for  the  American  states  to  solve  this  difficult  problem.    And 

*  Religion  in  Ameiiua,  by  It.  Baird,  pp.  UO,  lUi. 
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the  religious  institutions  of  this  country  may  be  said  to  be  the  last, 
and  most  important  effort  wlkioh  has  been  made  in  completing  that 
great  revolution  which  commenced  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  have  allnded  to  the  unfavorable  influence  which  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  lias  upon  the  progress  of  Imowledge  and  the  general 
freeilom  of  thought.  This  influence  is  very  striking  in  everything 
which  concerns  the  political  interests  of  the  state.  The  ministers  of 
an  established  church  look  with  singular  complacency  upon  the 
abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  state  ;  since  to  question  or  dis- 
countenance thorn  would  be  to  impair  materially  the  authority 
which  assists  in  upholding  themselves.  Civil  government  is  as 
much  the  cieature  of  iraprovement  as  any  other  human  interest ; 
and  whatever  operates  as  a  restraint  upon  inquiry,  raises  up  obsta- 
cles to  this  end  ;  the  more  formidable,  as  those  who  create  them 
are  insensible  of  their  influence.  The  alliance  between  the  govern- 
ment and  a  powerful  and  influential  priesthood,  enables  secular 
princes  to  defy  public  opinion.  Tiie  minds  of  men,  pressed  by  the 
combined  weight  of  superstition  and  authority,  are  slow  to  find  out 
anything  wrong  in  a  system  to  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have 
been  habituated :  and  people  soon  persuade  themselves  that  tl:e 
king  has  the  same  right  to  govern  the  state  which  God  has  to 
govern  the  world. 

Many  causes  may  contribute  to  counteract  this  influence.  No 
nation  is  permitted  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  sit  securely  locked 
up  in  its  own  institutions,  without  receiving  numerous  infiuenees 
from  abroad.  Tlie  communication  between  the  people  of  different 
countries  is  more  constant  now  than  it  was  between  the  people  of 
the  same  country  a  century  ago.  In  Great  Biitain  it  is  in  spite  of, 
not  in  consequence  of,  the  connection  between  church  and  state, 
that  the  general  mind  has  been  borne  onward  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement. The  existence  of  an  established  church  has  produced, 
what  Ml-.  Hume  was  desirous  of  avoiding  :  it  Las  multiplied  the 
number  of  disscntei's  from  tlie  cbureh  of  England  ;  so  that  instead 
of  being  an  inconsiderable  body  as  formerly,  they  now  stand,  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  something  like  the  proportion  of  six  mil- 
lions to  nine  millions.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  groK-th 
of  tlieir  numbers,  joined  to  the  superior  enei-gy  which  they  possess, 
may  at  some  not  very  distant  day,  bring  about  the  same  revolution, 
and  by  the  same  nifians,  as  was  accomplished  in  Counoctieut  and 
Virginia. 
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The  ulergy  of  the  ostablishod  clmruh  in  England  wera  nt  the  licad 
of  the  party  lyhicli  first  stimulated  the  American  and  then  the 
French  war.  There  was  hut  one  of  the  English  prelates  who  voted 
against  the  first :  the  Dishop  of  Llandaff  was  the  only  one  who 
declared  himself  in  opposition  to  the  second.  The  African  slave 
trade — the  barbarities  of  which  are  so  shocking  to  eveiy  mind  of 
Immanity — was  vindicated  in  parliament  by  nearly  the  whole  body 
of  prelates  :  so  that  Lord  Eidon  was  heart!  to  declare  that  a  traffic, 
which  ho  had  learned  to  believe  was  the  most  infamous  in  which 
human  beings  could  engage,  could  hardly  l>o  so  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity.*  It  was  the  bench  of  bishops  who 
opposed  most  vehemently  the  reform  bill,  an  act  demaaded  by  eveiy 
consideration  of  prudence,  not  to  say  of  justice,  and  equity  ;  and 
the  only  possible  objection  to  which  is,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
If  we  inquire  what  body  of  men  have  heea  most  lukewaiin  in  the 
cause  of  popular  instruction  ;  who  most  hostile  to  the  noble  efforts 
of  Romilly  and  Mackintosh,  to  ameliorate  the  provisions  of  the 
criminal  code ;  tiie  answer  is  the  same  :  it  was  the  clergy  of  the 
cstablbhed  church,  who  exerted  themselves  directly  or  indirectly  to 
thwart  these  improvements. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  clergy  of  an  established  church,  in  con- 
Koqueuce  of  their  close  connection  with  the  crown,  the  elevated 
position  which  they  occupy  in  the  state,  and  their  power  of  influ- 
encing the  people,  may  become  an  engine  in  the  haads  of  govern- 
ment, capable  of  being  wielded  as  effectually  as  the  army  or  navy. 
That  the  principle  of  religion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  hold 
I  p  tion  which  will  bo 
has  been  supposed,  bo- 
f  which  the  civil 
t  lies  at  the  founda- 
nt  n  innumerable  iu- 
t  p  n  shable  by  the  civil 
Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  human  affairs  were  delivei-ed 
over  to  the  conduct  of  beings  m  whim  the  religions  sentiment  was 
■not  the  master  principle  whether  the  terms  civil  magistrate  and 
laws  would  have  any  signification  and  whether  the  universal  licen- 
tiousness wliich  would  pievail  invohm^  as  it  must,  both  magis- 
trate and  citizen,  would  not  disallc  any  community  from  upholding 
institutions  which  wore  calculated  to  redress  and  punish  crime. 
*  lilack  Boot,  pp.  6  and  7. 
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It  ma}'  1)0  supposed,  that  if  the  religions  principle  is  of  so  great 
importance  to  the  well  heing  of  society,  that  it  should  in  some  way 
or  other  enter  as  an  element  into  the  general  legislation  ;  and  ad- 
mitting that  an  established  church  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  chriatianity  as  it  is  with  the  genius  of  free  institutions  ;  yet  that 
there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  laws  might  interfere,  ill 
oi-der  to  secure  the  observance  of  religious  duties.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  human  legislation  to  reacli  all  the  actions  of  men,  and 
1th  h  th'  m'  ht  I  th  ght  to  be  a  great  defect  in  the  constitu- 
h  n  eality,  it  is  a  wise  provision,  calcu- 

ng  re  sentiment,  and  to  cultivate  a  pm'e 

nd  ge>  uin     m  F        f  the  laws  were  to  overshadow  the 

h  m  ,  men  would  he  converted  into  mere 

an  n  n       ii  y  ceremoaial,  and  nothing  heing  left 

to  the  natural  impulse  of  the  heait,  the  fountain  fiom  which  the 
laws  den^e  their  chief  stiength  would  le  diied  up 

It  la,  to  be  sn7e,  difficult  to  determine  alwajs  what  are  the 
exact  limits  of  let^iUation — to  distinguish  between  those  actions 
with  nhich  government  should  mtoifere,  and  those  which  it  should 
let  ilone  But  although  the  piecise  boundaiy  between  the  two  is 
invisible,  yet  m  practice  it  is  e*-iy  to  find  it  bomethmg  mu&t  go 
behind  the  laws,  which  cannot  theiefoie  be  itself  the  subject  ot 


A  ^oiy  emment  v  nter,  and  one  ot  the  gieitest  statesmen  France 
has  pioduied,  Eenjamm  Constant,  is  opposed  to  an  c-tablished 
chuich ,  but  he  believes  it  to  be  neteisiiy  that  the  deigy  shoidd 
be  salaried  by  the  government.  This  is  one  step  in  advance  of 
the  other  European  states,  for  it  is  not  the  clergy  of  one,  but  of  all, 
denominations  who  are  intende<l  to  be  provided  for.  Great  ideas 
seldom  spring  up  in  the  mind  more  than  half-formed,  TIio  under- 
standings of  the  wisest  men  are  in  a  state  of  continual  pupilage. 
And  here  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  advocates  of 
civil  and  religious  fi-eedom,  who  desires  in  the  mildest  manner 
possible,  to  cement  the  religious  interests  of  the  people  with  their 
political  institutions.  He  who  is  master  of  my  income,  possesses  an 
influence  over  my  actions,  and  if  he  is  clothed  with  political  power, 
he  possesses  something  more  than  influence — he  possesses  auihority. 
Benjamin  Constant  supposes,  tliat  the  clergy  will  not  be  ailequately 
rewarded,  unless  the  state  interposes  to  provide  for  thcra.     And  yet 
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in  America,  wlieve  the  voluntary  piinciple  is  nnivereally  introduced, 
the  ministers  of  religion  ai'e  mnoh  more  liberally  paid  than  in  France. 
The  amount  raised  for  this  pm-pose  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
population  of  twenty  millions,  is  neatly  ele%'en  millions  of  dollars. 
lu  France,  the  population  of  which  is  tliirtj-two  or  thi'ee  millions, 
it  is  not  much  more  than  nine  millions  of  dollars.  Tlic  compensa- 
tion which  the  American  clergy  receive  is  larger  than  is  paid  in  any 
state  of  continental  Europe.  It  is  douhle  what  it  is  in  Austria,  or 
Russia,  and  quadruple  what  it  is  in  Prussia. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Henjamin  Constant  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  constitutional  "  chart©"  of  14th  August,  1830.  In  some 
respects,  it  resembles  the  system  which  formerly  prevailed  in  two 
of  the  New  England  states.  Both  plans  may  be  characterized  as 
a  species  of  modified  connection  between  church  and  state.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  parish  or  township  imposed  the  taxes  necessarj' 
to  the  support  of  the  elei*gy.  In  one  respect,  this  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  French  system  ;  for  in  the  fii-st,  the  duty  of  defraying 
tl         p    se  I      Ived  upon  the  local  jurisdiction  where  the 

h      hw        t    t  1     vhileinthelast,  being  collected  by  the  govora- 
t        y  t  f      iversal  centralization  is  established,  both  in 

h      h      d    t  t       E  it  in  another  respect,  the  French  system  is 
t      t  tl  d  t      pp  obation  ;  for  it  distributes  the  reward  among 
11    h         n       t    — while  in  Massachnsctts,  it  was  reserval  for 
n        te        f  th    1     tostant  faith  exclusively.     The  Massachusetts 
h  If  those  institutions  which  were  planted  during 

th  ly  ttl  m  t  f  the  colony  when  the  presbyterian  church  was 
th  t  bl  1  d  rel  i.  The  constitution  of  1780  effected  a  great 
1  g  th  pcct  The  funds  collected,  instead  of  being  appro- 
P  t  \  t  tl  pp  t  of  one  denomination,  were  reserved  for  that 
t  t  h  1  th  ajority  of  voters  in  the  township  belonged. 
B  t  tl  ty  h     'ever  iai^ge,  were  thus  compelled  to  support  a 

1  p_  m  f  difl  ent  faith  than  their  own  ;  and  were  fi'ecLviently 
deprived  of  the  building  which  they  had  themselves  erected.  Like 
the  English  system  the  people  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  clergyman 
to  whose  ei'eed  they  wem  conscientiously  opposed.  It  was  not  until 
1833  that  this  last  remnant  of  superstition  was  obliterated,  and  the 
union  of  church  and  state  finally  torniinatod  in  America. 

An  established  church  is  in  no  way  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  or  the  good  government  of  the  state.    It  does  not  allay  the 
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fends  between  rival  sects ;  it  only  inflames  their  zeal.  It  is  sur- 
prising, when  Mr.  Hume  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  admit  of  tolera- 
tion to  all  dissenters,  that  the  same  process  of  reasoning  had  not 
conducted  him  to  the  end,  and  persnadeil  him  that  if  such  happy 
consequences  weiis  the  fruit  of  removing  some  part  of  the  unnatural 
restraint  imposed  by  the  civil  magistrate,  that  still  more  sahitaiy 
effects  would  follow  from  removing  it  altogether. 

An  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  docs  not  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  religion,  among  cither  people  or  clergy.  Its  tendency  is  directly 
the  reverse.  It  lays  the  foundation  for  wide-spread  irreligion  and 
immorality.  The  cost  of  the  church  establishment  in  England  is  as 
gi-eat  as  in  all  the  states  of  continental  Europe  put  together.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  the  clergy  have  no  more  connection  with  their 
congregations,  than  if  they  resided  in  America.  They  iwieive  the 
stipend,  and  employ  deputies  for  a  pitiful  sum  to  perform  the  duty. 
Hor  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  abominable  system  of  pluralities 
prevails  so  extensively,  and  when  the  minister  is  entirely  independent 
of  his  congregation  for  his  salary,  and  may  not  even  be  the  man  of 
their  choice.  The  church  establishment  costs  about  forty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  out  of  this  enormous  snm  not  half  a  million  is  paid 
to  the  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  curates,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  employed  to  do  the  jeal  and  effective  duty.  Net 
only  have  the  congr^ation  of  the  established  church  no  voice  in  the 
choice  of  their  minister;  the  right  of  presentation  is  as  much  the 
subject  of  traffic  as  the  public  stoclcs,  or  any  other  commodity  in 
the  market.  The  consequence  is  that  immorality  and  liccntionsness 
prevail  to  a  fearful  extent,  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  English 
clergy.  The  mere  ceremonial  of  i-eligion  is  substituted  in  the  place  of 
religion  itself ;  and  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  system  of  modern 
indnlgences,  by  which  men  purchase  for  themseh'es  an  exemption 
from  reproach ; — a  system  which  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  preached  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  simply  conformable  to 
the  fashion  of  this  day,  as  tho  other  was  to  the  ^;e  of  Leo  the  tenth  : 
BO  that  unless  a  second  Luther  appears,  the  day  may  not  be  distant 
when  persons  in  whom  the  religions  sentiment  is  not  extinct,  may 
set  themselves  about  inquiring  whether,  in  order  to  be  religious,  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  abstain  from  going  to  church.  In  the  United 
States,  although  there  is  much  connecteil  with  this  matter  which  is 
calculated  to  make  a  thoughtful  raind  ponder,  yet  it  cannot  bo  doubt- 
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ed  (since  we  have  the  testimony  of  imjiaitiil  Europeans)  thit  the 
observance  of  religious  duties  is  moio  atrii't,  and  ihe  conduct  of  the 
clergy  more  fiW  from  reproach,  than  m  the  greit  ina|oiity  of  the 
European  states.  Indeed  it  may  be  doulited  irhether,  it  there  were 
no  vicious  clei^ymen,  there  would  be  iny  mfidel'i 

The  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Em'ope  and  the  United  States, 
then,  pKiseut  this  difference  :  that  in  the  former,  the  clergyman  is 
independent  of  his  congregation  for  his  place  and  salary,  while  in 
the  latter  he  is  entirely  dependent  upon  it  for  both.  The  American 
system  is  productive  of  one  mischief.  The  minister  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  wink  at  many  improprieties  among  his  congregation,  in 
oi'der  to  retain  his  popularity.  But  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding 
this,  but  by  encountering  still  gi-eater  difficulties.  Any  scheme  is 
preferable  to  one  which  would  give  us  a  fox-hnnting,  card-playing 
clergy,  or  a  clergy  which  could  afford  to  be  slothful  and  idle  because 
they  were  opulent.  In  Uia  European  system,  corniption  commences 
at  the  fountain  head.  Men  cannot  deliver  themselves  from  it,  if 
they  were  so  disposed  ;  and  the  new  habits  of  thinking,  which  are 
inculcated  by  the  example  of  those  in  high  places,  render  theni  in- 
difiereat  about  doing  so  even  if  they  were  able. 

In  an  American  congregation,  I  can  always  discern  some  persons 
who  are  sincerely  religious.  But  the  minister  is  eqiudly  dependant 
Bpon  all  the  members  of  his  congregation  :  upon  those  who  desiie 
to  see  him  true  to  the  faith,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  would  have 
him  countenance  a  lax  and  fashionable  morality.  Some  compromise 
must  take  place  between  these  two  different  classes.  Those  who  are 
indifferent,  do  not  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  in  order  to  choose  a  minister  more  to  their  taste. 
This  is  (most  generally)  the  veiy  last  thing  they  wonid  desiii;. 
Independently  of  the  increased  expense  they  wonkl  incur,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  odium  which  would  follow  from  an  open  ruptaie, 
there  is  that  sense  of  justice  among  the  great  majority  of  mankind, 
that  they  respect  virtue  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  admii-e 
nothing  so  much  as  a  fearless  and  unwavering  performance  of  duty, 
even  though  it  may  interfere  with  their  own  practice.  I  observe, 
among  an  American  congregation,  a  very  general  willingness,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  indifferent  to  leligion,  to  defer  to  the 
opinion,  of  those  who  are  sincere.  Th&j  distrust  their  own  judg- 
ment and  fuel  as  if  they  had  no  right  to  command,  where  they  had 
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never  learned  to  obey.  The  influence  which  is  exercised  in  these 
ways  ia  highly  salutary.  The  clergyman  feels  that  his  moral  power 
after  all  depends  upon  the  religious  part  of  his  congregation;  and 
those  of  his  hearevs  who  would  have  had  things  conducted  after  a 
diffcrent  manner — who  perhaps  joined  the  congregation  to  promote 
their  worldly  interests — are  at  last  persuaded,  that  if  religion  ho 
trne,  luligion  must  be  preached.  All  parties  are  in  this  way  made 
better  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  The  sagacious  clergyman, 
with  his  eye  ever  intent  upon  the  action  of  so  many  apparently  con- 
tradictory motives,  and  not  wishing  to  dash  the  prospect  of  doing 
good,  but  rather  to  make  everything  turn  up  for  the  best,  does  not 
relax  the  strictness  of  his  preaching,  but  dismisses  that  tone  of  au- 
thority which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  clergy  of  an  established 
church.  He  uses  the  most  straight -forward,  and  yet  the  most  gen- 
tle means  to  accomplish  his  object.  He  renders  the  good,  better; 
and  wins  over  many  who  would  be  irritated,  perhaps  forever  alie- 
nated, by  a  contrary  course.  So  true  is  it,  that  a  fashionable  cler- 
gyman is  not,  therefore,  a  popular  one,  that  I  have  known  many 
instances  in  the  United  States,  of  pastors  dismissed  by  their  congre- 
gations for  levity  and  unbecoming  manners,  and  very  few  where 
they  were  dismissed  in  consequence  of  a  fearless  and  upright  dis. 
chni'go  of  thir  duties. 

In  Franco,  not  only  are  the  clergy  dependent  for  their  salary  upon 
the  government;  they  are  dependent  npon  it  for  their  places.  The 
league  between  church  and  state  is  even  closer  than  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  last  the  minister  collects  his  own  tithes;  in  the  first,  govern- 
ment receives  and  disburses  the  taxes  which  are  imposed  for  this 
purpose.  The  king  of  France  nominates  the  archbishops,  thirteen 
in  number:  he  also  nominates  all  the  bishops.  Both  these  ordei's 
of  ecclesiastics  receive  canonical  investiture  from  the  pope,  and 
make  solemn  oath  to  the  king,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  tlieir  functions.  The  bishops,  on  the  other 
hand,  nominate  all  the  inferior  clergy:  but  these  nominations,  with 
some  exceptions,  are  submitted  to  the  king,  who  may  either  reject 
or  ratify  them. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  this  system  consists  in  the  control 
which  the  crown  exercises  over  the  clergy  of  the  prctostant  church. 
This  chureh  is  presided  over  by  the  ministers,  by  consistorial  assem- 
blies, and  by  synods.     But  the  election  of  a  pastor,  although  it  is 
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made  by  the  eonaistoiy,  must  reeoivo  tlie  appro'  t  f  fl  k  }, 
in  order  to  be  valid;  and  although  the  synods  my  k  y  ] 
tions  relative  to  ehureh  discipline  and  doctrine,  j  t  th  dec  n 
are  obliged  fo  Ije  sabniitted  to  the  king  for  his  app  al  N  1  a 
the  synods  liberty  to  assemble  without  the  permis  n  f  th  g  n 
meut.  The  state  is  not  satisfied  with  being  the  h  ad  f  n  h  1 
it  is  the  head  of  all.     It  reigns  supreme,  not  me    Ij  th    p 

dominant  sect,  but  over  all  sects.  Like  the  Gr  n  a  d  B  n  n 
commonwealths,  it  takes  all  denominations  unde  t  g  1  n  h  i 
and  establishes  all  by  law.  Doubtless  this  state  f  th  j,  g  atly 
to  be  preferred  to  that  which  formerly  existed,  wl  n  th  tin 
try  was  m  much  distracted  by  religious  sti'ifo  as  t  1  y  P  1  1 
dissensions.  The  step  which  lias  been  taken  tow  i  tl  p  m  t  n 
of  religious  freedom  is  immense.     And  if  govcmm    t  d  te  p  se 

at  all  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  it  may  be  said  w  tfa  a        d  d  al     f 
justice,  that  inasmuch  as  the  clergy  of  all  dcnom      t    n    a      p 
vidod  for  by  law,  all  denominations  should  come       "1      t!         pe 
vision  of  the  law. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  vohiiitavy  pimi  iple,  which  now  pre- 
vails nniveraally  in  Amenca,  is  a  prodigioiia  stpp  in  advance  of 
wliat  a  y  tl  g  mn  nt  h  tt  mpted  It  is  a  8yst«m  "  sui 
gene  1 1      g  p    1      ly      1  ateadily,  without  attracting 

much    bse  f  b      d      !N      rtheless,  I  regtrd  this  com- 

plete se  f    1       h      1       te        he  "  chef  d'ceuvre"  in  eecle- 

siast     1  n  n      nd       ed      d   g  more  to  the  political  tran- 

quili  J     f   h      tate  1    n  a  y       gl         il  regnlation  which  has  ever 
been        i       Tl  n  be     ee      11  secular  and  religious  inte- 

rests hedj        npi  nas  the  connection  between 

govenim  d   h      h      weak  n  \ 

T!  f  d      1  he  United  States  seems  to  be 

forb  d  1      by  h    g        mui  pi  n    f  sects.     Beligious  and  civil 

libei  b   h  p    te     11      1       m  means.    The  unbounded  ft-ee- 

dom    f    1       1       1     I    pi,       1  y  class  of  society  creates  the 

grea        d  f     p       n         d  h   infiuence  which  is  possessed 

by  a  n    I  fi  d      d  oiled  by  the  iniJuence  of  all 

others.     Each  wants  to  be  f  lee;  but  none  can  succeed  in  obtaining 
freedom,  unless  all  are  permitted  to  enjoy  it. 

When  one  surveys  the  vast  establishments  of  our  bible,  mission- 
ary, and  other  societies;  when  one  considers  the  princely  i 
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which  are  received  by  some  of  the  churches,  in  one  instance,  almost 
vieing  with  those  of  an  eastern  piinoe,  tlie  thought  may  very  na- 
turally cross  the  mind  of  one  who  is  least  disposed  to  take  excep- 
tion to  anything,  because  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  his  precon- 
ceived notions,  whether  all  those  things  may  not  ultimately  termi- 
nate in  raising  up  nn  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  similar  to  what  exists 
in  most  other  countries.  Religion  was  everywhere  first  preached  in 
simplicity;  hut  wealth  and  prosperity,  in  numerotis  instances,  cor- 
rupted the  clergy,  who  sought  to  conceal  this  deplorable  change 
from  the  multitude,  by  assuming  more  pomp,  aiTogating  more  au- 
thority, and  causing  the  unintelligibleness  of  their  doctrines  to  keep 
even  pace  with  the  degeneracy  of  their  manners.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  a  sacerdotal  caste,  as  distingnished  from  an  iiidopendent  reli- 
gion, has  been  estahlished  in  so  many  countries.  Nor  do  I  pretend 
to  assert  that  there  is  any  absolute  certainty  the  United  States  will 
be  saved  from  this  destiny;  nor  that  the  approach  to  it  may  not 
even  be  more  gradual  and  more  concealed  from  public  observation 
than  it  has  been  anywhere  else.  One  way  to  guard  against  a  public 
evil  is  to  persuade  every  one  that  its  existence  is  possible.  The 
watchfulness  and  circumspection  which  are  thus  created,  present  in- 
nnmerable  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  those  who  might  he  disposed  to 
abandon  the  simplicity  of  religious  worship  in  order  to  build  up  a 
gorgeous  fabric  of  superstition. 

When  we  consider  that  not  only  are  powerful  religions  associa- 
tions constantly  springing  up  in  the  United  States,  but  that  govern- 
ment and  religious  sects  do  not  stand  upon  the  same  vantage  gi'ound, 
there  might  seem  to  be  an  allitional  reason  for  feeling  alarm.  The 
state  is  forbidden  by  all  the  4mcnc»n  coni-titutioni  fium  intermed- 
dling with  religion  but  the  ckigv  are  not  foi  bidden  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  state  Thej  aie  not  only  it  li  ertv  to  inculcate 
political  doeiines  from  the  pnlpit  but  iindei  thefcleial  ind  most 
of  the  state  conhlitntions,  they  are  eligible  to  seats  m  the  legis- 
lative body,  and  may  hold  othci  important  offices  in  immunity, 
however,  is  not  of  et^ual  ad\  antage  to  all  unless  aH  are  equally  able 
to  turn  it  to  account  The  clergj  and  the  Itity  may  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing,  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  possession  of  a  privi- 
lege, but  tbey  may  not  be  able  to  exercise  it  with  the  same  facility. 
Now  I  observe  among  the  people  generally,  a  markett  disapproba- 
tion of  everything  like  political  harrangues  from  the  pulpit.     I  ob- 
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sen'e  aa  equally  general  disinclination  to  elect  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel to  civil  offices.  The  constitutional  orjinance,  which  proliihits 
the  government  from  interfering  with  religion,  is  founded  upon  flie 
notion  that  religion  is  something  beyond  and  above  human  legisla- 
tion, and  that  to  mix  the  two  incongruously  together  would  be  to 
do  violpnce  to  both  No  class  is  more  sensible  of  this  than  the 
cleigy  them&elve'i  They  feel  that  to  mingle  in  the  disputes  of  po- 
litical parties,  is  to  desert  a  strong  for  a  weak  position;  that  al- 
though an  inflammitory  harangue  from  the  pidpit,  or  a  seat  in  the 
legislatuie,  may  gne  them  a  temporary  or  local  popularity,  yet 
they  lose  m  the  same  proportion,  in  point  of  weight  and  influence,  as 
clergymen  The  consequence  is,  that  no  class  of  men  are  so  un- 
ambitious of  political  preferment,  and  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
it  IS  with  exceeding  caution  and  distrust,  that  they  venture  to  touch 
upon  the  political  questions  which  divide  the  community. 

But  it  is  the  great  multiplicity  of  sects  in  the  United  States  which 
constitutes  the  chief  security  against  the  growth  of  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  The  same  causes  which  act  upon  political  parties,  act 
upon  religious  sects.  Whenever  one  party  in  the  state  is  disposed 
to  carry  thiugs  with  a  high  hand,  and  to  arrogate  to  itself  an  exclu- 
sive authority,  the  alarm  is  instantly  given,  and  hostile  opinions 
grow  up,  which  tend  to  counterbalance  its  authority.  And  as  soon  as 
one  iBligious  sect  gives  promise  of  becoming  an  aristocratic  body, 
other  denominations  vie  with  each  other  in  calling  bach  the  minds 
of  men  to  the  pure  doctrines  and  manners  which  originally  distin- 
guished the  christian  community.  It  even  happens  sometimes  that 
two  or  more  sects  are  formed  out  of  one.  An  incompatibility  of 
views,  arisingout  ofcauses  simil ar  to  thosel  have  mentioned,  produces 
a  schism  in  a  whole  denomination,  and  leads  to  a  still  greater  multipli- 
cation of  sects.  We  have  seen  a  remarkable  example  of  this  in  the 
United  States  within  a  few  years.  The  three  most  numerous  sects, 
the  presbytorians,  baptists  and  methodists,  have  been  rent  in  twain,  in 
consequence  of  dissensions  among  themselvas.  And  although  the 
interpretation  given  to  some  doctrines,  or  a  desire  to  effect  a  change 
in  some  form  or  other  of  church  government  and  discipline,  have 
been  put  forward  as  the  causes  of  these  disagreements,  I  think  I  can 
discern  behind  them  some  other  more  powerfully  operating  motives. 
Thus  to  take  a  single  example  :  although  the  new-school  separated 
from  the  old-school  presbyterians  chiefly  in  consequence  of  objce- 
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fions  tj  the  ioLtiJie  of  the  nt  e  j.  tj  of  the  n  11  wh  h  th.,  latter 
maintaired  i  ioctrme  whch  jroballj  no  argnmcnt  wiU  e\er 
'.h-ike  yet  it  is  jo  ^ille  foi  a  religious  sect  to  buill  up  a  well 
compacted  sj'item  of  doctnnes>  and  tlen  foigett  Hj,  that  this 
after  all  tonstitufea  bnt  the  skeleton  of  religion  to  fal!  down  and 
woiship  it  msttid  of  worshiping  religion  I  think  I  oheerved  a 
strong  dee  re  on  the  part  of  thjse  who  se-eleJ  to  mtroiuca 
moie  waimth  into  religious  ewic  se-i  anlamoie  piacticil  man 
nei  of  teaching  and  expoun  ling  the  tniths  of  chiistianity 

If  IlOuII  fasten  npon  any  causes  nl  th  will  airest  this  multipli 
nation  of  sects,  I  might  then  be  able  to  discern  the  existenca  at 
&ome  future  day  of  a  saceidotal  caste  in  America.  Extreme  indiffe- 
rence to  religion,  if  it  pervaded  all  classes,  would  undoubtedly  have 
this  effect.  The  institution  would  degenerate  into  a  mere  foim,  and 
then  a  pompous  ceremonial.  The  priesthood  would  acquire  power 
in  proportion  to  the  little  interest  which  the  general  population 
felt  in  religion.  And  the  maimers  of  men  would  be  molded  into 
the  form  best  calculated  to  fortify  the  worldly  authority  of  the 
clergy.  Where  an  univei-sal  indifference  prevailed,  there  could  he 
no  incentive  to  diveisity  of  opinion,  and  the  distinction  of  sects 
would  cease. 

Will  the  same  causes  which  threaten  every  where  to  demolish 
the  idea  of  kingly  rale,  be  equally  fatal  to  the  notion  of  a  single 
ruler  of  the  universe?  Is  the  unity  of  the  Governer  of  the  universe 
so  allied  with  that  of  a  human  governor,  that  if  all  traces  of  the 
last  should  be  obliterated,  religion  would  be  in  dimger  of  being  un- 
dermined ?  If  it  be  true,  that  in  otlier  countries  what  are  termed 
the  enlightened  classes  aie  infidels  at  heart,  and  only  profess  relig- 
ion because  they  believe  it  is  a  check  npon  the  masses,  what  will  bo 
he  the  consequence  when  the  thorough  dissemination  of  instruction 
renders  the  great  majority  of  the  people  well  informed  ?  I  predict, 
that  if  ever  the  spread  of  eqnality  is  fatal  to  the  notion  of  unity  in  re- 
ligion, it  will  not  give  rise  to  a  plurality  of  gods  it  will  sweep  all 
religion  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  satan  will  be  literally  un- 
chained, to  turn  earth  into  hell.  Icmuot  bnt  bebeve  that  when 
the  North  American  continent  contains  a  population  of  one  or  two 
hundred  millions,  all  speaking  the  sime  languxge  anl  impelled  by 
an  inflsistible  curiosity  to  make  inquiry  into  every  thing ;  that 
when  the  sameness  of  manners  and  sameness  of  dialect  have  opened 
21 
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free  a  ess  t)  e\ery  me  s  thoughts  and  s  hemei  it  v,  II  cxmt  an 
mflnence  such  as  has  nc\ei  leen  k  tnessed  ipon  tho  progress  ol 
Inowlelge  the  social  orgamzation  and  tiie  religious  institutions 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  diffusion  of  equality  will  be  fatal  to 
theworidlj  authority  of  pnests  ml  that  the  nglit  modeling  tht 
authority  of  civil  magistrates  will  add  wonderfully  to  the  reverence 
for  God.  I  find  that  the  greater  the  range  of  ini^niry  of  a  single 
mind,  the  more  diverse  the  ohjet-ts  which  it  takes  in  the  more  cer- 
tain it  13  of  arrivii^  at  some  general  and  presiding  truths.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  diversified  views  of  religious  or  politi- 
cal sects,  which  is  hostile  to  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Governor  of 
the  universe. 

It  is  trne,  until  very  modern  times,  the  popular  mind  was  unac- 
customed to  meddle  with  the  suhjsct  of  religion.  Now,  it  ap- 
proaches that  as  well  as  every  otiier  interest  belonging  to  man,  and 
grapples  with  religious  creeds  with  the  same  freedom  which  it  em- 
ploys in  attacking  political  opinions.  The  unlimited  range  of 
inquiry,  subjects  every  institntioa  to  the  most  fearless  and  un- 
scrupulous examination.  Is  there  not  danger,  then,  not  that  a 
passive  indiflTerenco,  hut  an  universal  imbeliof,  may  seize  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  and  succeed  in  thoroughly  rooting  out  the  principle 
of  religion  ? 

There  are  some  things  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  ac- 
comil'  h  altho  gh  the  e  th'  gs  ha  e  to  1  v'th  h's  own  interests 
exclna  vely  He  cannot  alte  the  stru  t  e  of  the  h  man  under- 
sta  dmg  nor  extirpate  the  iffect  oils  of  tl  e  1  wt  Ine  ery  estimate 
or  conject  re  vhi  1  ve  may  form  of  the  le  t  ny  of  o  r  race,  we  are 
safe  1  -epos  ng  pon  the  e  a  ui  le  alle  trutl  W  o  an  make  no 
certa  calc  lat  on  n  rega  1  to  i  vi  In  Is  so  as  to  say  what  their 
cond  t  w  II  be  nnde  [  art  ular  c  cu  u  ta  ces  b  t  n  th  regard  to 
tl  e  ra^  of  mank  n  1  e  aj  pred  ct  v  tl  ab  ol  te  ce  tainty.  Wc 
nre  obi  ge  1  to  bel  eve  tl  at  tl  e  rel  g  ous  e  t  ment  will  never  be 
ext  ngu  shed  pon  the  an  e  ilt!  ough  not  iny  h  gher  ground  than 
that  wh  h  con  nces  that  n  an  tj  o  il  ocy  II  not  be  the  lot  of 
the  hnmin  apeciet,  or  t!  t  tl  e  p  ate  affections  a  i  lesires,  which 
have  animated  the  heart  since  the  first  formation  of  man  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  will  never  be  eradicated. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ISSTITDTIO>-S    FOR    THE    EDUC'ATIOS    OF   THE    PEOPLE. 

The  gi'eat  use  of  popular  education,  in  a  political  vieu',  con- 
sists in  its  incapacitating  the  people  for  any  other  than  free  insti- 
tutions. Education  tames  amhitious  men,  and  presents  new  mo- 
tives and  a  new  theater  of  action.  It  trains  the  people  to  a  due 
sense  of  their  weight  in  society,  gives  them  new  hohits,  neiv  modes 
of  thinking,  and  a  difiei'eiit  style  of  manners.  In  this  way  they  not 
only  acc[nire  a  decided  taste  for  such  institutions — they  become 
morally  unable  to  adopt  any  other.  When  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  is  nnedu.;ated,  a  few  men  of  ill-regulafed  ambition, 
banded  together,  may  wield  an  irresistible  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  where  popular  instruction  is  widely  dissorainatetl,  the 
additional  power  which  is  imparted  to  the  mass  acts  as  a  perpetual 
counterpoise  to  this  ambition.  If  the  man  who  craves  after  public 
distinction  is  well  informed,  and  expert  in  debate,  so  also  will  he 
the  sons  of  the  people,  T!ie  former  may  set  himself  about  study- 
ing the  people,  and  may  calculate  npoa  success  in  proportion  to 
his  adroitness  in  moving  their  prejudices ;  but  the  latter  acquire 
an  equal  facility  in  diving  into  the  iloptbs  of  all  his  motives.  Those 
qiialities  which  were  dangerous  when  confined  to  a  few,  will  be  of 
unspeakable  advantage  when  dispersed  among  n  very  numerous 
body.  Education,  then,  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  plan  of  free  in- 
stitutions. 

In  some  countries  politician.?  who  are  bent  upon  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, acquire  an  exaggerated  notionof  the  importance  of  striking 
upon  the  imaginations  of  the  people.  But  this  is  an  instnimcnt 
difficult  to  use  where  a  system  of  popular  instruction  is  introduced. 
Knowledge,  information,  habits  of  reflection,  especially  where  these 
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are  omployed  about  the  daily  business  of  life,  act  as  a  wouderful 
Jamper  upon,  all  fligbts  of  the  imagination.  Nothing  is  more 
amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  more  instructive  than  to  witness  the 
awkward  behavior  of  some  men  of  untaught  or  uHteachable  minds, 
in  a  country  where  the  people  have  acquired  an  elevated  position. 
They  want  to  imitate  the  great  men  of  other  countries,  but  for  want 
of  aequainfance  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  every  step  tliey  take 
places  them  in  a  false  position,  and  reveals  difficulties  which  they  are 
unable  to  eurmount.  They  become  entangled  in  the  web  they  had 
woven  for  others.  If  they  move  onward,  they  perhaps  make  them- 
selves amenable  to  the  laws  ;  if  they  falter  and  stumble,  they  are  the 
sabjeet  of  scorn  ;  if  they  make  good  their  retreat,  they  are  covered 
with  ridicule.  It  is  from  constant  experience  of  the  unsuitableness 
of  those  arts  of  ambition  which  were  formerly  so  successful,  that  the 
active  spirits  in  a  democratic  community  are  gradually  imii'ed  to  new 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting.  They  acquire  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  scope  and  aim  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  live.  They 
strive  to  render  themselves  eminently  great  by  being  eminently  use- 
ful. And  as  tins  opens  in  the  paths  of  eloquence,  learning,  and  every 
species  of  intellectual  effort,  an  almost  boundless  field  of  ambition, 
the  altered  temper  which  they  acquii-e  communicates  an  influence  to 
others.  The  example  once  set,  is  soon  erected  into  the  fashion,  is 
incorporated  into  the  national  manners,  and  becomes  the  standard 
of  conduct  for  succeeding  generations.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  diffusion 
of  education  both  elevates  the  people  and  tames  the  ambition  of  pub- 
lic men.  No  man  in  the  United  States  dreams  of  running  the  career 
of  Cromwell  or  Bonaparte.  Intellectual  distinction,  capacity  for 
business,  lai^  and  generons  views  of  patriotism,  are  the  aim  of 
every  one,  even  in  those  countries  where  the  noise  of  this  revolution 
is  just  beginning  to  bo  hoard,  Such  statesmen  as  Guizot,  Broug- 
ham, and  Lowndes,  now  rise  np  in  society,  and  take  the  place  of 
the  Richelieus,  and  Straffords,  of  former  days.  The  power  which  it 
is  necessary  to  confer  upon  pnblic  men  is  not  so  gi-eat  as  it  was, 
because  the  people  are  now  able  to  do  for  themselves  a  great  many 
things,  which  were  once  obliged  to  be  devolved  upon  others  ;  and 
the  authority  which  is  exercised  by  government  is  wonderfully  tem- 
pered in  practice,  in  consequence  of  the  course  of  discipline  which 
the  minds  of  all  public  men  have  to  pass  through. 
This  alteration  in  the  structure  of  society,  which  is  brought  about 
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solely  \iy  the  elevation  of  tlic  poular  mind,  is  full  of  important  con- 
sei^nences.  As  it  seta  houaiis  to  the  personal  influence  of  amhitious 
men,  it  presents  a  natural  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  monarchi- 
cal or  aristocratic  institutions,  aiid  disposes  all  the  artificial  govern- 
ments to  imbibe  some  of  the  spirit  and  temper  which  belong  to 
free  institutions.  In  the  early  stages  of  society,  the  aathority  of  & 
hw  men  of  commanding  character  may  be  highly  salutary,  although 
that  authority  may  not  be  strictly  bounded.  But  the  employment 
of  this  instrument  ceases  with  the  advancement  of  society,  at  least, 
where  that  advancement  is  general  and  not  confined  to  the  superior 
classes.  In  other  words,  when  popular  instruction  Is  diffused,  the 
authority  of  government  is  abridged,  because  tlio  people  are  then 
able  to  stand  by  themselves. 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  argument  in  favor  of  a  system  of  general 
education,  that  it  tends  greatly  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  lan- 
guage among  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  consequently  to 
maintain  civilization.  Where  no  such  system  exists,  in  a  country  of 
only  tolerable  extent,  the  people  of  different  districts  very  soon  fall 
into  the  use  of  diffei'ent  dialects,  which  by  and  by  become  distinct 
languages.  The  simplest  elements  of  education,  the  knowledge  how 
to  read  and  write,  uphold  iho  standard  of  the  language  ;  and  by  so 
doing  maintain  the  standard  of  the  laws  and  manners.  Nowspapers 
which  are  the  genuine  fmit  of  education,  exercise  the  same  influence. 
The  unexampled  circulation  which  these  journals  have  reached  in 
the  United  States,  is  undoubtedly  one  reason  why  the  uniformity  of 
the  written  and  spoken  language  is  so  well  preserved.  If  then  we 
do  not  confine  our  view  to  the  present  inhabited  part  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  consider  that  all  North  America  is  destined  to  be  peo- 
pled from  the  Anglo-Nonaan  stock,  the  benefits  resulting  from  a 
thoroughly  diffused  education  aie  incalculable.  The  present  territory 
of  the  union  will  easily  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people  ;  and  the  use  of  a  common  tongue  among  this  vast  popula- 
tion will  exert  a  mighty  influence  npon  the  progress  of  society.  For 
as  the  difference  of  languages  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
diffusion  of  civilization,  the  doing  away  with  this  diffeienco  will 
cause  a  greater  amount  of  civilisation  to  bear  npon  the  ruder  and 
less -cultivated  portion  of  this  gi^eat  commonwealth.  And  as  the 
influence  of  America  upon  Europe  will  be  prodigiously  augmented, 
the  nations  of  the  old  world  will  be  bi-ought  move  and  more  within 
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the  circle  of  American  civilization.  People  ivho  speak  the  same 
language,  look  upon  each  other  in  some  soil,  as  memtore  of  one 
family.  Those  who  speak  different  languages  are  sometimes  very 
little  disposed  to  regard  each  other  as  fellow  creatures.  'Die  easy 
communication  and  sympathy  which  the  prevalence  of  one  common 
dialect  introduces,  is  singuljjJy  fa\oiab]e  to  the  spreid  of  all  -orts 
of  improvement.  The  mmds  of  Gieat  Entain  aie  now  thieilv  c\ 
erted  for  the  people  of  Gnat  Bntam  Those  of  Fiance  ^nd  Ger 
many  for  tlie  people  of  those  countries  But  if  all  Emope  ^poke 
one  common  tongue,  the  intellect  ot  tny  one  country  would  he  an 
addition  to  the  stock  of  geneial  in  elhgence  If  the  people  of  the 
American  States  had  spoken  different  languiges  theie  viould  per 
liaps  have  heen  no  nnion  at  an\  late  the  advana  of  knouletlge  and 
civilization  would  haie  heen  maleriallj  retaideil.  The  influence 
which  has  been  exerted  upon  Eniopean  society,  in  consequence  of 
French,  or  English,  the  language  of  the  two  most  enlightened  na- 
tions of  that  continent,  heing  spoken  in  all  the  great  capitals,  is  very 
perceptible  to  any  one  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject. 
More  intelligence,  and  a  greater  amount  of  civilization,  have  been 
introduced  into  St.  Petershui'gh,  and  Hamburgh,  Copenhagen,  and 
Stockholm,  Vienna  and  Berlin  :  and  the  effect  has  heen  felt,  more 
or  less,  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  those  countries.  But  it  would 
he  very  difficult  to  calculate  the  amazing  influence  which  would  have 
been  exerted,  if  all  Europe  had  spoken  one  language. 

Before  the  American  temtoiy  is  peopled  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  it  will  probably  he  divided  into  distinct  confedemcies ; 
and  the  identity  of  the  langurge  will  contribnte  powerfully  to  a  good 
understanding  among  those  separate  communities.  It  is  the  main- 
tenance of  one  civilization,  not  the  maintenance  of  one  union,  which 
we  are  most  deeply  interested  in.  Identity  of  language,  in  some 
degiee  takes  the  place  of  an  actual  equality  among  men.  The  Scot- 
tish highlanders  and  lowlanders  were,  until  a  \-eiy  recent  period,  like 
two  distinct  nations  inclosed  within  the  same  nation.  The  spread  of 
the  English  language  among  both  has  broken  down  the  barriers  which 
separated  them  as  completely  as  if  they  had  been  distinct  orders  of 
men.  The  laws,  the  manners,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  moi-e  cul- 
tivated districts,  were  quickly  dififused  among  all,  when  all  were 
enabled  to  understand  each  other.  Nothing  contributors  so  much  to 
the  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  as  placing  men  on  an  equality ;  nothing 
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so  much  to  civiliaafion,  as  this  action  of  mind  upon  mind  ;  and 
nothing  so  much  to  the  maintenance  of  free  institutions  as  the  equal 
diffusion  of  civilization. 

Leibnitz  conceived  the  idea  of  an  universal  language ;  hut  he  did 
not  carry  the  thought  further  than  to  suggest  the  practicahility  of  a 
language  which  should  he  common  to  the  learned  He  did  njt  ^en 
ture  to  piopose  to  1  im  elf  the  idea  of  all  tlie  nations  of  a  great  con 
tment  containing  one  oi  two  huniitd  mdhons  of  people  po^^essmg 
a  huginge  whah  should  }e  the  familiar  dialect  of  all  classes  * 
Neveithele  s  it  woul  \  >e  an  ichievemeni  ot  mhnitelj  gieater  im 
1  ortanco  to  the  progress  of  the  hmnan  unlerstanlmg  Profomd 
and  inquisitive  minds  deiivc  the  mateiiils  upon  whith  they  i  oil 
(.hiefly  from  the  unlcarood  aiid  the  unloirned  den\e  tl  en  m  ite 
ments  to  exeition  fiom  the  learned  ITie  observation  and  onalysH 
of  the  minds  of  other  men  is  the  foundation  of  much  tlie  greatest 
part  of  human  philosophy  ;  and  the  broader  the  field  of  i  isiot  the 
more  exact  and  comprrfiensive  will  be  the  results.  One  of  the  pun 
cipal  impediments  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  ex- 
tensive prevalence  of  ivhat  may  be  termed  class  opinions,  in  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  thought.  These  opinions  were  originally  taken  «p 
from  a  narrow  view  of  human  nature,  and  many  of  them  are  gradu- 
ally discarded  by  the  learned  themselves  ;  hut  a  great  number  are 
still  preserveti,  because  they  render  philosophy  a  sealed  book.  If 
we  compai-e  a  Chinese  or  Hindoo  system  of  laws,  or  of  ethical 
science  with  works  of  the  same  kind,  which  ha%"e  come  down  to  us 
from  Gtieece  and  Eome ;  and  if  we  nin  a  compaiison  between,  those 
last  and  similar  productions  of  English  or  American  origin,  we  shall 
he  made  aivare  of  the  wholesome  infinence  which  has  been  exerted 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  human  interests,  by  opening  a 
wide  field  for  observation  and  inquiry.  The  attrition  of  the  poi)i:lar 
mind  does  not  merely  render  a  system  of  philosophy  or  of  laws  mom 
level  to  the  common  apprehension  ;  it  renders  all  human  speculation 
more  solid,  coherent,  and  comprehensive. 

Small  andinsignificantheginnings  often  give  rise  to  important  con- 
sequences, and  influence  the  destiny  of  generations  through  the  long- 

*Leibniti,  in  "NoiiveauY  Essaia  de  1' en («n dement,"  B,  IV,,  cli.  VJ., 

hints  at  tie  possitiility  of  inventing  an  linimisal  language.  Uiit  in  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Oldenburgli,  lie  conteniplates  only  the  construction  of  a 
philosophical  language. 
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est  lapse  of  time.  The  system  of  common,  school  education,  n  liieli 
originated  in  New  England  when  the  colony  was  a  meie  handful, 
has  now  spread  over  nearly  ali  the  American  states  ;  and  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  cause  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the 
language,  to  advance  civilization,  and  to  bind  those  rejjublies  to- 
gether in  a  firm  and  beneficent  union.  When  this  system  is  intro- 
duced among  a  population  of  fifty  or  a  hundi'ed  millions,  it  will 
present  a  spectacle  from  which  the  whole  race  of  mankind  will  be 
able  to  derive  instruction. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  government  has  properly  nothing  to 
do  with  the  education  of  the  people  ;  that  it  is  an  affair  which  con- 
cerns the  private  citizen  exclusively,  and  does  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  legislator.  But  the  maxim,  "laissea  nous  faire," 
must  not  be  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its  own 
value.  The  whole  body  of  laws,  the  direct  design  of  whteh  is  to 
promote  the  good  government  of  the  community,  the  civil,  criminal 
and  commercial  codes,  all  interfere  necessarily  with  the  behavior  of 
individuals  ;  yet,  it  is  admitted,  that  they  do  not  lie  within  the 
range  of  the  maxim.  I  do  not  know  that  any  precise  line  can  be 
drawn  between  those  actions  which  affect  the  public  weal,  and  those 
which  have  a  relation  to  private  persons  only.  For  as  no  system 
of  legislation  can  avoid  interfering  to  some  extent  with  the  conduct 
of  individuals,  so  there  is  no  scheme  of  private  conduct  but  what 
may  affect  the  whole  community.  It  is  not  because  there  is  any 
exact  and  definite  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  private  and 
public  actions,  that  government  is  bound  to  interfei'e  in  one  in- 
stance, and  yet  to  abstain  in  another.  It  depends  upon  who  can 
most  effectually  and  most  advantageously,  for  both  government  and 
people,  preside  over  the  one  and  the  other. 

Governments,  in  many  instances,  originated  colleges,  and  other 
institutions  of  learning  and  benevolence.  Government  first  set  on 
foot  newspapers  Iiy  anticipating  the  existence  of  these  important 
instruments  of  science  and  laformafion,  the  time  was  hastened 
when  the  people  appiopiiated  them  to  their  own  use.  There  are 
some  subjects  which  fill  under  the  superintendence  of  government, 
in  the  early  stages  of  society,  which  cease  to  belong  to  it  when  a 
people  have  risen  np.  And  there  are  others,  where  the  care  exer- 
cised by  government  becomes  more  intense,  in  proportion  as  free 
institutions  take  root. 
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There  is  one  sure  test  which  may  be  applied  to  all  such  q^upstion^  , 
one,  however,  which  is  not  capable  of  being  emplojeJ  m  any  hut 
a  democratic  republic.  This  test  is  afforded  by  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  not  the  majority  of  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  but  the  mijoiity 
of  a  considerable  series  of  years.  We  may  be  quite  suie  that  if 
the  people  themselves  agi-ee  that  government  shall  undertake  the 
management  of  a  particular  interest,  and  adhere  to  this  agreement 
after  long  experience  of  its  effects,  the  arrangement  is  a  wise  and 
salutary  one.  It  is  possible  for  tlie  majoiity  temporarily  to  oppress 
the  minority.  Dut  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  for  it  to  persist  in  so  doing.  It  is  impossible  in  a 
coiHktry  of  free  institutions,  in  a  country  where  the  electors  number 
three  miHions,  to  present  any  such  prominent  distinctions  in  the 
circumstances  of  different  classes,  as  to  insure  the  nde  of  a  fixed 
majority,  if  it  is  disposed  pwmedit.itedly,  and  of  set  puipow,  to  run 
counter  to  the  substantial  interests  of  the  minoritj  Any  such 
effort  will  forever  terminate  in  converting  the  minontj  into  the 
majority.  It  may  frequently  happen,  that  on  the  first  pioposition 
of  a  most  wholesome  and  beneficial  law  the  minds  ot  many  men 
may  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  that  it  it  ^viU  itqune  a  good  degree 
of  reflection  on  their  part  to  be  con^  meed  of  its  piopnctj .  That 
the  majority  have  agreed  to  it ;  that  is  to  say ,  that  a  boJy  of  indi- 
viduals; no  way  distinguishable  in  their  habits  md  condition  of  life 
from  the  great  body  of  the  minonty,  have  given  their  consent  to  a 
particular  enactment,  is  strong  "  prima  facie"  evidence  of  its  rea- 
sonableness ;  and  if  this  enactment  remains  in  the  statute  book  for 
a  considerable  period,  it  is  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  its  wis- 
dom. I  observe  that  at  the  present  day,  iu  New  York,  and  in  all 
of  the  New  England  states  but  one,  there  are  laws  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits.  One  can  haivlly  imagine  a  case  where  the 
interference  of  government  with  private  conduct  is  more  direct  and 
imperative  than  it  is  here.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  any 
case  where  private  conduct  iscapable  of  cxercisingadeepei- and  more 
extensive  influence  upon  the  public  weal.  These  laws  have  been  too 
recently  passed  to  enable  us  to  say  with  ceitainty  whether  they  will 
stand.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  ultimately  they  will  prevail ; 
tliat  although  there  may  be  fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  leading 
to  their  alternate  repeal  and  re-enactment,  they  will  in  the  end  con- 
ciliate the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  and  ha&v  down 
all  opposition. 
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The  ilifticiilty,  then,  of  distinguishing  in  theory  hetivoen  those 
thnigs  i\hnh  the  civil  magistrate  should  take  under  his  jorisdiction, 
and  those  which  shonld  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  private  indi- 
Mdnals,  IB  resolved  in  practice  hy  the  simple  nJe  of  the  majority. 
Where  government  is  truly  the  representative  of  the  people,  we 
can  afford  to  trust  it  with  tlie  doing  of  many  things,  which  irader 
other  circamstanees  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  beyond  its  reach. 
"Where  it  is  a  self-existing  authority,  it  is  too  prone  to  intei-meddle 
with  private  conduct,  it  seelrs  to  thrust  itself  into  every  corner  of 
society,  because  its  own  influence  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
people  are  rendered  dependent.  But  this  is  a  mistake  which  can 
rarely  be  committed  in  a  republic,  where  those  who  are  affected  by 
the  laws  are  themselves  the  authors  of  tlie  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  Mr.  Hume  is  in  favor  of  a  strict 
superintendence  of  leligious  interests  by  government,  that  he  would 
leave  every  other  department  of  iastniction  to  the  voluntary  and 
unassisted  efforts  of  individuals.  In  America  the  rule  has  been 
entirely  reversed.  There,  the  people  claim  the  interposition  of  their 
state  governments,  in  securing  a  system  of  popular  instiiiction, 
while  tliey  deny  the  right  or  the  utility  of  interfering  in  any  degiee 
with  religion.  And  this  system  has  been  attended  with  incalculable 
advantages  to  both  government  and  peeple.  It  is  the  existence  of 
an  established  church,  which  in  England  has  opposed  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  popular  instniction. 
A  fear  has  been  constantly  felt  by  episcopalians  lest,  in  that  course 
of  training  and  discipline  which  the  minds  of  youth  undergo  at 
school,  opportunity  might  be  taken  to  instil  notions  unfavorable  to 
tlie  doctrines  of  tlie  church  of  England ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
dissenters  of  all  denominations  have  taken  a  totally  opposite  view, 
and  have  concluded  that  there  was  even  greater  probability,  that 
principles  adverse  to  their  own  particular  creeds  might  be  insinuated 
into  the  minds  of  their  children.  A  system  of  common  school 
education  established  in  England,  and  headeil  by  an  ecclesiastical 
Liei'archy,  might  have  so  many  bail  features  as  to  counterbalance  the 
good,  of  which  it  would  be  otherwise  productive ;  while  the  same 
system  in  America,  originated  by  representatives  of  the  people  and 
superintended  by  them,  would  be  fraught  with  unmixed  advantage. 
A  country  in  which  free  institutions  are  sought  to  he  pei-petuated, 
presents  a  strong  case  for  the  interposition  of  the  government  in 
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every  tiling  wliich  conccms  popular  iiistnintion.  Tfie  system  of 
common  school  education,  ia  applied  to  the  foimation  of  tho  mind, 
at  a  period  of  life  when  it  is  too  feeble  to  originate  any  scheme  of 
mental  discipline  for  itself.  And  the  great  object  is  so  to  train  the 
youth  of  the  countiy,  that  when  they  come  to  be  men,  they  may 
render  themeelres  neeful  members  of  the  great  commonwealth  in 
which  they  live.  And  it  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance, 
that  where  the  population  of  a  country  is  M-ell  instructed,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislator  ia  unneceKsary  in  a  multitude  of  instances 
where  it  would  othei-wise  be  demanded. 

When  education  ia  widely  diffused  the  whole  popnlation  ia  in- 
troduced into  active  and  useful  Ufe,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
couM  be  the  case,  if  the  means  of  instniction  ivere  limited,  and 
t  to  be  obtained.  This  necessarily  constitutes  an  immense 
1  to  &&  strength  and  i«sources  of  the  state.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  then  become  not  m.erely  the  bone  and  sinews  of 
the  community,  they  become  its  soul,  and  its  vivifying  principle. 
Lord  Bacon,  like  Cicero,  complains  that  men  who  have  obtained  a 
tolerably  advanced  age,  am  fi«quentJy  withdrawn  from  public  use- 
fulness, when  their  inflence  and  counsels,  would  be  most  profitable 
to  the  public.  This  great  man  would  not  have  had  so  much  I'eason 
to  indulge  in  this  lamentation  if,  instead  of  the  brutish  and  ignoiunt 
population  by  which  he  was  surrounded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv,  he  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  an  instructed  peo- 
ple In  the  United  fetatts,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  business 
of  soc\ety  falls  under  the  management  of  young  men.  The  liberal 
professions,  the  le^islatue  assemblies,  all  tho  branches  of  tr:ide,  of 
m-inufattmes,  an  1  the  mechanic  arts,  derive  immense  accessions  from 
their  esertions  And  it  i".  perhaps  one  reason  why  all  these  purauits 
ha\e  ciught  so  libera!  a  spirit,  and  are  freed  from  the  cumbrous  forms 
and  antiquated  us'iges  which  hang  around  them  in  other  countries. 
The  effect  is  similar  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  substitution 
of  free  m  the  phce  of  slave  labor.  General  education  imparts 
general  freedom  of  thought.  And  this  freedom  of  thought  is  the 
paient  of  \igoious  e^cition,  of  self  reliance,  of  that  thorough  sense 
of  re^ponsibilitj ,  wIikIi  causes  every  one  to  walk  alertly  and  yet 
cautiously  over  the  diflicult  paths  of  life. 

Until  lecently,  no  one  was  eligible  to  the  French  house  of  deputies 
until  he  was  forty.     Tliis  fact  sheds  an  alimdancc  of  light  upon  the 
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social  organization  itt  BVance.  The  laws  aro  a  pvetty  sure  index  of 
the  manners,  and  where  we  find  the  age  of  political  majority  raised 
BO  high,  we  may  he  vety  certain  that  the  age  of  civil  manhood  is 
also  high,  and  that  both  the  minde  and  characters  of  individualij  are 
slow  in  maturing.  In  some  conntries,  the  hourglass  of  life  is  more 
than  half  ran  out  before  the  faculties  of  men  can  he  made  available 
and  effective  for  any  part  of  the  business  of  society.  At  present, 
the  age  of  admission  into  the  house  of  depnties  is  thirty  years,  and 
contemporary  with  this  alteration  of  the  constitution,  a  great  change 
took  place  in  reference  to  popular  education.  Formerly,  the  govern- 
ment appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose. 
At  present,  twenty-five  millions  are  granted.  More  than  forty-two 
thousand  schools  are  maintained  by  the  state,  the  departments,  and 
the  cantons:  while  at  the  same  time,  the  private  schools  have  also 
been  augmenCa.!.  For  although  the  laws  are  an  index  of  the  man- 
ners, yet  in  a  country  where  a  system  of  artificial  institutions  has 
existed  for  a  very  long  period,  government  may,  nowithstandingi 
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purity  of  cliaraeter,  willing  alioiit  this  time,  draws  tfie  following 
vivid  picture  of  the  general  state  of  manners  in  that  country:  "Theie 
are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a  great  many  poor  families  pro- 
vided for  by  the  chureh  boxes,  vnth  others,  who,  by  living  on  bad 
food,  fall  into  varions  diseases),  two  hundred  thousand  people  beg- 
ging from  door  to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  way  advantageous, 
but  a  very  gi-ievous  burden  to  so  poor  a  country.  And  though  the 
number  of  them  bo  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  rea- 
son of  the  present  gi'eat  distress;  yet  in  all  times  there  have  been 
about  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds,  who  have  lived 
without  any  I'egai-d  or  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  to 
those  of  God,  and  nature:  fathers  incostuously  accompanying  with 
their  own  daughters,  the  son  with  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with 
the  sister.  No  m^atrate  could  ever  discover,  or  he  infoimed, 
which  way  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  wretches  died,  or  ever  that  they 
were  baptized.  Many  murders  have  been  discovered  among  them, 
and  they  are  not  only  an  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants 
(who,  if  they  give  not  bread,  or  some  hind  of  provision,  to  perhaps 
forty  such  villains  in  one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but 
they  rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any 
neighborhood.  In  yeai-s  of  plenty,  many  thousands  of  them  meet 
together  in  the  mouutains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days, 
and  at  country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other  lilce  public  oc- 
casions, they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually 
drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together." 

This  state  of  abject  poverty  and  wild  disorder  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  density  of  the  population.  Scotland,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  contained  hardly  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Ey 
the  census  of  1841,  it  contained  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half. 
But  at  the  foimer period,  the  Scotch  were  destitute  of  education;  desti- 
tute, therefore,  of  those  moral  capacities  which  could  alone  lay 
open  to  them  the  resources  of  nature.  At  present,  they  are  among 
the  best  educated  people  in  Europe;  and  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try is  totally  changed  from  what  it  was  when  Fletcher  wrote.  In 
the  place  of  a  lawless  band  of  marauders,  traversing  the  country 
and  inflicting  all  sorts  of  injuries  upon  unoffending  people,  we  have, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  a  shrewd,  active,  and  in- 
dustrious population;  the  great  bulk  of  whom  possess  a  very  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  live  in  a  state  of  strict  subor- 
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dination  to  the  laws.  Donlitless,  we  may  find  very  great  defects  in 
the  soeial  organization  of  any  country ;  and  the  disposition  to 
magnify  these  may  even  sometimes  be  a  favorable  symptom  of  the 
general  soundness  of  society.  It  may  indicate  that  a  very  high 
standard  of  excellence  is  constantly  held  up  hy  every  one,  which, 
although  it  can  never  lead  to  the  attainment  of  all  which  is  con- 
ceivable, yet  is  the  only  means  of  reaching  so  much  as  is  actually 
attainable.  .But  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  moral  and 
industrial  state  of  Scotland,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  its  con- 
dition since  the  system  of  parochial  schools  has  been  matured  and 
borne  its  frnit,  woiUd  be  to  forego  the  use  of  our  facilities.  We 
might  as  well  institute  a  comparison  between  the  annals  of  bedlam 
and  those  of  New  England  or  Ohio. 

What  will  be  the  effect,  ultimately,  of  placing  men  so  much  on  an 
equality  as  the  general  difi^usion  of  knowledge  supposes,  is  an  in- 
quiry at  once  novel  and  interesting.  The  great  qualities  which  we 
admire,  in  the  eminent  men  who  take  a  lead  in  public  affairs,  are  in 
very  great  part  formed  by  their  power  of  acting  upon  other  men. 
But  this  power  depends  for  its  exercise  very  much  on  the  stnicture 
of  society.  A  state  which  contains  a  handful  of  intelligent  and  sa- 
gacious individuals,  all  the  rest  of  society  being  condemned  to  a 
state  of  intellectual  inferiority,  presents  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  those  qualities.  Men  who  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  ignorant,  feel  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  in  one  walk  of 
ambition  at  any  rate,  the  force  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate. 
Under  such  circumstances,  they  are  inspired  with  a  wonderful  degi-ee 
of  assurance,  resolution,  and  self-command :  mighty  agents  in 
counterfeiting  as  well  as  in  making  great  qualities.  But  if  we  con- 
trive to  scatter  knowledge,  and  so  to  multiply  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent thinkers  among  the  people  themselves,  much  of  this  arti- 
ficial stimulus  to  an  artificial  greatness  is  taken  away.  It  becomes 
then  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  manage  men ;  less  easy  to 
control  their  wills,  so  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  designs 
of  ambitioTia  leaders,  In  such  a  condition  of  society,  the  aspiring 
man  sees  a  great  nnmber  of  sagacious  individuals,  not  merely  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  mores,  but  interposed  between  himself  and  the 
people,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  people  themselves.  His  power  is  by 
little  and  little  frittered  away,  until  at  last  it  becomes  doubtful 
whether  there  will  any  longer  be  opportunity  for  the  display  of  those 
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qualities  which  have  hitherto  attracted  so  large  a  share  of  the  public 
attention. 

And  admitting  that  this  wi!l  be  the  eon  sequence,  it  is  clear  that 
society  will  be  infinitely  the  gainer ;  not  merely  becauao  qualities 
which  depend  so  much  for  their  foraiation  on  the  ignorance  of  other 
men,  must  necessarily  contain  a  great  deal  that  is  factitious  and 
superficial ;  but  becanse  the  community  as  a  body  will  be  rendered 
wiser  and  stronger,  and  the  political  institutions  be  made  firmer  and 
more  durable. 

There  is  one  inconvenience  attending  society  when  knowledge  is 
widely  circulated ;  and  the  principle  of  equality  consequently  gains 
strength — the  feeling  of  y  '  pt  *  P  d  11  classes  of  men. 
Every  one  seems  to  forg  t  th  t  1th  e;1  th  d  pereion  of  knowl- 
edge does  in  truth  breal^  d  y  f  th  d  t  nctions  which  be- 
fore existed  between  ind  d  1  fh  t  t  t  lestroy  the  natural 
inequality  which  the  &  d  f  n  t  la  t  mped  upon  different 
minds.  Every  one,  ho  f  tl  t  h  capable  of  every 
thing.  All  want  to  be  g  t  d  j  t  t  indolent  to  make 
themselves  wise.  And  h  g  n  11  n  tmont  must  follow 
the  indulgence  of  such  h  i  1  P  '  is.  men  instantly 
fall  into  the  deplorable  vice  of  detractmg  from  the  merit  of  those 
who  have  run  before  them  in  the  attainment  of  raputation.  If  they 
cannot  reach  the  object  of  their  ambition,  the  next  most  desirabls 
thing  is  to  prevent  others  from  obtaining  it.  In  a  barbarous  or 
half- civilized  community  men  slay  each  other  to  make  room  for 
themselves.  In  a  highly. civilized  one,  they  rarely  go  further  than 
to  wish  the  death  of  each  other. 

Btit  although  this  is  to  a  considerable  extent  the  character  of 
every  society  where  knowledge  is  diffused  and  people  are  placed 
pretty  much  on  a  footing  of  equality  ;  yet  it  is  attended  with  so 
many  compensations,  that  a  wise  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  desire  a 
change.  We  must  avail  ourselves  of  every  spring  of  improvement 
which  is  planted  in  human  natui-e.  If  we  cannot  rely  solely  upon 
the  noble  ambition  of  excellence  for  its  own  sake,  we  may  veiy 
reasonably  tolerate  some  other  qualities  of  an  inferior  kind,  provided 
they  are  productive  of  effects  any  way  similar.  Our  nature  is  so 
admirably  adjusted,  that  even  our  defects  are  often  converted  into 
instruments  for  our  improvement.  But  there  is  this  very  im- 
portant distinction  to  be  made :  that  we  intend  our  virtues  shall 
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redound  to  the  good  of  society,  whereas  we  intend  no  sucli  thing 
with  regard  to  our  vices.  These  are  made  to  produce  results 
without  our  knowing  it,  through  the  inlej'position  of  an  overruling 
providence.  Boot  ont  envy  from  the  human  hoeom,  and  we  take 
away  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  all  sorts  of  exertion,  from 
the  lowest,  the  mere  acquisition  of  wealth,  to  the  highest,  the  per- 
fectionment  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

In  Bnrveying  the  extensive  provision  which  is  made  in  America 
for  the  pvomotion  of  popular  instruction,  the  inquiry  may  very 
naturally  be  made  :  what  is  to  be  the  insult  of  the  plan  if  it  is  not 
turned  to  some  account,  reaching  lieyond  the  yeai-s  of  puberty  ? 
The  system  of  common  school  education  gives  the  ability  to  road 
and  write  ;  but  the  possession  of  this  ability  is  one  thing,  and  the 
application  of  it  after  leaving  school  is  another  and  very  different 
tiling,  In  other  words,  even  admitting  tliat  the  whole  youth  of  the 
country  are  taught  those  important  arts,  what  will  it  profit  them  if, 
after  the  acquisition  is  made,  it  is  not  employed  in  getting  linowl- 
edge.  Tlie  ability  to  read  and  write  is  merely  mechanical — it  is 
only  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  an  end.  If  the  means  is  pos- 
sessed, and  yet  the  end  totally  neglected,  in  what  respect  is  society 
better  off  than  when  this  mechanical  art  was  entirely  withheld  from 
the  general  population. 

I  imagine,  however,  that  when  the  matter  is  considered  attentive- 
ly, the  deficiencies  of  society  will  be  found  to  be  much  less  than 
this  view  supposes,  and  I  have  purposely  placed  it  in  the  strongest 
possible  light.  It  is  true,  when  we  take  a  survey  of  some  of  the 
best  educated  communities,  the  United  States  and  Holland  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  struct  with  the  unintellectnal  charaolerof  the  masses. 
But  the  fault  is  in  ourselves  :  we  compare  the  condition  of  these 
masses  with  that  of  the  most  cultivated  class,  instead  of  comparing 
it  with  the  condition  of  those  masses  prior  to  the  difi'usion  of  edo- 
cation.  In  pureuing  the  first  course,  we  are  disappointed,  perhaps 
oven  shocked ;  in  adopting  the  la'it,  we  will  find  that  our  mosit 
sanguine  expectations  aie  realized  Keiding  and  leflection,  unless 
earned  beyond  a  certain  point,  cinnot  lie  productue  of  what  ne 
tenn  striking  results  ;  and  >ot  when  emplojed  'ihort  of  this  point, 
they  may  have  a  decidedly  intellectual  inBuenie  Theie  is  in  leality 
much  more  read  by  the  people  than  is  generally  supposed,  only  it  is 
not  visible  to  those  ivho  live  in  the  full  blaae  of  knowledge.     The 
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single  fact,  tliat  a  greater  number  of  newspapers  are  circulated  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  whole  of  continental  Europe,  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  the  Americaas  turn  the  ability  to  read  to  some 
practical  purpose.  The  reading  of  the  daily  joumaJa  is  an  occupa- 
tion to  which  the  most  accomplished  minds  are  addicted  :  for  they 
contain,  with  all  their  demerits,  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  They  do  not  contain  this  information  in 
the  gross,  as  is  the  case  in  works  professedly  historical ;  but  they 
present  ll  t  ans.  t  n  nd  events  of  the  day  minutely,  and  in  de- 
tail ;  and  Itl  u  I  t!  n  rrative  is  on  this  account  less  imposing, 
it  is  douh  f  !  wh  th  t  a  not  more  instructive.  This  species  of 
reading,  alth  h  t  1  duces  in  some  a  disrelish  for  any  other 
study,  h  nt  -a  y   ff  ct  with  others.     It  whets  the  appetite  for 

fenowledge,  pen  p  th  connection  between  those  things  which  are 
contained  in  the  newspapers  and  the  ten  thousand  other  things 
which  can  only  he  alluded  to  by  them.  A  great  many  peraons 
among  the  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  commercial  classes,  are 
thus  heguiied  into  habits  of  reading,  who  would  never  otherwise 
have  taken  up  a  book.  Newspapers  first  created  a  general  taste  for 
reading  :  and  reading  is  of  great  assistancein  grasping  and  analyz- 
ing the  infoiTOfttion  which  newspapers  contain.  The  profitable  use 
which  may  be  made  of  these  journals,  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge  which  individuals  possess.  Facts 
related  by  them,  which  a  casual  observer  would  pass  over  as  signi- 
fying nothing,  may  with  minds  of  reading  and  reflection  possess  a 
great  deal  of  meaning,  and  conduct  to  very  important  conclusions. 

The  system  of  popular  education  has  many  negative  advantages 
whidi  are  not  inferior  to  the  positive  benefits  which  it  bestows. 
The  training  of  the  hearts  of  youth  is  very  properly  confided  to  the 
domestic  circle ;  but  intollectnal  occupation,  the  acquisition  of  the 
mere  rudiments  of  learning,  exercises  a  decidedly  moral  infiuence 
upon  the  character.  If  it  only  to  some  extent  shuts  out  the  temp- 
tation to  vice,  it  prevents  the  lower  appetites  from  gaining  the 
mastery. 

In  Sismondi's  History  of  the  Italian  Republics  (iv.  193)  we 
have  some  insight  into  the  state  of  popular  education  in  tlie  repub- 
lic of  Florence,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  city  then  contained 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  territory  be- 
yond the  city,  there  were  about  seven  hundred  thousand.  From 
22 
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eight  to  ten.  thousand  childi«n  learned  to  read,  twelve  hundred 
learned  arithmetic,  five  or  six  hundred,  logic,  or  grammar.  In 
Scotland,  at  the  present  day,  one  eleventh  of  the  whole  population 
go  to  school.  In  New  England  and  New  York,  this  proportion  is 
about  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth,  in  other  ivoi'ds,  ihree-fonilhs  of  the 
chOdren,  between  iive  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  go  to  school.  Tho 
proportion  then  in  Florence,  which  was  gieatly  advanced  leyond 
any  of  the  other  Italian  states,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  re- 
spect, waa  surprisingly  small.  It  was  only  about  the  eightieth  part 
of  the  population.  It  is  exceedingly  small,  even  when  compared 
■with  England,  where  one  in  nineteen,  or  withlreland,  where  one  in 
thirty-two  of  the  whole  population,  are  trained  to  the  first  mdi- 
ments  of  education. 

The  moral  influence  exerted  upon  society  in  these  different  com- 
munities, has  been  in  about  tlie  same  proportion  as  the  diffusion  of 
education.  It  was  less  in  Florence  than  in  Ireland,  less  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  and  in  England  less  than  in  Scotland,  New  Eng- 
land, or  Kew  Yoik  The  icgister  of  crimes  shows  this  fact  very 
conclusively.  Tho  number  of  ciimmals  in  Ireland  is  about  one 
in  five  hundred  ,  in  Englan<l,  one  m  sine  hundred  and  sixty ;  in 
Scotland,  New  England,  and  Now  \ork,  out  of  the  city,  one  in 
about  five  thousand  Wo  Iia\e  no  materials  from  which  to  form 
any  exact  calculation  as  to  Florem  e  But  we  do  know  that  it  con- 
tained an  exceedingly  disorderly  population,  aud  that  it  was  a  scene 
of  the  most  sangiiinaiy  civil  feuds,  during  the  period  to  which  I 
have  refei-red.  The  riots  of  an  American  city  are  a  mere  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  count  -j  1  ose  of  Flo  en  e  we  e  la  barous  in 
the  extreme,  were  fom  ed  1 )  the  cl  ef  c  t  zens  and  vere  of  so 
frequent  occurrence  as  to  con  t     te  tl  o  p  mc  j  al  pa  -t  of  its  annals. 

There  is  still  a  diffi  1  y  ho  e  conne  ted  tl  this  subject, 
wJiieh  demands  attent  o  \.ll  tl  e  people  an  ot  be  expected  to  be 
educated.  Even  adn  tt  iij,  that  th  tl  n  unificent  provision 
which  is  made  for  tl  e  t  bl  1  ment  of  s  ho  1  n  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Ohio  11  tl  ml  ■ece  e  the  fi  t  -udiments  of 
learning,  it  would  be  go  n  too  f  r  t  Pl "  "  *^^*  ^'^  ^'i'^  S^' 
much  further  than  those  dne  t  and  be  omen  ell  nformed.  We 
will  probably  have  in  tl  o  e  ect  o  s  and  nib  nitelj  th  oughout  the 
whole  counfiy,  a  bctt  nt  idol  p  o^Ie  than  hfl\e  ever  existed. 
Eui  vcty  many  will  still  itnuaiu  wrapped  up  in  iguoranco,     Tlic 
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number  of  the  electors  then  will  he  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
educated.  Whereas,  the  theory  of  democratic  institutions  seems 
to  require  that  all  who  exercise  the  light  of  suffrage,  should  be  at 
least  tolerably  instrucfed.  In  other  words,  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  in  America,  both  in  the  federal  and  state  governments, 
gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of  questions  of  great  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity, which  cannot  be  understandingly  apprehended  without  in- 
formation and  reflection.  Nevertheless,  the  people  are  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  invested  with  the  who!e  power  of  deciding  upon 
tiiese  questions  ;  and  yet,  numhors  are  very  ignorant  in  relation  to 
them.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  plain  discrepancy,  between 
the  demand  for  knowledge  on  tile  one  hand,  and  the  lack  of  it  on 
the  other?  The  difficulty  is  startling  at  first  view.  It  is  one  which 
has  constantly  exercised  the  minds  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  ju- 
dicious men  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  mnst  he  recollected  that  a  like  analogy 
runs  through  every  department  of  human  affairs ;  that  political 
knowledge  is  like  every  other  kind  of  knowledge  ;  that  it  is  subject 
to  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  all  other  human  inlfirests  ;  and 
that  if  a  slight  observation  does  disclose  the  sti-angest  incongmities, 
greater  attention  will  reveal  a  system  of  compensations,  by  which 
the  mischief  is  in  a  great  degree  nentraliaod.  In  the  whole  cii'cle  of 
human  interests,  there  is  hardly  an  instance  whore  theory  and  prac- 
tice are  rmited  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  one  of  the  most  strildng 
and  beneficent  provisions  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  that 
the  combination  of  the  two  is  not  always  necessary,  in  order  (o  act 
efficientiy  and  correctly  ;  that  on  the  contrai'y,  our  conduct  may 
be  determined  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  regularity,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  analyze  our  thoughts  ;  that  is,  without  our 
comprehending  the  processs  by  which  we  are  impelled  to  act.  The 
commonest  laborers  will  skilfully  apply  aU  the  mechanical  powers, 
without  nnderslanding  their  nature.  Millions  of  men  are  engaged 
in  the  piwcesses  of  manufactures,  without  any  insight  into  the  world 
of  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  which  their 
occupations  seem  to  imply.  Many  who  successfully  and  skillfully 
pursue  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  are  unacquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  those  sciences.  There  are  no  subjects  upon 
which  a  greater  amount  of  thooght  and  learning  have  been 
employed,  than  upon  theology  and  ethics  ;  yet  the  religious  and 
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tho  moral  arc  to  be  found  among  the  nii learned  as  well  as  among 
the  enlightened.  The  analogy  may  he  traced  through  every  in- 
terest appertaining  to  human  life.  Indeed,  if  the  ability  to  act 
were  dependent  upon  knowledge  of  the  machinery  hy  means  of 
which  we  act,  oar  condition  would  he  more  deplorable  than  that 
of  the  brutes. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  also,  that  on  all  the  important  ques- 
tions which  agitate  a  civilized  community,  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  exists  among  the  enlightened,  as  well  as  among  the  unin- 
structed.  The  utmost  which  we  can  reasonably  demand  is,  that  public 
affairs  should  be  condnctod  by  those  whose  vision  is  the  keenest  and 
most  compi-ehensi^e  and  whose  intentions  ire  tho  most  npright 

Bnt  even  such  minds  are  con-^tintlj  langad  npon  diffeient  siles 
Perhaps  the  difliciltj  is  more  apjarent  than  real  It  may  be  that 
it  is  the  egotism  and  narrow  \  lew  s  of  pohtii-ians  which  give  an  im 
poctance  to  q'aestions  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  inl  that  those 
who  are  iminsfrncted  by  being  less  ambitious  anl  c  nsequontly 
more  impartial  serve  to  moderate  the  idtri  ne«s  of  politicians  of 
all  parties.  A  greit  nation  may  do  great  injufetiee  to  itself  by 
imagining  that  its  substantial  inteusti  are  depenlent  upon  the 
existence  of  a  central  bank  or  the  emctment  of  a  high  tanff 
Public  men  feel  as  if  fhe\  must  lia\e  a  wide  field  opened  on  which 
to  make  a  display  of  their  al  ilities  in  1  suth  questitns  j  re  ent  the 
opportunity,  although  the  ahanu-ment  of  the  countn  m  nches 
and  power  would  not  be  sensibly  affected  one  waj  oi  tl  c  othei 
whether  such  schemes  ■nere  adopted  oi  discaided 

But  although  the  diflicultiea  which  be'ictfiee  m'ltitutions  niegreat 
it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  way  of  eleiatmg  the  gieat  m'l&s  oi  the 
population  but  by  disseminating  the  benefits  of  edi  cation  If  the 
mischiefs  complained  of  are  not  cured,  they  are  at  any  rate  greatly 
abridged.  The  question  is  not,  whether  the  social  organization,  and 
the  political  institutions  of  a  representative  republic,  are  preferable 
to  such  a  pictuK  as  our  imaginations  may  draw  ;  but  whether  they 
are  not  the  best  which  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  attain ;  whether 
they  do  not  present  a  state  of  society  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
Spain,  Italy,  or  Russia ;  better  even  than  that  which  exists  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  laws  and  the  manners  have  a  fairer  aspect  and  a 
more  wholesomu  inflncnce  than  in  any  other  European  stale,  only 
because  they  approach  nearer  to  the  model  which  the  American 
wealth  has  set  up. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


There  is  uo  faet  in  tlie  liiwtory  of  our  race  move  striking  than  Its 
adiliction  to  mititaiy  pursuits.  From  the  earliest  poviod,  and  m 
every  fomi  of  society,  whether  barbarous  or  civOized,  war  has  been 
one  of  the  habitual  occupations  of  mankind.  It  might  almost  be 
supposed  thai  it  answered  some  necessary  want  of  oui-  nature,  and 
that  the  propensities  which  lead  to  it  were  as  much  entitled  to  bo 
considered  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  man,  as  any  of 
those  which  rule  over  his  ordinary  actions. 

The  least  insight  into  human  nature,  apprises  us  of  the  great 
variety  of  faculties  which  are  planted  in  onr  constitution.  Qualities 
which,  tend  to  raise  the  species  to  a  condition  almost  above  humanity, 
ai-e  immediately  associated  with  otlier^i  which  sink  it  to  a  leiel  mth 
the  brutes.  And  it  is  plain  that  if  the  foimei  were  not  cipal  le  of 
exerting  a  control  over  the  last  the  human  mmd  would  1  e  a  mere 
jumble  of  contradictory  propertiPs  each  acting  with  the  foice  of  a 
separate  instinct,  and  gi^mg  rise  to  actions  the  most  incoherent  and 
unmeaning  imaginable. 

It  is  true,  war  is  somttimos  piolnetive  of  benoficjal  effetts  In 
the  absence  of  any  more  pomrlul  stimulants  it  si,oiiiges  the  laaj 
elements  of  society,  brings  to  ln,ht  some  dormant  spiiag  of  im 
provement,  and  gives  a  totally  ditferent  diiection  to  humin  affiu 
from  what  was  intended  If  om  bid  qualities  are  not  lontioUed  1  y 
onrselvcs,  a  higher  powei  has  ordained  fh  it  tlioy  shall  bo  instru 
mental  of  good  in  some  other  way  By  rondcimg  it  necessary  for 
individuals  to  act  mider  cii  cumstanees  of  the  gieitest  ponl  and 
amid  the  most  deplorable  cilamitiesi  nhith  cm  fill  iipon  'lucicCy, 
war  calls  out  some  of  the  iiolilest  qualities  of  our  nature  ;  ins}iiring 
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some  v.-itli  a  lofty  patriotism  anil  self  denial,  and  training  olliers  to 
humility,  resigaation,  and  forfitude.  If  eonqueriug  Rome  hail  not 
penetrated  a  great  part  of  Baropo,  aad  if  tlie  hordes  from  the  north- 
em  and  central  part  of  that  continent  had  not  in  turn  penetrated 
Italy,  it  may  ho  douhted  whether  civiliaation  would  have  made 
much  progress,  np  to  the  pi'efient  day,  hoyond  tho  confines  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  Christianity  aad  Boman  civiliaation  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  modem  civilization ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it 
wonldhave  heen  possihie  to  diffuse  one  or  the  other,  if  there  had  not 
been  that  complete  mingling  of  races  conset^uent  upon  the  Eoman 
conquests,  and  the  imiptions  of  the  haihariana.  I  believe,  that  if 
it  had  not  heen  for  those  events  the  inhihitints  of  Biitnu  Piik,l 
Germanj  and  Prussia  would  hive  continued  down  to  the  piooent 
lin  t,  th(,  6ime  wandenng  and  baibaious  tribes  which  tliej  weie  m 
the  times  of  Cses^r  ani  Taciti"  That  there  was  no  sj.nng  of 
imiiOTCment  within  is  demon-,trated  ly  the  fpct  that  thej  had 
lemnn"!  in  a  stationary  condition  for  more  than  two  thousinl 
jeais  If  then  there  hid  not  heen  home  powerf  !  liusi.^  set  m 
motion  fiom  without  there  is  o^eiy  reason  to  lehove  that  those 
LOuntiiea  which  ha\e  malo  au.h  piodigions  adiancos  in  knowlc.l5,e, 
and  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  would  still  he  inhabited  by  an  ignorant 
and  barbarous  race. 

The  subsequent  wai's  wliich  have  prevailed  among  the  European 
states,  have  probably  contributed  to  produce  an  effect  of  a  similar 
character.  Doubtless  the  guilty  indi^-iduals  who  fomented  them 
were  only  animated  by  a  desire  to  gratify  their  selfish  ambition ; 
and  they  have  been  aubsei-vient  to  ends  which  they  neither  desired 
or  contemplated.  I  will  only  take  as  an  example  the  wars  which 
scourged  Europe,  from  the  commencement  of  the  French  i-evolution 
to  the  general  peace  in  1815.  Assuredly  no  one  can  take  a  siuvey 
of  European  society  before  and  since  that  period,  without  noticing 
the  immense  progress  which  has  been  made  in  knowledge,  industry, 
and  the  arts,  and  the  comisponding  improvement  which  the  social 
and  political  oi^anization  has  undergone  in  that  quarter  of  tho 
globe. 

Tlie  influence  which  those  wars  have  exerted,  is  similar  to  tho 
effect  produced  in  the  United  States  by  breaking  down  tho  distinc- 
tion of  ranks.  Civilization  has  circulated  more  freely  in  eonse- 
i^uonce  of  the  last,  and  the  wars  of  the  French  revohitioii,  by  cdii- 
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tributing  to  break  down  the  baiTiers  which  separated  the  European 
states  from  each  other,  have  bioiiglit  the  inhabitants  of  all  to  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  and  connection  than  existed  before. 
Tlie  intercourse  of  all  kinds  which  now  talies  place,  political,  com- 
mercial, and  personal,  between  different  communities,  is  greater  than 
it  once  was  between  the  people  of  the  same  country.  Civilization 
is  contagious ;  the  manners  of  a  cultivated  people  exercise  an 
amazing  influence  upon  others  which  are  less  advanced,  and  the 
European  nations,  which  were  once  distinguished  by  the  greatest 
ineqnalities  in  this  respect,  are  gradually  assuming  the  character  of 
one  great  commonwealth  of  civilized  states. 

These  views  conduct  to  others  equally  important.  Historical 
works  which,  for  the  most  part,  contain  a  narrative  of  foreign  and 
intestine  wars,  would  have  been  doubly  inatracfive  if  their  authors 
had  constantly  drawn  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  the  difference 
ot  races.  I  imagine  it  would  be  found  that  this  difference  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  nearly  all  those  wars.  China,  whose  population  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  Europe,  has,  with  veiy  inconsiderable  exceptions, 
enjoycvl  profound  tranqiiiility  for  more  than  two  hundred  ycara. 
During  the  same  peiiod,  the  European  people  of  the  same  country,  as 
well  as  of  different  countries,  have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces. 
Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  single  historical  work :  Sismondi'a  His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Eepublics.  What  a  flood  of  light  would  this 
profound  and  eloquent  writer  have  shed  upon  the  times  of  which  ho 
treats,  if  ho  had  throughout  the  whole  work  directed  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  the  origiaal  diversity  of  races,  and  to  the  very  slow 
process  by  which  they  were  fused  into  each  other.  The  mixture  of 
Goths,  Vandals,  Lombards,  Normans,  and  Saracens,  with  the  Italian 
population,  produced  a  total  disorganization  of  society,  and  made 
men  of  the  same  district,  and  oven  living  within  the  walls  of  the 
same  city,  implacable  enemies.  I  have  no  reference  now  to  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  the  invasion  of  those  hordes  ;  for  then  it  is 
plain  enough  without  the  historian  pointing  to  it  that  the  inton 
gruous  assemblage  of  jieoples  of  diffeient  civilization  wis  a  fii  itful 
cause  of  disorders  1  allude  to  periods  much  liter  to  the  tttelith, 
thirteenth  and  fouitoenth  centimes  when  the  doscenlantt,  of  ill 
these  vmous  iices  inhabited  Italy  ind  when  notn ithaf au ling 
intoi-miniagesbet«ein  them  the  oiig-nd  lineamcnfa  of  chaiictoi 
had  n  t  di  appciiel      The    ime\i  i\  mi.,]  •  1  e  tiUii     f  the  int^s 
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tine  troubles  of  Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  We  Imow  that 
it  is  not  much  more  than  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty  years  since  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  population,  in  this  last  country,  could  he  con- 
eidered  as  comp!e(«ly  amalgamated  ;  and  tliat  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Gaelic  population  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  country,  dates  from  a  much  moie  recent  period. 

This  su^ests  anothor  important  view,  which  is,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  various  races  have  heen  melted  into  each  other  in  the 
same  country;  in  proportion  as  they  have  tended  to  form  one  ho- 
mogeneous population,  thecliaracter  of  war  became  gradually  changed. 
The  different  people  no  longer  inhabited  the  same  country,  hut  he- 
longed  to  different  countries.  Hence  in  very  modern  times,  instead 
of  domestic  ivara  we  have  had  foreign  wars.  The  extraordinary 
unitoimitv  of  character  in  the  population  of  the  United  States,  has 
undouhte  Uy  been  one  great  cause  of  the  unprecedented  tranquillity 
it  has  enjojed  at  home.  It  is  not  merely  that  this  sameness  of 
character  pic^ents  fewer  points  of  actual  difference,  hut  it  has  led  to  a 
thoiough  mtoreourse  between  men  of  all  classes,  and  between  those 
inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  countiy. 

Ko  nation  is  composed  of  a  greater  variety  of  races  tliau  the  Uni- 
ted States.  But  the  English  type  is  predominant  above  all  others. 
The  emigrants  who  flock  thither  are  from  the  most  civilized  parts 
of  Europe.  Although  for  the  most  part  they  belong  to  the  inferior- 
classes  of  society,  their  minds  are  more  ductile  on  tliat  very  ac- 
count— mora  capable  of  receiving  impi'essions  from  tlie  manners 
and  institutions  which  sm-round  them.  They  behold  a  high  stan- 
dard of  civiliaation  existing  in  the  country.  Their  natural  instincts 
impel  tiicm  to  imitate  it:  since  in  no  other  way  can  they  compete 
with  the  native  inhabitants  in  the  acquisition  of  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence. The  older  emigrants  adhere  to  their  own  language. 
After  a  certain  period  of  life,  it  is  difficult  and  irksome  in  the  ex- 
treme to  learn  a  new  language.  But  their  doscendoats  do  not  find 
the  same  difficulty.  Their  dispositions  and  organs  are  more  plia- 
ble. The  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  population  is  sogi-eat, 
that  they  insensibly  acquire  the  language  of  the  countiy,  and  learn 
to  regard  that  of  their  ancestors  as  a  forcigu  tongne,  which  is  now 
both  useless  and  unfashionable.  This  obstacle  being  surmounteil, 
intermarriages  take  place.  Their  trnnsautions  of  business  lie  with 
the  natives,  much  more  tlian  with  their  own  conntiymcn.     Anieii- 
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can  courts  arc  opened  to  them,  when  they  have  any  difficulties  to 
adjust.  They  must  converse  with  their  lawyers  in  English,  in  or- 
der to  make  themselves  understood.  Their  interests,  no  less  than  a 
desire  so  natural  to  the  human  heart,  to  imitate  tliose  who  have 
wealth,  power,  and  intelligence,  conspire  to  weld  thom  thoroughly 
to  the  institutions  among  which  they  live.  So  that  in  process  of 
time  the  English  typo  promises  to  be  not  merely  the  predominant 
but  the  universal  one. 

The  distinction  of  race  mav  he  i-^anled  in  i  two-fold  aspect;  as 
it  arises  from  physical  or  moial  causes  When  we  speak  of  differ- 
ence of  race,  wegeneiallj  ha,\e  lefueuee  to  somo  variety  of  confor- 
mation and  habits  whi(,h  ha-^  been  wrought  b\  physical  caases. 
But  there  may  be  a  diflurence  tupeiinlu  ed  1  j  moral  causes.  For 
instance,  indcpen  kntlj  of  the  laueties  whi  hha\e  been  noticetl  by 
philosophical  writei-s,  the  political  institutions  of  different  countries 
may  differ  so  widely  from  each  other  in  their  structuie  and  influ- 
ence, as  to  render  nations  ivho  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  as 
alien  to  each  other  as  if  they  hiid  emerged  from  totally  distinct  tribes. 
And  so  also,  the  institutions  of  the  same  counti-y  may  act  so  un- 
eqaalJy  upon  diiferent  parts  of  the  population  as  to  create  great  di- 
versity of  habits,  manners,  and  modes  of  thinking;  and  so  to  es- 
trange from  each  other  men  inhabiting  the  same  country.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  governments  then  to  create  artificial  races  among  their 
own  population.  Monarchical  and  aristocratical  institutions,  to- 
gether with  an  imposing  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  may  contribute  to 
perpetuate  distinctions  long  after  the  original  lineaments  of  race 
have  disappeared.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  seeds  of  intestine 
war  exist;  and  whatever  foments  intestine  ivar,  acts  in  one  way  or 
another  as  a  provocative  to  foreign  war.  Soon  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  the  party  in  the  ascendency  waged 
n-ar  against  some  of  the  European  governments,  in  oider  to  prevent 
their  interference  in  re-establishiug  the  odious  privileges  which  di- 
vided one  part  of  French  society  from  another.  And  when  strong 
government  was  established,  war  was  still  waged  in  oilier  to  keep 
down  the  insubordination  of  men  of  all  parties  at  home. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  policy  of  the  American  government 
which  is  entitled  to  great  praise.  I  allude  to  tlie  laws  fov  the  na- 
turalization of  foreigners.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  a  little  shorter  or  a  little  longei'  residence,  in  oixlcr  to  enti- 
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tlo  to  citizensliip.  The  main  design  of  tlie  plan,  which  is  tliat  of  a 
speedy  naturalization  of  foreigners,  is  marked  by  the  soundest  wis- 
dom. These  laws  have  been  regarded  as  something  entirely  new  in 
the  history  of  governments.  And  it  is  true  that  they  do  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  laws  which  exist  in  the  European  states.  But 
they  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  which  prevailed  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  American  independence.  Similai-  laws  were  passed 
by  the  motlier  country,  for  the  pui'pose  of  enconraging  emigi'ation 
to  a  country  which  had  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  land,  and  too  few 
inhabitants  to  cultivate  it,  America,  although  its  population  is 
now  gi'eater  than  that  of  many  of  the  kingitoms  of  Europe,  has  still 
an  abundance  of  unoccupied  land.  The  same  reasons,  thei-efore, 
which  lead  to  the  original  enactment  of  these  laws  would  prompt 
to  their  continuance. 

But  without  denying  that  th>-e  hws  offer  strong  inducements  to 
emigration,  itis  doubtful  vbethe  the  en  igration  would  not  be  nearly 
as  gi-eat  without  them.  Tl  e  amed  te  temptation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  densely-peopled  co  ntr  es  to  emigrate,  arises  from  the  pros- 
pect of  bettering  their  con  iit  on  Tl  e  lesii-e  to  become  proprietors 
when  before  they  were  bcrfa  to  acp  comfort  and  independence, 
and  so  to  raise  their  offsp  ng  e^  tablj  when  othcnvise  they  would 
have  been  sunk  low  in  tl  o  scile  f  ao  ety;  not  to  mention  the  ab- 
solute cravings  of  want  amo  "  gr  t  numbers,  which  make  them 
satisfied  with  merely  wages  s  ffi  nt  to  uphold  life;  all  these  mo- 
tives conspire  to  brin^  j,  it  cro  vds  of  people  to  the  new  world. 
Although  they  might  i  ot  bo  ad  n  tted  to  the  possession  of  political 
privileges  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yeare  after  their  arrival,  they  would 
enjoy  fi'eedom  of  religion,  and  a  lai^er  share  of  civil  liberty  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  European  people. 

But  it  is  of  infinite  impoitanco  to  assimilate  as  speedily  as  possi- 
lile  all  parts  of  the  American  population:  to  melt  down  all  the  dif- 
ferent races  into  one  race;  and  thus  to  produce  the  greatest  harmony 
and  agiwment  between  the  manners  and  the  political  institutions. 
This  is  a  more  powerful  and  convincing  reason  for  the  enactment  of 
the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States,  than  would  be  the  mere 
desire  to  encourage  emigration.  Examine  all  histoiy  from  the 
eariiest  reconls  down  to  the  present  time,  and  it  will  Iw  found  that 
the  presence  of  different  tribes  in  the  same  country,  and  yet  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  unequal  privileges,  and  consequently  by 
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dissimilar  habits,  liiis  lieen  the  most  fruitful  soiii^'e  of  internal  dis- 
sensions and  civil  disturbances.  We  know  that  the  Roman  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  were  not  originally  different  classes  of  the  same 
people;  but  that  they  were  in  reality  two  different  people:  that 
they  assuiucd  the  relation  of  different  classes,  only  in  conseijiience 
of  the  laws  whieh  kept  them  asunder  after  they  were  incorporated 
into  one  commonwealth:  and  that  Rome  enjoyed  no  tranquillity  nntil 
the  laws  were  repealed.  When  this  was  effected  the  two  people 
were  easily  melted  into  one,  and  a  character  of  unity  and  solidity 
was  imparted  to  the  political  institutions.  If  you  traverse  Italy, 
or  Oonnany,  yon  will  find  vestages  everyivheiis  of  the  same  policy 
which  guided  Rome  in  its  infancy.  A  close  examination  would 
probably  disclose  many  traces  still  un  obi  iterated  of  similar  laws 
gi'owing  out  of  similar  circumstances,  in  almost  all  the  large  king- 
doms of  Europe.  It  was  therefore  a  fine  idea  of  the  American 
government  to  begin  at  the  beginning — to  take  speedy  and  effectual 
measui-es  for  fusing  into  one  the  diverse  tribes  of  which  its  popula- 
tion would  be  composed.  A  monarchy,  or  aristocracy,  may  suppose 
that  it  is  greatly  for  its  interest  to  impose  severe  restrictions  upon 
its  foreign  population,  or  even  to  make  aliens  of  one  part  of  its  na- 
tive population,  as  has  been  too  often  the  ease.  But  a  republic  is 
deeply  concerned  in  smoothing  as  far  as  practicable  all  the  inequali- 
ties and  unevenneases  which  obstruct  the  intercourse  of  society;  that 
so  the  political  institutions  may  be  adapted  to  the  whole  people, 
and  the  whole  people  be  made  heartily  interested  in  upholding  those 
institutions.  In  1708,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment for  the  naturalization  of  all  piotestant  aliens.  The  reasons 
Tilled  were,  that  it  would  encourage  industiy,  improve  trade  and 
mamifactures,  and  repair  the  waste  of  the  population  by  war.  But 
one  of  the  motives  was  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  landed 
aristocracy.  The  objection  was,  that  the  new  citizens  would  retain 
a  fondness  for  their  native  country,  and,  in  time  of  war,  act  as  spies 
and  enemies:  that  they  would  insinuate  themselves  into  places  of 
trust  aEd  profit,  become  members  of  parliament,  and  by  frequent 
intermarriages,  effect  the  extinction  of  the  English  race.  The  act 
was  repealed  1711.  In  1751,  another  bill  was  introduced,  but 
failed.  It  was  strenuously  supported  by  Wm.  Pitt,  (Chatham), 
and  other  enlightened  members,  but  fell  through,  in  consequence  of 
the  same  narrow  and  bigottcd  views  which  were  urged  in  1705. 
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Great  numlieis  of  people  who  now  emigrate  to  America  are  catho- 
lics, and  fears  are  eatertained  lest  they  should  exercise  aa  \intoward 
influence  apou  the  icst  of  tht,  population.  But  these  feara  ai'e  with- 
out foiatdntion  The  institutions  of  the  "United  States  will  protest- 
antize the  Koman  cathohi-  lehgion,  for  protestantism  is  a  vigorous 
protest  agamst !  oth  religious  and  political  sapei'stition,  and  what- 
ever contiihutes  to  theck  the  me,  contiibutes  eqnally  to  check  the 
other  Marjhnd  was  fctttled  by  catholics,  yet  it  is  ceitain  that  the 
protoatint  populati'>a  ha\e  e\erted  a  much  more  powerful  influence 
upon  them  than  t!ie\  hii  e  e\erted  upon  the  protestants.  I  can  ob- 
ser\-e  ao  difleieiice  m  tltt,  mannei-s  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state  from  what  I  observe  in  other  states.  So  tme  it  is, 
that  in  everything  which  addi'esses  itself  to  the  reason,  the  true 
policy  of  govei-nment  consists  in  permitting  the  utmost  latitude  of 
thought,  and  the  freest  efticiso  of  conscience  To  pursue  an  oppo- 
site course,  would  be  to  hll  a  country  with  dissensions  perhaps  civil 
war,  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed  unpaialleled  tranijniUitj 

The  risk  which  Ameiii-a  has  to  enconntei  in  the  absence  of  those 
causes  which  ordanaiily  prolaoL  hcaitburnings  aad  jealousies  in 
other  communitbs,  arises  fioui  the  mstitutnu  of  slavery.  There 
is  no  danger  of  any  serious  and  lastuii:;  contest  between  the  white 
and  tbe  Uack  race.  But  it  is  possil  k  for  the  white  man  of  the 
north  to  fight  tbe  white  man  of  the  so  ith  thioi^h  the  black  race. 
Suoh  is  the  pervoi-sity  of  numan  natmo  thititwill  sometimes  create 
differences  where  natuie  has  made  i-esembUnces,  and  a  diseased 
imagination  may  convert  the  nhite  man  of  the  south  into  a  being 
of  different  race,  in  ordf  i  to  emble  him  ot  the  noith  to  indulge  in  a 
misguided  fanaticism. 

But  the  security  ag-tmst  this  danger  is  after  aU  vf,iy  great.  It 
consists  in  the  substantial  identity  of  the  white  population  of  the 
north  and  south,  which  althoit,h  i  gust  of  feeling  maj  occasionally 
obscure  the  horizon,  wOi  foite  itself  upon  the  ittention  of  eveiy  one, 
and  cement  tbe  two  sections  of  the  countiy,  until  the  natural  period 
of  their  separation  has  anived.  A  certain  degree  of  zeal,  of  even 
enthusiasm,  is  always  necessary  to  set  the  mind  a-thinking,  and  to 
enable  it  to  apprehend  tbe  beai-iiigs  and  cont^cqueaces  of  any  im- 
portant nieasum.  It  must  never  be  sui>posed,  because  pa&sioii  and 
feeling  mingle  in  public  disputes,  that  they  are  going  to  run  away 
ivith  tliG  understandings  of  people.     That  passion  and  feeling  only 
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act  as  a  healthful  stimulus  to  the  faculties,  and  by  proJiicing  greatoi' 
iaffinsity  of  thought,  may  ultimately  conduct  to  conclusions  very  tlif- 
ferent,  perhaps  totally  the  reverse  of  those  which  weie  at  first  seined. 
There  is  a  species  of  intelligence,  which  is  bottomed  upon  good 
sense  and  a  sound  judgment,  which  is  eminently  nnfavoraUe  to  an 
over  indulgence  in  fanaticism.  And  there  are  no  people  who  as  a 
hody  are  more  distinguished  for  this  same  intelligence,  than  are  the 
people  of  the  north. 

The  reader  may  suppose  that  I  have  lost  sight  of  the  subject  on 
which  this  chapter  professes  to  treat.  Such  is  not  the  case  however. 
But  it  is  my  desire  to  present  a  dlTerent  view  from  wliat  is  usually 
taken.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  describe 
either  the  military  institutions  of  any  particular  country,  or  to  make 
inquiry  ivhat  system  would  most  conduce  to  promote  the  pov.'er 
and  a^andizement  of  a  nation.  My  object  is  the  reverse :  it  is 
to  examine  very  briefly,  those  causes  which  have  hitherto  given  rise 
to  foreign  and  civil  wai-s,  and  more  especially  to  consider  the  train 
of  events,  and  that  constitution  of  society,  which  at  the  piesent 
day  give  promise  of  checking  the  propensity  to  war.  For  although 
war  may  have  its  uses,  yet  these  nses  may  in  the  progi-ess  of  time 
be  exhausted.  Kot  that  there  is  any  probability  that  wars  will  ab- 
solutely cease  to  he  waged  by  nations,  but  the  tendency  of  public 
opinion  everywhere  is  such  as  to  discountenance  the  practice.  Not 
only  do  the  interests  of  communities  impel  them  in  an  opposite 
direction,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence,  the  under- 
standing, the  conviction  that  such  is  the  case,  is  continually  gaining 
strength.  Foreign  wars,  so  far  as  they  are  occasioned  by  the 
raiequal  civilization  of  different  states,  may  become  less  frequent, 
when  civilization  is  more  evenly  diffused ;  not  bccansc  the  power  of 
different  nations  will  then  be  more  erLunUy  balanced,  for  the  revei-se 
may  be  the  case  ;  but  because  a  more  eijnal  civilization  in  all,  pro- 
duces a  superior  civilization  in  each,  and  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
such  at  any  rate  as  exists  in  our  modem  world,  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  habitual  pursuit  of  war.  So  also  civil  wars  may 
become  much  less  frequent,  in  consequence  of  the  more  thorough 
civilization  which  will  exist  among  the  population  of  the  same  state. 
For  then  the  interests  of  different  parts  of  the  state  will  some  hoiv 
or  other  be  found  to  be  better  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  will  more 
seldom  be  brought  into  violent  conflict. 
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If  hitlieito,  apjieals  to  the  humanity  ami  gouil  sense  of  n  t  ns 
have  been  insufficient  to  put  an  enJ  to  the  atrooious  pat  e  of 
war,  a  train  of  causes  may  be  t  '  p  t'  n  by  th  Go  e  no  of 
the  nuivevse,  which  will  aocon^l   1    1  1      Thoieopleof 

Europe  may  at  leabt  be  made  nd      feel    h      1  e      ntereats 

are  identified  with  peace ;  and  a      1  1     f  p  f  lai  op      on 

upon  the  actions  of  the  goven  n  11    g       n"^  gro  nd 

the  same  sense  of  interest  whi  hi        1  1     p    pi   to  war  may 

disable  rulers  from  making  it. 

When  these  causes  have  b    n    n     p  n  f  onsiderable 

period,  when  the  wisdom  whicl  I  ti  d  f  m  p  nee  has  had 
time  to  produce  some  sensible  alteration  in  the  habits  of  thinking 
prpvalent  among  men,  the  moral  sense  will  be  powerfully  and  effec- 
tually awakened.  It  is  amazing  witli  what  facility  the  human  mind 
will  reconcile  itself  to  cnstoms  the  most  abhorrent  to  reason,  and  the 
most  revolting  to  humanity  ;  and  it  is  equally  sm-prising  how  easily 
it  may  be  weaned  from  them,  when  new  circumstances  have  arisen 
to  produce  a  clear  judgment  and  a  sound  state  of  feeling.  For  in 
what  respect  does  the  killing  in  war — in  war  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely in  self  defence — difier  from  private  murder,  except  that  in  the 
former  case  a  great  multitude  of  people  have  leagued  together  to 
do  the  deed,  and  by  so  doing,  have  organized  among  themselves  a 
species  of  public  opinion,  in  onler  to  drown  remorse  and  to  absolve 
from  condemnation. 

An  almost  total  exemption  from  war  is  one  of  the  memorable 
things  in  the  history  of  the  American  republic.  One  war,  of  short 
duration,  in  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years,  is  a  phenomenon 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  European  society.*  It  is  true, 
America  is  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  great  theater  of  moilern 
wars.  But  the  vast  coxmtries  of  South  America  are  near  at  hand, 
and  present  an  arena  for  warfai-e  much  more  tempting  to  that  sort 
of  cupidity,  which  formerly  impelled  both  people  and  governments 
to  fall  upon  the  weak  and  defenseless,  in  order  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves. Home,  when  it  made  war  upon  all  the  nations  of  Italy,  was 
a  more  unequal  match  for  them,  than  the  United  States  would  be 
against  all  South  America.  But  Rome  and  tlie  United  States  have 
been  placed  in  very  different  periods  of  the  world. 

®  The  Mexican  war  has  occurred  since  this  van  -written. 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  causes  which  have  produced  so  madved 
and  so  generiil  a  disinclination  to  war  among  the  Ameiiean  people, 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  tlie  espeiiment  of  peace,  as  a 
part  of  the  permanent  policy  of  a  state,  should  he  fairly  made.  The 
experiment  has  proved  that  on  abstinence  from  military  pursuits, 
is  not  only  consistent  with  the  highest  civilization,  the  greatest 
national  power,  and  the  most  enduring  prospeiity,  but  that  it  con- 
tributes directly  and  powei'fnlly  to  the  furtherance  of  these  ends.  It 
has  proved  that  the  passion  for  war  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  one 
of  those  natural  instiiicts  which  are  planted  in  the  constitution  of 
man  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  and  quickening  his  liigher 
faculties,  and  that  it  may  be  easily  counteracted  by  principles  which 
possess  much  gieater  force. 

The  trae  secret  of  the  steady  adherence  to  a  pacific  policy  on  the 
part  of  America,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  inconsistency  of  any  other 
policy  with  the  maintenance  of  free  institutions.  The  moment  it 
was  determined  to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government,  it 
became  necessary  to  throw  away  military  pursuits.  For  war  is 
the  most  effectual  instrament  whicli  can  be  employed  to  undermine 
public  liberty. 

But  even  though  we  should  admit  that  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  United  States  is  attributable  to  the  peculiar  position  in  which  it 
was  placed,  the  example  may  he  of  unspeakable  importance  in  its 
influence  upon  other  nations.  An  experiment  made  under  one  set 
of  circumstances  may  suffice  to  show  that  it  may  be  made  under  all 
circumstances.  For  the  circumstances  are  a  mere  accident,  while  the 
experiment  itself  is  conformable  to  the  interests  of  every  civilized 
nation  on  the  globe. 

A  new  state  of  things  seems  to  be  growing  up  in  the  European 
world  ;  entii-ely  variant  from  the  old,  and  although  it  does  not  en- 
title us  to  predict  the  total  destruction  of  tliia  last,  yet  promises  to 
make  some  approach  to  it,  and  distinctly  indicates  that  the  tendency 
to  peace  is  one  of  the  predominant  characteristics  of  the  present 
age. 

First,  then,  I  observe  that  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  which  closed 
the  unexampled  wars  of  the  Piench  revolution,  princes  have  made 
efforts  such  as  have  never  before  been  known  to  cultivate  a  good 
understanding  among  themselves.  It  is  immaterial  whether  this 
combination  has  bK'nfoi-med  for  the  pm^OKC  of  chocking  the  progress 
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of  the  democratic  principle,  so  visible  every  where.  Princus  very 
often  intend  to  do  one  thing ;  anil  the  coiitse  tliey  are  compelled  to 
pnrBue  insures  the  accomplishment  of  another  ami  totally  different 
tiling.  Tlie  fact  tliat  such  a  concert  does  exist  is  inconsistent  with 
tlie  continual  wars  which  once  prevailed  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
And  if  it  is  adheixd  to  for  another  thirty  yeais,  by  the  principal 
European  powers,  it  may  eventuate  in  very  important  consequences. 
It  has  created  a  counter  revolution  to  the  French  revolution  : 
(ind  this  counter  revolution  only  stands  in  need  of  time,  in  oider 
to  render  it  successful.  For  in  the  second  place,  the  democratic 
principle  instead  of  losing  is  constantly  gaining  groand.  Crowned 
heads  are  afraid  of  their  suhjects,  and  comhine  in  order  to  secure 
their  own  authority ;  and  the  steady  gi'owth  of  industry  and  popu- 
lar intelligence,  which  is  the  con.sequenne  of  this  pacific  policy,  is 
all  the  time  adding  to  the  moral  power  of  the  people,  and  placing 
in  their  hands,  instead  of  in  those  of  their  ndera,  the  means  by 
which  alone  peace  can  ever  become  the  permanent  poHcy  of  Eu- 
rope. For,  in  the  third  place,  the  prodigious  impetus  which  has 
been  given  to  every  department  of  industry  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  is  directly  calculated  to  render  the  middle  class  the  predomi- 
nant class  in  society.  When  it  has  fairly  become  so,  the  disincli- 
nation to  war  wOl  be  nearly  as  manifest  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States ;  not,  perhaps,  because  the  people  of  one  period  ai-e  intrinsi- 
cally better  than  those  of  another,  but  because,  in  the  vehement 
and  obstinate  pursuit  of  their  own  interests,  they  have  become 
insensibly  inured  to  habits  of  peace,  and  realize  what  the  mass 
of  an  European  population  was  not  formerly  in  a  situation  to 
do,  the  importance  of  making  peace  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
state. 

When  the  embargo  was  laid  by  the  Amei-ican  republic  in  1806, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  authoritatively  announced  to  the  world  that 
war  is  inconsistent  with  the  prospeiity  of  a  free  state.  And  when 
in  1833  the  industrious  classes  in  France  protested  (gainst  war 
with  the  United  States,  it  was  for  the  first  time  authoritatively  an- 
nounced by  an  European  people,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  even  a  monarchical  stale.  Military  pursuits 
then  are  irreconcilable  with  the  highest  degree  of  national  pros- 
perity, War  contribntea  to  alter  the  relative  distribution  of 
both  property  and  power.     It  takes  property  from  the  industrious 
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cla.sses  in  order  to  Ijestow  it  upon  i  ierj  different  oiilor  of  men  cr 
what  is  worsB,  it  causes  the  destruction  of  wealth  w  thout  any  re 
tribution  whatever.  I  know  of  but  one  instance  wbich  seems  to 
form  an  exception  to  this  view.  During  the  wais  which  grew  out 
of  the  French  revolution.  Great  Bntain  did  not  appear  to  suffer 
materially.  On  tJie  contrary,  there  'nero  e'Mdent  sjmptoms  of  a 
regular  advance  in  wealth.  Eveiy  department  of  industry  nas 
alive  and  active.  The  maritime  aacendine\  of  the  natun  enabled  it 
to  open  new  channels  of  commerce,  and  to  protect  its  vessels  in  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  is  the  favorable  view  of  the 
subject.  But  the  true  question  is,  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  coiintiy,  if  the  expenses  of  the  war  had  been  defrayed 
by  taxes  collected  within  the  year  ?  Instead  of  this  being  done,  a 
debt  has  been  created  so  overwhelming,  that  no  one  dare  believe 
that  it  will  ever  be  paid  ;  and  which,  whether  it  be  paid  or  not, 
will  equally  postpone  the  disasters  of  the  war  to  a  period  far  beyond 
its  termination.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  a  national  bankruptcy 
will  dry  up  the  income  of  great  multitudes  of  people ;  on  the  other, 
the  reimbursement  of  the  debt  will  trench  so  largely  upon  capital, 
as  to  shake  to  its  foimdation  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
countiy.  When  either  of  these  events  occur,  we  will  be  able  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  influence  of  war  in  disturbing  the  na- 
tural distribution  of  property. 

Similar  views  are  applicable  to  the  question  of  the  distribution  of 
power.  Property  and  power  are  invariably  connected.  Whatever 
affects  the  disposition  of  the  fii-st,  affects  that  of  the  last ;  whether  as 
between  different  classes  of  tlie  people,  or  as  between  the  people  and 
the  government.  War,  more  than  all  other  circumstances  put  to- 
gether, assists  to  condense  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Its  effect 
upon  the  distribtition  of  power  is  more  immediate  and  decisive,  than 
it  is  upon  property. 

It  is  not  ditficTilt  to  follow  the  process  by  which  this  revolution  is 
effected.  Impending  danger,  at  home  or  from  abroad,  may  alann 
the  mass  of  peaceful  citizens,  but  it  inspires  the  ambitious  with 
resolution  and  boldness.  If  the  crisis  is  at  all  donbtful,  if  either 
civil  or  foreign  war  seems  to  be  brooding,  a  vague  sense  of  patriot- 
ism persuades  people  that  it  is  right  to  confer  ample  power  upon 
government  to  beat  down  the  evil,  and  a  laige  military  force  is 
raised.  But  the  use  of  this  instrument,  where  liberty  is  not  most 
23 
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solidly  guarded,  is  apt  to  give  an  exorbitant  authority  to  tlie  govern- 
ment. The  imaginations  of  the  people  are  intoxicated  by  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  which  are  introduceil  upon  the  theater  of  public 
ftfidirs  Tbey  lend  a  disproportjoned  importance  to  those  who  are 
the  principal  actor",  and  aio  led,  step  by  step,  to  intrust  a  larger 
and  lai^r  authority  to  public  mlcTB  The  army  become  an 
end  mhtead  of  a  means,  war  is  provoked  whin  peace  might 
easily  hi%e  been  maintained  And  whether  m  consequcni-o  of 
the  iltered  modes  of  thinking  which  everyone  then  adopts  aa  to 
the  geneial  tendencj  of  war,  or  through  the  mstrumpntality  of 
the  army  itself,  the  way  I'j  prepared,  if  not  foi  the  conquest  of  the 
people,  at  any  rate  for  greitly  abridging  their  liberties 

It  is  not  aurpiismg,  theretore,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Amen 
can  people  should  feel  such  an  aversion  to  wir  Theic  is  no  m 
stances  to  be  found  wheie  this  '.entiment  has  been  any  thmg  like 
so  general  or  so  strons;  The  nation  no  sooner  goes  to  war,  than  it 
sets  about  framing  expedients  by  which  to  obtiin  peace  It  is  not 
from  fear  of  the  enemy,  for  no  country  possesses  both  the  "mate- 
riel" and  "personnel"  of  war  to  a  greater  extent.  But  the  nation 
fears  itself,  and  would  put  away  the  temptation  to  acquire  a  dan- 
gerous greatness.  Hitherto  the  disinclination  to  military  pursuits 
has  been  so  great  among  all  parties,  that  it  is  not  ea,sy  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  consequences,  if  there  should  be  anything  like  a 
general  change  in  the  tone  of  public  sentiment.  Military  men  have 
been  bred  in  civil  pursuits,  or  have  lived  during  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  Their  character  conse- 
qnently  partakes  more  of  that  of  the  citizen  than  of  the  soldier. 
If  they  are  introduced  into  political  life,  they  find  themselves 
entangled  in  the  complicated  net  work  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
the  last  tiling  which  a  soldier  president  dreams  of,  is  to  employ  the 
army  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his  power.  But  let  public 
opinion  run  for  any  considerable  period  in  an  opposite  direction, 
let  military  pursuits  become  more  popular  than  trade,  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  I,  for  one,  would  desire  to  hide  myself  from 
contemplating  the  countless  evils,  which  wonld  be  the  consequence. 
For  as  no  nation  ever  was  endowed  with  such  a  capacity  for  doing 
good  :  none  has  ever  been  endowed  with  such  a  capacity  for  inflict- 
ing evil. 

It  is  impossible  to  foretell  with  any  accuracy,  what  will  be  the  issue 
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of  those  immsense  political  assomblages  wliict  are  coastantly  Leld  in 
evrey  part  of  the  United  States,  The  effect  may  be  to  discipline  two 
vast  armies,  which  will  ultimately  take  up  arms  and  tear  each  other 
in  pieces.  The  experience  which  we  have  had  of  domestic  violence 
in  some  of  our  large  cities,  proves  that  it  would  not  be  an.  impossi- 
ble thing  to  embroil  parties  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  the 
most  disaslrious  civil  wars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  may 
become  so  familiarized  to  peaceful  assemblages,  and  so  habitHated 
to  reflect  upon  the  wide-spread  ruin  which  would  be  the  consequence 
of  a  resort  to  arms,  that  the  gi'eatcst  political  excitement  may 
always  terminate,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  in  merely  affecting  the 
ballot  box.  On  the  ifsue  of  this  experiment  are  suspended  tlie  des- 
tinies of  this  great  republic. 

The  disposition  to  reflection,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  character- 
istics of  the  men  of  the  present  day.  Two  circumstances  have  con- 
tributed to  awaken  it.  1st  The  p  od  ^  oas  developn  ent  of  in- 
dustry. Commerce,  agi  c  It  re  a  d  n  anufact  res  a  e  ow  con- 
ducted on  so  immense  a  scale  and  ntere  t  so  great  ■>  a  mber  of 
minds,  that  they  have  to  great  e>.tent  s  jeraeded  tie  j  actice  of 
war.  2d.  The  men  of  the]  resent  laj  la  e  more  nd  1  aiity,  ifl 
may  so  express  myself,  than  at  any  formei  period.  The  first  cir- 
cumstance supplies  materials  on  which  reflection  may  exercise 
itself.  The  second  develops  the  faculty  itself.  For  by  ren- 
dering individuals  more  dependant  upon  themselves  and  less  de- 
pendant upon  a  class,  they  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  exercise  more  caution,  prudence  and  judgment  in  their  beha- 
vior. And  when  this  habit  has  been  established  in  private  life,  it  is 
very  naturally  and  even  necessarily  transferred  to  the  scene  of  public 
affairs. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  have  heard  older  persons  relate,  that 
in  their  time  it  ivas  expected  that  at  al!  dinner  parties  the  guests 
should  not  only  be  of  good  cheer,  but  that  they  should  drink  until 
they  were  merrily  dnmk.  The  custom  had  been  of  time  immemo- 
rial, and  not  to  conform  to  it,  was  considered  as  an  indication  of  a 
poor  spirited  fellow.  This  practice  is  now  unknown  among  any 
thing  like  good  company.  It  is  banished  to  the  night  cellars  and 
other  haunts  of  the  dissipated.  I  also  observed  that  a  great  many 
oilier  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  manners ;  that  for  ten  duels 
not  more  than  one  was  fought  now.  I  concluded  that  theie  must 
be  some  general  cause  for  so  great  a  cliange,  and  I  traced  it  to  the 
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strong  liabit  of  reflection  wliicli  had  grown  up.  I  fonuJ  that  tlic 
alteration  in  the  manuers  showed  itself  in  public  lifo  also  ;  and  I 
will  only  I'efer  to  one  or  two  examples.  At  the  time  when  the  stmg- 
g!e  between  the  Union  and  the  nullification  parties  was  at  its  hight, 
when  the  exacerbation  of  feelings  was  so  intense,  that  the  least  cir- 
cnmstance,  a  loot  or  a  gesture  might  lead  to  a  sanguinary  conflict, 
the  leaders  of  those  parties  entered  into  a  formal  agiwrnent  that  not 
only  should  no  wanton  insult  bo  offered  by  any  individual  of  one 
party  to  any  individual  of  the  other,  but  that  the  most  active  and 
vigilant  precaution  should  he  taten  to  prevent  any  occunonce 
which  might  by  possibility  lead  to  it.  Diu-ing  the  extreme  excite- 
ment of  feeling  which  preceded  the  presidential  elections  in  Tennes- 
see, in  1844,  a  similar  agreement  was  entered  into  by  tlie  two 
parties  in  Nashville. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  politicians  pursue  a  lino  of 
condnct  which  they  intend  shall  advance  their  own  influence  and 
authority,  and  which,  nevertheless,  terminates  in  setting  hounds  to 
both.  Wliat  the  leaders  of  the  parties  often  design  to  effect,  by 
these  political  meetings,  is  to  promote  their  own  selfish  aims  ;  to 
ohtain  office  immediately,  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  elevation 
ttl    f    tf  U  I     If      d       d     "th       b'f  1 
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Discussion  and  i*easoning  on  such  an  extended  scale  presnppose  a 
wide  diffusion  of  infoiination,  and  a  voiy  general  disposition  to  re- 
flection among  the  gi'cat  mass  of  the  people,  both  of  which  arc 
greatly  assisted  by  listenmg  to  these  debates.  Tlio  independent  con- 
dition in  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  placed,  their  educated 
habits,  and  the  strong  masculine  sense  which  the  two  conjoined  pro- 
duce, impart  to  them  a  strong  appetite  for  public  discussion.  When 
thepUn  of  holding  tliese  conventions  was  first  introdijccd,  the  public 
mind  seized  npon  it  with  avidity,  as  something  which  it  had  long 
been  in  search  of  For  nothing  presents  so  imposing  and  animat- 
ing a  spettdcle  as   do  these  assemblages,  since   they  bring  into 
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play  a  living  instead  of  a  merely  fictitious  Kjmpathy.  The  love 
of  strong  sensation  is  an  universal  trait  in  the  human  charncter; 
and  it  finds  vent  in  this  ivay.  Hence  political  assemhlages  may  he 
said  to  constitute  the  amusements  of  the  American  people.  Tho 
crowds  who  attend  them  desii-e  to  hear  public  affairs  talked  over  and 
reasoned  about.  And  the  Icadere  of  pai-ties  are  compelled  to  follow 
this  bent  of  their  disposition.  However  incompetent  a  groat  num- 
ber of  the  speakers  may  be,  their  amhition  is  at  any  rate  directed  into 
a  new  channel.  They  strive  to  make  display  of  tlieir  information, 
to  show  their  acquaintance  with  the  political  history  of  the  country, 
to  gi'apple  with  the  most  difficult  problems  of  legislation.  Every 
step  they  take  only  raises  up  fresh  obstacles  in  the  way  of  civil  war. 
An  intellectual  cast,  in  spite  of  themselves,  is  given  to  the  whole 
machinery  of  parties  ;  and  instead  of  those  dark  conspiracies  and 
acts  of  desperate  violence  which  have  been  so  common  in  other 
countries,  the  efforts  of  these  politicians  simply  terminate  in  curb- 
ing their  own  ambition,  and  in  making  the  people  more  deeply 
sensible  than  ever  of  the  deplorable  consec[uences  of  civil  insubordi- 
nation. The  European  kings  raised  the  privileges  of  the  towns, 
in  Oi-der  to  use  them  in  bridling  the  power  of  the  nobility.  TTie 
I'e.iult  was,  that  the  towns  succeeded  in  checking  the  power  of  both 
kings  and  nobility. 

It  is  one  great  advantage  of  these  meetings,  that  they  bring  the 
country  and  the  town  population  into  contact  and  association  with 
each  other.  Political  conventions,  which  wore  once  held  only  in 
large  cities,  are  now  equally  common  in  the  agiioultuval  districts. 
The  meeting  may  take  place  in  the  county  town  :  but  vast  numbers 
from  the  country  flock  to  it,  I  have  known  twenty,  thirty,  fifty 
thousand  people  assembled  on  these  occasions.  Now  tho  rural 
population  ai-Q  the  natural  balance  of  the  citi  1  opuiation  In  other 
coimtiies,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  coml  motion  among  the 
former,  and  their  destitution  of  the  means  of  instruition  the  inha- 
bitants of  tho  towns  have  had  things  all  tneii  onn  waj  Bnt  in 
the  United  States,  the  means  of  instruction  aie  imparted  to  all  parts 
ff  the  population  ;  and  political  con\entions  affoid  tho  most  favor- 
able opportunity  for  concei-t  and  united  efforts. 

The  military  institutions  of  the  United  States  stand  upon  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  what  they  do  in  Europe.  In  the  European 
states  an  aii"y  is  licpt  up,  ostensibly  to  provi'!G  against  the  contin- 
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gency  of  foreign  war,  tut  witli  the  further  design  of  maintaining 
the  authority  of  government  at  heme.  That  which  is  the  principal 
end  among  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  is  not  even  a  suboi-dinatc 
end  in  America.  The  government  of  the  United  States  relies  upon 
the  people  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  order.  And  that  this 
reliance  has  not  been  misplaced,  an  experience  of  ncaily  seventy 
years  amply  testifies. 

This  very  remarkahle  difference  between  the  military  institutions 
of  these  nations  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consec[uence  of  the 
difference  in  their  civil  institutions.  As  in  the  United  States  the 
government  is  the  worfemanship  of  the  people,  hy  the  people  is  it 
most  naturally  preserved  :  but  as  in  the  old  world  it  is  a  sort  of 
self-exi  tmg  institution,  it  is  driven  to  rely  npon  its  own  rosom'ces 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  authority.  The  European  princes  com- 
plain that  obt  hence  to  the  laws  cannot  he  insured,  unless  they  are 
place  1  in  posseision  of  an  imposing  military  force.  And  how  can 
it  be  otherwise,  when  the  laws  are  neither  made  by  the  people,  nor 
for  the  people.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  when  a  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted, persons  who  are  spectators  of  the  deed  ftee  instantly,  in 
order  that  their  testimony,  if  possible,  may  not  be  used  against  the 
criminal.  So  detestable  in  their  eyes  is  the  ivhole  apparatus  of 
government,  that  they  involuntarily  shrink  fiom  leading  assistance 
in  the  defection  or  condemnation  of  the  criminal.  And  tlie  same 
feeling  seiaes  every  one,  on  occasion  of  those  civil  disorders  which 
are  infractions  of  the  law  upon  a  much  lai'ger  scale.  The  aimy  is 
the  king's,  not  the  people's  ;  and  let  the  king  take  care  of  himself, 
seems  to  be  the  language  of  the  spectators. 

In  the  United  States  an  insuiTcction  against  the  laws,  in  which  a 
majority  of  the  people  should  he  embarked,  is  an  event  which  can- 
not take  place.  In  the  European  states,  it  has  fi-ec[iiently  occurred  : 
and  would  happen  still  oftener,  if  the  few  did  not  grasp  a  weapon 
of  powerful  efficacy  in  repressing  popular  grievances.  In  the 
United  States  the  militia,  which  is  only  a  collection  of  the  citizens, 
constitutes  the  reliance  of  government  in  suppressing  disturbances, 
whenever  the  ordinaiy  police  is  not  sufficionl  for  the  purpose. 

The  difficulty  of  creating  a  militia  in  the  European  states,  arises 
from  the  extreme  repugnance  of  those  governments  to  pennit  the 
people  to  have  arms.  The  permission,  wherever  it  exists,  is  re- 
garded ill  tlie  light  of  it  pii^'ilege,  and  is  accompiuiied  ivitli  the  most 
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odious  restrictions.  The  celebrated  statute  of  William  and  Mary, 
generally  known  as  tho  bill  of  riglits,  allows  persons  "  to  have 
arms  for  their  defense,  suitable  to  their  condition  and  degree,  and 
such  as  are  allowed  by  law."  The  wojds  which  qualify  the  privi- 
lege are  provokingly  ambiguous  ;  and  were  doubtless  intended  to 
be  so,  in  order  to  wait  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  asserting 
the  full  authority  of  government.  Accordingly,  the  statute  of 
George  III,  c.  1.  and  2,  authorizes  justices  of  the  peace  to  seize 
arms,  whenever  they  believe  them  to  be  in  possession  of  persons 
for  dangerous  piirposes. 

Now  one  can  conceive  of  a  militia  to  whom  arms  were  never  in- 
trusted, except  when  they  were  actually  called  into  service,  but  it 
would  be  a  militia  without  a  soul.  The  single  circumstance  that  the 
American  government  feels  no  jealousy  whatever,  as  to  the  cary- 
ing  of  arms  by  private  i  \  vid  lal  hed  a  flood  of  light  upon  both 
the  civil  and  military  in  1 1  t  n  f  tb  cormtry.  In  truth,  there 
is  no  such  institution  a        m  1 1  the  proper  s^itication  of 

the  tei-m,  in  any  Europe  t  t  It  tho  offspring  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  can  only  exist  j  with  it.  In  Great  Britain, 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  g  f  G  g  II,  a  certain  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  selected  by  ballot,  were  to  be  organized  as  a  militia  for 
successive  terms  of  three  years.  They  were  to  bo  annually  called 
out,  trained,  and  disciplined  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  tho 
officers  to  be  appointed  among  the  lords,  lieutenants  of  counties, 
and  the  principal  landholders.  But  this  force  was  only  intended  as 
auxiliary  to  the  regular  army,  and  the  whole  scheme  has  been  long 
since  abandoned.  The  plan  of  training  and  disciplining  the  whole 
adult  population,  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war,  has  never  been  enter- 
tained except  in  the  United  States.  The  national  guard  of  France 
approaches  the  nearest  to  it.  In  theory,  it  is  composed  of  tlie  entire 
adult  male  population;  but  in  practice  it  is  otherwise.  The  disin- 
clination of  the  great  majority  of  the  lower  classes  to  leave  the  em- 
ployments on  which  they  depend  for  subsistence,  has  established  a 
sort  of  dispensation  for  them  from  this  service:  so  that  the  national 
guard  rather  resembles  the  uniform  companies,  than  the  onlinary 
militia  of  tho  United  States.  It  is  very  much  the  same  in  Groat 
Britain.  The  militia  there  simply  means  the  yeomanry,  a  body  of 
men  organized  in  each  coimty,  but  selected  from  among  those  who 
are  knoivn  to  be  well  affected  to  the  government.     The  election  of 
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their  own  officers  by  the  national  guard  ha,s  not  grown  out  of  tiie 
revolution.     Tlie  practice  was  introduced  by  Louis  XI. 

As  ia  often  the  case,  whew  what  was  once  a  privilege  has  hocomo 
the  common  property  of  all,  the  people  in  some  of  the  American 
states  appear  to  set  very  little  value  upon  their  character  as  soldiers. 
Public  opinion  appears  to  have  undergone  a  very  great  change  with 
regard  to  militia  duty.  In  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Vermont, 
compulsory  drills  became  so  unpopular,  that  they  wei-e  at  length 
abolished.  In  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  is 
annually  appropriated  to  any  number  of  the  militia,  not  exceeding 
ten  thousand,  for  voluntary  duty  a  certain  number  of  days  in  every 
year.  In  Maine,  the  militia  system  is  retained  by  continued  enroll- 
ment of  all  who  would  be  bound  at  her  call  to  come  forth  for  the 
support  of  the  laws,  or  the  defense  of  the  soil.  In  Vermont,  the 
laws  requiring  militia  drills  have  been  repealed,  and  in  their  place 
has  been  substituted  an  enrollment  similar  to  that  for  jury  purposes, 
of  all  who  under  the  old  system  would  have  been  liable  to  militia  ser- 
vice. The  militia  system  is  retained  in  these  states  as  the  only  effective 
military  force,  but  the  freijuent  mustering  deducted  so  much  time  from 
the  civil  pursuits  of  the  people,  that  it  has  been  dispensed  with. 
They  only  who  compose  the  substantial  power  of  the  common- 
wealth, can  afford  to  abstain  from  making  continual  display  of  it. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


The  press  is  a  component  part  of  the  macliiuery  of  free  govern- 
ment. There  would  be  an  inconsiBtency,  then,  in  ai^uing  whether 
it  should  be  free.  It  is  tlie  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  the  great 
office  which  it  performs  is  to  effect  a  distribution  of  power  through- 
out the  community,  It  accomplishes  this  pm-pose  by  distributing 
Icnowledge,  and  diffusing  a  common  sympathy  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  Knowledge  of  some  sort  or  other  all  men 
must  act  npon  in  the  ordinary  affaiis  of  life,  in  oi-der  to  render  their 
exertions  fruitful  of  any  resnit.  Political  society,  which  connects 
men  together  while  living  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  an  extensive 
country,  is  in  need  of  a  still  wider  range  of  information.  It  would 
ho  correct,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  to 
knowledge,  what  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  was  to  property : 
the  one  diffuses  knowledge,  as  the  other  diffuses  property. 

If  we  inquire,  why  in  most  countries  so  much  power  is  concen- 
tered in  the  hands  of  government?  the  answer  is,  plainly,  that 
knowledge  is  condensed  in  the  same  proportion.  If  we  could  sup- 
pose it  to  be  uniformly  diffused,  goveniment  would  cease  to  be  a 
power:  it  would  become  a  mere  agency.  For  although  it  would  be 
necessary  to  confide  exclusive  trusts  to  the  public  magistrates,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  joint  interests  of  society,  yet  the  extent  and 
activity  of  public  opinion  would  give  control  to  the  power  out  of  the 
government.  This  is  an  extreme  case ;  and  an  extreme  ease  is  the 
most  proper  to  illustrate  the  intermediate  degrees,  ■where  the  siiades 
of  difference  are  so  minute  as  to  lun  into  one  another. 

If,  in  a  state  where  representative  government  was  establiivbed,  we 
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should  suppose  the  press  to  be  suddenly  annihilated,  the  political 
institutions  would  not  long  preserve  their  character.  As  there  would 
be  no  superintending  control  any  where,  and  no  acquaintance  with 
what  was  transacted  in  public,  life,  the  affairs  of  state  would  soon 
be  involved  in  the  deepest  mysteiy,  Knowledge  would  be  confined 
to  the  men  who  were  the  chief  actors  upon  the  stage  of  public  life, 
and  Uie  very  necessary  authority  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
them,  in  otder  to  further  the  public  welfare,  would  he  converted  into 
a  mere  engine  of  power.  Usvirpation  would  be  heaped  npon  usurpa- 
tion. Society  would  at  first  be  a  scone  of  infinite  confusion.  During 
this  period,  there  would  be  many  violent  sti-uggles  between  liberty 
and  power.  But  as  a  state  of  disorder  can  never  be  the  permanent 
condition  of  any  community,  the  contest  would  terminate  in  the 
consolidation  of  power.  And  this  vantage  ground  once  obtained, 
the  population  would  easily  be  molded  so  as  even  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  governing  authority. 

If  the  press  were  extinguished,  the  great  principle  on  which  repre- 
sentative government  hinges,  the  responsibility  of  public  agents  to 
the  people,  would  ho  lost  from  society  ;  except  in  those  few  instances 
where  the  duties  to  be  performed  were  confined  within  so  narrow  a 
circle  as  to  render  them  the  subject  of  as  direct  supervision  as  the 
aflairs  of  private  life.  Tlie  pariah  and  the  township  officer  would 
continue  to  he  watched  and  controlled,  until  the  revolution  I  have 
described  established  a  system  of  universal  centralization,  and  wrested 
the  power  of  electing  even  those  officers  fiom  the  people. 

These  views  afford  a  sufficiently  clear  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  observation,  that  the  principal  function  which  the  press  pet  forms 
in  a  political  view,  is  to  equalize  power  throughowt  all  parts  of  the 
community. 

The  power  which  opinions  exert  upon  society,  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  intiinsic  value  they  possess,  and  to  the  publicity 
which  they  acquire.  Both  these  ciroumstanees  are  affected  by  the 
condition  of  the  press,  which  gives  impulse  to  thought,  and  free 
circulation  to  opinions.  The  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  sharpens 
the  faculties  and  kindles  enthusiasm  :  and  the  extent  to  which  an 
opinion  prevails,  indicates  the  number  of  persons  whom  it  interests, 
and  the  degree  of  concert  which  is  established  among  them.  A 
thonght,  wrapped  up  in,  the  bosoms  of  a  few  individuals,  can  never 
acquire  importance  ;  but  when  it  engages  the  sympathy  of  a  great 
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multitude,  it  becomes  more  than  a  thought :  it  is  then  a  new  power 
added  to  piihlic  opiuion. 

What  wo  teiTu  puhlic  opinion,  is  not  the  opinion  of  any  one  set 
of  men,  or  of  any  pai'ticular  party,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  othws.  It 
is  the  combined  result  of  a  great  number  of  differing  opinions.  Some 
portion  of  truth  often  adheres  to  views  and  speculations  which  are 
apparently  the  most  nnreasonable,  and  it  is  the  true  side  which  tbey 
present,  that  goes  to  swell  and  to  make  up  the  sum  of  public  opinion. 
Kot  that  this  is  always  the  case — not  that  it  is  the  case  in  any  par- 
ticular instance — but  the  tendency  is  constantly  in  that  direction. 

Veiy  important  consequences  follow  from  this  in  a  political  point 
of  Tiew.  Tlie  mixture  of  so  many  opinions,  causing  light  to  be  shed 
upon  each,  contributes  to  moderate  the  tone  of  party  spirit.  How- 
ever in-eeoacilable  tho  views  of  parties  may  appear  to  be,  a  fi^ce 
eomntuni cation  cannot  be  established  between  them  without  pro- 
ducing a  visible  inflnence  of  each  upon  all.  The  press,  in  its  efforts 
to  widen  the  breach,  and  to  make  one  opinion  predominant,  is  com- 
pelled to  make  all  opinions  known,  and  creates  the  very  process  by 
which  all  are  sought  to  be  rectified.  The  tvc  exposition  of  the  views 
of  parties  constitutes  a  sort  of  lesser  experience,  which  supersedes  tho 
necessity  of  actual  experiment  as  a  means  of  testing  the  utility  of 
each.  The  public  administration  is  prevented  from  running  rapidly 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  all 
sorts  of  parties,  the  people  are  insensibly  drawn  to  the  defense  and 
adoption  of  wiser  and  more  wholesome  measures.  Political  conten- 
tions, in  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  are  like  those  personal  rencoun- 
ters in  which  one  party  is  beaten  to  the  ground.  But  the  war  of 
opinions  is  not  conducted  after  tliis  manner,  for  there  the  weaker 
side  often  rises  from  the  conflict  with  redoubled  strength. 

Opinions  may  be  even  absolutely  absurd  and  preposterous,  and 
yet  may  contain  a  sort  of  negative  truth.  A  system  of  religious 
belief,  fonnded  upon  the  grossest  superstition,  may  simply  signify 
to  the  men  of  other  sects,  that  their  practices  are  totally  at  war  with 
the  pure  doctrines  which  they  profess  to  teach.  So  it  is  said  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  individuals  ire  to  be  found  who 
have  a  pi-etlilection  for  i  o  a  h  \1  ^  e  nment.  Such  fanciful 
notions  cannot  put  ont  tl  e  I  ght  of  tl  e  n  et  enth  century ;  but 
they  may  read  a  very  in  tn  t  c  le  n  to  tl  n  en  of  all  parties. 
They  may  signify  to  ma         1         jo        f   e       titutions  :  "  Yonr 
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conduct  ia  inconsistent  with  the  noble  sentimonts  you  profess  to 
admire.  Your  designs  arc  the  most  selfish  and  unpatriotic  imagina- 
ble ;  and  you  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  compass 
them.  If  this  were  not  so,  onr  opinions  could  not  stand  up  for  a 
moment.  In  America,  at  least,  they  would  never  have  gained  en- 
trance into  a  single  bosom."  Thus  the  existence  of  error  often 
leads  to  a  clearer  sight  of  the  truth,  and  the  wide  dissemination 
which  the  press  gives  to  opinions,  increases  the  intensity  of  the  light 
by  which  all  parties  are  enabled  to  see  their  sentiments  reflected. 

The  facility  with  which  opinions  are  promulgated,  might  seem  to 
be  unfavorable  to  stability  in  the  public  coancils.  And  if  it  were 
so,  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  complete  despotism  of  one  opinion 
over  all  others.  But  all  change,  which  is  tlie  result  of  liberal  in- 
quiry, invariably  leads  to  stability,  for  this  never  consists  in  the  in- 
flexible pursuit  of  one  line  of  poiicy,  but  in  listening  to  suggestions 
from  all  (Quarters,  and  causing  the  public  administration  to  rest 
upon  the  widest  foundation  possible.  Certain  it  is,  that  although 
this  may  never  be  the  design  of  those  who  stand  at  tho  head  of 
public  affairs ;  yet  in  a  democratic  rcpublic,  the  existence  of  the 
press,  some  how  or  other,  insures  that  it  shall  sooner  or  later  be 
brought  about. 

In  France  during  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  anil  in  England  in 
that  of  the  Tudors,  one  set  of  opinions  ruled  the  slate,  and  it  was 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  In  America,  where  one  party  has  never 
been  able  to  succeed  to  the  extent  of  an  extreme  opinion,  the  public 
administration,  although  wearing  occasionally  the  appearance  of 
flcHeness,  has  in  the  main  preserved  a  character  of  remarkable  con- 
sistency.     It  has  been  made  firm  only  at  the  cost  of  being  cn- 


The  press  may  then  be  regarded  as  an  extension  or  amplification 
of  the  principles  of  representation.  It  reflects  the  opinions  of  all 
classes  as  completely  as  do  the  deputies  of  the  people.  The  dif- 
ference consists  in  this,  that  it  has  the  ability  to  influence,  without 
that  of  compelling.  And  there  is  tliis  advantage  attending  it,  that 
it  is  in  constant  activity  before  the  public  mind,  and  does  not  HIm 
the  legislative  body  speak  only  periodically  to  the  people.  Checks 
in  government,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  are  of  two  kinds  :  posi- 
tive and  indirect.  The  European  states  afford  instances  enough  of 
tho  iirst:  the  Amoiican  republic  exhibits  a  gruat  example  of  the 
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second.  Public  opinion  is  tho  great  preveativc  check  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  wliorevcr  it  is  firmly  established,  the  necessity  of  a 
recourse  to  the  system  of  positive  checks  is  to  the  same  extent 
diminished. 

When  Cecil,  the  celebrated  ministfiv  of  Elizabeth,  established  the 
first  newspaper  in  England,  he  little  thought  that  he  was  creating  a 
poweiM  connterpoiae  to  that  throne  of  which  he  was  an  idolotor. 
To  disseminate  information  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the 
Spanish  armada,  and  thus  to  assist  the  country  in  making  &  vigor- 
ous and  concerted  resistance  to  a  foi-eign  enemy,  was  his  design. 
The  most  exaggerated  accounts  were  circulated  with  regard  to  the 
Spanish  armament,  terror  was  spread  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
Lord  Burleigh,  who  had  reflected  maturely  upon  the  moral  influence 
which  the  press  was  calculated  to  exert,  fell  upon  this  expedient  as 
a  certain  means  of  relieving  the  public  mind  from  anxiety,  and  in- 
spiring it  with  resolution.  The  journal  which  ho  called  into  being, 
diffused  information  ^'  and  wide,  corrected  the  misrepresentations 
which  were  afloat,  and  produced  union  and  combination  among  all 
parts  of  the  popiiiation.  But  the  plan  has  resulted  in  a  vast  and 
complicated  system,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  people  ara  protected 
from  invasion  by  their  own  government.  A  new  engine  was 
created,  which  has  contributed  materially  to  effect  all  the  great 
changes  which  have  since  taken  place  in  favor  of  civil  liberty.  In 
18;jl,  there  ivere  twenty-four  millions  of  newspapers  annually  sold 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1827,  theie  were  twenty-seven  millions  circu- 
lated in  the  United  States. 

The  process  by  which  this  great  revolntion  has  been  brought 
about  is  very  obvious.  The  press  has  given  a  voice  to  an  immense- 
ly numerous  class  of  the  population  who  before  composed  a  mere 
lifeless  and  inert  body,  but  who  now  conti-ibute  essentially  to  the 
formation  of  what  we  term  public  opinion.  A  single  newspaper 
may  he  very  barren  and  uninteresting  ;  but  the  snm  of  all  the  in- 
formation which  is  in  this  way  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ]niblic 
mind  is  incalculable.  What  we  stand  in  need  of,  is  information, 
and  not  merely  the  result  of  information.  The  great  mass  of  man- 
kind acquire  knowledge  with  surprising  facility,  when  it  is  commu- 
nicated in  detail.  Facta  thus  presented  liave  a  distinctness  which  gives 
them  an  easy  admission  to  the  mind,  and  the  conclusions  whicli  are 
deduced,   are  both  more  comprehensive  and  more  piactical.     The 
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sagacious  and  iaqmsitive  spirit  of  very  obscure  men  in  tte  inferior 
walks  of  life,  frequently  stirs  the  public  mind  on  questions  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  society.  Such  persons  often  suggest  hints  and 
anticipate  improvements  which  mea  of  cultivated  understandings, 
and  more  intent  upon  past  history  than  upon  the  character  and 
genius  of  their  own  age,  would  not  have  had  the  boldness  to  adopt 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  affirm  tl  at  1  o  t  all  ti  e  ^  eat 
revolutions  in  human  affairs  may  he  t  a-el  to  th  s  o  roe  The 
wealthy  and  educated,  having  attained  the  ^oa\  of  the  amb  t  o 
have  nothing  further  to  desire.  Their  v  ews  and  exert  on  are  on 
fined  to  their  own  order.  If  such  is  tl  e  ca  e  tl  the  men  vho 
occupy  a  lower  position  in  society  ;  if  tl  ey  ^1  o  are  ntent  pon 
advancing  their  own  interests;  we  at  anv  rate  nake  s  e  hen 
activity  is  imparted  to  them,  that  all  o  lers  of  men  n  the  state 
shall  be  taken  care  of.  But  to  give  acti  ty  to  the  g  oat  las  es  of 
society,  is  in  effect  to  connect  them  togethe  to  fo  m  sul  tant  aOj 
one  class,  and  to  create  a  system  of  op  n  ons  and  tere  t  1  1 
shall  be  common  to  the  whole  populat  o  Accord  n;,lj  n  the 
United  States,  mea  of  all  conditions  a  e  founl  a  o  ate!  n  ea 
deavors  to  extead  education,  to  promote  pul  1  o  n  j  o  eme  t  of 
every  kind,  and  above  all  to  further  the  nfe  e  t  of  el  g  on  an  1 
morality.  The  great  advantage  which  the  to  vns  fo  n  e  ]  j  pos  ssed 
over  the  countiy,  consisted  in  their  super  o  ntell  genco  a  1  g  «  ter 
ability  to  combine  for  any  public  purpo  e  B  t  the  d  S[  e  s  o  of 
knowledge  by  means  of  the  public  journals  h  s  i  laced  tl  e  c  tj  and 
the  rural  population  on  nearly  the  same  f  lot  ^  — another  e\imple 
of  the  influence  of  the  press  ia  produci  g  an  e|  al  1  t  1  ut  on  of 
both  knowledge  and  power,  throughout  tl  e    o    a  un  t 

The  freedom  of  religion,  of  suffrage,  and  of  the  p  e  vh  ch  hts 
been  introduced  into  some  countries,  was  brought  about  by  the  very 
reasonable  complaints  of  men  who  occupied  an  inferior  position  in 
society.  The  learned  and  the  educated  consulted  tlieir  books,  inter- 
rogated history  :  they  paused,  they  doubted,  they  refused,  until  at 
last  public  opinion  grew  to  be  too  strong.  Suddenly,  a  great  change 
was  effected  in  the  political  institutions,  and  as  government  was 
thenceforward  made  to  stand  upon  a  broader  foundation  than  before, 
aad  to  interest  all  classes  in  its  preservation,  those  who  had  pre- 
dicted that  the  most  fatal  consequences  would  follow  from  such  in- 
novations, were  surprised  to  see  their  calculations  falsified,  and  to 
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find  tliat  every  interest  which  pertained  to  society  had  acquired  ad- 
ditional stability. 

The  political  press  in  Ihe  United  States  has  a  different  character 
from  what  it  has  any  where  else.  As  there  are  uo  privili^ed  classes, 
it  is  emphatically  the  organ  of  popular  opinion.  Society  is  divided 
into  parties,  but  they  are  all  parties  of  the  people.  ITie  moment 
the  people  drew  to  themselves  the  whole  political  power,  puhlic  dis- 
putes hegan  to  wear  a  new  aspect.  They  ceased  to  he  the  fends  of 
distinct  orders  of  men,  and  hecame  the  quarrels  of  members  of  one 
of  the  same  family.  And  it  ia  needless  to  add,  that  this  was  not 
calculated  to  lessen  the  acrimony  of  political  dissensions ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  greatly  increased  it.  But  there  is  this  compensation 
for  the  mischief:  that  instead  of  the  tenific  assaults  of  two  hostile 
combatants  upon  one  another,  the  power  of  the  press  is  broken  up 
into  small  fragments,  and  we  have  only  a  war  of  skirmishes. 

The  journals  of  no  country  surpass  those  of  the  United  States  in 
ribaldry  and  abuse.  But  a  great  part  of  what  wo  term  public  dis- 
content, is  in  reality  only  private  discontent  in  disguise.  Our 
private  troubles  we  do  not  care  to  divulge,  because  hardly  any  one 
can  take  an  interest  in  them  ;  they  ai'e  deposited  among  the  secrets 
of  the  human  heart.  But  the  burden  is  too  great,  and  every  one 
endeavors  to  find  out  some  circuitous  means  of  giving  vent  to  them. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  exciting  topics  of  political  controversy 
begin  to  agitate  the  puhlic,  the  fiery  elements  of  the  character  are 
seen  to  burst  forth.  All  those  private  discontents  which  originated 
in  envy,  personal  animosity,  neighborhood  bickerings,  the  tinding 
one's  self  placed  in  a  false  position  (o  the  rest  of  society,  in  fortune, 
reputation,  or  understanding,  immediately  disclose  themselves,  and 
give  a  bitterness  and  vulgarity  to  public  disputes  which  do  not 
properly  belong  to  them.  Men  throw  the  mantle  of  politics  over 
their  faces,  and  fight  each  other  in  masks.  The  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things  is,  that  private  character  and  personal  conduct 
of  almost  eveiy  kind,  are  tlie  subject  of  attack,  beyond  any  thing 
which  is  known  elsewhere. 

So  long  as  legislators  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  governing  by 
genetal  roles,  society  must  in  part  be  regulated  by  the  rival  passions 
and  propensities  of  individuals.  They  who  narrowly  scan  American 
society  may  believe  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  universally  overrun 
by  backbiting;  and  what  in  its  vulgar  form  is  party  politics,  but 
backbiting  reduced  to  system  ? 
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But  tliis  melancholy  infirmity,  like  many  other  defects,  is  A' 
to  have  a  snlnlary  influence.  In  private  life  it  assumes  the  charac-  ■ 
ter  of  a  regulative  principle,  by  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  better 
corrective,  mea  siioceed  in  keeping  each  other  in  order.  Nor  is 
its  influence  in  public  life  less  conspicuous  ;  for  there  also  it  con- 
tributes to  put  e\eij  one  upon  hii  good  behavior  If  the  American 
journals  were  e\L!usively  the  organs  of  the  refined  and  educated, 
their  tone  ivuuld  undoubtedly  be  moie  e!e\ated  But  it  must  be 
recollected  th  t  tl  g  nl  If  the  human  chaiacter  is  pretty 
much  the  saui    m    II    1  P    pi    livmg  in  polished  society 

have  passions      1  P    P       t  11  as  the  common  people ;  only 

in  the  former  tl   y  t  p  t  f    th  with  so  mach  nakedness. 

It  may  then  b  q  red  h  tl  t  lot  one  capital  object  of  all 
institutions,  i  1  th  p       t  p  blic  life,  to  draw  a  veil  over 

the  bad  side  of  b  m  t        so       t    hide  from  view  the  selfish- 

ness and  defo  t  f  th  h  t  And  the  answer  is  plain : 
such  is  the  object      h  th  Iment  does  not  have  the  effect 

of  protecting  from  censwe  and  rebuke  the  vices  which  are  in  dis- 

As  all  the  parties  which  exist  in  the  American  republic  originate 
among  the  people,  and  are  essentially  popular  parties,  it  follows 
that  the  press  is  a  censorship  over  the  people  ;  and  yet  a  censor- 
ship created  by  the  people.  There  would,  consec[«ently  be  no  mean- 
ing in  the  office  of  a  censor  appointed  by  the  government.  Tliat 
institution  is  superseded  by  the  very  nature  of  the  American  press. 
Where  a  censorship  is  established  by  the  political  authority  of  the 
state,  it  is  applied  to  restrain  one  class  of  publications  only  H" 
one  ever  heard,  in  a  monarchical  or  oriatocratical  govemment  f  y 
attempt  to  forbid  the  circulation  of  writings  which  were  1  1  t  I 
to  increase  the  influence  of  the  prince  and  nobility.  Th  tm  t 
indulgence  is  extended  to  them  ;  while  a  rigorous  control  is  d 

over  every  appeal  in  behalf  of  popular  rights    Popular  lice  t       n 
is  bridled ;  but  thcie  is  no  restraint  upon  the  licentiousness    £  n   n  n 
power.     There  is  but  one  way  of  remedying  the  defect,  an  I  tl    t 
by  causing  the  press  itself  to  perform  the  office  of  censor      n    th 
words,  to  grant  such  absolute  freedom  to  all  the  political  j  1 

tliat  each  shall  be  active  and  interested  in  detecting  the  m  a  p  -e 
sentations  and  impostures  of  the  others.  There  is  a  real  and  form  d 
able  censorship  of  the  press  in  America,  but  the  institution  is  in 
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and  not  out  of  the  press.  The  (ionsequence  is,  that  the  efforts  of  all 
parties  are  more  vehement  anil  uatiring,  and  yet  more  harmless 
and  pacific  than  in  any  other  country. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  two  reflections.  The  first  is  a 
very  obvious  one :  it  is  that  the  esist«uce  of  a  fj'ce  press  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  inspire  a  people  with  a  just  sense  of  liberty ;  and  to 
cultivato  in  them  those  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  frco  institutions.  The  press  was  free 
in  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Prussia,  until  very  modern  times.  It  is 
nearly  so  in  China.  But  in  alt  these  countries  the  moral  power 
to  sat  in  motion  this  vast  engine  is  wanting.  The  Prussian  and 
Danish  youth  may  bo  as  well  educated  as  the  American,  but  the 
Prussian  citizen  is  not  half  so  well  educated  as  the  American 
citizen. 

The  second  reflection  is,  that  the  press  mnst  not  bo  regarded 
merely  as  the  representative  of  political  opinions.  The  dissemina- 
tion of  information  in  the  daUy  journals,  in  magaaines,  pamphlets 
and  books,  on  a  variety  of  subjects  interesting  to  the  popnJar  mind, 
withdraws  the  attentioil  of  the  people  from  a  too  intense  devotion 
to  party  politics,  and  educates  them  to  be  both  men  and  citizens. 
24 
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Thehb  is  a  fine  observation,  of  Adam  Smith,  in  the  "  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,"  relative  to  the  formation  of  ranks.  He  re- 
marks, that  where  there  is  no  eafyin  the  ease,  we  sympathize  more 
readily  with  the  good  than  with  the  bad  fortune  of  individnals ;  and 
as  much  envy  cannot  he  supposed  to  exist  among  the  great  mass  of 
common  people,  they  feel  a  real  delight  in  lifeholding  the  prosperity 
and  luxury  of  the  rich ;  and  in  this  way  the  foundation  of  an  aris- 
tocracy is  laid.  The  observation  is  neither  rceondite  nor  farfetched; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  both  solid  and  ingenious,  and  is  founded  in 
the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature.  The  same  idea  seems  to 
have  struck  Bonaparte  when  he  was  revolving  the  plan  of  establish- 
ing the  "legion  of  honor."  He  was  struck  with  the  curiosity 
which  the  populace  exhibited  in  surveying  the  rich  uniforms  and 
decorations  of  the  dignitaries  who  surrounded  him.  There  was  al- 
ways a  crowd  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  residence  to  witness  the 
show.  "  See,"  said  he  to  those  who  objectetl  to  the  unpopularity 
of  the  institution,  "  see  these  futile  vanities  which  geniuses  disdain. 
The  populace  is  not  of  their  opinion.  It  loves  those  many-colored 
cordons.  The  democrat  philosophera  may  call  it  vanity,  idolatry. 
But  that  idoJatry  and  vanity  are  weaknesses  common  to  the  whole 
human  race  ;  and  from  both  great  virtues  may  be  made  to  spring." 
In  order  to  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy,  it  is  not  merely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  great  inequality  :n  tlie  distribution  of  wealth  ; 
it  is  necessary,  also,  that  this  condition  of  society  should  fall  in  with 
the  prevailing  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  A  privileged 
class  may  bo  created  by  dint  of  force  ;  but  to  maintain  its  existence 
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for  any  considerable  time,  it  must  some  how  or  other  interweave 
itself  with  tho  affeotiona  and  sentiments  of  the  people. 

But  Adam  Smith  does  not  direct  tlie  attention  of  his  readers  to 
another  fact  of  still  greater  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the 
rise  of  a  privileged  class,  or  prepares  the  way  for  its  extirpation 
after  it  has  heaa  estahlished.  We  may  very  easily  suppose  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  common  people,  being  lifted  to  a  considerable 
share  of  independence,  will  feel  m  ore  self-respect,  and  have  less  admira- 
tion for  outward  show  and  splendor ;  at  any  rate,  in  which  the  envy 
of  which  Adam  Smith  speaks  will  stifle  that  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion. About  the  time  he  wrote,  commenced  that  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  the  English  nation  which  has  continued  with  little 
intermption  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  given  a  prodigions 
impulse  to  all  sorts  of  industry  :  to  commerce,  manufactures  and 
agriculture.  But  the  effect  has  been  to  raise  up  from  among  the 
ranlcs  of  the  people,  once  so  poor  and  humiliated,  a  formidable  class 
whose  wealth  eclipses  that  of  the  nobility.  And  a  further  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  sympathy  which  was  before  felt  in  the  fortunes 
and  reputation  of  a  privileged  body  is  now  engrossed  by  an  exceed- 
ingly numerous  class  of  the  population.  Tho  envy  of  which  Adam 
ins  to  show  itself.  The  people  feel  that  they 
istocracy  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  they 
I  ileges  which  are  accorded  to  that  aristoci'acy. 
1  m  many  symptoms  of  a  loosening  of  the  hold 
1 1  t  once  had  upon  the  popular  mind.  As  the 
J  g  a  thoughtless  and  ignorant  people  contri- 

F         t       of  ranks,  an  opposite  cause  may  t«nd  gradu- 
m        their  influence.      The  institution  has  already 
li   ed  t.  y  in  Franco,  and  some  other  countries.     The 
t     t      f     h  racter    which    Bonaparte    observed    in    the 
Fre    h  p  I   I         h      been  wonderi'ully  modified  by  some  other 
m  t 
I    tl    U    ted  States  there  is  no  foundation  npon  which  to  build 
t         y      ^     led  property  is  very  equally  distributed ;  and  the 
Iw   p    hbt    gpn    ogeniture  and  entails,  prevent  its  accumulation 
beyond  a  very  limited  period .     It  is  the  greatest  nation  of  proprietors 
which  has  ever  existed.     One  may  observe  signs  of  the  same  love 
of  splendor  and  outward  show  which  are  visible  among  the  people ; 
for,  as  tho  French  ruler  remarked,  it  is  common  to  the  whole  race  of 
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mankind.  JS'cvcrtlielcsa,  the  feeling  is  different  from  wliat  it  is  in 
other  countries.  Instead  of  making  people  contented  with  their  own 
cwndition,  and  satisfied  with  beholding  the  splendor  and  outward 
show  which  others  make,  it  renders  evoiy  one  nneasy  and  restless, 
and  goads  them  to  nnceasing  exertions  to  procme  to  tliemeelves 
some  of  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

As  it  is  the  effect  of  free  institutions  to  'take  power  from  the 
superior  ranks,  and  to  add  power  to  the  popular  body,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  these  two  classes  change  places.  The  aristocracy  is 
conveiled  into  the  democracy,  and  the  democracy  into  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  for  there  where  the  political  power  resides,  will  reside  also 
the  aristocracy.  What  was  once  the  governing  power,  becomes 
the  subject  body.  Hence,  in  popular  government,  one  may  observe 
a  general  disposition,  not  only  to  pay  court  to  the  people,  but  to 
imitalc  their  manners,  and  to  fall  down  to  the  level  of  their  under- 
standings. 

Declamatory  talent  takes  the  place  of  genuine  eloquence,  superfi- 
cial views  of  profound  thinking.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  peo- 
ple set  the  fasliion  in  every  respect.  And  if  it  were  not  for  a  ten- 
dency in  an  opposite  direction,  if  the  people  were  not  making 
constant  efforts  to  elevate  themselves,  tlie  condition  of  society  would 
be  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  For  the  tnie  democratic  principle 
does  not  consist  in  letting  down  the  highest  in  tlio  land  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest,  but  in  lifting  the  gi'eatest  possible  number  to  the 
highest  standard  of  independence  and  intelligence.  Although  those 
who  endeavor  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  people  are  intent 
upon  advancing  their  own  interests,  they  some  how  or  other  succeed 
in  giving  an  impulse  to  popular  improvement.  Foreigners  suppose 
that  the  democratic  institutions  of  America  are  calculated  to  degrailo 
the  character  of  all  public  men,  and  to  lower  the  general  tone  of 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  Dut  it  is  important  to  look  to 
ultimate  and  permanent  results,  and  not  merely  to  immediate  con- 
sequences. Candidates  for  office  are  doubtless,  in  nuiuoroua  in- 
stances, led  to  the  employment  of  arts,  and  the  cultivation  of  quali- 
ties, which  ai*  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  a  sturdy  and  manly 
viitue.  But  independently  of  the  fact  that  these  qualities  would, 
under  any  other  form  of  government,  he  found  to  exist,  only  undw 
different  forms,  and  with  more  mischiovons  tendencies,  the  gi^oat 
desideratum  is  obtained — that  of  bringing  about  an   .issociation 
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among  the  diffei'ent  orders  of  men.  of  wliich  tlie  state  is  composed. 
The  superior  man  may  foi'  the  time  heing  be  lowered,  hut  the  infe- 
rior man  will  he  sure  to  be  elevated.  The  opportunities  which  moat 
of  the  candidates  liave  enjoyed  in  some  degree,  their  pursuits  in 
ftfter  life,  their  addiction  to  politics,  even  if  it  be  only  the  superfi- 
cial part  of  the  science,  eaahle  them  to  impart  some  things  to  the 
people  which  the  people  are  very  inquisitive  to  learn,  and  the  know- 
ledge  of  which  would  be  otherwise  withheld  from  them  in  conse- 
quence of  their  daily  occupations.  The  general  intercourse  which 
is  thus  established  gives  the  most  ordinaiy  mind  some  tolerable 
insight  into  public  affairs,  initiates  the  uninstrncted  into  the  con- 
duct of  public  men,  and  the  Import  of  the  public  measures,  so  tliat 
the  mind  tlie  most  captious  and  the  least  disposed  to  estimate  free 
gOFemment  at  its  true  value  must  sec,  upon  reflection,  that  the  ad- 
vautage'i  spimgmgfrom  this  order  of  tilings  greitly  piepouderite 
over  the  mi'jJuef  which  is  inci  lent  to  it  It  is  impossible  to  pro 
duce  as  general  an  iiiteii-onrst,  among  all  classes  asisdesualle 
without  incurring  the  mischief  But  the  intercourse  gives  to  the 
popular  undt,rstandiDg  a  very  imjoUant  discipline  Lunosity  is 
the  first  step  in  the  at  luiMtt  nof  knowlel^e  louse  that  amonj,  a 
whole  people  anl  you  pis  e^^-i  youiself  ot  the  maateikey  to  then 
faculties  The  common  ^jeople  even  form  ei-a^geiatel  notions  of 
the  adi  ■intages  of  information  after  listening  to  icpetlei  (.onvei-sa 
tions  an  1  diSLOur&es  of  luhhi,  men  V  stiong  an  1  general  taste  toi 
education  is  diffu'jcd  among  them  and  in  progrosa  of  time  i  neu 
people  glows  lip  nhich  IS  ible  to  deteU  the  holbwnessot  tlijse 
artifices  which  were  before  employed  to  gain  its  favor.  The  evil  is 
corrected  by  that  same  instrumentality  which  it  was  supposed  would 
augment  and  perpetuate  it.  Doubtless  politicians  are  bent  upon 
promoting  their  own  interest':  in  their  eCTortfl  to  win  the  good  will 
of  the  people.  But  some  how  or  other,  public  and  private  interests 
are  inseparably  connected.  Providence  has  wisely  ordered  that  tliere 
shall  be  no  way  by  which  men  can  substantially  and  pei-manently 
advance  their  own  inteiests,  without  advancing  that  of  others.  The 
lawyer,  the  physician,  the  merchant,  are  all  chiefly  intent  upon  lift- 
ing themselves  in  the  scale  of  society;  but  they  cannot  do  so  with- 
out scattering  benefits  around  them,  and  lifting  the  condition  of 
others  as  well  as  of  themselves. 

Wealth  and  refinement,  when  they  are  not  confined  to  a  separate 
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order,  are  not  necessarily  unfavorable  to  a  high  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  morals;  on  the  contrary,  they  may  he  made  highly  instru- 
mental in  the  promotion  of  hoth.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
condition  of  a  free  people  wonld  be  the  most  hopeless  im^inahle; 
for  they  are  destined  to  make  the  most  rapid  advances  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  riches. 

Let  us  walk  through  the  apartments  of  tlie  rich  man,  and  survey 
the  interior  economy  of  his  house.  We  can  only  obtain  a  lively 
and  correct  picture  of  society,  hy  examining  the  minute  and  delicate 
springs  which  govern  it.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  the 
number  of  persons  who  compose  the  household.  Besides  the  family 
proper,  the  easy  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  enable  him  to 
employ  several  persons  to  attend  to  the  various  offices  of  the  house. 
There  is  at  once  the  introduction  of  a  principle  of  order  and  regu- 
larity. The  larger  the  family,  and  the  more  numerous  the  occupa- 
tions, the  greater  the  necessity  for  rales  by  which  to  govern  it.  The 
very  subordination  in  vrhich  the  members  of  the  household  are 
placed,  is  favorable  to  a  system  of  discipline  in  every  part.  Tlie 
head  of  the  family  is  constrained  to  exercise  a  certain  degiee  of  au- 
thority, and  this  authority  is  chiefly  displayed  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  arrangement  in  each  one's  occupations.  The  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  is  one  of  the  first  things  which  engages  the 
attention  of  a  man  placed  in  independent  circumstances.  If  he  has 
not  been  educated  himself,  his  heart  is  the  more  set  upon  it  on  that 
very  account.  This  contributes  still  further  to  introduce  the  ele- 
ments of  good  morals  into  the  bosom  of  the  family.  If  there  is 
refinement  and  luxury,  and  even  ostentation,  there  are  also  some 
powerfully  counteracting  principles  in  operation.  The  authority  of 
the  head  of  the  family  cannot  he  maintained,  the  obedience  of  his 
chDdren  cannot  be  easily  won,  if  he  brealvs  through  the  rules  of 
morality,  and  sets  an  example  which  is  at  war  with  all  the  precepts 
which  he  undertakes  to  inculcate.  There  cannot  be  one  code  of 
ethics  for  parents,  and  another  for  children.  The  consequence  is, 
that  children  will  impose  a  restraint  upon  parents,  as  well  as  parents 
upon  children.  And  however  ineffectual  the  foimer  may  sometitnes 
be,  yet  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  it  will  exercise  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  interior  economy  of  the  household.  Individuals 
make  great  efforts  to  acquire  property,  in  order  that  they  may  live 
in  what  they  term  elegance;  and  they  have  no  sooner  succeeded  in  their 
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desires,  tkaii  they  find  themselves  surrounded  by  beings  whose  appe- 
tite for  novelty  and  splendor  is  even  stronger  than  thev  own.  Tho 
only  way  to  maintain  a  due  authority  in  their  families,  without 
which  everything  would  run  to  confusion,  and  there  would  he  neither 
elegance  nor  enjoyment  for  any  one,  is  to  introiuce  a  system  of 
rules  for  the  goverament  of  the  family.  And  these  rules,  to  have 
any  effect,  must  some  how  or  other  connect  themselves  with  tho 
principles  of  morality.  And  when  that  is  tlie  case,  the  wealth  which 
was  amassed  in  order  to  enable  its  possessor  to  live  independently 
and  free  from  control,  is  the  means  of  creating  an  active  control  in 
the  bosom  of  private  families.  Manners,  that  is,  good  breeding  and 
civility,  are  one  of  the  attendants  upon  a  weli-ordered,  domestic  so- 
ciety,  and  this  creates  a  new  bond  of  connection,  not  only  between 
the  members  of  the  family,  but  between  them  and  the  great  society 
out  of  doors.  And  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  even  from  this  rapid 
sketch,  how  the  acquisition  of  wealth  may  contribute  to  elevate  tho 
general  standard  of  morals  and  intelligence  in  the  community. 

But  the  man  placed  in  independent  circumstances,  has  a  great 
variety  of  relations  to  society  at  large.  He  walks  abroad,  and  he 
finds  other  men  engaged  in  enterprises  of  private  and  public  improve- 
ment If  he  were  a  subject  under  a  monarchical  government,  he 
would  peiLap3  lend  his  fortune  to  aid  in  conducting  a  foreign  war. 
If  he  1  elonged  to  the  order  of  nobles,  in  an  aristocracy,  ho  would 
e^peni  it  m  furthering  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  that  of  his 
or  ier  But  he  is  simply  the  citizen  of  a  repnblic  in  which  different 
modes  of  thmking  prevail,  and  he  is  absolutely  unable  to  free  him- 
selt  fiom  then  control  His  whole  conduct,  whether  he  will  or  not, 
is  governed  by  laws  as  fixed  and  determinate  as  those  which  guide 
the  actions  of  men  in  less  easy  cii-cnmstances.  He  becomes  the 
member  of  vaiioua  societies  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the 
diffusion  of  benei  olente,  the  amel  o  at  on  ot  t!  e  face  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lives  All  this  is  ale  htel  to  g  ve  him  great  influ- 
ence; but  this  influence  is  boundel  by  the  very  nature  of  tho  enter- 
prises in  which  he  embarks  for  they  contiiluts  directly  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  an!  knowlelge  among  other  men.  He  can 
only  attain  weight  and  consequence  m  society,  by  efforts  which  tend 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  those  who  are  below  him.  80  that  in  a 
country  of  free  institutions,  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  individuals 
may  be  decidedly  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  both  public  and 
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prh'ate  virtue,  at  tbo  same  time  tbat  it  can  hardly  fail  to  promote 
the  inlellectual  improvement  of  the  whole  population. 

The  influence  of  property  is  necessarily  modified  by  the  structure 
of  society,  and  the  character  of  the  institutions  which  prevail  at  dif- 
ferent times.  At  an  early  stage  of  civilization,  a  military  aristo- 
cracy makes  its  appearance.  There_is  then  little  wealth,  and  that 
little  is  condensed  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  To  this  succeeds  a  species 
of  baronial  aristocracy,  in  which  there  is  more  no^lth  hut  the  dis 
tribution  is  as  uneq^ual  aa  before.  And  when  fiet  mstituticns  are 
established,  both  these  forms  are  superseded  bj  the  dinpoision  of 
knowledge  and  property.  The  title  then  ceases  to  be  a  distinction 
It  is  shared  by  so  many,  that  there  is  no  possible  wav  of  ciusing 
wealth  to  enter  as  an  element  into  the  structuie  of  the  go\ eminent, 
without  at  the  same  time  giving  supremacy  to  the  popular  authontj 
In  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  the  tcim,  nobleman,  sig 
nified  simply  one  who  was  the  proprietor  of  land.  In  Florence 
alone,  mercantile  wealth  was  able  at  one  time  to  dispute  this  title 
with  the  possessors  of  the  soil. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  more 
complete  than  in  any  other  country,  one  may  remark  a  difference  in 
ihe  groundwork  of  society  in  different  parts  of  the  union.  In  New 
England,  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  aristocracy,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  once  prevailed.  But  the  growth  of  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing iudustiy  has  modified  that  state  of  society,  without  at  all 
impairing  the  force  of  the  religious  principle.  The  term,  "  merchant 
princes,"  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  merchants  of  Boston,  tian 
it  was  to  those  of  Florence.  In  the  south,  a  sort  of  baronial  wealth 
exists  ;  but  two  circumstances  have  concuned  to  prevent  its  assum- 
ing the  character  of  a  political  aristocracy.  The  laws  of  primogeni- 
ture and  entail  have  been  swept  away  ;  so  that  a  new  distribution  of 
property  takes  place  at  every  successive  generation.  And  although 
wealthy  proprietors  have  a  great  number  of  dependent*,  or  retainers, 
yet  this  class,  possessing  no  political  privileges  themselves,  are  un- 
able to  confer  any  upon  those  who  are  masters  of  the  soil.  There  is, 
in  other  wonls,  this  peculiarity  attending  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
in  the  south,  that  tillage  is  performed  by  a  class  different  from,  and 
inferior  to,  the  proprietors.  Such  an  aristocracy,  although  it  may 
confer  personal  independence,  cannot  create  political  authority.  In 
the  middle  states,  where  there  are  no  such  distinctive  traits  in  the 
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composition  of  society,  an  aristocracy  of  parties  may  be  said  to 
predominate.  Party  spirit,  accordingly  rages  with  more  violence 
in  these  states,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coimtry. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  differences,  there  is  an  infinitely 
greater  uniformity  of  character  among  the  people  of  America,  than 
is  to  be  found  any  where  else.  As  M.  de  Toqneville  remarks,  there 
is  less  difference  between  the  people  of  Maine  and  Georgia,  who  live 
a  thousand  miles  apart,  than  between  the  people  of  Picardy  and 
Kormandy,  who  are  only  separated  hy  a  bridge.  So  it  is  said  that 
people  inhabiting  different  districts  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are 
entirely  strangers  to  each  other.  And  when  two  gentlemen  from 
the  city  of  Naples  lately  visited  the  Abmaza,  in  qnest  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  they  found  there 
many  medicinal  plants,  growing  in  the  greatest  profusion,  which 
the  Neapolitans  were  regularly  in  the  habit  of  importing  from  for- 
eign countries. 

The  leading  fact  in  the  history  of  American  civUization,  un- 
doubtedly consists  in  the  very  equal  distribution  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  country.  And  tliis  is  owing  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  counti-y  was  found  when  it  was  settled  by  Europeans. 
The  population  was  so  thin,  and  so  entirely  below  the  standard  of 
European  civilization,  that  it  quickly  disappeared,  and  left  the 
whole  field  of  enterprise  open  to  the  whites.  This  is  a  fact  quite 
new  in  Uie  history  of  society.  Two  effects  immediately  followed, 
each  liaving  an  important  bearing  upon  the  character  of  these  set- 
tlements. First,  two  distinct  races,  one  the  conquering,  the  other 
the  conquered,  were  not  placed  side  by  side  of  each  other  to  nourish 
interminable  feuds,  and  to  obstruct  the  quiet  and  regular  growth  of 
free  institutions.  Second,  if  the  country  in  1607  had  contained  as 
dense  a  population  as  Italy,  at  the  fotaidation  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth; if  it  had  only  contained  as  full  a  population  as  Spain, 
G-aul,  or  Great  Britain,  when  they  were  subdued  hy  the  northern  tribes, 
the  territoi-y  in  all  human  probability  would  have  been  found  divided 
among  numerous  chiefs  and  petty  nobles  :  and  the  colonists  would 
most  certainly  have  a<5Commodated  themselves  to  this  condition  of 
society.  The  new  proprietors,  instead  of  vacant  land,  would  each 
have  acquired  cultivated  estates,  together  with  a  retinue  of  serfs 
and  vassals,  from  whom  the  most  ample  revenue  might  bo  drawn 
This  would  have  been  so  gratifying  to  the  adventurous  spirits  who 
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emigrated,  some  of  whom  were  eoimccted  witli  the  best  families  in 
England,  and  their  notions  consequently  tinged  with  the  modes  of 
thinking  then  prevalent,  that  the  distribution  of  property  would 
have  become  very  uaeijual,  and  would  have  been  perpetuated  to  this 
day.  But  as  it  was,  the  whole  countiy  was  a  wilderness  ;  the  high 
and  the  low  had  to  begin  the  world,  by  turning  laborers  themselves. 
There  were  no  great  estates  cultivated  and  adorned,  and  ready  to  he 
taken  possession  of ;  no  body  of  retainers,  wto  might  help  to  form 
an  European  aristocracy.  ^UI  men  were  compelled  to  b^n  at  the 
beginning.  Mea  were  from  the  first  trained  in  tiie  school  of  ad- 
versity and  hard  labor.  The  land  was  obliged  to  be  sold,  and  cul- 
tivated in  small  parcels,  in  order  to  give  it  any  value.  Its  treasures 
were  a  thing  in  prospect  only,  depending  upon  what  should  be  done 
hereafter,  and  not  upon  what  had  been  done  already.  To  rent  it 
was  almost  impossible,  since  tlie  product  was  not  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  reward  the  labor  of  the  cultivator. 

Tivo  effects  followed  from  this  :  the  land  was  pretty  equally  di- 
vided, and  the  agricultural  population,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
the  two  classes  of  proprietois  and  renters,  assumed  almost  univer- 
sally the  single  character  of  proprietors.  That  this  has  contribnted 
to  give  an  entirely  new  direction  to  the  political  institutions  and 
the  whole  social  economy  of  the  state,  must  be  obvious  to  every 

When  the  colonies  wore  severed  from  the  mother  country,  an 
immense  body  of  vacant  land  was  claimed  by  the  respective  states. 
This  was  ultimately  ceded  to  the  federal  government ;  and  the  sys- 
tem established  by  that  government  for  the  sale  of  this  land,  has 
insured  a  still  more  uniform  distribution  than  existed  before  the 
revolution. 

Similar  causes  inflacnce  the  growth  and  municipal  government 
of  the  American  cities.  Neither  the  aristocratic  "regime"  of  the 
Roman  "commune"  which  prevails  in  the  south  of  Europe,  nor 
the  gothic  system  of  tradesmen  and  artificers,  which  grew  up  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  stiil  prevails  in  central  Europe,  could  well  be 
introduced.  It  was  the  country  people  who  founded  the  villages, 
and  continued  to  replenish  them,  until  they  became  lai'ge  cities. 
These,  when  collected  on  the  present  sites  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  etc.,  found  themselves  in  a  stal«  of  as  complete 
dependence  as  the  rural  population.     The  foundation  of  equal  pri- 
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vileges  was  laid,  and  took  tlie  place  of  that  equal  division  of  the 
6oil  which  prevailed  in  the  country.  Nothing  at  all  resemhiing  the 
close  eoi'p orations  which  have  existed  in  Europe,  even  in  Scotland, 
and  Hollaad,  has  ever  been  known  in  Ameiica.  That  in  Edinbui^, 
a  city  containing  one  hundrfid  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
city  council  should  have  been  a  self-existing  body,  perpetuating 
itself  by  filling  up  vacancies  in  its  members,  and  that  the  member 
of  parliament  should  he  chosen,  not  hy  the  men  of  Edinbuigh,  but 
by  this  same  city  council,  is  a  monstrosity  which  could  hardly  gain 
belief,  if  we  did  not  know  as  a  historical  fact,  that  such  was  the 
case  up  to  the  year  1832.  M.  Guizot,  in  his  admirable  work,  '*  De 
la  Civilization  Francaise,"  (v.  5,  ch.  18,)  has  drawn  a  comparison 
between  the  rise  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  France,  and  of  New 
York,  Boston,  New  Haven,  and  Baltimore.  If  he  had  pointed  out 
the  striking  contiast  which  exists  in  the  municipal  "regime"  of 
these  two  very  different  species  of  "  communes,"  he  would  have  af- 
forded most  solid  instniction  to  liis  European  readers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  beginnings  of  society  in  Ame- 
rica, if  the  country  is  destined  to  make  prodigiouiS  advances  in 
wealth,  will  not  aristocracy  ultimately  show  itself?  will  not  society, 
even  more  than  in  other  countries,  contain  a  very  large  body  of 
wealthy  individuals,  who  will  attract  to  themselves  an  unreasonable 
share  of  influence  ?  And  if  we  mean  by  an  aristocracy,  a  class  of 
rich  individuals,  such  will  undoubtedly  be  the  case.  But  when  we 
call  them  individuals,  and  say  that  they  will  be  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, we  point  to  two  circumstances  which  will  limit  tlieir  power 
and  cast  the  institution,  if  institution  it  can  be  called,  in  a  different 
form  from  what  it  has  assumed  anywhere  else.  There  woidd  bo  no 
meanii^  in  democracy,  if  it  did  not  open  up  all  the  avenues  to  dis- 
tinction of  eveiy  sort,  and  we  may  with  much  more  reason  hold  up 
such  a.  condition  of  society  as  exhibiting  the  "  beau  ideal"  of  the 
democratic  form  of  polity. 

For  aristocracy  may  be  divided  into  two  totally  distinct  kinds  ; 
a  civil  and  a  political  aristocracy.  The  first  is  the  very  natural 
consequence  of  the  unobstmcfed  progress  of  the  population  in 
wealth,  refinement,  and  intelligence.  The  second  is  the  woikman- 
ship  of  the  laws,  which,  proceeding  in  a  course  directly  opposite, 
undertake  to  mold  society  into  a  foim  most  favoiable  to  the  con- 
densation of  power  and  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  by  so 
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doing,  gives  an  artificial  direetioa  to  the  pollticiil  aiithoi-ity  of  the 
state.  In  the  United  States  a  political  aristocracy  is  unknown  ;  but 
as  the  country  has  advanced  with  unexampied  rapidity  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth,  and  the  diffiision  of  knowledge,  a  civil  aristo- 
cracy 18  ovflrywhere  appai'ent.  If  there  are  any  causes  which  con- 
demn one  part  of  society  to  great  infeiiority  to  another  part  ;  if 
slothfulness,  want  of  a  wholesome  auihitiou,  oi  bilious  habits, 
make  some  men  the  natnml  enemies  of  this  admiralile  state  of 
things.  Providence  has  very  wiseiy  ordered  that  an  antidote  com- 
mensurate with  the  evil  should  pervade  the  system  that  the  class 
to  whom  influence  leiongs,  having  themsehes  spmng  from  the 
people,  should  know  how  to  temper  moderation  with  firmness,  and 
not  be  able  to  bear  down  upon  any  class  with  the  iveight  of  a  titled 
aristocracy. 

The  civil  aristocracy  which  1 1  a     de.     'bed  m      be    a' d  to      n 
sist  of  the  learned  professions,  pa  h   h     bp    ng         o 

the  landed,  the  commercial,  o      h    n    n  n  n 

all  those  associations  whose  eif        a     d  h         h    an 

public  or  privaf*  prosperity. 

The  profession  of  the  law  diff  f  n  n    h 

particular,     Lawyei-s   ai'c  call  dpn  nked        yf 

knowledge  in  public,  and  this  a  ce    n  h  m  w       a 

sort  of  public  character.     The    w       m  ay  h  ra 

a  corps,  or  class.  Moreover,  their  purauits  have  a  close  aflinity 
with  all  political  questions,  which  cannot  he  said  to  be  the  case 
with  the  memljers  of  any  other  leai'ned  piofession,  The  professoi-s 
of  medicine,  whose  se  'oe  e  p  f  rmed  in  private,  and  whose 
position  in  society  is  ne  e  a  ily  mo  e  isolated,  endeavor  to  make 
compensation  for  the  e  d  ad  an  ag  by  establishing  everywhere 
colleges  and  nniversitie  d  d  ated  nstniction  in  their  particular 
science.  The  colleges  h  h  -e  one  time  established  in  Eng- 
land, for  teaching  the  il  la  anl  he  inns  of  couit  in  London,  a 
rival  institution  for  teachmg  the  common  law  have  neaily  fallen  to 
decay.  In  the  United  states  mediial  colleges  aie  \eiyiumeious 
bnt  no  college  of  junsprulenct  exists  And  jet  tht,  science  of 
law  is  divided  into  fully  as  manv  listmct  branches  as  is  that  ot 
medicine,  to  each  of  which  a  professor  might  be  assignc !  ^n  1  thus 
give  rise  to  the  establishment  of  l«iw  'i.s  well  as  of  mchcdi  colleges 
Lawyers,  however,  seem  to  be  satiHiied  with  the  share  of  pnblic  at- 
tention which  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  attracts  to  them. 
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Althoiigli  the  efforti  of  tlia  clergy  are  all  m  jjuIiIk  yt  eaili 
minister  stands  alone  in  the  performance  of  hw  duties  And  they 
seek  to  relieve  thomselves  fi'om  this  diaadvaata^  m  two  ways 
first,  by  establishing,  like  physicians,  seminaries  dev  oted  to  teach 
ing  their  own  system  of  doctrines  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  institution 
of  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  various  grades,  sometimes  emljiacing 
the  whole  clergy  of  one  denomination  throughout  the  country, 
sometimes  the  clei^  of  one  state,  and  sometimes  of  distiicN  onlj, 
in  the  same  state.  The  first,  under  the  names  of  genei-ol  con- 
ventions, assemblies,  or  conferences,  transact  the  business  common 
to  al!  the  members  of  a  denomination  thionghont  the  countrj 
The  second  and  third  classes  attend  to  those  matters  which  concern 
the  churches  of  one  state,  or  of  one  district.  And  all  contribute 
to  hind  together  the  members  in  one  league,  and  to  give  them  a  just 
weight  and  influence  with  the  whole  lay  population. 

The  strength  of  the  natural  aristocracy  of  a  country  depends 
upon  the  worth  and  intelligence  of  the  members  who  compose  it. 
Neitlier  wealth,  nor  any  other  adventitious  advantage,  are  of  any 
moment,  unless  they  tend  to  the  cultivation  of  these  two  master 
qnalities.  And  it  is  because  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States  does  actually  tend  in  this  direction,  that  its  influence  is  so 
beneficial.  The  civil  aristocracy  becomes  so  nnmerous  and  so 
powerful  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  a  legal  or  political  aristocra- 
cy. But  it  has  been  supposeil  that  the  popular  sentiment  in  Ame- 
rica is  unfriendly  to  ictelJectna!  distinction.  And  yet  a  very  fair 
proportion  of  men  of  eminent  endowments  have  been  elevated  to 
office.  This  envy  of  intellectual  distinction  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  people,  if  it  does  exist,  indicates  at  any  rate  that  that  species 
of  distinction  is  appieeiated  and  coveted  by  them.  Men  envy  in 
others  those  qualities  which  confer  i-espect ;  and  in  so  doing  give 
no  slight  evidence  that  they  are  themselves  ambitious  of  the  same 
distinction.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the  intellectuftl  progress  of  a 
nation.  When  the  population  is  an  inert,  ignorant  mass,  it  has  no 
envy,  because  it  has  no  inward  spring  of  improvement.  Moreover 
this  jealonsy  of  talent,  although  it  may  for  a  time  cast  very  emi- 
nent men  into  the  shade,  is  sometimes  attended  with  very  great  ad- 
vantages to  themselves.  The  revolution  which  brought  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son into  office,  found  the  gieat  body  of  American  lawyers  enrolled 
in  the  ranlts  of  the  federal  party.     They  were  consequently  very 
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generally  excluded  from  office.  This  withdrawal  from  the  noisy 
field  of  party  politics  caused  them  to  devote  themselves  more  ex- 
clusively to  their  profession,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  legal 
profession  attained  an  unparalleled  eminence  during  the  twenty-five 
succeeding  years.  American  jurisprudence  was  huilt  np  into  a 
compact  and  r^ular  science,  and  acquired  such  a  commanding  in- 
fluence, that  it  became  a  sort  of  make  weight  in  the  constitution. 

The  revolution  which  lifted  fteneral  Jackson  to  office,  confounded 
all  the  former  distinctions  of  party.  Lawyers  were  therefore  ap- 
pointed to  office,  without  regard  to  the  particular  party  to  which 
they  had  before  belonged.  The  taste  for  public  life,  which  has  in 
consequence  been  imparted  to  them,  has  been  in  the  same  propor- 
tion injurious  to  the  profession.  The  present  race  of  lawyers  are 
not  equal  to  their  predecessors.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  this  state  of  things  is  not  without  its  advantages  also.  As 
lawyers  are  now  very  generally  introduced  into  public  life,  they  are 
less  exclusively  addicted  to  the  technical  foiTos  of  their  profession ; 
and  this  contributes  to  enlai^  and  liberalize  their  understandings. 
The  great  work  of  forming  jurisprudence  into  a  regular  and  well- 
defined  system  having  been  accomplished,  the  community  can  afford 
to  let  them  mingle  freely  in  public  transactions,  in  order  that  they 
may  impart  the  influence  of  their  own  habits  of  business  to  other 
classes;  and  at  the  same  time,  bring  back  from  those  classes  some 
portion  of  their  varied  and  diversified  views. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  mankind  have  hitherto  been 
governed :  the  one  by  a  fixed  authority  residing  in  a  select  class, 
the  other  by  a  sense  of  common  interest  among  all  the  members  of 
the  society.  In  the  first,  the  imagination  may  be  said  to  be  the 
ruling  principle  of  government:  in  the  second,  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  same  simple  machinery  by  which  all  other  human  interests 
are  managed;  good  sense,  a  love  of  justice,  the  conviction  that  the 
interests  of  the  individual  are,  after  all,  identified  with  the  public 
welfare.  The  idea  with  European  statesmen  is,  that  a  government 
fashioned  after  the  first  plan  will  possess  a  greater  degree  of  impar- 
tiality— that  it  will  be  more  completely  freed  from  the  influence  of 
parties.  But  Inasmuch  as  the  structure  of  society  in  modem  times 
is  constantly  tending  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  imagination 
upon  all  the  business  concerns  of  society,  the  time  may  very  speedily 
come,  when  there  will  be  no  choice  as  to  the  form  of  goveniment 
which  shall  be  adopted. 
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Nor  is  it  triiG,  that  a  govovnment  whieb  is  absolved  from  a  de- 
pendence upon  parties,  is  more  impartial  on  that  account.  Parties 
are  simply  tKe  representatives  of  the  various  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  these  interests  will  never  be  ahle  to  attain  an  adequate 
influence,  unless  they  can  make  themselves  felt  and  heard.  Uouht- 
less  monarchical  and  aristocratic al  governments  may  bo  very  impar- 
tial in  one  respect.  They  may  he  so  strong  as  to  turn  aside  from 
the  claims  of  all  parties.  But  as  no  government  which  is  not 
founded  upon  men's  interests,  can  administer  those  interests  with 
skill  and  success;  so  no  government  which  is  not  animated  by 
popular  parties,  can  ever  he  made  to  understand  those  interests. 
It  is  only  since  the  rise  of  parties  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  that 
public  affairs  have  been  conducted  with  anything  like  impartiality. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


E  INSTITUTION  OP  SLAVEKY. 


rm.  I'it  ut  1  f  slavey  has  an  pntiiely  diffe  ent  chaia  ei  la 
the  Un  t  1  Stitp  fi  1 1  whit  it  i  ses  c  I  m  the  am-iLiit  c  luraon 
ivealt)  ^  In  these  the  soiiiIl  clas  occupied  veiy  nearlj  the  same 
positnn  as  the  mferioi  ranks  mthemoderaEuiopeaastatea  They 
might  not  only  be  freed  bnt  they  weie  afterward  cipable  of  nsing 
into  the  ranks  of  genuine  fiecmen  At  Home  after  the  second 
generition  their  blood  was  ctnsileied  suffic  ntlj  juie  to  g'»in  them 
admission  to  the  senat/>  As  slaves  weie  mcst  geneiaily  bronght 
from  barbiions  countnci  the  restraint  imposed  before  the  nnun 
mission  was  fivoratle  to  the  sc  j^uisition  of  habits  which  iiould  fit 
thom  to  be  f  eemen  But  1  lore  manumi?  ion  they  filled  a  number 
of  cinl  occnpition  which  at  the  j^  resent  day  aie  assigned  e\.cln 
Bivelj  to  freemen  E\en  the  profe^&icns  of  phj&ic  and  surgery 
notwithbtandmg  tie  dowlts  '-nf,gcflted  by  Dr  Mead  se.m  it  ona 
time  to  have  deioht  1  upon  them  Thns  the  serviL  tlass  of  an 
tiqnitj  maj  be  regarled  as  a  component  jart  of  the  genorxl  popu 
lation  connected  wiiJi  all  othei  tlasses  by  nnmei  us  1ml  s  and 
recruiting  the  raak^  of  the  H'.t  with  citizens  of  hardy  and  indiistri- 
ons  habits. 

f  This  great  difference  in  the  relili^e  condition  of  freemen  and 
slaves  in  modern  and  ancient  times  iiises  from  the  fact,  that  in  tlio 
last,  the  two  classes  a\  ore  composed  of  one  laec;  while  in  the  United 
States,  thoy  belong  to  dibtinct  races  This  renders  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  slavery  at  the  present  day  difficult  in  the  extreme.  The 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century  very  naturally  stimulates  the  mind 
to  inqniiy,  nay,  imposes  upon  it  the  duty  of  malting  an  examina- 
tion.    And  j'et,  the  problem  presented  for  solntion — "  Is  it  prncti- 
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cable  to  do  away  with  siaveiy  1" — is  suTrounded  with  difficnlties  bo 
nitmeroiis,  and  of  so  grave  a  character,  as  almost  to  baffle  the  hest- 
directed  efforts  we  can  make.  For  how  shall  we  emancipate  from 
civil  disahilities  two  or  three  millions  of  people,  without  admitting 
them  to  the  enjoyment  of  political  privileges  also  ?  And  jet  how 
can  this  be  done  without  endangering  the  existence  of  the  very  in- 
stitutions which  are  appealed  to  as  the  warrant  for  creating  so  great 
a  revolution  ?  In  some  of  the  American  states,  the  colored  popu- 
lation might  constitute  a  majority  of  the  electors.  Where  this 
was  the  case,  the  plan  would  simply  terminate  in  raising  up  a  black 
republic.  For  although  it  should  be  possible  to  overcome  the  pre- 
judice of  casta  among  the  whites,  yet  the  still  greater  difficulty  of 
overcoming  it  among  an  inferior  and  unenlightened  order  of  men, 
remains  to  be  disposed  of.  The  prohabUity  is,  that  long  before  the 
colored  population  could  become  educated  and  informed,  if  such  an 
event  may  be  deemed' possible,  the  whole  management  of  public 
aiTairs  would  fall  into  their  hands ;  or,  by  a  combination  between 
them  and  the  worst  part  of  the  white  population,  the  political 
power  would  be  divided  between  the  two.  J  The  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle would  then  be  presented,  of  a  highl/ enlightened  people  volun- 
tarily exerting  itself  to  turn  the  tide  of  civilization  backward  ; — for 
assuredly,  if  the  scheme  succeeded,  society  would  return  to  the  bar- 
barous condition  which  it  has'cost  the  human  race  eo  many  ages  of 
toil  and  Buffering  to  emerge  from.  In  Hayti  the  whites  are  a  mere 
handful,  and  create  no  jealousy.  In  the  British  West  Indies,  the 
property  qualification  which  is  imposed  upon  voters  continues  the 
black  race  in  a  state  of  political  servitude;  so  that  the  experiment  in 
neither  has  produced  any  result  which  can  shed  Jight  upon  the  most 
difficult  and  perilous  part  of  the  undei'taking.  ^n  the  United  States, 
universal  suffrage,  or  very  nearly  so,  is  the  rule.  It  would  then  be 
impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  races,  without 
running  into  direct  contradiction  with  the  principles  with  which 
we  had  set  out.  How  could  we  refuse  to  impart  the  benefit  of  those 
institutions,  whose  existence  is  the  very  thing  which  has  suggested 
the  change.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  how  could  we  consent  to 
commit  violence  upon  those  institutions,  by  placing  thejn  in  the 
power  of  a  race  who  have  no  comprehension  of  their  uses. 

The  earnest  and  extended  inquiry  which  this  great  question  has 
given  rise  to,  cannot  fail  to  to  he  attended  with  advantage.     If  there  is 
25 
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any  plan  by  which  the  institution  of  slavery  can  be  gotten  rid  of, 
that  plan  will  be  suggested  through  the  instrumentality  of  discus- 
sion. If  there  is  no  practicable  mode  of  abolishing  it,  the  freest  in- 
quiiy  will  have  the  effect  of  confirming  the  public  mind  in  that  con- 
viction. In  either  case,  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  state  will 
be  better  seenred,  than  where  every  thing  is  seen  through  the  twi- 
light medium  of  doubt  and  ignorance.  The  great  advantage  of  dis- 
cussion consists  in  this  :  that  by  engaging  a  number  of  minds  in  the 
investigation  of  a  particular  subject,  that  subject  is  no  longer  viewed 
from  one  position  only.  The  point  of  obseri'ation  is  continually 
changed  and  the  conflict  of  so  many  opinions,  each  of  which  con- 
tains some  portion  of  truth,  ultimately  elicits  the  whole  truth.  Be- 
fore the  press  had  roused  the  hnman  undei-standing  to  vigorous  and 
earnest  incpiiry  on  all  subjects,  society  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  exchi- 
sive  opinions  and  exclusive  institutions,  each  of  which  was  pent  up 
in  a  narrow  circle,  and  defended  from  the  approach  of  any  improve- 
ment. That  was  formerly,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  is  still,  the 
condition  of  much  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Force, 
disguised  under  one  form  or  other,  was  once  the  principal  means  re- 
sorted to,  to  set  things  to  rights.  But  in  America,  the  discovery 
has  been  made,  that  the  agency  which  is  most  powerful  and  most 
comprehensive  in  its  operation,  consists  in  the  moral  force  of  public 
opinion,  which  acting  incessantly  and  in  every  direction,  silently 
introduces  changes  which  would  otherwise  have  disturbed  the  whole 
order  of  society. 

When  the  same  object  is  seen  under  different  aspects  by  different 
minds,  the  most  partial  views  are  acquired  in  the  first  instance. 
Nevertheless  each  one,  uninstruoted  in  the  process  by  which  opinions 
are  gradually  matured,  is  vehement  in  the  promulgation  of  his  pecu- 
liar dogmas ;  not  because  they  are  true,  but  because  they  are  his. 
This  is  the  danger  which  society  nms,  in  that  intermediate  period 
when  opinions  are  yet  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  before  time 
and  reflection  have  been  afforded,  to  separate  what  is  true  from 
what  is  erroneous.  This  danger  is  diminished,  instead  of  being 
increased,  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  inqniiy  becomes  more  free 
and  independent.  For  then,  to  say  the  least,  the  shades  of  opinion 
are  so  infinitely  varied,  that  the  advocates  of  one  and  the  same  plan 
are  frequently  obliged  to  pause,  in  order  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing and  compromise  among  themselves.    Half-foi-med  and  secta- 
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rian  opinions  arc  veiy  apt  to  produce  sinister  feelings  and  designs. 
This  diminishes  their  influence  still  more,  and  prevents  their  acquir- 
ing an  exclusive  anthority  in  the  community.  In  the  nonslave- 
holding  states  of  America,  the  population  is  universally  opposed  to 
slavery.  Public  opinion,  however,  is  so  justly  tempered,  that  the 
party  which  desires  to  carry  out  the  extreme  measa  os  of  the  aho 
litionists  constitutes  a  small  minority.  But  opinions  h  h  a  e 
even  tinctured  with  sinister  views,  ought  never  to  be  d  s  -egarded  on 
that  account.  Our  enemies  always  tall  us  more  tn  th  tl  an  our 
friends;  and  they  are,  therefore,  frequently  the  best  co  nsellors  we 
can  have. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which  society  is  expos  1  I  t  mes 
when  schemes  of  public  improvement  are  agitated,  tl  p  of  pi 
lanthropy  is  sure  to  be  awakened.  This  is  more  particulaily  tho  case, 
where  these  schemes  aie  intended  to  affect  private  manners.  But  a 
well  inlormed  undei standing  is  as  essentia!  to  the  execution  of  any 
scheme  of  philanthropy,  as  is  a  benevolent  disposition.  The  two, 
put  togpther,  mahe  up  the  only  just  and  true  idea  of  philanthropy. 
Nut  onh  t  cnriect  dL'ioiiuunation  between  the  possible  and  the  im- 
possiblu,  bnt  a  wise  and  cautious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  in 
every  thing  which  is  pmcticable,  are  necessary  to  insure  success. 
Without  an  enlightened  understanding,  there  is  no  governing  prin- 
ciple to  guide ;  and  without  benevolence,  there  is  no  motive  power 
to  give  vigor  and  effect  to  onr  actions.  Hence,  when  these  two 
qualities,  each  exerting  a  prime  agency  iu  the  constitution  of  man, 
are  dissociated,  or  not  properly  baJanced,  all  our  efforts  become 
abortive  or  mischievous.  They  become  so,  simply  because  we  have 
not  acted  up  to  the  genuine  notion  of  philanthropy. 

In  a  country  where  free  institutions  are  established,  and  nnlimited 
fi-eedom  of  discussion  exists,  this  danger  is  increased,  since  every 
one  then  persuades  himself  that  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  opinions,  and  that  if  these  opinions  are  only  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  they  must  necessarily  be  entitled  to  com- 
mand :  thus  reversing  the  whole  order  of  our  nature,  and  making 
the  feelings  an  informing  principle  to  the  understanding,  instead  of 
the  understanding  acting  as  a  regulative  principle  to  the  feelings. 

Onthe  other  hand,  this  danger  is  greatly  countervailed  by  tlie  very 
causes  which  give  occasion  to  it.  An  unbounded  freedom  of  thought 
and  inquiiy  being  exercised  by  all,  those  who  hold  contrary  opinions 
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are  <?qnally  earnest  in  the  proaiulgation  of  them.  And  even  if  tlie 
views  on  either  side  are  pushed  to  an  extreme,  as  they  pvobahly  will 
be,  the  incessant  disputation  which  takes  place  gradually  wears  out 
and  exhausts  the  feelings,  and  enables  the  understanding  to  take 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive  views  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry. 

There  are  three  errors  to  which  philanthropists  {those  of  the 
unphilanthropic  are  without  number)  are  chiefly  exposed ; 

First.  By  fastening  attention  upon  some  one  defect  in  the  social 
organization,  and  giving  it  an  undue  importance,  they  weaken  the 
sentiment  of  disapprobation  with  which  other  defects,  equally  glar- 
ing and  mischievous,  should  be  regarded.  This  forms  no  part  of 
their  design,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  course  they 
are  driven  to  pursue.  Great  multitudes  of  persons,  who  are  entirely 
free  from  the  stain  which  is  endeavored  to  be  wiped  out,  but  who 
are  overrun  by  olher  vices  or  infirmities  equally  offensive  to  genuine 
morality,  join  the  association  of  philanthropists.  They  do  so  be- 
cause this  presents  one  common  ground,  upon  which  people  of  the 
most  contradictory  opinions  and  habits  in  other  matters  may  meet; 
and,  because,  by  combining  with  the  philanthropic,  in  a  philan- 
thropic design,  they  withdraw  public  attention  from  their  own 
defects,  nay,  they  even  seem  to  make  amends  for  them,  and  to  pur- 
chase the  privilege  of  perseveiing  in  them,  by  lending  their  efforts 
to  a  single  undertaking,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  ameliorate  tlie 
condition  of  mankind.  Hence,  the  extraordinary  spectaele  which  is 
frequently  presented,  that  a  party  dedicated  to  a  benevolent  purpose 
is,  notwithstanding,  crowded  by  persons  whose  des^ns  are  the  most 
sinister  imaginable,  and  whose  feelings  are  nothing  but  gall  and 


Second.  There  is  another  mistake  into  which  philanthropists  are 
apt  to  fall.  In  every  society  which  has  attained  ahigh  civilization, 
there  are  always  numbers  of  persons  who,  from  a  vaiiety  of  causes  too 
indefinite  to  be  described,  are  discontented  with  the  social  oi^aniza- 
tion  amid  which  they  reside.  Ko  matter  whether  this  proceeds 
from  temperament,  or  ill-fortune  of  one  kind  or  another,  from  dis- 
appointed ambition  in  any  favorite  end,  whether  in  the  walks  of 
public  or  private  life,  or  from  being  placed  in  a  false  position  to  the 
rest  of  society,  the  fact  is  so,  and  it  exercises  a  deep  influence  upon 
human  actions.  Such  persons  seek  to  administer  opiates  to  their 
troubled  feelings,  by  brooding  over  the  infirmities  and  binding  up 
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the  wounds  of  othtis  Tlie  bomliie  lad  melancholy  interest  wliicli 
pervades  all  thair  actions,  impie^ses  them  with  a  character  of  ear- 
nestness and  smoeuty  which  irieoistilily  commands  respect.  The 
opinions  of  this  cUsf.  of  per'ions  are  never  to  he  shunned ;  for  as 
human  natnie  is  constituted  it  seems  impossihle  to  sympathize  with 
the  sufferings  of  others  unless  we  have  heen  m.ade  to  suffer  m.ueh 
ourselves.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  feeling,  hut  join  to  it 
an  enlightened  understanding,  that  so  we  may  he  more  intent  on 
relieving  the  infirmities  of  others  thnn  of  curing  our  own. 

The  present  has  heen  correctly  termed  the  age  of  ecleetiiiism  in 
mental  philosophy.  It  is  so  in  every  department  of  thought.  The 
tendency,  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  knowledge  or  the  in- 
terests of  man,  is  to  draw  light  from  every  quarter  ;  not  to  con- 
sider different  opinions  on  the  same  suhject,  as  forming  distinct  sys- 
tems ;  hut  rather,  as  all  conspiring  to  form  one  consistent  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  thought. 

Third.  There  is  frequently  among  philanthropists  a  want  of  tact 
in  distinguishing  between  the  practicable  and  the  impracticable. 
This  causes  the  path  they  would  follow  to  he  strewed  with  numer- 
ous difficulties  and  temptations,  I  do  not  use  the  word  "tact,"  in 
its  vulgar  signification,  as  importing  mere  adroitness,  or  emf  irical 
dexterity  ;  but  as  simply  denoting  an  ability  to  make  application  of 
onr  theories  to  the  practical  affairs  of  men.  In  this  sense,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  our  knowledge  But  it 
implies  a  wide  observation,  and  a  profound  acquamtanci"  with  the 
history  and  constitution  of  man.  It  is  well  when  actions  whiuh 
abstractedly  have  a  character  of  benevolence,  have  m  piictice  an 
opposite  tendency  to  describe  them  as  they  are ;  and  it  is  equally 
proper,  when  words  which  exeicise  such  dominion  over  one  half 
of  mankind  have  usurped  a  foreign  or  ambiguous  meaning,  that 
we  should  call  them  back  to  their  appropriate  signification 

The  man  of  the  highest  faculties,  and  who  de\  otef  them  excla 
sively  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  species,  on  being  placed  in 
society,  immediately  finds  himself  pressed  with  this  difficulty  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  a  nile  of  right  which,  in  consequence  of  its  be 
ing  a  rule,  is  in  theory  conceivable  of  universal  application.  On  the 
other  hand  stands  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  preceded,  him,  a  vast  amount  of  poverty,  f 
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and  vice  exists  every  where.  As  the  causes  which  produced  this 
state  of  things  wore  beyond  his  control,  so  no  remedies  which  he 
will  apply  can  have  more  than  a  partial  application.  la  he  to  stop 
short,  to  abate  bis  exertions  ?  Not  at  all.  There  is  a  wall  of  ada- 
mant somewhere,  over  which  he  cannot  leap,  and  which  yet  he  ia 
nnable  to  discern.  He  should,  therefore,  endeavor  to  make  constant 
approaches  to  it,  as  if  it  were,  no  where ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
never  to  part  with  the  conviction  that  it  does  actually  exiat.  This 
will  not  diminish  the  force  of  his  exertions,  since  within  the  bounds 
of  the  practicable  there  is  more  than  enough  to  give  employment  to 
the  most  active  benevolence.  But  it  will  render  those  exertions 
more  enlightened,  and  therefore  more  efficacious.  There  is  another 
thing  which  ho  may  do,  and  one  which  is  neglected  above  all  others. 
He  may  in  his  own  person  afford  an  example,  that  the  mle  of  right, 
not  in  one  particular  only,  hut  in  all,  is  carried  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tent of  which  it  is  capable.  It  is  because  we  fail  to  do  this,  that  all 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  manners  of  others  faJl  entirely  short  of 
the  mark.  Nor  can  I  conceive  any  thing  better  calculated  to  exer- 
cise a  powerful  infiuence  upon  the  actions  of  other  men,  than  a  genu- 
ine example  of  purity  of  life,  if  it  were  to  bo  found,  even  though  it 
should  never  assume  to  intermeddle  with  the  conduct  of  others. 

These  three  circumetanees  contribute  to  corrupt  the  manners,  by 
rendering  some  abuses  more  prominent  than  others,  which  are 
eqnally  or  more  deserving  of  animadversion ;  and  by  investing  the 
last,  and  the  men  who  practice  them,  with  an  air  of  authority 
which  no  ways  belong  to  them.  2d.  The  moral  sense  is  perverted, 
by  making  our  own  uneasiness  and  discontent  the  prime  mover  of 
our  actions.  For  then  it  only  depends  upon  accidental  circum- 
stances, whether  the  individual  shall  plunge  into  dissipation,  be- 
come the  vicrim  of  misguided  ambition,  enlist  in  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiery,  and  throw  himself  into  an  association,  the  novelty  of 
whose  enterprises  will  create  strong  sensation,  and  prevent  the 
mind  from  preying  upon  itself.  3d.  The  judgment  is  obscured  by 
a  failure  to  know  and  to  appreciate  the  very  thing  which  a  being  of 
limited  capacities  is  bound  to  be  acquainted  with;  the  extent  to 
which  he  may  cai'ry  his  exertions,  and  consequently  the  means 
which  should  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  So  that  they  who 
nndertake  to  instruct  and  improve  mankind,  and  who  suppose  that 
the  very  nature  of  their  vocation  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
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public  opinioB,  very  frequently  find  that  they  are  equally  obnoxious 
to  it,  and  that  they  themselves  stand  greatly  in  need  of  instruction 
and  improvement. 

(  The  term  slavery  has  sometimes  an  odious  moaning  attached  to 
Uf  and  yet  it  deserves  very  grave  consideration,  whether  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  we  call  slavery  and  some  other  forms  of 
seiTitude  is  not  for  the  most  part  an  artificial  one.  The  former 
denotes  in  its  highest  degree  the  relation  which  exists  between  mas- 
ter and  ser^'ant,  or  employer  and  employed.  The  immature  facul- 
ties of  children  give  rise  to  a  similar  relation.  The  disabilities  of 
both  a  moral  arid  physical  ciiaracter,  under  which  menial  servants 
and  the  great  body  of  operatives  in  every  civilized  country  labor, 
give  rise  to  the  same  connection.  What  avails  it  to  call  these  by 
the  name  of  free,  if  the  abject  and  straitened  condition  in  which 
they  are  placed  so  benumbs  their  understanding  as  to  give  them 
little  more  latitude  of  action  than  the  slave  proper.  In  an  investi- 
gation of  so  mnch  importance,  it  is  the  thing,  not  the  name,  we  are 
in  search  of.  It  is  true,  it  would  be  infinitely  desirable,  to  cure  all 
these  inequalities  in  a  society  where  servitude  does  not  ostensibly 
exist,  as  well  as  in  one  where  it  is  openly  recogniKcd.  But  in  order 
to  do  this,  we  must  be  able  to  regulate  invariably  the  proportion 
between  capital  and  labor,  which  would  imply  on  the  part  of  the 
legislator  a  complete  control  over  the  laws  which  govern  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Nor  is  it  certain  then  that  we  should  be  able 
to  succeed  ;  since  there  are  so  many  ineijiialities  in  the  faculties,  dis- 
position, and  temperament  of  individuals,  as  to  give  rise  to  every 
conceivable  diversity  of  sagacity  and  exertion,  from  the  feeblest  up 
to  the  most  strenaons  and  energetic. 

It  is  vain  to  say,  that  what  is  tenned  the  institution  of  slavery 
contradicts  the  whole  order  of  Providence ;  for  society  every  where 
exhibits  the  most  enormOHS  disparities  in  the  condition  of  individu- 
als. Nor  is  it  possible  to  conquer  these  disparities  unless  we  abjure 
civilization  and  return  to  a  state  of  barbarism. 

That  one  race  of  men  should  be  inferior  to  another,  is  no  more 
inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  than  that  gi'cat  multi- 
tudes of  the  simeiaceshouH  labor  under  the  greatest  inferiority  and 
disadvantages  m  compaiison  with  their  fellows.  Wo  know  not 
why  it  IS  that  so  nian>  wear  out  life  in  anguish  and  sickness,  nor 
why  a  still  greatti  numl  ci  m-  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  youth. 
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We  arc  only  pennitted  to  conjectvire,  that  if  it  were  not  for  these 
inequalitiefi,  the  little  virtue  which  has  place  ia  the  woild  would 
cease  to  exist  anywhere. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  when  it  is  imposed  upon  the  African 
race,  may  simply  import,  that  inasmuch  as  tie  period  of  infancy 
and  youth  is  in  their  case  protracted  through  the  whole  of  life,  it 
may  be  eminently  advantageous  to  them,  if  a  guardianship  is  cre- 
ated to  watch  over  and  take  care  of  them.  Amiable  and  excellent 
individuals  have  descanted  upon  the  ill  treatment  and  severity  of 
masters.  But  no  one  has  been  bold  enough  to  rise  up  and  toll  us 
all  he  knows.  Domestic  society  in  all  its  relations,  if  if.s  secrets 
were  not  happily  concealed  from  public  observation,  would  as 
often  exhibit  mischiefs  of  the  same  character.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
asserted  that  every  new  country  has  to  a  great  extent  been  p 
by  young  persons  who  at  home  were  suri-ounded  by  ii 
one  kind  or  another  witt  which  they  were  not  satisSed.  There  is 
always  a  limit  at  which  the  most  downright  and  headlong  philan- 
throphy  is  fain  to  halt,  and  that  stopping  place  is  the  inmost 
chamber  of  domestic  life  ;  although  there  it  is  that  the  foundation 
of  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  our  race  is  laid.  It  would  not  do  to 
lift  the  veil  here,  else  it  might  show  us  how  little  genuine  virtue 
exists  ;  and  thus  east  a  blight  over  the  exeitiona  of  philanthropists, 
as  well  as  take  away  from  the  authority  with  which  they  speak.  It 
is  painful  to  think,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  are  driven  to  talk 
much  of  the  defects  of  others,  in  order  to  convey  on  impression 
that  they  are  free  from  any  themselves. 

It  must  never  be  foi^otten,  that  ao  institution  can  stand  up  amid 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  without  partaking  greatly  of  its 
influence.  As  the  species  of  servitude  which  formerly  existed  in 
all  the  European  states  has  been  wonderfully  modified  in  some,  by 
the  surrounding  institutions  and  the  general  amelioration  of  the 
manners,  the  system  of  slavery  which  prevails  in  the  southern  states 
of  the  American  union  has  received  a  still  more  decided  impression 
from  the  same  quarter.  In  the  Eastern  division  of  Europe,  where 
money  rents  arc  unknown,  where  even  the  metayer  plan  of  cultiva- 
tion had  not  been  introduced,  but  the  system  of  serf  labor  is  al- 
most exclusively  established,  the  treatment  which  the  laborers 
receive  is  not  near  so  humane  as  that  of  the  American  sla\cs.  In 
Austria,  the  "  Urbarium  of  Mavia  Theresa"  still  continues  to  be 
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the  "  magna  charta  "  of  the  peasantry.  Kevertlieless  the  ahsoliite 
authority  which  landed  proprietors  exercised  over  them  has  been 
very  imperfectly  removed.  In  1791  the  peasantry  of  Poland  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  new  charter  of  liberties.  But  it  was  only  in 
name,  and  their  condition  has  not  materially  improved.  During 
the  last  half  century,  laws,  customs,  and  manners  have  undcjgone 
a  great  chai^.  But  this  change  is  nowhere  so  perfeptihle  as  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  intelligent 
foreigners  should  have  been  so  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  in  America  is  altogether  more  eligible  than  that  of 
fi'ee  laborers,  even  in  the  western  division  of  Europe.  It  is  im- 
possible to  communicate  an  impulse  to  the  institutions  of  society  in 
one  part,  without  causing  it  to  he  felt  in  every  part.  And  for  a 
very  obvious  reason,  that  every  species  of  moral  influence  acts  upon 
an  institution,  not  as  a  dry  system,  but  goes  to  the  bottom,  and 
affects  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  beings  who  set  it  in 
motion. 

Thus  the  institution  of  slavery,  growing  up  with  the  manners, 
and  partaking  of  the  spirit  which  animates  free  institutions,  may 
be  gradually  so  molded  as  to  acciuire  a  still  more  favorable  charac- 
ter. It  may  become  in  effect  a  mere  branch  of  the  domestic  econo- 
my of  the  household,  differing  from  others  in  no  one  respect,  except 
the  nature  of  the  occupations  to  which  it  is  devoted.  In  the  Roman 
commonwealth  the  treatment  of  slaves  was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
Branding,  the  torture,  slitting  the  ears  and  noses,  and  crucifixion, 
were  employed  for  the  most  trivial  ofiences.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  the  people  who  firet  established  free  institution",  to  introduce 
also  the  only  humane  system  of  slavery  which  has  ever  existed. 

M.  Sismondi,  in  his  Histoiy  of  the  Italian  Eepublics  (v.  7,  p. 
68,  n.)  remarks  that  it  was  not  due  to  Christianity  to  have  abolished 
slavery.  And  he  mentions  several  instances  (v.  8,  pp.  160,  226  and 
157)  where  the  captives  taken  in  the  wars  of  those  republics  were 
indiscriminately  reduced  to  slavery.  And  this  as  late  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  in  the  last  passage  he 
qualifies  the  remark  by  saying:  "  That  it  is  not  to  the  Roman  church 
that  we  should  accord  this  high  praise."  For  Christianity  is  the 
parent  of  philanthropy,  and  the  parent  of  those  institutions  which 
in  America  have  abolished  the  barbarous  system  of  slaveiy  once  in 
vogue,  and  reared  up  an  institution  differing  from  it  to  precisely  the 
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sawie  degree,  tliat  the  politieal  institutions  differ  from  those  of  tie 
European  commonwealths. 

The  influence  of  race  is  a  subject  which  has  recently  engi^ed  the 
attention  of  philosophical  inquirers.  It  may  he  that  the  light  which 
has  been  shetl  upon  it  is  stili  too  imperfect  to  enahle  ns  to  solve  all 
the  difficulties  which  meet  us.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  inquiry  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  single 
circumstance  which  venders  the  inquiry  difficult  in  the  extreme,  both 
as  regards  master  and  slave.  Philanthropists,  in  treating  the  sub- 
ject, desire  to  deal  in  the  most  abstract  propositions  imaginable; 
but  it  is  of  infiaite  importance  to  make  application  of  these  princi- 
ples, in  order  lo  ascertain  whether  they  are  not  limited,  and  qualified 
by  an  extensive  range  of  experience  and  observation.  It  is  certainly 
very  remarkable,  that  Europe  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  continents 
which  has  been  thoroughly  civilized.  And  Europe  is  the  only  one 
which  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Caucasian,  or  ivhite  race.  It 
is  equally  remarkable,  that  throughout  Afiica  no  trace  has  ever  been 
discovered  of  civilization,  except  where  the  white  race  has  pene- 
trated. The  ancient  commonwealths  of  Egypt,  Cyiene,  and  Car- 
thage, were  not,  as  some  people  suppose,  composed  of  Ethiopians. 
They  were  all  three  settlements  from  Arabia,  Ionia,  or  Phenicia. 
The  black  race  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  even  the  faculty  of 
imitating,  so  as  to  build  up  any  institutions  resembling  those  which 
were  transported  to  their  soil.  This  race  still  continues  wrapped  up 
in  that  immovable  state  of  barbarism  and  inertia  which  existed  four 
thousand  years  ago.  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
were  inhabited  by  barbarians  only  two  thousand  years  since;  and 
yet,  through  the  instrumentality  of  causes  which  have  acted  upon 
Afiica,  as  well  as  upon  Europe,  the  latter  has  been  reclaimed,  and 
the  fabric  of  civilization  which  it  has  built  up  exceeds  in  beauty  and 
variety  the  model  from  which  it  was  taken.  According  to  all  the 
laws  which  have  hitherto  governed  the  progress  of  civilization, 
Africa  should  have  been  civilized  as  early  as  Europe.  We  can  give 
no  further  account  why  it  has  not  been,  than  that  there  is  an  inhe- 
rent and  indelible  distinction  between  the  two  races,  which  retains 
one  closely  within  a  certain  limit,  and  permits  the  other  to  spring 
far  beyond  it.  To  deny  the  distinction  is  not  a  mark  of  philan- 
throphy,  but  rather  a  defiance  of  those  laws  which  have  been  imposed 
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by  the  Deity,  and  which  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  his  benevo- 
lence, than  innumerable  physical  and  mental  differences  which  exist 
among  individuals  of  the  same  race. 

The  revolution  in  Hayti  dates  hack  half  a  century:  a  period  of 
BufScieut  duration  to  ascertain  something  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
negro  race.  Two  generations  of  freemen  have  come  upOE  the  stage 
in  that  time.  But  we  can  no  where  discern  any  distinct  trace  of 
European  civilization.  The  inert  and  sluggish  propensities  of  this 
people  have  already  created  habits  which  preclude  all  hope  of  any 
substantial  advancement.  If  they  had  found  the  Island  a  wilder- 
ness, it  would  now  he  covered  with  wigivams.  Instead  of  the  streu- 
ous  industry  which  carries  the  white  man  forward  in  the  march  of 
improvement,  and  makes  him  clear  up  the  forest  with  as  much 
alacrity  aa  if  he  were  subduing  an  empire,  the  negio  is  satisiied  if 
he  can  appropriate  one  or  two  acres  of  land.  All  he  cares  for,  is  to 
obtain  just  enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  animal  life.  He  has  the 
name  of  fi'ecman  only:  for  liberty  is  of  no  account,  unless  it  ab- 
solves us  from  the  yoke  of  our  own  propensities  and  vices,  which 
arc  far  more  galling  and  degrading  than  any  physical  disabilities 
whatever. 

I  differ  with  those  who  suppose  that  the  worst  effects  of  emancipa- 
tion will  be  disclosed  immediately.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
they  will  he  developed  very  gradually,  and  that  the  impedimenis  to 
the  introduction  of  order  and  industry  among  the  blacks  will  be- 
come more  instead  of  less  formidable,  with  the  progress  of  time. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  new  system,  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  the  novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  the  blacks  found  them- 
selves placed,  infused  for  a  time  an  unwonted  ardor  and  alacrity 
into  their  exertions.  But  this  soon  died  away.  They  have  fallen 
back  into  their  natural  apathy.  It  is  impossible  to  induce  a  race  to 
make  strenuous  exertions  to  better  their  condition,  when  they  are 
satisfied  with  a  mere  garden  patch  to  sustain  animal  life.  In  the 
small  islands  of  Earhadoes,  and  Antigua,  where  there  is  hardly  a 
foot  of  uncultivated  land,  they  have  been  obliged  to  labor.  But 
in  Jamaica,  where  a  great  proportion  of  tlie  soil  is  still  uncleared, 
and  where  consequently  it  has  been  an  easy  matter  for  the  negroes 
to  obtain  one  or  two  acres  apiece,  they  manifest  the  same  disposition 
as  in  Hayti,  to  squat  themselves  down,  and  to  drag  out  a  mere  ani- 
mal existence.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  plan  of  importing 
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laborers  from  abroad  was  at  one  time  seriously  agitated  in  Great 
Biitain,  nay,  carried,  into  effect ;  nor  that  after  being  abandoned  it 
should  again  be  revived  at  the  present  moment.  The  experiment 
so  far  has  been  anything  but  successful.  It  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible to  train  this  emasculatxid  race  to  the  hardy  and  vigorous  in- 
dustry of  the  white  man.  To  have  made  slaves  of  thorn  originally, 
was  a  deep  injustice.  To  introduce  them  into  the  society  of  whites, 
and  to  leave  them  to  contend  with  beings  so  greatly  their  superiors, 
is  a  still  more  flagrant  injustice.  Even  if  there  were  not  an  in- 
contestible  distinction  between  the  two  races,  still  if  there  is  a  total 
defect  of  sympathy,  arising  from  causes  which  it  is  impossible  to 
remove,  all  efforts  to  melt  them  into  one  people  must  fail.  The 
statesman  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  all  those  secondary  principles 
which  are  planted  in  our  nature,  and  which  exercise  so  wide  and 
permanent  an  influence  upon  human  conduct.  He  must  make  al- 
lowance for  them,  as  the  mechanic  does  for  the  operation  of  fiiction. 
If  he  fixed  his  attention  exclusively  upon  certain  primary  laws, 
which  do  indeed  lie  at  the  foundation  of  human  society,  but  which 
are  so  greatly  modified  in  their  operation,  he  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
every  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  No  one  supposes  that  the  prejudices  of  kindred  can  be  con- 
quered, or  if  it  were  possible,  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  society.  They  constitute  an  important  part  of  our  structure, 
and  are  no  more  to  be  disregarded  than  are  those  general  principles 
which  rule  over  extensive  associations  of  men.  Yet  the  affections 
of  kindred  confine  our  attention  and  views  withia  a  very  narrow 
circle,  and  consequently  modify  all  our  conduct  beyond  that  circle. 
The  same  analogy  is  visible  throughout  the  whole  economy  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  therefore  the  part  of  sound  wisdom  to  gather 
up  all  these  inequalities,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  appropriate  place. 
The  philanthropic  association  which  planned  the  colony  atLiberia 
were  fully  aware  of  the  tmth  of  these  principles.  They,  therefore, 
made  it  a  fundamental  regulation  that  white  people  should  not  be 
permitted  to  settle  there.  One  can  easily  conceive  that  immense 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
white  race.  But  this  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  that  influence 
would  be  of  the  most  imexceptionable  character.  And  as  it  is  not 
allowable  to  make  this  supposition,  wise  and  disceming  men  have 
determined  to  effect  a  complete  separation  of  the  two  races.     The 
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settlement  at  Liberia  is  one  of  the  most  rcmarkaljle  scliemes  in 
which  human  enterprise  has  engaged  ;  even  in  an  age  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  noble  and  genetons  undei-takings.  Bat  the 
philanthropy  which  planned  it  was  obliged  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  distinction  of  race,  as  constituting  one  of  those  secondary- 
principles  of  out  nature  which  influence  human  conduct  in  spite  of 
oJl  that  we  can  do. 

We  may  say  that  a  difference  of  color,  and  of  physical  organiza- 
tion, are  to  be  regarded  as  accidental  circumstances  only.  But  ac- 
cidental circumstances  exercise  a  very  wide  influence  upon  the  ac- 
tions of  men.  The  particular  period  when  we  were  bom,  the 
institntions  under  which  we  live,  the  country  which  bounds  our 
views  and  engages  our  patriotism,  were  all  of  them  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, originally.  But  as  soon  as  they  exist,  they  cease  to 
be  accidents,  or  subject  to  our  will.  We  may  have  been  bom  at 
another  period  of  the  world,  or  in  another  country ;  have  been  nur- 
tured under  totally  different  institutions,  when  our  habits,  our  char- 
acter, and  our  whole  scheme  of  thought  would  have  taken  a  different 
direction.  If  in  all  those  particulars,  our  lot  has  been  most  fortu- 
nate, let  nsuse  our  privil^es  discreetly,  and  not  trample  under  foot 
the  blessings  we  enjoy,  because  we  cannot  mend  the  works  of  the 
Deity,  according  to  our  own  crude  conceptious. 

As  the  distinction  of  color  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  climate, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  meaning  was  intended  to  be 
attached  to  it.  Doubtless,  it  was  intended  to  signify  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  intellectual  structure  of  the  two  races  ;  and  that  it 
is  the  part  of  true  wisdom,  therefore,  to  keep  thorn  apart.  The 
physical  make  and  constitution  of  individuals  of  the  same  race  are 
frequently  of  so  great  consequence  as  to  give  a  coloring  to  the 
whole  of  life,  and  to  stamp  an  impression  upon  their  conduct  in 
spite  of  themselves. 

There  is  one  class  of  philanthropists,  who  would  have  us  con- 
sider men  as  merely  disembodied  spirits,  and  as  entirely  freed  from 
the  incumbrance  of  matter ; — a  generous  error,  if  the  narrow  and 
one-sided  views  in  which  it  originates  did  not  lead  to  consequences 
of  an  entirely  opposite  tendency,  and  afford  a  striking  example  of 
the  untiring  operation  of  the  lower  part  of  our  nature,  upon  those 
who  fancy  they  are  the  most  completely  lifted  above  it,  Wc  are  never 
more  in  danger  of  sensualizing  our  whole  being,  than  when  we  be- 
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lieve  we  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  illumination.  The  found- 
er of  the  Moravian  sect  wished  to  introduce  some  of  the  obscene 
rites  which  are  practiced  in  the  Brahminical  religion  of  Hindostan. 
The  qiiakers  of  New  England,  at  an  early  period,  entered  the  places 
of  public  worship  and  danced  stark  naked.  It  is  hut  the  other  day, 
that  an  association  of  perfectionists  was  announced  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  proclaimed  the  right  and  the  duty  to  practice  pro- 
miscuous concubinage.  It  requires  hut  one  step  of  false  and  detes- 
table reasoning,  to  stride  over  the  gulf  which  separates  virtue  from 
vice.  If  we  have  attained  perfection,  there  is  no  way  of  manifest- 
ing it  so  decisive,  as  to  practice  al!  the  things  which  are  denominated 
vices,  in  order  to  prove  that  we  are  incapable  of  contamination  from 

It  has  been  predicted  that  when  the  population  of  the  southern 
states  of  the  American  union  h  tt  1  i.e  t  J  gree  of  den- 
sity, slavery  will  disappear.  It  m  k  I !  1  r,  that  the 
existence  of  the  institution  has  h  h  tl  t  \  p  led  upon  the 
greater  or  less  compactness  of  th  j  p  1  t  n  It  ted  in  the 
holy  land,  in  India,  and  in  Ital}  f  t  fte  th  population 
had  reached  its  maximum.  A  1  th  th  1  d  t  lisappeared 
from  the  northern  states  of  Am  d  f  m  m  t  f  the  Euro- 
pean communities,  while  the  p  i  1  t  j  th  In  Eng- 
land, the  final  blow  which  was  j,  t  th  1 1  t  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  when  the  population  of  the 
whole  island  was  not  greater  than  that  of  the  two  states  of  New 
York  and  Ohio,  at  the  present  time. 

Tliere  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  at  this  period  is  cal- 
culated to  have  great  influence  upon  the  existence  of  the  institution. 
The  present  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  commercial  age 
which  has  been  known.  Nations  do  not  live  within  themselves  as 
formerly.  Each  is  striving  to  produce  as  large  an  amount  of  sur- 
plus commodities  as  possible,  in  order  to  exchange  them  for  the 
superfluity  of  other  nations.  And  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
labor  of  the  freeman  is,  as  a  general  rale,  more  efficient  than  that  of 
the  slave,  a  nation  which  employs  slave  laboi',  will  labor  under  great 
disadvantages  when  it  goes  into  the  market  of  the  world,  and  finds 
that  the  price  of  every  species  of  produce,  which  is  not  a  monoply 
one,  is  regulated  by  the  supply  of  those  nations  which  obtain  it  at  the 
least  cost.     The  nation  which  employs  the  cheapest  labor  will  com- 
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mand  the  market.  It  may  be  true,  therefore,  as  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  that  when  the  population  of  the  southern 
states  of  America  has  acquired  a  certain  density,  the  labor  of  slaves 
will  be  less  profitable  than  that  of  freemen.  And  when  this  is  the 
case  it  would  seem,  still  proceeding  upon  general  principles,  that 
the  slaveholders  will  be  the  persons  chiefly  instrumental  in  effecting 
the  abolition  of  the  institution. 

But  lest  we  should  proceed  too  fast,  there  are  here  a  good  many 
things  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  When  we  talk  of 
the  density  of  the  population  in  a  region  where  slaves  already  con- 
stitute a  great  proportion  of  the  laborers,  we  must  mean  a  density 
occasioned  by  the  inulti plication  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  merely 
of  the  freemen.  Our  calculations,  therefore  must  be  fouaded  «pon 
the  supposition  that  the  community  will  be  able  to  avail  itself  of 
the  labor  of  those  who  have  been  emancipated,  to  the  same  extent 
as  before,  and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  finding  their  exer- 
tions more  strenuons  and  effective  than  ever.  This  at  once  lays 
open  the  source  of  all  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  For  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  labor 
of  the  free  black  will  be  more,  or  even  as  productive  as  the  black 
when  a  slave  1  I  imagine  that  the  reverse  is  the  case :  and  that 
although  the  labor  of  the  white  man,  when  free,  is  altogether  more 
efficient  than  when  ho  is  a  slave,  precisely  the  contrary  is  the  case 
with  the  negro.  None  of  these  difficulties  attended  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Europe.  Freemen  and  slaves  were  of  the  same  race ; 
and  the  last,  after  they  were  emancipated,  slid  by  an  easy  process 
into  the  position  of  the  first.  Maryland  and  Kentncky  may  abolish 
slavery,  but  the  effect  will  be  not  so  much  to  get  rid  of  slavery  as 
to  get  rid  of  the  African  race  altogether.  Persons  born  after  a  cer- 
tain period  will  be  declared  free,  and  in  the  intermediate  period,  the 
slaves  who  might  give  birth  to  this  race  of  fi-eemen  will  be  disposed 
of  in  the  southern  market.  The  number  of  slaves  in  New  York,  at 
the  first  census  of  the  United  States,  was  more  than  twenty-one 
thousand.  The  number  of  colored  persons  in  the  state  should  now 
be  somewhere  about  eighty  thousand,  if  the  increase  was  only  equal 
to  that  of  the  slaves  :  and  this  independently  of  the  great  number  of 
colored  freemen  and  fugitives  from  labor,  who  have  gone  from  the 
southern  states.  The  aggi'cgate  number  of  colored  fi'cemen  should 
have  been  greatly  above  one  hundred  thousand.     But  the  census  of 
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1840  makes  it  fifty  thousand  and  twenty -seven.  Either  a  great 
part  of  the  original  stock  of  slaves  have  heen  sold,  or  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  are  singularly  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  this  portion  of  the  population. 

The  efforts  which  any  class  of  men  will  put  forth  for  the  purpose 
of  tottering  their  condition,  will  he  in  proportion  to  their  own  ideas 
of  the  standard  of  comfort,  not  to  the  notions  which  other  people 
have  formed  of  it.  If  the  man  is  endowed  with  strong  moral  energy, 
his  exertions  will  be  vigorous.  The  circle  of  his  hopes  and  desires 
will  be  enlat^ed.  It  requires  but  little  food  and  raiment  to  satisfy 
our  mere  animal  wants,  and  little  toil,  therefore,  if  these  are  all 
which  bound  our  exertions.  It  is  the  disposition  to  go  beyond  this 
limit,  the  desire  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  enjoyment,  and  not  merely 
some  of  the  things  which  administer  to  enjoyment  in  its  lowest 
form,  that  has  given  occasion  to  that  immense  mass  of  industry 
which  is  now  wielded,  and  which  has  covered  Europe  and  North 
America  with  thriving  and  powerful  communities. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  American  negroes,  on  being  emanci- 
pated, will  fall  into  the  inert  and  sluggish  habits  which  characterize 
their  race  throughout  Africa,  in  Jamaica,  in  Hayti ;  that  they  will 
be  content  with  a  few  acres  of  ground,  npou  which  to  seat  them- 
selves, and  to  vegetate  in  a  condition  little  above  that  of  the  brates, 
we  cannot  make  the  same  calculations  as  if  the  country  were  peo- 
pled by  the  white  race  alone.  The  population  may  be  numerically 
dense,  and  yet  in  reality  thin.  And  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  making  the  supposition.  All  histoiy  bears  witness  to  the 
existence  in  the  Ethiopian  of  a  character  totally  dissimilar  to  that 
of  the  white  man.  And  the  former,  equally  with  the  last,  is  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  fact.  "Black  man  is  nothing  by  the  side 
of  white  man,"  was  the  exclamation,  says  Mr.  Park,  of  the  negroes, 
on  witnessing  some  very  indifferent  exhibitions  of  skill  at  Pisania. 

This  then  is  the  great  difficulty  which  is  to  be  encountered  in  the 
United  States.  Tliei'e  is  no  doubt,  but  what  the  labor  of  the  white 
mau,  when  free,  is  more  productive  than  if  he  were  a  slave,  and  this 
whether  the  population  is  dense  or  thia.  But  the  revei-se  is  the  ease 
with  the  negro.  His  services,  when  placed  under  the  contvoUing 
guidance  of  the  white  man,  may  be  I'eadered  very  valuable,  but  when 
left  to  himself  he  invariably  falls  into  habits  totally  incompatible 
with  strenuoas  and  vigorous  exertion.    I  remember  a  few  years  ago 
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remarking  to  an  intelligent  individual,  who  was  actiTo  in  promoting 
the  formation  of  a  Fourier  association,  that  the  great  ohjection  to  the 
plan  of  a  system  of  common  lahor  and  property  was  that  it  de- 
stroyed the  incentives  to  exertion.  His  reply  was  a  sensible  one. 
He  said  he  did  not  suppose  it  would  answer  as  a  general  rule  for 
society,  but  that  from  long  observation  he  had  heeome  acquainted 
with  a  fact,  perhaps  new,  but  one  of  great  interest  and  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  individual :  that  there  are  always  a  number  of 
persons  scattered  through  the  community,  who,  from  causes  difficult 
to  discern  or  explain,  felt  themselves  to  be  too  feeble  and  inert  to 
take  the  management  of  any  business  into  their  own  hands,  and 
more  particularly  their  own  business ;  that  such  persons  would  show 
themselves  alert  and  active  in,  attending  to  the  affau's  of  others,  but 
lost  their  self  command,  and  labored  under  a  confusion  of  judgment, 
as  soon  as  they  set  about  managing  their  own.  Ho  maintained  that 
it  was  to  relieve  this  class  of  persons  from  the  weight  which  con- 
stantly hung  over  them,  and  which  cast  a  blight  over  all  their  exer- 
tions, that  such  associations  were  formed  :  that  they  constituted  the 
exception,  not  the  rule  for  society.  And  is  it  at  all  incredible,  or 
inconsistent  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  that  qualities  which 
are  inherent  in  numbers  of  individuals  of  our  own  race,  should  be- 
long to  an  entire  race.  Are  the  members  of  Fourier  associations 
withdiawn  from  the  pale  of  humanity  on  that  account  ?  No  more 
than  is  the  African  race. 

There  is  nothing  which  the  human  mind  so  much  delights  in  as 
to  generalize  its  ideas.  The  faculty  of  doing  so  is  the  highest  which 
belongs  to  man.  To  be  able  to  deduce  a  great  truth  from  a  given 
number  of  facts,  is  alike  flattering  to  human  ambition,  and  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  general  knowledge.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  of  great  advantage,  the  un- 
skilKul  and  imperfect  use  of  it  is  often  of  exceeding  detriment  both 
to  morals  and  knowledge.  To  fasten  upon  a  few  isolated  facts, 
or  upon  facts  ever  so  numerous,  and  to  bind  them  together  in  the 
same  class  with  other  facts  to  which  they  bear  some  resemblance,  but 
from  which  they  disagree  substantially,  is  not  in  any  degree  to  sub- 
serve the  cause  of  knowledge ,  and  if  our  eflorfs  are  desigmd  to 
have  an  application  to  the  pTactic%l  attiirs  of  men  they  denote 
something  worse  than  an  error  oi  judgment  Ihcy  are  noxious 
and  mischievous  in  the  extreme  But  it  13  this  extreme  fonlnoss 
26 
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for  constructing  general  propositions,  this  worship  of  abstract  ideas, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  which  constittites  the  besetting  sin  of 
very  many  of  the  associations  which  have  sprung  up  recently.  Be- 
cause some  people  an?  exceedingly  good  and  benevolent,  perfecti- 
bility is  possible.  Because  some  men  are  not  so  active  and  enetgetic, 
when  working  alone  as  when  united  into  an  association,  all  laen 
should  be  herded  together  in  associations.  Because  the  white  and 
the  black  man  have  one  generic  name,  from  that  name  arc  deduced 
the  most  absolute  and  sweeping  propositions. 

Bnt  in  the  event  of  the  whites  multiplying  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  fill  np  all  the  occupations  of  society,  to  become  the  sole  opera- 
tives and  agricultural  laborers  every  where,  what  will  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blacks?  They  would  be  gradually  deprived  of  their 
little  possessions,  which  would  become  more  and  more  valuable 
with  the  increasing  density  of  tlie  population.  The  whites  would 
have  the  means  lo  purchase  tliem,  and  the  blacks  would  be  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  sell.  Or  if  we  suppose  that  a  considerable 
number  continued  in  the  employments  in  which  they  were  engaged 
before  their  emancipation,  what  still  are  their  prospects  ?  The  ac- 
counts which  we  have  of  the  abject  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
in  Europe,  are  enough  to  sicken  the  heart,  and  almost  to  cause 
minds  which  are  not  poweifully  fortified  by  reflection,  to  despair  of 
the  cause  of  humanity.  A  vigorous  writer,  in  the  Boston  Quarterly 
Eeview  for  1840,  on  surveying  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
the  white  laborer  is  doomed  by  the  operation  of  the  inexoi'able  laws 
of  population,  concludes  that  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  evils  of  slavery, 
when  American  slaves  are  placed  in  a  far  more  eligible  condition 
than  any  class  of  European  kborers;  that  there  arc  certain  mischiefs 
in  the  social  organization  of  eveiy  free  community  as  now  consti- 
tuted, and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  enlightened  men  and  lovers 
of  humanity  to  probe  the  miwbief  to  the  root.  And  be  proposes, 
that  the  property  of  all  deieased  peisons  should  fall  to  the  state  to 
be  distributed  among  the  popiditicn  The  views  which  this  writer 
took  of  the  condition  of  the  Ion  er  ilasses  was,  for  the  most  part, 
cofTect;  but  the  remedy  he  proposes  would  be  utterly  powerless. 
If,  however,  there  is  among  all  intelligent  observers,  such  an  unani- 
mous opinion  as  lo  the  abject  condition  of  the  whit«  laboi'ev,  when 
the  population  has  attained  a  certain  density,  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  African,  when  he  is  placed  in  close  and  death-like  en- 
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counter  with  beings  so  greatly  his  superior  ?  If  tliat  pariod  were 
suddenly  to  come  upon  us  now,  the  most  extraordinary  revelation 
would  take  place  in  the  opinions  of  philanthropists.  They  would 
take  ground  precisely  opposite  to  that  which  they  now  occupy. 
They  would  cry  out  against  the  cruelty  and  injustice  which  would 
be  done  to  the  blacks  by  emancipating  them  ;  they  woiild,  if  true  to 
their  principles,  inculcate  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  guardianship, 
the  yoke  of  which  would  then  be  so  easy  and  bo  desirable  to  bear. 

The  probability  is,  that  the  same  fate  which  has  overtaken  the 
Indian  race  would  be  that  of  the  negroes.  The  process  of  extinction 
wonid  be  more  gradual ;  but  it  would  be  sui'e.  The  Ethiopian  dis- 
appeared before  the  n  a  ch  of  civiliaation  in  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Car- 
thage. 4.nd  tl  e  n  ore  thorough  civilization  of  the  United  States 
would  ass  redly  1    ng  iboitt  the  same  result. 

It  is  e¥  dent  tl  that  difSculties  of  the  greatest  magnitude  sur- 
round th  s  quest  o  Now,  there  are  few  obstacles  which  a  powerful 
and  enli  Jtened  people  cannot  overcome,  if  it  can  bo  made  to  see 
them  clearly.  But  long  familiarity  with  the  institution  of  slavery, 
is  apt  to  beget  partial  and  indistinct  views  among  slaveholders,  as 
well  as  among  abolitionists.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  danger 
that  the  blacks  will  ever  gain  the  ascendency.  They  never  succeeded 
in  expelling  the  whites  who  founded  so  many  commonwealths  on 
the  Barbary  coast.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  themselves  driven 
to  the  wall.  And  what  has  been  the  fortune  of  commuuitiesfounded 
by  an  Asiatic  race,  will  be  the  fortune  of  those  which  have  been 
founded  by  the  Anglo-Norman  race  in  the  United  States.  Insur- 
rections would  take  place  among  the  liberated  blacks.  And  they 
would  be  quelled.  But  humanity  recoils  from  contemplating  the 
stem  an  inexorable  justice,  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  out  in  so 
terrible  an  emergency. 

Two  alternatiiea  seem  to  present  themselves:  to  transport  the 
African  race  bodily  to  some  other  country,  or  to  retain  them  in 
their  present  condition.  The  fii-st  would  be  literally  a  gigantic 
undertaking ;  or  rather,  we  may  regard  it  as  an  impracticable  one. 
Independently  of  the  ■violent  shock  given  to  every  species  of  indus- 
try, by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  such  a  multitude  of  laborers,  the 
expense  would  surpass  the  resources  of  the  slave  states,  even  if  those 
resources  were  unaffected  by  the  deduction  of  such  an  immense  mass 
of  labor  from  the  soil.     Tlie  mere  cost  of  removal  would  completely 
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exhaust  them.  To  transport  a  numlier  sufficient  to  keep  down  the 
annual  increase,  and  to  continue  this  plan  until  the  country  were 
emptied,  would  be  heyond  the  ability  of  the  southern  states.  The 
Moors  of  Spain,  and  the  Huguenots  of  Franco,  were  expelled,  not 
I'emoved,  And  the  expulsion  in  neither  instance  was  anything  like 
complete.  Tlio  Moors  and  Huguenots  had  effects  to  take  with  them, 
to  enahle  them  to  begin  life  again.  The  first  had  a  kindred  race  on 
the  neighboring  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  were  glad  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  second  were  welcomed  in  eveiy  protestant  com- 
munity throughout  the  globe.  The  state  incurred  no  expense.  It 
lost  a  body  of  valuable  citizens;  but  the  laws  of  population  soon 
filled  np  the  void.  These  cases  differ  widely  from  the  present.  Not 
that  the  analogy  fails  in  every  particular,  but  that  when  we  sum  up 
the  difficulties  on  both  sides,  they  are  incomparably  greater  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other. 

If  then  it  is  impossible  to  melt  the  two  races  into  one;  if  to  trans- 
port one  of  them  is  impracticable,  and  to  emancipate  it  would  be  an 
act  of  injustice  and  inhumanity,  there  is  but  one  alternative:  to  re- 
tain the  institution  of  slavery.  We  are  never  masters  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  were  bom.  We  may  desire  a  change 
in  every  one  of  them,  But  the  wise  and  inscrutable  decrees  of 
Providence  have  ordered  otherwise,  and  we  can  in  no  way  fall  in 
with  its  designs  so  completely,  as  by  accommodating  ourselves  to 
difficulties  which  cannot  be  surmounted  ;  in  other  words,  by  acting 
up  to  the  rule  of  right,  in  every  situation  in  which  we  may  be  placed, 
and  this  not  merely  where  our  duties  are  plain,  but  where  they  lead 
us  over  a  dark  and  difficult  way.  To  attempt  to  beat  down  an  in- 
stitution, because  we  were  not  consulted  as  to  its  establishment,  is 
to  an'ogate  an  authority  which  does  not  belong  to  us.  But  we  may 
convert  that  institution  into  an  instrument  of  good.  We  may  ap- 
ply to  it  the  same  rules  of  justice  and  humanity  which  are  applicable 
to  every  other  part  of  the  economy  of  society. 

The  men  of  the  south  find  themselves  bom  under  an  institution 
which  they  had  no  hand  in  creating — which  their  fathers  did  not 
assist  in  building  wp,  but  vehemently  protested  against  when  it  was 
introduced  by  the  mother  country.  Their  course  is  plain.  If  it 
cannot  bo  removed,  to  employ  the  same  judgment  and  disci'etion  in 
the  management  of  it,  as  are  due  to  every  other  institution  which  is 
placed  beyond  their  control.    The  lelalioa  of  pai'ent  and  child  is  the 
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most  cKtansive  an(i  important  which  exists.  The  relation  is  differ- 
ent in  degree,  hnt  not  in  kind,  from  that  of  master  and  slave.  Pa- 
rents, by  harshness  and  severity,  may,  and  probahly  in  great  num- 
bers of  instances  actually  do,  cause  the  fairest  and  gentlest  virtues 
to  wither  in  the  blossom,  when,  Ijy  tender  and  judicious  treatment, 
they  may  have  reared  men  and  women,  who  woold  have  been  orna- 
ments to  society.  And  although  all  our  exertions  to  produce  a  dif- 
erent  conduct  may  be  of  no  avail,  although  we  may  not  even  have 
the  right  to  intei-medtlle  with  the  private  relations  of  others,  yet  the 
duty  of  parents  to  act  otherwise,  stands  as  firm  and  unalterable  as, 
ever,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  crosses  to  which 
tliey  are  subject  in  the  management  of  their  household.  Precisely 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  master.  Great  numbers  of  parents,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  are  compelled  to  make  use  of  the  labor  of 
their  children,  in  tillage,  in  manufactures,  in  every  species  of  em- 
ployment. A  very  large  proportion,  in  densely  peopled  countries, 
do  actually  task  them  to  occupations,  the  recital  of  which  makes  us 
shudder.  And  if  this  be  an  evil  inseparable  from  the  density  of  the 
population,  so  that  all  efforts  to  extirpate  it  will  be  ineffectual,  it 
affords  another  example  of  those  uncontrollable  circumstances  under 
which  we  were  involuntarily  born ;  but  one  which  far  surpasses 
in  magnitude  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  has  hitherto  existed  in 
the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   JUDICIAL    POWER. 

Mo^ffTESQriEiT  has  said,  that  the  jndiciary  is  the  weakest  of  the 
three  departments  of  the  government.  There  are  few  general  max- 
ims which  do  not  admit  of  some  limitation — there  is  hardly  one 
which  does  not  demand  this  limitation  in  order  to  he  true.  The 
observation  of  Montesquieu  is  perfectly  coiTect,  in  reference  to  some 
particular  forms  of  government.  In  hei'editary  monarchy,  where 
the  executive  is  a  self-existing  authority,  from  which  all  appoint- 
ments flow ;  in  an  aristocracy,  where  the  legislative  and  executive  au- 
thority is  condensed  in  a  body  of  nohles,  the  judicial  power  is  necessa- 
rily feeble.  But  in  a  democratic  republic,  where  the  legislative  and 
executive  power  is  strictly  bounded  on  all  sides,  the  judicial  may  he- 
come  a  very  imposing  department.  Its  relative  if  not  its  absolute 
strength  is  then  increased,  for  while  the  other  two  departments  have 
been  deprived  of  some  of  their  most  important  attributes,  the  judi- 
cial power  retains  very  nearly  the  same  position  and  character  which 
it  before  held.  It  even  seems  to  possess  a  disproportionate  sliare  of 
importance,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  some  of  the  state 
constitutions  of  America  have  substituted  the  tenure  of  a  term  of 
years,  in  the  place  of  a  tenure  for  life.  By  so  doing,  the  great  princi- 
ple of  responsibility  is  applied  to  all  the  departments  indiscrimi- 
nately. As  the  power  of  impeaching  the  chief  magistrate,  and  of 
punishing  in  some  way  equally  effectual  the  various  administrative 
officers  of  the  government,  is  not  deemed  a  sufficient  i-eason  why 
thoy  should  hold  their  places  for  life,  it  has  not  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient with  regard  to  the  judges. 
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THb  judiciary  docs  not  deal  so  diiectly  nor  so  frequently  with  po- 
litical questions,  as  do  the  other  departments.  But  it  does  some- 
times deal  with  th3m,  and  that  too  definitively  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
it  extends  its  authority  over  a  vast  multitude  of  private  transac- 
tions, many  of  which  receive  a  hue,  more  or  less  distinct,  from  the 
political  disputes  of  the  day,  If  then  the  judges  are  appointed  for 
life,  they  may  have  the  ability  to  act  upon  society,  both  inwardly 
and  oatwardly,  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  departments. 
For  when  wc  talk  of  political  authority,  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  abstract  power  which  belongs  to  the  body,  and  the  active 
authority  which  may  be  wielded  by  the  members.  If,  for  instance, 
the  tleputies  to  the  legislature  are  never  the  same  for  any  two  suc- 
cessive years,  while  the  judges  are  elected  for  life ;  then,  although 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  state  may  be  over  so  great,  yet  still 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  judges  may  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  deputies. 

Courts  of  jnstice  may  well  be  described  as  an  institution  framed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  private 
war.  The  legislature  is  well  fitted  to  make  general  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  people,  and  the  executive  to  keep  watch  over  the 
public  safety.  But  without  the  instniraentality  of  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals, which  act  in  detail  and  not  merely  in  the  gross,  society 
■would  be  a  prey  to  perpetual  civil  dissensions.  Disputes  between 
private  individuals  are  occuiTences  of  every  day.  The  manifold  re- 
lations which  men  have  to  each  other  in  a  thriving  and  cultivated 
society,  multiply  them  greatly.  These  disputes  have  relation  to  the 
most  valuable  interests  of  society  ;  life,  liberty,  and  property.  And 
to  have  devised  a  mode  by  which  they  may  bo  quietly  appeased,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  modei'n  civilization.  In  a  state 
of  imperfect  civilization,  the  quarrels  of  individualfa  frequently  as- 
sume a  formidable  shape,  and  become  matters  of  the  gi'avest  public 
interest.  The  injured  parties  interest  first  their  relatives  and  friends, 
then  the  neighborhood,  and  finally  whole  districts  of  country  are 
involved  in  the  ferment.  A  dispute  respecting  the  boundary  of 
lands,  or  a  mere  personal  trespass,  is  kindled  into  a  furious  insur- 
rection, which  nothing  but  a  military  force  can  subdue.  An  insti- 
tution, therefore,  which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  evil,  and  talces  up 
each  case  as  it  arises,  separately  and  in  detail,  and  which  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  inspire  a  very  general  confidence  in  its  impartiality 
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and  integrity,  necessarily  occupies  a  verj'  important  place  in  the 
complicated  apparatus  of  gOYernmeiit. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  successive  steps  Ly  which  the  practice  of 
private  war  has  been  finally  put  down ;  how,  from  the  most  con- 
fused and  discordant  eleraents,  a  regular  system  for  administering 
justice  has  sprung  into  existence.  The  trial  by  ordeal  and  judicial 
combat  which  make  such  a  figure  in  the  codes  of  the  European 
states,  at  an  early  period,  were  the  first  rude  attempts  to  mitigate 
the  custom  of  private  war.  There  may  be  said  to  he  this  natural 
foundation  for  the  combat,  that  al!  ignorant  people,  when  they  are 
offended,  immediately  feel  like  fighting  ;  and  for  the  ordeal,  that  all 
superstitious  people  have  faith  in  the  determination  by  lot.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake,  as  an  admirable  writer*  has  remarked, 
to  suppose  that  these  customs  were  calculated  to  fortify  or  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  private  war.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  de- 
signed to  have  an  opposite  effect.  The  legislator  said  to  the  injured 
party  ;  if  you  insist  upon  revenging  yourself,  you  shall  at  any  rat* 
do  it  according  to  certain  forms,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  public. 
The  secret  pursuit,  the  midnight  murder  of  an  enemy,  were  thence- 
forth put  an  end  to.  The  pecuniary  composition  was  a  step  still 
further  in  advance.  Although  at  first  it  was  at  tie  election  of  the 
injured  party  whether  he  would  accept  it ;  in  time  it  came  to  be  ab- 
solutely binding  upon  him.  And  thus  the  practice  of  even  regu- 
lated warfare  was  completely  chocked.  When  we  read,  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  European  codes,  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  of  judicial  com- 
bat, and  of  the  "  wehrgeld,"  we  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  anomalies 
in  the  history  of  society,  of  which  no  just  and  satisfactory  account 
can  be  given.  They  were  undoubtedly  relics  of  a  custom  stili  more 
barbarous  ;  bnt  the  true  view  is  to  consider  them  as  the  first  ieeble 
efforts  which  were  made  to  rid  the  comraunitj'  of  the  practice  of 
private  war.  The  duel  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  private  assasi- 
nation ;  and  in  progress  of  time  the  relations  of  the  murdei'ed  man 
were  compelled  to  receive  a  pecuniary  compensation,  instead  of  re- 
venging themselves  by  the  murder  of  the  criminal,  or  his  family. 

Although  the  pecuniary  mulct  excites  surprise,  when  we  read  of 
it  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 'it  has  notwithstanding  occupied  a 
considerable  place  in  the  criminal  codes  of  some  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened modem  states.     In  that  of  Ohio,  passed  so  late  as  1809,  it 

"Guiiot's   "  CiyiliiafioQ  Francais,"  1.  p.  8G3. 
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makes  a  part  of  the  punislinient  of  every  felony  extept  fgur.  There 
was  this  difficulty  attending  this  syslem,  under  the  Salio  and  Ripiia- 
rian.  laws,  that  the  delinquent  having  no  property  might  he  unahle 
to  pay  the  fine.  What  then  shoidd  he  done  ?  Montesquieu  says, 
that  he  was  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  the  injured  party- 
was  permitted  to  redress  the  wrong.  But  this  was  not  the  coarse 
resorted  to  hy  oil  the  German  nations.  Some  of  them  imposed  out- 
lawry, banishment,  transportation,  or  slavery.  The  laws  of  Ohio 
avoided  the  awkward  predicament  of  the  Salic  and  fiipnavian  codes, 
hy  combining  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  with  that  of  tie  fine ;  so 
that  the  maximum  of  the  first  would  alone  be  snfRcient,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  criminal  made  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  the 
fine.  The  existence  of  the  pecuniary  composition  in  the  American 
laws,  and  in  the  Saxon,  Salic,  and  Ripuarian  codes,  marks  two 
totally  different  states  of  society.  In  tlie  la^t  it  denoted  a  feeble 
effort  to  get  rid  of  the  lawless  violence  which  every  where  prevailed: 
but  in  the  other  it  was  a  step  from  one  regular  mode  of  procedure 
to  another  still  more  regular,  but  more  humane  and  judicious.  In 
other  words,  it  constituted  the  transition  state  ftom  the  system  of 
capital  punishments  to  the  scheme  of  penitentiary  discipline.  There 
was  another  diffeience  still  more  striking.  The  Germanic  trihes 
held  fast  to  the  notion  that  a  crime  was  an  offense  against  an  indi- 
vidual. They  were  not  able  to  raise  themselves  to  the  higher  con- 
ception, that  it  was  an  offense  against  society,  much  less  that  it  was 
an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  God.  Hence  the  fine  was  never  so 
high  but  numbers  to  whom  revenge  was  sweet  could  afford  to  pay 
it ;  hence  also  it  was  not  paid  to  the  state,  but  was  given  to 
the  injured  person,  or  in  case  of  homicide,  to  the  relations  of  the 


The  whole  course  of  modern  jurisprudence  runs  counter  to  such 
ideas.  A  crime  is  not  merely  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  pri- 
vate rights  but  as  a  violation  of  the  great  rules  of  morality,  so  much 
BO,  that  the  private  injui-y  in  the  most  flagrant  cases  is  merged  in 
the  public  offense.  For  it  is  the  chief  design  of  legislators,  at  the 
present  day,  to  Impress  every  one  with  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  hein- 
onsness  of  crime,  that  the  guilty  man  shall  both  regard  himself, 
and  be  regarded  hy  the  community  as  an  outlaw  from  society.  In 
this  way  the  remoi-so  of  conscience  is  added  to  the  physical  punish- 
ment which  is  inflicted.     For  want  of  siiuh  just  notions,  society  was 
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formerly  a  prey  to  the  wOdest  disorders.  For  aa  long  as  the  license 
to  commit  crime  could  be  purchased  at  a  price,  the  power  of  con- 
science was  necessarily  very  feeble.  The  license  was  regarded  as  a 
privilege,  instead  of  as  a  badge  of  disgrace.  The  life  and  reputation 
of  man  seem  to  be  cheap,  until  he  is  raised  high  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  He  becomes  more  accustomed  to  the  degradation  of 
his  own  existence,  and  views  the  existence  of  others  as  being  equally 
degraded  with  his  own. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  com- 
pelling the  criminal  to  make  additional  satisfaction  to  the  injured 
person,  or,  in  the  case  of  felonious  homicide,  to  his  relations.  But 
this  should  never  be  enjoined  as  the  cliief  end  of  punishment.  If 
the  plan  is  adopted,  it  should  never,  in  the  graver  offenses,  be  by 
way  of  fine.  The  delinquent  should  be  condemned  to  hard  labor  in 
the  penitentiary,  and  that  labor  be  made  available  to  the  widow  and 
children  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  support.  TJiere  are  even 
then  some  difficulties  in  carrjinj;  out  the  plan  in  detail.  The  mur- 
dered man,  for  instance,  was  peihaps  so  worthless,  that  instead  of 
sustaining,  he  was  sustained  by  his  family.  At  the  same  time, 
therefore,  that  the  public  punishment  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
there  is  no  room  for  compensation  to  private  individuals.  And 
although  cases  will  occur,  where  the  degree  of  private  injury  can  be 
easily  ascertained,  there  will  lie  others  where  it  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  computeit  in  advance,  since  do  one  can  determine  how  long 
the  murdered  man  may  have  lived,  and  may  have  been  able  and 
willing  to  maintain  his  family.  The  laws  in  modem  times  never 
give  the  fine  to  an  individual,  except  in  those  cases  where  there  is 
the  least  propriety  in  so  doing ;  that  is  to  say  to  the  base  informer. 

The  judiciary  is  considered  by  Montesquieu,  as  a  branch  of  the 
executive  power.  That  there  are  resemblances  between  these  two  de- 
partments, is  certain  ;  and  that  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  are  different  at  different  stages  of  society,  is  also  clear.  Bat 
it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  gradual  rise  of  both,  in  order  to  ascertain 
in  what  respects  they  differ,  and  in  what  they  agi'ee.  A  proposition 
may  sometimes  he  tme  as  an  historical  fact,  and  yet  untrue  as  a  prin- 
ciple. And  the  reverse  may  also  bo  the  case.  In  the  former  in- 
stance, the  business  of  the  political  philosopher  is  to  make  use  of 
the  fact,  only  so  far  as  it  may  he  the  means  of  eliciting  the  prin- 
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At  an  early  period  of  society,  the  king,  or  chief  of  the  nation,  by 
whatever  name  he  was  known,  dispensed  justice  in  person.  It 
would  be  correct  to  say,  that  the  judiciary  then  formed  a  hraneh 
of  the  executive  authority.  But  the  great  multitude  of  controver- 
sies, both  civil  and  criminal,  which  grow  up  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,  put  au  end  to  this  arrangement,  and  cause  it  to  be 
superseded  by  another.  The  executive  magifittate  has  neither  the 
time,  nor  the  ability,  to  attend  to  tlie  ten -thousandth  part  of  the 
controversies  which  are  perpetually  springing  up  in  an  industrious 
and  densely  populated  couatry.  He  is  obliged  to  employ  a  great 
number  of  subordinate  agents :  and  this  immediately  introduces 
new  combinations,  and  a  new  element  of  power,  into  the  govorn- 

What  was  orignally  regai-ded  as  an  arrangement  of  conveni- 
ence, turns  out  to  be  an  important  step  in  the  advancement  of 
society.  These  deputies  of  the  king  render  themselves  so  useful 
to  the  community,  and  acquire  in  coasequence  so  large  a  share 
of  influence,  that  they  are  no  longer  viewed  as  his  dependents. 
The  administration  of  the  laws,  by  a  class  of  men  set  apart  for 
that  purpose  raises  the  whole  body  of  judicial  magistrates  to 
an  independent  position  in  the  state ;  and  not  only  renders  it  un- 
necessary, but  absolutely  forbids  that  the  executive  magistrate 
should  take  part  in  judicial  proceedings.  James  I.  was  the 
last  British  monarch  who  ventured  to  take  a  seat  on  the  bench ; 
and  he  was  i-emiaded  by  the  judges  that  he  had  no  business 
there—no  right  to  give  counsel  and  advice  on  the  trial  of  any 
cause. 

But  as  the  judges  still  continue  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
to  hold  their  places  at  his  pleasure,  the  aext  important  step  is  to 
render  them  iifemovable  after  they  are  commissioned.  And  this 
was  not  effected  in  Great  Brtain  until  the  act  of  settlement  in  1689, 
aor  even  then  completely  until  the  first  year  of  George  III.  In 
France,  at  one  time,  the  tenure  of  the  judges  went  beyond  any  thing 
known  in  England.  The  office  was  hereditary.  It  was  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  incumbent,  capable  of  being  disposed  of  by 
sale  or  devise.  And  we  know  that  Montesquieu,  the  celebrated 
writer  made  sale  of  his  when  he  retired  into  the  cuuntry  to  write 
"The  Spirit  of  Laws."  At  present  the  tenure  is  the  same  as  it  is 
in  Great  Britain. 
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These  cLaiiges  are  aftenvard  followed,  though' at  vciy  long  in- 
tervals, by  another  of  still  greater  importance.  The  executive  not 
ofily  ceases  to  be  judge,  but  he  loses  the  power  of  appointment. 
The  aame  causes,  the  gencval  spread  of  intelligence,  and  the  com- 
plicated transactions  of  society,  which  gave  the  judges  so  independ- 
ent a  position  in  the  community,  act  with  even  more  force  upon 
another  department.  The  legislative  body  the  more  immediate  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  attams  an  entiitly  new  rank  and  im- 
portance ;  and  the  appointment  of  the  judges  is  devolved  upon  it. 
And  if,  when  these  weie  nominated  by  the  kmg,  it  was  correct  to 
say  that  the  judiciary  was  i  branch  of  the  c\ecutive  power,  witli 
eciual  reason  may  we  asseit  that  it  has  now  become  a  branch  of 
the  legislative  department  But  suj-pose  that  the  chief  magistrate, 
and  the  members  of  the  legiiUtue  issemblj,  aio  themselves  elected 
by  the  people  for  limited  terms,  we  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  make 
either  tlio  one  assertion  or  the  other.  In  the  early  stages  of  society, 
the  king  is  literally  the  Rovereign  ;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  attri- 
bute tliat  he  then  centers  in  himself  the  powers  of  both  the  other 
departmeats.  He  is  not  merely  judge  ;  he  is  supreme  l^islator 
also.  In  proportion  as  the  state  becomes  stioug,  he  becomes  weak. 
He  is  deprived  of  his  prerogatives,  one  by  one,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  distributed  by  the  real  sovereign,  the  people  ;  which  now, 
for  the  first  time,  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  stage.  The  govern- 
ment then  assumes  the  character  of  a  regular  system.  Three 
distinct  departments  are  created  by  one  common  power ;  neither  of 
which  can  lay  claim  to  any  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

But  there  is  one  sense  in  which  the  judges  maybe  said,  in  a  very 
advanced  state  of  society,  to  exercise  a  very  important  share  of  the 
executive  authority.  When  the  chief  magistrate  is  elected  for  a 
short  term,  and  none  of  the  subordinate  officers  are  chosen  by 
himself,  his  power  is  so  greatly  abridged,  that  he  is  known  by  the 
name,  rather  than  by  the  functions  he  exerts.  The  decisions  which 
he  makes  are  not  one  in  a  hundred  to  those  which  are  made  by  the 
courts  ;  and  to  these  tribunals  are  attached  officers,  who  carry  into 
immediate  execution  the  oiders  which  they  receive.  This  is  the 
case  in  all  the  state  constitutions  of  America,  which  afford  the  most 
perfect  models  of  government  that  have  ever  been  established.  In 
Ohio,  for  instance,  the  judges  are  perpetually  active  ;  while  the  ex- 
ecutive, having  little  or  nothing  to  do,  is  almost  inert.      If  the 
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executive  officers  of  tie  courts  were  only  appointed  Ijy  the  courts, 
we  might  say  tiiat  the  judiciary  had  usurped  nearly  all  the  executive 
power  of  the  state. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  has  heen  considered  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  government.  But  by  that  term  is  understood, 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  even  in  the  United  States,  where 
European  ideas  sometimes  contribute  to  modify  the  institutions,  a 
tenure  for  life.  And  yet  the  same  arguments  which  are  employed 
to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement,  may  be  nsed  with 
nearly  equal  force  to  show  that  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
body  should  hold  tlieir  places  for  life.  In  some  respects  there  would 
be  even  greater  propriety  in  establishing  thi.i  lule  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former  case.  For  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  popular  de- 
puties stand  in  the  midst  of  the  party  conflicts  of  the  day,  and  if 
we  wish  to  protect  them  from  the  storms  of  political  life,  that  so 
their  judgments  may  not  be  swerved  from  the  path  of  rectitude  by 
the  changeable  currents  of  opinion,  no  way  would  seem  so  effectual 
as  to  withdraw  them  from  this  influence.  There  may  be  the  most 
solid  reasons  why,  in  a  monarchical  government,  the  judges  should 
be  independent,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  yet  these 
reasons  may  be  inapplicable  in  a  republic,  and  not  have  sufficient 
force  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  general  maxim.  Tliat  only  is  en- 
titled to  the  dignity  and  value  of  a  maxim  which,  although  it  may 
not  be  applicable  to  all  circumstances,  and  to  every  condition  of 
society,  is  yet  applicable  lo  the  most  perfect  disposition  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  which  we  have  to  deal  with. 

In  Great  Britain  and  France  the  executive  magistrate  is  a  here- 
ditary officer,  and  the  appointment  of  the  judges  is  vested  in  him. 
The  only  plan,  therefore,  of  creating  anything  like  an  independence  of 
him,  is  to  make  the  tenure  of  their  office  permanent.  The  only 
alternative  is  between  removability  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  and 
a  tenure  for  life.  The  last  plan  has  heen  adopted,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  which,  in  a  country  of  free  institutions,  is  unnecessary 
and  out  of  place.  As  the  station  which  the  king  holds  is  so  far 
removed  from  the  wholesome  influence  of  public  opinion,  the 
judges,  if  dependent  upon  him,  might  he  subservient  to  his  luorsE  de- 
signs. The  influence  of  the  crown  would  be  felt  everywhere  :  in 
the  walks  of  private  life,  as  well  as  in  political  affairs.  So  great  an 
authority  centered  in  one  person,  might  render  him  the  preponderant 
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power  in  the  state.  By  breaking  tlie  link  of  connection  from  the 
moment  tho  appointment  is  made,  there  m.ay  he  good  ground  to 
expect  that  the  judges  will  fpel  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
commiinity  which  they  are  ■ippomled  to  serve 

For  what  we  intend,  oi  should  w  ish  to  intend,  when  we  reason  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  judges,  is  th  u  they  should  be  freed 
from  tho  control  of  any  individual ,  that  they  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  species  ot  per'.onil  influence  But  this  by  no  means 
implies  that  they  should  be  independent  of  tho  society  or  commumty 
whose  interests  they  are  designed  to  idminister  The  two  things 
have  been  constantly  confounded,  although,  in  reality,  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  mo^t  respects  If  in  the  United  Slates  the  ap- 
pointing power  was  a  heieditaiT  body,  or  one  elected  for  life,  the 
analogy  would  hold.  It  wonld  then  be  necessary  to  render  the 
judges  independent  of  that  power,  in  order  to  secure  their  dependence 
upon,  and  responsibility  to,  the  people.  But  if  the  appointing  power 
is  itself  chosen  by  the  people,  for  a.  short  term,  a  tenure  for  a  limited 
period  may  not  only  be  compatible  with  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  it  may  be  the  true  way  of  reconciling  that  independence 
with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility.  If  the  term  independence  of  the 
judiciary  does  necessarily  mean  an  emancipation  from  the  con- 
trol which  electoral  government  imposes,  the  people  of  America 
would  bo  led  to  pull  down  the  whole  fabric  of  the  institutions  which 
they  have  constructed,  in  oi-der  to  introduce  so  salutary  a  principle 
into  all  departments. 

Notwithstanding  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  as  understood 
in  Europe,  is  an  anomaly  in  some  of  the  American  constitutions, 
there  are  some  circumstances  which  have  caused  it  to  work  well  in 
practice. 

First.  The  pursuits  of  a  judge  are  of  a  highly  intellectual  charac- 
ter, and  all  intellectual  pursuits  exorcise  a  favorable  influence  upon 
the  character.  They  have  a  decidedly  moral  tendency.  Although  the 
investigation  of  legal  questions  may  not  contribute  to  open  and  in- 
vigorate the  understanding  so  much  as  some  other  mental  occupa- 
tions, it  assists  powerfully  in  strengthening  the  moral  qualities. 
The  duties  which  tlie  judge  is  called  upon  to  dischai^c,  consist  in 
the  application  of  the  rules  of  morality  to  the  affairs  of  real  life,  and 
are  therefore  calculated  to  impress  his  whole  behavior  with  an  air  of 
seriousness  and  conscientiousness.     To  be  colled  fo  act  as  umpire 
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in  tliQ  numerous  and  important  controversies  between  individuals, 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  life  and  reputation  of  a  fellow  being,  to 
hold  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  firm  and  unfaltering  hand  r  these  are 
duties  of  no  common  import,  and  except  in  natures  very  illy  formed 
are  every  way  fitted  to  pm-ify  and  elevate  the  character.  The  judge, 
too,  is  removed  fiom  the  scene  of  party  conflicts,  nor  is  it  expected 
that  he  will  mingle  in  all  the  gayety  and  frivolity  of  fashionable  life. 
Ho  is  thus  placed  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  more  than  other 
men,  and  is  insensibly  beguiled  into  a  train  of  conduct  the  most 
favorable  for  the  practice  of  both  public  and  private  virtue. 

Second.  The  system  of  judicial  precedents  acts,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  as  a  check  npon  the  conduct  of  judges.  As  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  rules  to  restrain  private  individuals,  so  it  Is  also 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  law  to  restrain  the  court,  and  prece- 
dents constitute  that  law.  The  respect  for  cases  which  have  already 
been  adjudged,  although  it  should  never  he  earrieil  so  far  as  to  render 
them  absolutely  binding,  prevents  any  marked  or  habitual  derilec- 
tion  of  duty.  The  profession  are  apt  to  be  keenly  attentive  to  both 
the  motives  and  the  reasons  of  the  bench,  when  it  undertakes  to 
overthrow  a  decision  which  has  grown  to  be  a  principle ;  and  in 
this  way  a  system  of  responsibility  is  created,  which,  in  the  case  of 
all  other  public  functionaries,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  short 
terms  of  office. 

These  views  are  of  considerable  importance  in  surveying  this 
interesting  question  in  all  its  parts.  But  they  rather  show  that 
there  are  some  compensatory  contrivances  incident  to  the  system, 
than  that  the  system  is  as  perfect  as  it  may  be  made.  The  theory 
of  compensations  is  sometimes  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  even  our 
only  resource,  where  the  structure  of  society  is  of  so  fixed  a  charac- 
ter as  to  give  us  a  very  limited  control  over  the  political  institutions. 
But  if  these  contrivances  will  not  always  continue  to  act  with  effect ; 
if  they  do  not  cure  all  the  defects  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  reach  ; 
above  all,  if  the  society  in  which  we  are  placed  presents  entirely  new 
materials,  it  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  endeavor  to  i-econstruct, 
in  part,  a  system  which  has  grown  np  under  other  and  very  different 
circumstances.  To  permit  it  to  stand  forever  in  tlie  same  position, 
would  be  a  confession  that  what  we  term  coropensations  are  some- 
thing wich  makes  amends  for  our  own  want  of  foresight  and  ability 
rather  than  for  any  inevitable  fault  in  the  system  itself. 
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Pnblio  opinion  in  America  was  at  one  time  universally  in  favor 
of  tho  independence  of  the  judiciary.  In  some  parts  of  the  union, 
there  are  at  present  many  individuals  of  the  greatest  intelligence  who 
are  firmly  attached  to  the  scheme  They  1  elieve  that  the  m)st  nn 
toward  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  almimstiation 
of  justice,  unless  this  is  inserted  as  a  fuulamental  pimciple  in  the 
government.  My  own  opinion  is  that  once  a  nation  hts  entered 
upon  the  task  of  self  government  it  is  1  ounl  to  entonnter  all  the 
perils  which  are  incident  to  it ;  and  that  these  penis,  numerous  as 
they  are,  are  among  the  means  provided  for  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  system,  A  nation  which  has  once  fairly  entered  upon  this 
arduous  career,  has  overcome  the  principal  difficulty;  all  other  ob- 
stacles will  be  surmounted  as  the  people  grow  into  the  system. 
Perhaps  many  of  the  mischiefs  which  now  incommode  society,  are 
a  consequence  of  the  rubbing  together  of  oJd  and  new  ideas.  But 
when  the  new  ideas  become  a  thing  of  familial'  apprehension  and  of 
daOy  exercise,  the  minds  of  men  will  take  a  wider  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  experiment,  and  acquire  more  confidence  in  the  results 
which  may  he  expected.  And  this  inciease  of  confidence  will  add 
strength  to  the  institutions — will  give  them  the  very  support  which 
they  stand  in  need  of.  Nothing  throws  so  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  self  government,  as  a  denial  of  the  right  and  ability  of  the 
people  to  engage  in  it.  If  on  the  other  hand  these  are  frankly  con- 
ceded, and  all  intelligent  men  lend  their  assistance  In  carrying  out 
the  plan,  everything  will  go  easy. 

An  election  for  a  term  of  j'ears  may  be  necessary,  to  enable  the 
mind  of  the  judge  to  keep  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  know- 
ledge, and  more  especially  to  make  him  acqoainted  with  the  diver- 
sified working  of  the  institutions  under  which  he  lives  ;  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  part  of  which  he  is  engaged,  but  all  parts  of  which 
axe  thoroughly  connected.  A  public  officer  may  be  wonderfully 
skilled  in  all  tho  mysteries  of  his  profession,  and  yet  lag  miserably 
behind  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  because  the  judges  are  called  to  expound  the  principles  of  an 
abstruse  science,  that  they  should  be  insensible  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  3^  and  country  in  which  they  are  born ;  that  they 
should  live  in  society,  and  come  perpetually  in  contact  with  the 
practical  concerns  of  men,  and  yet  be  unaffected  by  the  influence  of 
public  opinion.     There  is  a  vciy  wide  diffewnee  between  being  drawn 
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from  tlie  path  of  rectitude  and  duty,  by  every  temporaiy  gust  of 
party  spirit,  and  Biibmitting  the  mind  to  the  healthful  influence  of 
those  opinions  and  feelings  which  grow  up  in  the  progress  of  every 
improviog  society.  The  first  unhinges  the  mind  ;  the  last  refreshes 
and  invigorates  it.  There  is  no  public  magistrate  whose  mind  will 
not  be  enlarged  and  liberalized,  whose  views  will  not  be  rendered 
both  more  wise  and  jnst,  by  catching  something  from  the  influence 
of  that  public  opinion  which  constitutes,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the 
regulative  principle  of  society.  There  is  no  art,  or  calling,  or  profes- 
sion, which  is  not  greatly  modified  in  practice  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  influence.  But  when  the  judge  is  sure,  provided 
lie  commits  no  technical  violation  of  duty,  that  he  will  retain  his 
station  for  life,  he  is  very  apt  to  regard  himself  as  entirely  absolved 
fioni  this  control.  And  although  he  may  not  outrage  the  law  in  a 
single  instance,  lie  may  give  evidence  of  the  narrowest  views  and 
the  most  rooted  bigotry,  which,  although  unperceived  by  himself, 
will  give  ft  tinge  to  the  whole  administration  of  justice.  There  is 
always  a  vast  amount  of  lai^e  and  enlightened  views,  and  these 
popular  ones  too,  pervading  every  society  in  which  free  institutions 
are  established,  which  do  not  deserve  to  be  treated  as  mere  algebrai- 
cal quantities;  for  although  they  do  not  exactly  constitute  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  particular  science,  they  surround  every  science  and 
profession  which  have  to  deal  with  the  interests  of  men,  and  afford 
light  and  assistance  at  every  step  which  we  take. 

But  the  chief  argument  in  favor  of  a  limited  tenure  of  office,  is  do- 
rived  from  the  peculiar  character  and  functions  of  a  court  of  justice  : 
so  different  from  what  they  appear  to  bo  in  theory,  and  so  different 
from  what  they  are  actually  supposed  to  be  from  a  cursory  observa- 
tion. Such  a  tribunal  does  in  effect  partake,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
the  character  of  a  legislative  body.  The  idea  commonly  entertained 
is,  that  it  is  simply  invested  with  the  power  of  expounding  the 
laws,  whii^h  hive  been  oidained  by  another  and  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  government;  and  this  office  it  does  undoubtedly  perform. 
But  this  powoi  of  expounding  comprehend*)  a  great  deal,  andreacbcK 
much  further  than  is  gunerally  imi^ned.  It  at  once  communicates 
to  a  court  of  justice,  the  double  character  of  a  legislative  and 
juilicial  tribunal.  This  is  inevitable,  and  arises  from  the  inherent 
imperfection  which  attends  all  human  institutions  It  is  not  In  the 
pou  ii  of  any  collectiun  of  m  -a,  foruir^d  into  i  b'^■i^lative  assembly. 
27 
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however  fertile  in  resources  their  understandings  may  he,  to  invent 
a  Eyslcm  of  ready-made  rnles  which  shall  embrace  all,  or  anything 
like  all,  the  cases  which  actually  occur.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
judicial  trihunal  which  has  been  CKated  with  the  avowed  design  of 
applying  the  laws  as  they  are  made,  finds  itself  engaged  in  an  end- 
less se  ies  of  Vsiju'sitions  and  reasonings,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
pteci  e  inle  wh  ch  is  applicable  to  any  particular  case.  The  innu- 
merable cont  acts  voluntary  dispositions,  and  delinquencies  of 
individuals  are  pe  petually  giving  a  new  form  to  private  contro- 
vers  es  a  1  pre  ent  new  views  and  new  questions  to  the  examina- 
;ion  of  the  co  rt  However  full  and  however  minute  the  code  of 
may  be  in  its  provisions,  a  vast  field  is  still  left  open  for  the 
of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the  sound  discrimination  of 
judges.  The  cases  of  Ihe  "first  impression,"  as  the  lawyers 
tei-m  them,  are  as  numerous  now  as  when  Marshal!  and  Kent  took 
their  seats  upon  the  bench.  It  is  not  a  reproach  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, that  this  should  be  so  ;  it  is  meiely  a  curious  and  interest- 
t  fact  in  the  histoiy  of  jurisprudence,  that  the  exigencies  of  so- 
ciety, the  ever  vaiying  forms  into  which  the  transactions  of  busi- 
ness are  thrown,  should  ramify  to  such  an  endless  extent  the  rules 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals.  Perhaps  it  is  no  more 
than  happens  to  ovciy  other  department  of  knowledge  ;  for  every 
conquest  which  science  makes,  every  fresh  accession  it  receives, 
only  presents  a  new  vaut^e  ground,  whence  the  mind  can  see  fur- 
ther and  take  in  a  wider  scope  than  it  did  before.  But  in  jurispiu- 
dence,  the  experiments  which  are  made  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  seience  ;  and  this  contributes  to  modify  and  to 
attenuate,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  the  rules  which  have  been  made 
and  the  principles  which  have  aheady  been  adjudged.  Por  every 
question  which  arises,  every  ease  which  is  fried,  is  a  new  experiment 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  new  views  and  new  analyses,  and 
which  the  finer  and  more  subtle  they  are,  the  more  they  escape 
from  the  grasp  of  general  principles,  and  the  greater  the  discretion 
which  is  confcned  upon  the  courts  of  justice. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed,  that  all  the  decisions  which  are  now 
made,  all  the  rules  which  are  declared,  are  mere  deductions  from 
some  general  principles  which  had  been  previously  settled.  But 
how  fai'  back,  and  by  whom,  were  these  principles  settled  ?  Not  by 
the  legislatare.  The  greatest  genius  which  had  devoted  itself  ex- 
clusively to  the  task,  would  be  incompetent  to  its  porformanee. 
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Hence  the  Jfiws  are  comparatively  few,  while  the  books  of  jurispru- 
dence are  immensely  voluminous.  The  human  mind  is  able  to 
invent  very  liltle.  Its  truo  employment  consists  in  the  observation 
and  analysis  of  phenomona,  after  they  have  been  developed,  and 
in  thenbinding  them  together  into  classes.  And  as  this  process  of 
development,  in  the  case  of  jurisprudence,  is  constantly  going  on, 
after  as  well  as  before  the  legislature  have  passed  the  most  com- 
prehensive laws,  the  functions  of  the  judge,  do  what  we  will,  or 
turn  the  question  in  whatever  aspect  we  please,  are  compelled  to 
bear  a  very  close  analogy  with  those  of  the  law-making  power. 
If  all  the  rules  which  are  now  declared  by  the  courts  are  mere  corol- 
laries frfm  the  stifute  book  or  from  pre\iouB  idjndit-ations  the 
same  m<iy  have  been stid  one  01  two  lunlred  years  ago  anl  then 
what  IS  the  meaning  of  that  ^i>:t  aciumulation  of  learning  whu-h 
then  exercised  anl  still  continues  to  exercise  humm  ingenuity' 
Admitting  that  thi,ro  an,  s  me  sciences  whete  <k  few  clemenfarj 
truths  beiUj,  given  the  whole  mass  of  '^ubordm^te  pi  ncij-les  may 
be  readily  evolve i  fiom  them— a  pioposition  which  may  lequire 
further  investigation  before  it  is  admittel— -yet  tliscinnot  lethe 
case  with  jurispnidence  whifh  \o  s  not  deil  with  ab>itrai,t  pro 
positions  simply  but  with  a  state  of  facts  wheie  the  jutstion  ib 
perpetually  recurnng — what  does  human  experience  pro\e  to  bo 
the  iMsest  rule  which  can  be  adopted  '  or  what  does  it  prove  to  be 
the  wisest  constniction  of  a  nile  already  in  existence  ? 

Profound  writers,  and  among  others  Leibnitz,  and  Dugald  Stew- 
art, have  supposed  that  jurisprudence  might  be  reduced  to  a  regular 
and  exact  science,  in  which  all  our  conclusions  may  be  deduced 
with  absolute  rigor,  and  with  the  force  of  demonstration  from  cer- 
tain previously  ostablihhcd  principles.*     But  to  the  question,  how 


'  In  "Nouvaaux  Esaaia  de  I'entBndement,"  b.  iv.  elinp.  vii.  Leibnitz  says 
that  jurisprtide&ce  and  medicine  differ  widely  in  tliis  respect;  that  in  the 
former,  irccan  deduce  all  our  conclasions  from  certain  general  principles; 
Ihat  ne  want  few  books  therefore,  but  in  medicine  ne  cannot  have  too 
many.  But  medicine  depends  upon  our  physical  structure,  jurisprudence 
upon  both  our  physical  ttnd  moral  stmoture.  Medicine  is  adapted  to  the 
constitutions  of  individuals,  jurisprudence  to  collective  socioties  of  men. 
The  last,  therefore,  must  be  the  most  complicated ;  it  must  require  as  much 
experience  and  observation,  and  therefore  aa  wide  an  induction  of  facia, 
and  Ha  full  a  collection  of  thoae  phenomena  which  we  call  etiaei.  And, 
Iherefore,  it  is,  that  law  books  have  always,  in  the  age  of  Trlboniau  as 
well  as  that  of  Kent,  been  more  numei'ous  than  meilical  works. 
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niimerou.3  shall  these  principles  be,  tho  most  aeiite  u 
can  give  no  satisfactory  answer.  In  every  department  of  moral 
science,  in  order  to  be  able  to  range  a  case  under  any  particnlar 
principle,  we  must  first  go  through  a  process  of  analysis  mote  or 
lesH  tedious.  The  principle  may  he  taken  for  granted,  and  yet  its 
applicahilitybe  determinable  only  after  much  investigation.  If  it  is 
not  only  applicable  to  the  whole  extent,  but  requires  to  he  modified, 
a  thing  of  common  occurrence,  the  foundation  is  immediately 
laid  for  a  host  of  other  principles,  equally  authoritative,  and  each 
claiming  to  control  all  the  cases  which  can  be  brought  under  it; 
until  at  length,  the  process  of  analysis  being  pushed  still  farther, 
these  principles  give  way  before  others  still  more  numerous,  which 
assume  to  be  tho  guide,  because  they  are  more  exactly  apiilieable  to 
a  given  state  of  facts.  80  that,  admitting  the  great  value  of  what 
are  termed  general  principle* — and  hardly  anj  one  niil  <leny  it — 
what  a  wide  field  li  notwithstanding  opened  to  human  mgonuity  m 
tracing  out  the  fine  analogies  which  msy  connect  a  given  rontro 
versy  with  an  elementary  truth  How  diffeient  may  be  the  judg- 
ments of  different  mmds  equally  astute  and  ingenious,  when  exer- 
cised upon  preciselj  the  ^iime  state  of  facts  The  functions  of  the 
court  will  still  be  resembled  to  those  of  a  legislative  body.  Thoio 
will  be  ample  room  for  the  operation  of  sinister  motives,  which 
will  both  warp  the  judgment  and  blind  the  moral  vision.  And  the 
position  which  I  have  endeavored  to  enforce,  will  be  true :  that  if  it 
is  not  wise  to  confer  a  permanent  tenure  of  office  upon  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative,  it  should  not  be  conferred  upon  the  judiciaij  ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  the  legislative  functions  which  the  last 
perform  is  a  fact  entirely  hidden  from  the  great  majority  of  llic 
community. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  very  enlightened  minds  should  bo  so  wed- 
ded to  theindepandence  of  the  jadiciary,  when  in  the  nature  of  things, 
men  must  sometimes  be  elevated  to  the  bench  who  ai-e  deficient  in  both 
the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  are  I'equisite  :  and  when 
the  only  remedy  which  can  be  applied  consists  in  re-eligibility.  I, 
for  one,  protest  against  the  adoption  of  a  principle,  which  would 
secure  an  incompetent  or  badly-disposed  judge  in  the  possession  of 
his  place,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  because  he  committed  no  flagrant 
violation  of  dnty.  It  in  not  always  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  appointing  power,  that  an  improper  person  has  been  elected. 
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Very  excellent  lawyers  have  sometimes  made  indifferent  judges  ;  and 
lawyera  not  the  most  eminent,  have  sometimes  become  very  distin- 
guished jiidgef.  Nor  are  the  moral  qualities  of  the  man  always 
Buffieiently  developed,  to  assure  us  what  his  future  eondnet  will  be, 
if  he  is  placed  for  life  in  a  situation  of  even  tolerable  ease.  The  ex- 
periment however  must  be  made ;  and  our  only  alternative  is  to  pro- 
vide a  plan  by  which  an  unworthy  or  ignorant  judge  may  be  ro- 
moveil,  as  well  as  a  fit  one  be  continued  in  office.  And  admitting 
that  no  scheme  will  be  entirely  snccessful  in  accomplishing  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  I  do  suppose,  that  none  which  can  he  invented  will 
f^o  well  answer  all  the  ends  which  we  aw  in  search  of,  as  an  election 
for  a  moderate  term  of  years. 

The  purity  of  eharaoter  and  the  em  nt  lea  Ting  of  th  Engl  1 
judges  have  always  been  the  subject  of  conmenl  to  and  e 
tainly  it  does  not  become  any  one  who  a  not  f  lei  w  th  the 
most  exact  information,  to  detract  f  om  th  s  h  j,h  p  a  se  That  the 
English  judges,  as  a  body,  have  been  supenor  to  those  of  the  states 
of  continental  Eni'ope,  may  be  conceded ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  clear  that  there  may  be  numberless  impropiieties  and  aberrations 
from  the  strict  path  of  duty,  which  the  exceedingly  technical  charac- 
ter of  the  English  system  of  procedure  would  entirely  conceal  from 
the  public  eye.  Moreover,  the  English  bench  is  connected  with  the 
aristocracy.  The  two  institutions  are  glued  together.  And  when- 
ever society  is  distributed  into  distinct  classes,  it  is  difficult  for 
those  who  are  out  of  a  particular  class  to  penetrate  into  its  interior, 
so  as  to  observe  and  understand  everything  which  is  transacted 
within  it  Itisonl\  m  ili.otilly  that  we  are  abletocatch  anything 
which  sh"d&  light  upon  the  minners  of  English  judges. 

The  peculiar  mterest  which  attacheil  to  the  life  of  Savage,  caused 
his  biogiaphy  to  he  written  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  daj  who  his  nlited  the  \tvy  oxti'aordinary  behavior  of  the 
judge  who  sat  upon  the  tml  An  eminent  Englishman,  in  his 
sketch  of  Lori  Lllenboiou^jh  has  detailed  the  high-handed  course 
which  that  emment  jud:te  puisued  on  the  trial  of  some  veiy  impor- 
tant slate  casei! 

In  Frince  wheie  the  tenure  of  thojudges  is  the  same  as  in  Great 
Britain  it  has  aliiajs  been  the  custom  for  suitors  to  visitthe  judges. 
The  practice,  to  saj  the  lo.ist,  does  not  look  well.  It  may  not  be 
Mtendcd  with  any  impioper  intlueucc.     Rut  a  violation  of  decorum 
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is  often  a  stepping  stone  to  the  commissiott  of  some  graver  fault. 
The  system  of  bribery,  once  universally  in  vogue,  may  Lave  been 
entirely  aLanJoned,  but  an  intelligent  traveler  wbo  lately  attended 
the  trial  of  a  case  in  a  Frencli  court,  telk  us  that  he  saw  tlie  judge 
who  presided  driving  the  splendid  equipage  in  which  a  few  days  be 
fore  the  successful  suitor  traveled  to  the  assiaes. 

Indeed  if  one  were  disposed  to  look  to  England,  to  furnish  us  with 
a  body  of  experience,  which  would  help  to  decide  this  interesting 
question,  we  might  find  ftt^iments  in  favor  of  the  absolute  depen- 
dence of  the  judges,  as  deciKive  as  those  which  are  employed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question.  For  the  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the 
sdmirality,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  are  rem.ovable  at  any  time, 
and  yet  these  magistrates  have  been  in  every  respect  equal  to  their 
brethren  of  the  common-law  courts. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  American  States,  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  that  established  in  Great  Britain.  As  civil  government 
is  not  understood  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  splendid  and 
imposing  pageant  of  authority,  all  the  institutions  are  made  to  ad- 
minister in  the  most  easy,  effectual,  and  unostentatious  manner,  to 
the  practical  wants  of  the  community.  To  cause  justice  to  be  dis- 
pensed thoroughly,  extensively,  and  with  the  least  cost  and  parade, 
has  been  the  governing  idea  in  tlie  organization  of  the  courts.  It  is 
not  enough  to  possess  such  tribunals  unless  they  are  completely 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  has  a  complaint  to  make  befoi'e 
them.  England,  ami  Wales,  with  a  population  of  eighteen  millions, 
have  about  twenty  judges  assigned  to  the  superior  courts.  The 
United  States,  with  a  population  a  little  larger,  have  more  than  two 
hundred. 

I  take  no  account  in  the  ennmcration  of  the  county  courts,  courts 
of  request,  and  other  subordinate  tribunals,  which  am  cstablishitl  in 
the  former  country,  since  the  business  transacted  by  them  all  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  America,  whose 
numbers  amount  to  many  thousands.  I  simply  confine  myself  to 
those  courts,  which  in  the  two  countries  exercise  a  coiTesponding 
jurisdiction.  The  disparity  there  is  immense,  and  it  is  a  fact  full  of 
interest,  and  instruction.  No  man  who  is  not  clad  in  an  armor  of 
gold  can  gain  entrance  into  the  English  court  of  chancery  :  and  no 
man  can  litigate  cfTectually  in  the  king's  bench,  or  common  pleas. 
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unless  liis  cii-cum stances  are  fery  independent.  Very  different  is  tte 
state  of  things  in  the  United  States.  Local  courts,  of  a  high  as  well 
as  of  an  inferior  jurisdiction,  are  established  throughout  the  whole 
country  ;  and  amply  compensate  by  their  intrinsic  utility  for  the 
want  of  pageantry  and  show.  But  this  conseqaence  follows,  that 
however  easy  it  may  he  to  select  twenty  men  with  splendid  salaries, 
to  occupy  very  Imposing  stations  in  the  government ;  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty  to  induce  two  hundred  to  ac- 
cept office,  where  the  duties  are  unremitting  and  arduous,  the  salaries 
liiw,  and  where  the  occupation,  although  of  an  intellectual  character, 
is  yet  seldom  sufficiently  so  to  fiU  the  mind  and  to  gratify  a  high 
ambition.  The  law  being  an  exhausted  science,  bo  far  as  regards 
theleading  principles,  the  business  transacted  ty  the  courts  becomes 
one  chiefly  of  detail,  not  requiring  faculties  so  high  as  formerly,  but 
demanding  more  patience  and  assiduity,  and  a  greater  degree  of  tact 
in  the  perfoiTuance  of  the  duties.  What  is  sought  after  in  America, 
and  what  should  he  the  object  of  pursuit  in  every  other  civilized 
state,  is  a  judicial  system  which  shall  do  the  business,  the  whole 
business,  andnothing  but  the  business;  and  this  in  the  most  prompt 
and  effectual  manner  practicable.  And  this  end  cannot  be  attained 
without  the  establishment  of  numerous  courts  of  superior  jurisdic- 
tion, and  without  therefore  running  the  risk  of  sometimes  procuring 
incompetent  persons  to  act  as  judges.  The  average  number  of  court 
days  in  all  the  six  circuits  in  England  (exclusive  of  London)  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  average  number  in  each  of  the  fifteen 
circuits  in  the  single  state  of  Ohio,  whose  population  is  not  more 
than  two  millions,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  want  of  time  to  try  the  case  was  assigned  as  one  reason  for 
proceeding  by  impeachment,  rather  than  by  indictment,  against  the 
late  Loi-d  Mel'villo.  That  the  risk  incurred  in  selecting  proper  per- 
sons to  set  upon  the  bench  in  America  has  turned  out  to  he  much 
less  than  was  calculated,  may  be  matter  of  surprise  :  but  that  it  will 
always  exist  to  some  extent,  is  a  decisive  reason  why  the  judges 
should  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  years.  Even  in  England,  we  are 
assured  upon  very  high  authority,  that  not  more  than  twenty  law- 
yers can  be  found  competent  to  fill  the  place  of  "puisne"  judge. 
But  if  the  courts  were  more  numerous,  and  the  demand  for  ability 
greater,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  supply  woulii  keep  pace  with 
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it;  and  that  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty  in  ohtaining  tn-o  hun- 
dred, than  there  is  now  of  obtaining  twenty  judges.* 

At  the  present  day  the  tennre  for  life  is  abolished  in  nearly  one 
half  of  the  American  states,  The  term  of  office  varies  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  fifteen  years, 
while  in  Vermont  it  is  only  one  year.  In  the  greater  number 
the  periotl  is  seven  years.  So  far  as  wn  may  judge  from  the  books 
of  reports,  I  do  not  know  that  any  conrts  have  given  evidence 
of  more  solid  and  extensive  learning  than  those  of  Sew  Jersey, 
whore  the  duration  of  the  office  under  both  the  lat«  and  present  con- 
stitutions is  eight  years.  And  Indiana,  where  fue  system  is  the 
same,  furnishes  the  example  of  a  very  yojng  community  immedi- 
ately springing  forward  in  this  career  of  improvement.  The  deci- 
sions of  her  supreme  court  are  also  marked  by  uncommon  ability 
and  learning. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  system  has  been  recently  adopted  ;  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  her  courts  will  continue  to  maintain 
the  high  reputation  which  they  have  hither  enjoyed.  In  Connecti- 
cut, it  is  qui(«  remarkable  that  before  the  independent  tenure  was 
introduced,  and  when  the  elections  were  annnai,  the  bench  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  the  learning  ability,  and  integiity  of  the 
members  who  composed  it.  I  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I 
say  that  five  or  six  of  the  judges  who  sat  in  her  superior  court  prior 
to  the  constitution  of  1818,  would  have  done  honor  to  any  of  the 
courts  of  Westminstfit  hall.  By  causing  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice to  penetrate  every  part  of  the  community,  the  conduct  of  the 
judges,  in  America,  is  submitted  to  a  more  thorough  obsei-vation 
and  sonitiny,  by  the  public  at  lai^,  than  in  any  otlier  country. 
And  as  it  is  the  people,  and  none  but  the  people,  who  are  interestcil 
in  the  upright  and  impartial  administration  of  the  laws,  an  nn- 
wortliy  man,  who  has  fortuitously  wriggled  himself  into  office,  will 
stand  an  uneven  chance  for  re-election. 

For  what  peiiod  shall  the  judges  he  elected?  is  a  question  to 
which  different  minds  may  give  dilferent  answers.     Nor  is  it  verj 

<*  During  the  Gromweliian  Rovolution  in  Engliind,  the  professors  in  tlie 
imiversities  were  remoTed,  and  dissenters  appointed  in  their  plnue.  Oiv  the 
reetOTation  of  Chttries  II,  tlio  neir  incumbents  irere  found  to  be  so  eDiirely 
competent  to  the  iisohargo  of  their  duties,  that  no  thought  was  eiilertaiuc  J 
cif  removing  them.    Thcj  all  relttinod  their  places. 
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im;iortiint  what  the  precise  period  stall  be.  Odcc  tlie  Kystom  of 
responsitiility  is  established,  we  have  made  6ure  of  the  niling  prin- 
ciple which  is  to  guide  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts,  and  the 
greater  or  less  exactness  with  which  it  is  applied,  is  a  matter  of 
minor  consideration.  I  should  say  that  tho  term  should  not  bo  less 
than  five,  nor  more  tlian  ten  years.  One  reason  why  the  members 
of  the  legislative  body  are  elected  for  so  short  a  period  as  one  or  two 
years,  is  to  introduce  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  to  an  accjuaiE- 
taaee  with  public  affairs,  and  to  cultivate  in  them  an  ability  to  take 
part  in  their  management,  Fi-ee  institutions  are  a  security  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty,  only  because  they  lay  the  foundation  for 
that  discipline  of  the  charaoler,  which  enables  us  to  know  and 
appreciate  what  liberty  is.  But  the  law  is  a  science  which  no 
more  than  theology  or  medicine,  can  be  made  the  study  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people.  It  is  necessarily  the  exclnsive  pursuit  of 
a  small  number,  whose  training  and  education,  both  before  and 
after  they  are  admittol  to  the  bar,  is  obliged  to  take  a  direction 
which  conspii'ea  to  a  single  end.  The  logislatuixi  is  a  numerous 
body;  the  free  and  discursive  character  of  the  debate,  and  the  large 
dimensions  which  very  many  (questions  assume,  force  upon  the 
mind  of  almost  every  member  some  tolerable  acc[iiaJntance  with 
their  purport  and  bearing.  But  a  single  controversy  at  the  bar,  in 
onler  to  be  grasped,  may  demand  tho  most  minute  and  painful 
attention  of  even  the  professors  of  the  science :  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  lawyer  who  has  been  present,  but  not 
engaged  in  a  particular  trial,  to  feel  himself  at  a  loss,  if  ho  under- 
takes to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  testimony,  and  of  the  prociso 
legal  questions  which  were  mooted.  It  is  not  because  the  law  is  a 
eabalistical  science,  that  it  is  full  of  perplexity ;  it  is  because  it 
deals  so  much  in  detail,  a  I  bee  't  m  bl  t  t  I  f 
this  detail,  when  we  are  obi  g  It  fjlj  k  1  Ig  t  th  m  1 
tifarious  transacrions  of  i  m  If  Th  j,  1  p  [1  by 
which  the  mercantile  body        dtth       aS  ptjmh 

tho  same  everywhere ;  yet  1        m    1         t  tt    t  1 

city,   are  sometimes   nece       y  1 1    g       1  d       t       t 

account,   even  where  nodfliUlf,lit  t       n  I 

would,  thci-efore,  make  the  t      re    f  th    j  d       1  It 

duce  lawyers  of  competent     !  1  ty  t      1      I       tl     j     f 
exchange  for  that  office ;  wl  1     t  th  t         I         11  1 
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it  so  long  as  to  absolve  the  judges  from  a  strict  responsibility  to 
the  community.  I  would  rather  increase  the  salaries  than  part  with 
the  dependent  tenure. 

The  manner  ia  which  the  laws  ai'e  administered,  the  exterior  de- 
portment of  the  bar  and  bench,  are  a  matter  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. The  business  habits  which  are  acquired  by  an  experience  of 
some  years,  insure  promptitude,  skill  and  dispatch,  in  the  derision 
of  legal  controvevsiea.  The  trial  of  cases  is  conducted  with  ease, 
order,  and  regularity.  The  confidence  of  Baitors  is  greatly  and  justly 
increased  by  this  circumstance.  Instead  of  altercations  between  the 
judge  and  the  advocate  which  so  much  disturb  the  regular  course  of 
business,  and  detract  from  the  weight  of  the  court,  every  thing  pro- 
ceeds in  an  even  and  regular  manner.  Integrity  of  purpose  is  not 
of  more  consequence  than  ability;  for  without  knowledge,  there  is 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  integrity.  A  judge  may  intend  very 
well  in  the  general,  and  yet  bo  unable  to  mean  any  thing  distinct, 
when  it  becomes  all  important  for  him  to  act  and  to  make  his  in- 
tegrity apparent  in  the  things  i\hii.h  he  doi  =  Ihc  taim  of  office, 
therefore,  should  bo  long  enough  to  enalle  the  public  to  mate  a  fair 
trial  of  the  ability  and  moral  qualities  of  the  incumbent,  and  not  so 
long  as  to  prevent  a  removal  in  a  leaionable  time,  if  he  ia  deficient 

I  have  referred  to  the  system  of  legil  precidonts,  as  constituting  a 
salutary  chcclc  upon  the  conduct  of  judge'!  It  now  becomes  neces- 
sary to  approach  this  subject  moie  cloieh,  and  to  explain  distinctly 
the  view  I  have  taken,  in  order  that  w  may  be  ible  to  unrlerstand, 
in  its  full  extent,  what  is  the  foi'ce  and  operation  of  precedents. 
But  if  any  thing  is  said  which  goes  to  qualify  the  proposition  I  be- 
fore laid  down,  the  reader  must  not  therefore  run  away  >vith  idea  that 
there  is  contradiction.  Political  philosophy  has  to  encounter  the 
same  difficulties  which  beset  jurisprudence.  Our  principles  hflve  to 
be  constantly  modified,  but  they  are  not  therefore  to  be  dispensed 
with. 

When  one  considers  the  vast  amount  of  adjudged  cases  which  are 
alroarty  reported  in  the  United  States  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
utmost  attention  and  patience  may  be  necessary  to  decipher  them, 
when  they  are  appealed  to  as  niles,  or  as  mere  guides  in  the  deter- 
mination of  particular  cases.  They  will  bo  a  very  ineffectual  check 
upon  one  who  is  unable  to  seize  their  import,   and  to  appreciate 
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them  for  exactly  what  they  are  worth.  The  principles  of  jnrispru- 
prudence  in  almost  every  one  of  its  departments  have  been  so  exceed- 
ingly ramitieii  by  the  multitude  of  similar,  or  very  nearly  similar 
controversies,  that  the  shades  of  difference  between  diiFerent  prece- 
dents are  often  so  minute,  as  to  hold  the  judgment  in  susjiense  as  to 
which  should  he  relied  upon.  And  yet  they  may  conduct  to  totally 
different  conchisions  in  a  given  ease.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
very  considerahle  proportion  of  the  cases  which  ai«  actually  decided 
might  be  determined  either  way  with  a,  great  show  of  reason,  and 
with  a  like  reliance  upon  precclonts  in  either  case.  This  observation 
will  startle  the  general  reader,  but  it  will  not  fail  to  he  comprehended 
by  the  learned  and  expeiienced  jurist.  Nor  is  it  more  remarkable  than 
what  is  daily  exhibited  in  all  courts  of  justice,  to  wit,  the  appear- 
ance of  lawyers  of  known  integrity,  on  different  sides  of  a  case,  each 
arguing  with  aeal  and  perfect  conviction  for  the  correctness  of  the 
views  he  advocates.  Pereona  who  arc  imperfectly  informed,  he- 
lievo  that  this  practice  in  totally  inconsistent  with  the  uprightness 
which  should  belong  to  the  members  of  any  profession.  Others 
look  upon  it  as  something  which  can  be  explained  in  no  way  what- 
ever. But  in  truth  it  is  not  imputable  to  dishonesty,  nor  is  it  in- 
capable of  reasonable  explanation.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  nature  of  the  science,  which  having  to  deal  with  an  infinity  of 
detail,  necessarily  runs  out  into  an  infinity  of  deductions  and  conclu- 
sions, which  perpetually  modify  and  cross  each  other.  Indepen- 
dently of  a  number  of  cases  which  are  settled  out  of  court,  by  the 
advice  of  the  profession,  and  of  a  number  which  might  he  equally 
settled  in  the  same  way,  there  are  still  a  greater  number  where  the 
principles  appealed  to  on  either  side  are  very  evenly  balanced. 

But  this  very  important  consequence  follows  ;  that  in  many 
cases  where  the  distinctions  are  fine,  and  the  authority  of  precedents 
is  half  oblitcred,  an  ill-dJHposed  judge  may  cast  his  prejudices  into 
the  scale  in  order  to  decide  the  controversy,  without  his  motives 
being  suspected  by  an  one,  or  if  suspected,  without  the  possibility 
of  being  delected.  Tlie  judge  who  has  a  competent  share  of  the 
pride  of  human  opinion  ;  the  lawyer  who  believes  that  juiispru 
dence  is  a  science  "  par  excellence,"  a  science  of  sdict  and  iramu 
table  ndes,  may  demur  to  these  views  ;  hnt  I  am  satl^fied  the\ 
will  gain  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  both  the  bench  and  the  hni 
And  if  they  are  well  founded,  they  afford  powerful  roasoii.s  wliy  Ik 
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jadicial  feniire  should  not  be  for  life.  By  buLmittiug  the  coiilu  t 
of  tUe  judge,  during  a  limited  period  to  the  observation  of 
the  public,  in  those  mutinies  where  his  motivea  and  rei'ions 
will  be  apprehended,  the  probability  i«  Ip'.s  that  he  will  on  any 
occasion,  free  himself  fiom  the  le'^tramt  whiih  a  sen&o  of  duty 
should  invariably  impose  upon  him  The  public  feel  is  it  they 
had  no  right  to  scan  the  conduct  of  a  publn.  magistiate  who  has  a 
fi'eehold  right  to  his  office  He  is  protected  fiom  all  intrusion  of 
this  kind,  except  where  he  is  guilty  of  some  open  delmquency 
An  election  for  a  term  of  years  removes  thia  indiBj:  osition  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  observe  the  course  which  the  administration 
of  justice  takes.  The  judge,  sensible  that  his  action'*  ate  the 
subject  of  attention,  and  not  knowing  to  what  evtent  this  'ifiutmy 
may  he  pushed,  becomes  more  circumspect  in  his  condutt,  and  as  it 
ia  difficult  to  impress  two  contradictory  habits  upoa  any  one, 
whether  public  or  private  individual,  his  conduct  will  more  readiJy 
confovm  to  that  one  which  is  dictated  equally  by  self  interest,  and 
by  a  regai-d  to  duty. 

I  have  not  yet  adverted  to  another,  and  a  deeply  interesting  ques- 
tion :  whether  the  judges  should  be  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
or  by  an  intermediate  authority.  The  last  is  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  stales,  as  well  as  iri  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union.  But  Ihe  intermediate  body  which  appoints,  is 
not  the  same  in  all  these  instances.  In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire,  the  appointment  ia  made  by  the  governor  and 
council.  In  eight  states,  as  well  as  in  the  federal  government,  the 
executive  and  senate  appoint.  In  rather  more  than  one-lialf  of  the 
states,  the  election  is  made  by  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature. 
Delaware  stands  alone  in  this  respect,  for  the  governor  has  the  sole 
power  of  appointment. 

The  gieat  object  to  be  obtamiHl  in  oiganizing  Ihe  Lonrts,  is  to 
select  persons  who  aie  every  wa}  (^ualihed  to  di'-Lhaige  the  duties. 
But  the  qualities  which  are  reciuisife  in  a  judge  aic  different  in 
many  respects  from  what  are  demanded  in  any  othot  public  officer, 
and  the  selection  is  proportionally  more  difficult  It  is  not  because 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  make  a  fair  choice  is  distrusted,  that 
this  power  has  been  delegated  ;  it  is  because  they  are  supposed  not 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment.  The  seat 
of  government  is  the  place  where  information  from  all  parts  of  the 
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btat  1  olle  tel  a  id  \  lieti,  al  undant  n  alemls  exist  for  fonning  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  candiktea.  Members  of  the 
legslativG  body  arp  properly  eWted  m  districts  in  which  they  m- 
siie  ^nd  these  di  tii  ts  are  of  si  convontent  a  size,  that  the 
qual  heat  ons  ot  the  cinli  Ute^  are  under  the  immediate  observation 
of  tte  electors.  With  regai-d  to  the  governor,  whose  duties  in  most 
of  the  states  are  few,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  he  versed  in 
any  particnlar  science,  though  no  species  of  learning  or  accomplish- 
ment is  amiss  in  any  public  officer,  bnt  adds  greatly  to  his  reputa- 
tion, and  gives  illustration  to  the  state  over  which  he  presides.  The 
case  of  the  judges  differs  materially  from  both  these  classes  of  pub- 
lic officers.  The  learning  and  accomplishments  which  are  demanded 
of  them  are  of  such  a  character,  that  the  great  body  of  the  citizens 
are  neither  desirous  nor  have  any  intci'cst  in  acquiring  them.  As 
an  individual  therefore  of  the  soundest  judgment  and  the  fairest  in- 
tentions, who  has  nut  within  his  reach  the  information  upon  which 
he  desires  to  act,  deputes  another  to  act  for  him,  so  the  American 
people,  for  similar  reasons,  have  delegated  to  agents  immediately 
responsible  to  them  the  difficult  task  of  selecting  fit  persons  to  pre- 
side in  the  courts  of  justice.  That  an  individual  voluntarily  avaUs 
himself  of  the  intervention  and  seivices  of  another,  is  proof  of  hia 
liberty,  not  of  his  constraint ;  and  that  a  wliole  people  should  pro- 
ceed upon  the  same  obvious  and  I'ational  views,  may  denote  the  es- 
ercise  of  the  most  enlightened  freedom. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  in  every  instance  where  the  public 
authority  is  delegate<l,  the  power  of  the  people  is  therefore  abridged. 
E  m'  t  t     '       pp    ■  g  th  t     1    e  e  the  p  0  le  act 

hgbhnm  g  ha  n  uig 


nd  p  nd  h  1  h  ^ 

we  will,  there  will  always  be  a  tendency,  m  some  pai't  or 
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other,  to  uluiie  tlie  control  of  public  oj)inion.  But  wtore  the  gi'cat 
body  of  the  institutions  is  sound,  the  utmost  degree  of  exactness 
and  theoretical  propriety  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference :  like  an 
individual  possessing  a  fine  constitution,  and  robust  health,  and 
who  does  not  take  every  sort  of  precaution  against  changes  of  the 
weather  ;  a  people  in  tlie  full  possession  of  free  institutions,  need 
not  guai-d  themwolves  too  tenderly  against  every  possible  contin- 
gency. The  intervention  of  a  jui-y  in  all  common  law  trials,  ren- 
ders such  extreme  scrupulousness  less  necessary  in  the  constitution 
of  the  judiciary,  than  in  that  of  the  other  departments. 

But  a  groat  revolution  has  just  been  efiected  in  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can states.  The  new  constitution  of  New  York  has  ordained  that 
the  judges  of  all  the  courts  shall  be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
This  I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  experiments  which  has  ever 
been  made  upon  human  nature.  This  single  feature  in  that  consti- 
tution, stamps  the  convention  which  framed  it  as  the  most  impor- 
tant which  has  ever  sat  in  America  since  the  formation  of  the  federal 
constitution.  Nor  can  it  be  \iened  is  a  hi  ty  or  visionary  scheme, 
since  the  assembly  which  planned  it  was  composed  of  an  unusual 
number  of  able  men  ;  of  men  who  united  in  a  high  degi-ee,  all  the 
qualities  which  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  character  of  wise  and 
enlightened  statesmen  expeiience  i,ii^a.  ity  and  information,  and 
a  desire  to  innovate  for  thp  oIp  piiipo'.e  ot  leforming.  No  public 
measure  which  has  been  aiopted  in  A-mciici  has  so  powerfully 
arrested  my  attention,  oi  given  me  more  painful  anxiety.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  I  have  Lom  loiming  mj  julgment  from  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  population  is  that  if  the  experiment  does  not 
succeed,  the  people  will  cheeifnlly  retrace  their  steps.  But  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  succeed.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  making  an  in'tit  ition  succeed  how(,vi,r  much  it  may  ap- 
pear to  run  counter  to  the  leceived  ipinions  of  the  day.  This  re- 
pugnance may  be  the  only  obstacle  to  sntcess  If  the  people  of 
New  York  persevere  in  the  immense  exertions  which  they  have 
hitherto  made,  to  educate  thi,mseUi.s  anl  if  in  consequence,  a 
thorough  conviction  is  imbibi^d  not  merclj  as  something  gained 
from  others,  but  as  realized  by  themselves,  that  an  upright  and  en- 
lightened administration  of  justice  is  indispensable  to  the  protection 
of  their  interests,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  experiment  will  succeed. 
Mischiefs  will  exist,  and  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
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now  tiouble  the  community  :  the  disposition  io  centralization  ;  the 
effoi-t  on  tlie  part  of  political  leaders  to  control  public  opinion  ;  the 
suhstitution  of  a  constructive  majority,  in  plac«  of  the  real  majority. 
But  with  a  state  of  society  such  aa  is  fast  growing  up  from  the  ope- 
ration of  causes  which  I  have  refen'ed  to,  I  can  easily  conceive  that 
these  evils  may  he  warded  off  as  effectually,  and  perhaps  more  so, 
than  under  the  old  system.  So  important  a  movement  can  only  he 
regarded,  at  present,  as  an  experiment;  and  it  hasheenmost  justly  re- 
marked of  the  Americans,  tliat  they  possess  the  faculty  of  making 
experiments  in  government,  with  less  detriment  to  themselves  than 
any  other  people. 

Dnt  any  one  who  was  attentive  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  New  York  convention  assembled,  and  who  watched  throughout 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  must  be  sensible  that  (here  is  a  sound- 
ness of  public  opinion  in  that  state  which  will  prevail  upon  the 
people  to  retract,  if  the  experiment  is  not  successful.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  same  constitutional  provision  exists  in. 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
ten  years.  Even  this  experiment  is  too  recent  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce a  decisive  opinion  upon.  The  scale  upon  which  it  is  made 
beinf  so  much  smaller  than  in  t!ie  other  case,  the  plan  has  attracted 
J  Ittl    I    11       t      t  r  tif  it  does  smcecJ  in  both  these 

t  t    —  f    t  ecd  N       Yoik  alone— it  will  probably  be 

d  ]t  d  tl  h  t  th  e  t  number  of  the  American  states. 
A  1 1 1  It  that  t  11  th  be  the  parent  of  more  important 
hang  nbtth^  -n  t  d  sotWj ,  than  hive  been  brought 
about  by  any  other  single  measure 

The  theory  of  the  judiciary  cannot  be  well  unlerilool  mile  s  we 
take  into  consideration  tJo  u=i,s  of  jmv  tiirl  in  in  titutitn  uhi  h 
exercises  so  wide  and  salutaiy  an  influence  ujon  the  ■Jdmiinstiitua 
of  justice. 

First.  The  juries  act  a'i  a  check  upon  the  conduct  ol  the  julc,i. 
He  discharges  his  most  impoitinl  function'*  not  only  m  the  piesenLC 
of,  but  with  the  co-operalion  anl  assi'^tmco  of  hia  f  Hon  citiaens 
The  jury  are  not  chosen  as  in  the  Romin  tommonwealth  fiom  a 
patrician  body  ;  they  are  tak  n  mii^rimmitdv  f  om  the^ieit  ma'is 
of  the  people.  The  responsibility  is  t-onsoqucntly  inaoisel  his  le 
portraent  and  actions  are  not  merUy  ob^eived  bj  the  spectator  they 
are  narrowly  watched  by  those  who  participate  in  the  tnal,  and  to 
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whom  is  committed  the  ultimate  dotevmi nation  of  the  issue.  Ben- 
jamin Constant  proposed  that  the  juries  should  be  selected  from  the 
class  of  electors  :  that  is,  from  among  those  who  pay  a  tax  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  dollars.  And  this  is  now  the  law.  In  Great  Britain 
the  qualifieations  of  jurors  are  also  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
thedectors.  But  the  latter  being  much  more  numerous  than  the 
French  electors,  the  jury  is  a  more  popular  body.  Ie  America,  the 
same  reacons  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  rule  of  suffrage, 
have  also  augmented  the  number  of  persons  qualified  to  act  as 
jurymen. 

Second.  Tlie  institution  of  the  jury  introduces  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  practical  working  of  the 
laws,  interest*  them  ia  their  faithful  administration,  and  contributes 
to  train  them  to  an  ability  for  self  government.  "  He  only,"  it 
has  been  said,  "is  fitted  to  command,  who  has  learned  to  obey  ;"  he 
only  is  fitted  to  take  the  lead,  who  has  already  passed  through  the 
subordinate  ranks. 

Third.  The  intervention  of  the  jury  helps  to  mitigate  the  extreme 
rigor  of  genei'al  rules,  to  give  effect  to  the  import  of  general  maxims, 
and  yet  occasionally  to  make  allowance  for  that  infinite  variety  of 
shades  in  human  transactions,  of  which  the  laws  cannot  take  cog- 
Fourth.  Juries  stand  in  the  place  of  impartial  spectators,  and  are 
therefore  well  calculated  to  act  as  umpire  in  settling  controversies 
among  their  neighbors.  This  is  an  office  which  could  not  he  so 
well  performed  by  a  pre-existing  tribunal.  As  I  have  already  ob- 
served,  it  is  an  inestimable  advantage  which  we  derive  from  a  regu- 
lar judicial  eHtablishment,  that  it  extinguishes  the  motives  for  pri- 
vate war,  the  most  deplorable  of  all  the  calamities  which  can  visit 
society.  This  benefit,  however,  would  not  be  so  perfect,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  jury,  whose  composition  is  such  as  to  inspire  general 
confidence  in  the  fairness  of  all  law  proceedings. 

Fifth.  The  inter^'ontion  of  a  juiy  gives  publicity  to  trials.  Tlie 
disuse  of  the  institution  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  consequent  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Eoman  law,  was  the  cause  why  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  court  of  justice  became  secret.  As  long  as  tho  "  prodes 
homines,"  the  jury,  were  a  necessary  part  of  tho  machinery,  judicial 
investigations  were  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  the  public.  As  soon  as 
thoy  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  evidence  was  collected  in 
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the  ^fonn  of  depositions,  legal  controversies  gavo  rise  merely  to  a 
discassiou  of  technical  points,  and  the  public  no  longer  felt  an  inte- 
rest in  them.  The  halls  of  justice  wei'e  thenceforth  abandoned  to 
tho  judge  and  the  advocate.  What  was  once  a  custom  soon  be- 
came a  law,  and  at  the  present  day,  trials  are  for  the  most  part 
conducted  in  secret,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  continental  Eu- 

Tho  non-introduction,  or  rather  the  partial  introduction  of  the 
civil  law  into  England,  accounts  for  the  preservation  of  jury  trials 
there,  and.  for  the  remarkable  publicity  which  law  proceedings  have 
always  had.  The  fifty-fifth  section  of  the  French  constitution  of 
1830,  declares  that  the  trial  of  criminal  causes  shall  be  conducted  in 
public,  except  in  those  instances  where  publicity  would  he  injurious 
to  decency  and  good  morals;  and  the  court  is  bound  to  announce 
that  as  a  reason  for  sitting  in  private; — a  very  remarkable  state  of 
society,  when  it  was  reserved  for  a  constitutional  ordinance,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  halls  of  justice  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public.  But  jury  trial  was  unknoivn  in  France  until  the 
revolution ;  it  is  no  part  now  of  the  procedure  in  civil  cases.  Its 
introduction  in  criminal  trials  is  the  rea.'ion  why  they  have  been 
rendered  public.  Not  only  was  the  exiniinition  in  sei,ret  hut  there 
could  he  no  cross  examination  for  the  cnly  person  ent  tied  to  ask 
questions  was  the  judge  It  is  hut  recently  that  this  unnatural  cus- 
tom has  been  put  an  end  to  ^nd  that  counsel  on  hi,hilf  of  the 
prisoner  have  been  jermittei  to  assist  m  the  examination.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  civil  law  has  from  time  immemoiial  consti- 
tuted the  foundation  f  f  tho  lunsprudcnLC  juries  w  ere  unknown  imtil 
1815,  in  any  hut  cximmil  cases  They  weie  then  for  the  first  time 
introduced  as  an  experiment  into  one  of  the  cnii  couits  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  they  are  now  a  constituent  part  of  the  procedure  in  the 
court  of  sessions.  The  practice  of  conducting  trials  in  public  se* 
cures  two  distinct  and  very  important  ends.  It  operates  as  a  safe- 
guard against  corruption,  and  it  prevents  tho  administration  of 
justice  from  becoming  odious  to  the  people.  In  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, tho  criminal  magistrates  and  officers  are  regarded  with  detes- 
tation and  horror.  They  arc  looked  upon  as  the  instruments  of 
an  infernal  tyranny  ;  whom  the  innocent  shun,  and  even  shudder  to 
approach.  This  is  not  the  feeling  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  As  the  proceedings  are  conducted  openly,  the  public  may  he 
28 
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said  to  take  part  in  them.  The  fate  of  the  criminal  may  be  de- 
plored ;  hut  every  one  feels  that  he  is  condemned  rather  hy  the  pub- 
lic voice  than  hy  the  sentence  of  the  judge. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  institution  of  jury  trial  has  been 
disadvantageous.  It  has  caused  the  ndes  of  evidence  to  he  more 
strict  than  they  would  have  otherwise  been.  The  manner  in  which 
this  has  been  brought  about  is  very  easily  explained.  The  com- 
position of  juries  originally,  and  for  centuries  after  the  institution 
took  its  rise,  was  such  as  not  to  permit  the  committing  to  them 
any  evidence,  which  might  by  possibility  be  misinterpreted,  or 
misapplied.  Certain  rules  were  consequently  adopted,  which  shut 
ont  every  species  of  testimony  which,  in  order  to  be  rightly  used, 
would  demand  a  degree  of  caution  and  discrimination  which  could 
not  he  expected  in  the  persons  who  made  up  the  jury.  The  evi- 
dence excluded  (and  which  was  denominated  incompetent)  might 
shed  abundant  light  upon  all  trials,  if  it  were  confided  to  persons  of 
judgment  and  good  sense.  But  tlie  condition  of  European  society 
was  generally  low ;  and  juries  necessarily  partook  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. The  consef[uence  is  that  the  rules  of  evidence  have  been 
gradually  molded  into  a  system  so  exceedingly  artificial  and  com- 
plex, that  in  the  endeavor  to  correct  one  mischief,  another  equally 
dangerous  has  been  incuiTed.  A  great  deal  of  truth  has  been  shut 
out,  in  order  to  prevent  some  falsehood  from  gaining  entrance.  And 
this  system,  having  once  taken  root,  has  been  continued  long  after 
the  state  of  things  which  occasioned  it  has  passed  away.  The  con- 
stitution of  American  society  is  snoh  that  juries  are  every  way  com- 
petent to  the  management  of  that  testimony  which  is  now  declared 
inadmissible.  By  the  Belgian  code,  lately  promulgated,  the  only 
persons  who  are  absolutely  excluded  from  giving  testimony,  arc  the 
parties,  relatives  in  the  direct  line,  and  husband  and  wife. 

At  an  early  period  of  society,  the  human  mind  docs  not  dare  to 
ti-uBt  itself  with  any  but  the  roughest  and  the  most  general  rules. 
It  feels  an  utter  inability  to  entei'  into  long  inquiries  :  to  compare 
and  to  balance  a  great  many  items  of  testimony,  in  order  to  elicit  the 
trath  from  the  whole,  instead  of  from  a  part.  For  fear  of  doing 
wrong,  it  shuts  itself  up  within  a  narrow  circle  ;  although  the  effect 
is  to  preclude  a  great  deal  of  information  and  knowledge.  But  as 
society  advances,  the  vision  becomes  more  clear  and  distinct,  and 
the  rules  which  are  framed  for  the  conduct  of  every  department  of 
life  arc  rendered  more  free  and  liberal. 
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The  Livingston  code  of  Louisiana,  as  originally  drawa  up,  ex- 
cluded noiiD  as  witnesses,  except  attorneys  and  catholic  confessors. 
Parties,  however,  were  admitted  with  this  limitation  :  their  evidence 
could  not  he  proffered  by  themselves  ;  but  must  be  demanded  by  the 
opposite  party,  by  the  court,  or  by  the  jury.  In  England,  and  New- 
York,  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  annul  the  distinction  be- 
tween competency  and  credibility :  to  permit  parties  and  persons 
interested  to  testify  in  all  cases,  leaving  their  ciijdit  to  be  determined 
by  the  jury.  And  what  sensible  reason  can  bo  given,  why  parties 
should  be  permitted  to  testify  in  one  form  of  proceeding,  and  not 
in  another  ?  in  chancery  suit,  and  not  on  a  common  law  trial  ? 
When  I  he  grand  jury  ("jury  d' accusation")  was  introduced  in 
France,  the  experiment  for  many  years  was  deemed  absolutely  hope- 
less. It  was  found  impossible  to  make  the  members  understand  the 
distinction,  between  the  finding  of  a  tme  bill  and  a  sentence  of  con- 
viction. They  supposed  tKat  the  first  involved  the  last,  and  often 
refused  to  find  bills  where  there  was  the  strongest  "  prima  facie  " 
evidence  of  guilt.  No  such  misapprehension  exists  among  the 
English  or  Ameiican  grand  juries.  Still  less  would  there  be  any 
misunderstanding  with  an  English  or  American  travcvse  jury,  as  to 
the  relative  weight  of  the  testimony,  some  part  of  which  was  unex- 
ceptionable, and  another  open  to  examination;  for  the  daily  trans- 
actions of  life,  their  ordinary  business  avocations,  thoroughly  ini- 
tiate them  into  this  manner  of  viewing  and  employing  testimony. 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  no  long  time,  a  more  liberal 
system  will  be  established,  and  that  evei-y  one  will  be  convinced 
that  it  conduces  to  a  much  more  enlightened  and  satisfactory  admi- 
nistration of  justice. 

The  admission  of  the  testimony  of  all  those  persons  who  are  at 
present  excluded  (and  I  know  of  no  case  which  should  form  an 
exception)  would  diminish  the  number  of  suits,  and  in  those  which 
were  tried,  would  cause  the  truth  to  bo  elicited  more  promptly  and 
Greater  solemnity  would  be  impai-fed  to  all  judicial 
,  when  the  evidence  of  persons  who  knew  all  about  the 
transactions  was  thoroughly  sifted,  instead  of  applying,  as  is  now 
the  case,  to  witnesses  who  know  very  imperfectly  or  only  by  piece- 
meal. If  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  prosecution  wore  in  all  instances 
examined,  real  delinquents  would  feel  more  terror  of  the  law,  and 
innocent  persons  would  have  greater  respect  for  it. 
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Whether  the  rule  of  unanimity,  or  that  of  a  majority,  should 
prevail  in  the  finding  of  a  verdict,  is  a  question  which  has  heen 
much  dehated  in  France,  since  the  introduction  of  jury  trial  in  1789. 
The  rule  of  the  majority  has  been  constantly  adopted  there.  By  the 
law  of  1789,  this  majority  was  fixed  at  8  :  4.  By  that  of  1791, 
at9 :  3,  and  hy  that  of  1835,  at7  :  5.  And  recently  a  proposi- 
tion for  another  change  has  been  discussed  in  the  house  of  deputies, 
but  I  am  not  informed  what  the  result  has  been.  M.  Isambcit  says, 
if  the  English  rule  of  unanimity  had  been  adopted  in  France,  such 
men  as  Baiily,  Lavoisier,  and  Malesherhes,  would  never  have  been 
condemned.  The  greater  part  of  the  judgments  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  wore  made  hy  a  fraction.  M.  Fermot  has  calculated,' that 
where  the  majority  is  7  :  5,  tl:e  probability  of  error  is  as  1 :  4,  in- 
differently in  favor  of  and  gainst  the  accused.  Where  it  is  8  :  4, 
the  chance  of  error  is  1 :  8,  and  where  unanimity  is  required,  it  is 
1 :  8000.  These  are  calculations  which  should  make  Englishmen 
and  Americans  prize  the  rule  of  unanimity  even  more  than  they 
have  done.  For  although  in  the  even  tenor  of  ordinary  times,  there 
should  be  as  little  probability  of  error  under  the  French  as  under 
the  English  and  American  rule,  yet,  when  the  elements  of  society 
are  greatly  1  tu  bed  and  the  m  n  Is  of  men  are  heated  by  party  spirit, 
the  jury,  an!  the  unan  n  ty  of  tl  e  jury  are  the  shield  of  the  in- 
nocent. Ui  an  ra  ty  s  ittendel  w  th  thi  advantage :  it  compels  to 
more  diseu&s  on  and  lei  be  ation  among  the  jury.  The  verdict 
which  in  p  act  ce  5  very  gene  ally  the  verdict  of  a  majority,  is  the 
result  of  a  more  pat  ent  exam  nat  on  and  s  therefore  more  litely  to 
be  unexceptionable.  In  Scotland,  the  rule  of  unanimity  prevails  in 
civil,  and  yet  not  in  criminal  cases  :  the  reverse  of  what  one  would 
suppose  should  be  the  case.  But  the  employment  of  the  juiy  (com- 
posed of  fifteen)  in  criminal  trials,  dates  very  far  back,  and  was  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  Scotch  institutions  ;  whereas,  the  jury  of 
twelve,  in  civil  causes,  was  copied  directly  from  England ;  the  court 
in  which  the  experiment  was  first  made  was  presided  over  by  an 
English  barrister,  and  nothing  seemed  so  natural  as  to  establish  the 
English  rule  of  unanimity. 

One  of  the  greatest  difSeulties  which  attend  the  administration  of 
the  law,  is  the  exceedingly  technical  character  which  the  system  has 
acquired,  This  is  the  chief  of  the  popular  objections  which  are  ever 
made  to  it,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  had  great  influence  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  plan  of  judicial  reform  in  Hew  York.     The  objec- 
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tion  may  be  ill  conceived,  and  yet  the  reform  may  prove  to  bo  Kalu- 
tary.  For  let  us  analyKe  our  ideas.  Does  this  oharaotei'  of  techni- 
cality arise  from  the  fact  that  the  legal  profession  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  following  a  principle,  or  has  it  arisen  from  an  adherence  to 
precedents.  If  the  first  is  the  case,  the  law  differs  in  no  respect  from 
any  other  pursuit  in  ■which  the  exercise  of  mind  is  demanded,  from 
the  practice  of  medicine  down  to  the  most  inconsiderable  of  the  me- 
chanic arts.  One  cannot  conceive  of  administering  justice  in  a  civ- 
ilized community,  except  upon  some  previously  established  roles. 
But  this  difficulty  presents  itself;  tbat  where  a  science  deals  so  ex- 
tensively, and  yet  so  much  in  detail,  with  the  practical  interests  of 
men,  as  is  the  case  with  the  law,  principles  which  were  at  first 
broad,  and  clearly  distinguishable,  become  in  the  course  of  time  ex- 
ceedingly ramified,  and  our  distinctions  are  then  so  fine,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  found  a  conclasion  simply  upon  a  rule  of  ab- 
stract justice.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  new  course  is  adopted,  as 
subsidiary  to  finding  the  principle.  Tlie  question  then  raised  is, 
what  does  human  experience  as  tested  hy  a  great  number  of  adjudi- 
cations, prove  to  he  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  law,  in  thoso 
countless  instances  where  the  luleof  right  ia  the  abstract  seems  to  be 
indifferent  ?  As  jurisprudence  is  eminently  an  experimental  science, 
it  is  very  important  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  a  system  of  practice 
contributes  to  the  public  weal.  Now,  in  innumerable  instances, 
precedents  are  looked  to,  because  the  abstract  principle  is  so  shadowy 
that  it  cannot  be  explored,  and  yet  it  is  of  infinite  consec[uence,  if 
we  can,  to  cling  to  some  rule  which  has  a  near  affinity  to  a  princi- 
ple, while  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  years  of  experience  may 
bring  the  matter  to  a  test,  and  enable  the  legislator  to  ascertain 
whether  any  and  what  changes  will  be  advantageons.  The  frequent 
revisions  of  the  laws  in  the  American  states  is  one  effort  to  attain 
this  end.  And  there  is  a  further  plan  which  would  recommend  that 
it  should  he  made  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  make  annual  reports  as 
to  the  working  of  specified  parts  of  the  system. 

In  administering  this  technical  science  then,  the  Inquiry  is,  are  we 
following  a  principle,  or  only  a  precedent  ?  If  the  former,  how  do 
we  obtain  the  principle  ?  When  it  is  asked,  is  it  right  to  murder  or 
steal  ?  the  answer  is  plain  enough.  If  it  is  asked,  ought  B  to  pay  A  a 
sum  of  money  he  borrowed  from  him  ?  the  answer  also  is  plain. 
But  the  instances  are  without  number,  where  our  principles  become 
so  dim  that  we  are  warned  to  pursue  a  new  directionin  order  to  find 
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them.  We  aro  enabled  to  discover  what  ia  useful,  by  knowing 
what  is  rig^ht,  and  sve  are  enahled  to  find  out  what  is  right,  hy  ua- 
derstanding  what  is  truly  naeful.     The  two  ore  never  disjoined. 

But  whatever  may  he  the  eaiiae  of  the  exceeding  technicality  of 
the  law  whether  it  arises  from  the  adoption  of  principles,  or  the 
adoption  of  piecedents,  or  from  both  together,  as  ia  undoubtedly 
the  case  there  is  no  possible  way  of  avoiding  it ;  nor  is  there  any 
one  science  profession,  or  art,  to  which  the  same  difiiculty  does 
not  adhere  It  is  more  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  law  than  in  any 
other  cilling  because  the  science  ia  applied  in  sucli  infinite  detail  to 
the  action*,  of  men,  and  because  this  application  is  to  so  groat  an 
extent  the  subject  of  popular  observation.  That  is  to  say,  the  very 
thing  which  stamps  upon  the  law  its  character  of  excellenco  and 
utility,  its  application  to  the  infinitely  diversified  affairs  of  society, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  objection,  and  the  open  and  public  adminis- 
tration of  it  is  what  gives  occasion  to  the  complaint.  If  the  law 
were  applied  as  sparingly  as  it  is  in  despotic  countries,  it  wouldlose 
this  character  of  complexity  immediately.  It  is  in  proportion  as 
civilization  advances,  and  the  institutions  become  free,  that  our 
knowledge  becomes  both  move  full  and  more  minute,  and  thatevery 
profession  or  art  which  springs  from  knowledge  becomes  more  diffi- 
cnlt  in  the  management.  This  is  doubtless  a  wise  dispensation  of 
Providence :  that  in  proportion  as  the  temptation  to  abuse  our 
power  or  our  liberty  increases,  new  bulwarks  may  be  raised  up  to 
restrain  our  actions. 

But  in  what  I  have  now  said,  I  do  not  mean  to  bo  understood  that 
a  great  deal  may  not  be  done  to  free  the  law  from  the  artificial  cha- 
racter which  it  has  accLuired.  On  the  contrary,  1  am  persuaded  that 
a  field  is  here  opened,  in  which  wise  and  judicious  minds  may  per- 
form inestimable  good  for  society.  The  abolition  of  the  distinction 
between  competency  and  credibility,  would  go  a  great  way.  And 
the  abolition  of  the  various  forms  of  action  at  common  law,  and 
the  substitution  of  one  simple  form,  as  ia  chancery  proceedings — 
these  two  alone,  would  sweep  away  a  multitude  of  refined  and  arti- 
ficial rules  which  now  incumber  the  praetice.  But  what  I  do  mean 
to  say  is  (and  I  know  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  propounding  or 
conceiving  two  things  which  appear  to  conflict,  although,  in  reality 
one  only  qualifies  the  other),  that  do  as  we  will,  make  what  dispo- 
sition we  please  of  jurisprudence,  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  even  if  it 
were  desirable,  to  free  it  from  its  character  of  technicality.     This  is  a 
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quality  which  will  forever  belong  to  it,  so^long  as  it  has  any  preten- 
sion to  the  character  of  a  science,  and  so  long  as  it  is  ondevstand- 
ingly  and  uprightly  administered.  If  we  suppose  all  our  pi-esent  le- 
gal institHtions  destroyed,  the  courts  aholished,  the  books  of  law 
barned,  society  a  mere  "tabula  rosa"  to  begin  again, new  tribunak 
established,  with  directions  to  have  no  reference  to  any  existing  ele- 
mentary works  or  precedents,  a.  system  would  nCTertheless,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  grow  up,  quite  as  technical  as  that  which  now  exists. 
One  single  circumstance,  and  yet  one  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  would  insure  this  :  to  wit,  the  commanding  that  the  decisions 
of  all  the  higher  tribunals  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  published. 
English  law  never  assumed  a  decidedly  technical  character,  until 
this  important  saft^ard  was  interposed  between  the  courts  and  the 
public.  And  what,  in  the  case  supposed,  will  be  the  eonseiiuence 
of  this  admirable  practice,  independently  of  its  operation  as  a  check 
upon  the  courts  ?— that  the  minds  of  the  profession  will  immedi- 
ately fait  into  a  train  of  generalization.  Certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples will  be  grasped,  a  classification  of  them  will  be  made, 
as  applicable  to  different  departments  of  the  law,  other  prin- 
ciples subordinate  to  them  will  be  seized,  piinciples  within 
principles,  as  in  all  other  sciences  ;  and  yet  the  last  not  evolved 
from  the  first,  but  only  classed  under  them  after  the  induc- 
tion is  made.  The  amount  of  business  will  increase,  the  pile  of 
precedents  will  also  increase,  an  abundance  of  elementary  works 
will  be  written,  embodying  the  decisions,  and  rendering  the  law 
more  scientific  in  form,  and  yet  more  approachable  and  more  intel- 
ligible to  the  profession.  The  same  process  will  be  gone  through 
as  heretofore,  A  fabric  wiU  be  erected,  vast,  complicated,  and  full 
of  labyrinths  to  the  ignorant,  and  yet  differing  in  no  one  respect  from 
any  other  system  ot  knowledge,  except  in  its  more  extensive  appli- 
cation to  the  actual  business  of  men. 

For  what  are  technical  rules  ?  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  artificial  and  what  is  technical.  Every 
rule  which  is  artiflciil  is  technical ;  but  very  many  are  technical 
witho\it  being  artificiil  A  technical  rule,  then,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  general  primiple  When  we  begin  with  it,  in  the  case  of  A 
or  B,  there  i--  nothing  mtncate  about  it ;  it  is  more  like  a  simple 
statement  ol  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  the  case  of  A  or  B, 
soon  comes  to  be  the  case  of  thousands,  each  varying  in  some  par- 
ticulars.    Then,  our  difficulty  commences.     The  mind  is  compelled 
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to  look  further,  to  extend  its  principles  more  and  more,  and  yet  at 
the  eaioe  time  to  be  minute  and  ever  on  the  watch  in  its  examination. 
As  the  research  will  embrace  objects  entirely  new,  a  new  class  of 
ideas  will  be  formed,  and  new  names  will  be  given  to  them.  Or,  as 
ie  very  commonly  the  case,  old  and  well  understood  words 
will  bo  used,  and  yet  tbo  connection  in  which  they  are  found,  al- 
thoug:h  the  most  natural  imaginable,  wiU  instantly  give  them  a 
character  of  abstniseness.  For  instance,  the  words  remainder 
and  condition  are  ordinary  English  terms,  familiarly  csed  in  com- 
mon life.  And  yet  what  an  infinite  fund  of  learning  ia  attached  to 
them,  of  which  there  is  no  possible  way  to  get  rid,  without  enconn- 
tering  difficulties  infinitely  more  formidable  than  those  which  are 
complained  of.  No  man  not  a  physician  can  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  a  physician.  No  man  not  a  mathematician,  or  chemist, 
or  political  economist,  can  iraderstand  them.  Nay,  no  man  not  a 
mechanician,  a  horticulturist,  or  agriculturist,  can  go  but  a  vejy 
little  way  along  with  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  these 
pursuits,  and  have  made  them  the  subject  of  direct  application  to 
the  affairs  of  life.  The  langui^e  of  every  one  of  these  persons  is 
highly  technical ;  because  having  bent  their  minds  upon  one  par- 
ticular pursuit,  they  have  obtained  new  ideas,  have  learned  to  class- 
ify them,  and  have  given  them  appropriate  names.  How,  then, 
should  there  be  snch  exceeding  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the 
law  is,  and  forever  must  be,  a  tecbnical  science.  No  one  can  feel  a 
greater  interest  than  myself  in  seeing  what  is  artificial  in  the  law 
swept  away  ;  but  no  one  is  more  sensible  of  our  utter  inability  to 
give  it  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  technical  science. 

The  law  applied  to  land  titles  in  Virginia,  and  to  the  military 
districts  in  Ohio,  is  a  remarkable  example  how  vain  all  our  efforts 
must  bo  to  communicate  to  any  branch  of  jurisprudence  a  phrase- 
ology which  shall  be  other  than  technical.  This  part  of  the  law  is 
almost  exclusively  the  creation  of  the  courts  of  Kentucky.  It  grew 
up  when  these  courts  were  in  their  infancy,  when  there  was  no  pre- 
viously accumulated  learning  to  help  to  give  it  a  technical  air,  and 
in  a  state  which  was  less  disposed  than  any  other  to  adopt  any  part 
of  the  refined  system  which  prevailed  in  England,  and  other  states. 
It  is  the  only  state,  I  believe,  in  which  there  existed  a  positive  pro- 
hibition, not  only  to  the  reference  to  English  reports  as  authority, 
but  against  reading  them  at  all  in  court.  The  state  of  society  was 
simple  ;  the  community  was  composed  of  farmers ;  the  foundation 
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of  titles  was  different  from  what  it  was  anywhere  else ;  so  that  it 
could  borrow  no  assistance  from  the  real-property  law  of  Great 
Britain.  Everything  was  favorable  to  the  building  of  a  system 
which,  if  possible,  shoiild  be  free  from  technicality.  But  it  was 
found  absolutely  impossible  to  effect  this.  The  simplest  elements  of 
title,  a  warrant,  an  entry,  and  a  snrvcy,  familiarly  apprehended  by 
all  the  settJers,  and  called  by  those  names  as  soon  as  the  process  of 
legal  investigation  commenced,  were  recognized  in  every  case,  and 
yet  ia  cases  so  endlessly  diversified,  that  a  system  of  classification 
and  of  rules  became  speedily  necessary  in  order  that  a  court  of 
jnstice  should  not  be  converted  into  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  For 
technical  rules  are  adopted,  not  to  obstruct,  but  to  further  the  regu- 
lar and  just  administration  of  the  laws.  This  system,  so  perfectly 
unique  in  its  principles,  and  yet  reduced  to  so  much  precision,  is  a 
monument  of  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  the  courts  of  Kentucky. 
It  has  now  nearly  performed  its  office,  that  of  settling  land  titles, 
and  will  hereafter  he  regarded,  by  those  who  are  fond  of  looking 
into  the  history  of  laws  and  institutions,  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  fertility  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  its  capacity  for  framing 
general  rules,  even  where  the  materials  ai*e  the  most  scanty, 

I  can  imagine  one  way  in  which  the  popular  institutions  of  the 
United  States  may  succeed  in  modifying,  perhaps  in  entirely  over- 
throwing, the  vast  system  of  technical  jnrisprudcnce  which  is  now 
in  use.  The  profession  of  the  law  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
aristocratic  institution.  The  path  to  it  may  he  laid  open,  by  ad- 
mitting every  one  who  pleases  to  practice,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of 
the  states  with  the  medical  profession.  This  by  itself  would  effect 
very  little ;  for  bo  long  as  a  learned  and  enlightened  system  was 
upheld  by  the  courts,  it  mnst  be  appealed  to  by  all  practitioners  ; 
and  the  license  to  plead  wonld  be  an  empty  privilege.  The  lawyer 
must  still  show  his  ability,  in  order  to  succeed.  But  in  addition  to 
this  arrangement  the  judges  may  he  selected,  not  from  the  class  of 
jurists,  but  like  members  of  the  legislature,  from  the  citizens  indis- 
criminately. This  last  movement  would  at  once  sweep  away  all 
use  of  precedents  ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  constmct  them. 
The  law  would  cease  to  he  a  science,  or  a  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  administration  of  justice  would  be  likened  to  that  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan judge,  who  founds  his  judgments  upon  the  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case  as  it  arises,  who  professes  to  he  guided  by 
the  dictates  of  good  sense  merely  ;  and  whose  appreciation  therefore 
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of  the  value  of  experience,  as  well  as  his  notions  of  yight  and 
wrong,  are  the  most  crude  imaginable. 

But  fiist,  there  is  less  probability  that  the  profession  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  regarded  as  an  aristocratie  institution,  than 
there  is  any  other  country.  Lawyers  do  not  compose  a  distinct 
corps.  Tbey  are  not  collected  in  one  great  city,  as  is  pretty  much 
the  case  in  England  and  Scotland.  They  are  dispersed  over  the 
whole  country  ;  and  are  not  distinguished  fey  any  privileges  from 
the  general  mass  of  citizens.  I  shall  take  occasion,  hereafter,  to 
notice  more  particularly  this  very  remarkable  feature  of  American 
society. 

Second,  as  regards  the  scientific  character  of  the  law,  and  the  use 
of  precedents  ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  appointment  of  per- 
sons to  administer  justice,  who  shall  be  capable  of  analyzing  their 
ideas,  of  fonn  ng  an  mteli  ^  hie  expo  t  on  of  their  judgments  ;  and 
then  causing  the  r  op  n  on  to  be  orded  the  e  is  no  way  of  dis- 
pensing witl  tl  se  th  Hj,  nl  e  e  1  e  to  go  back  lo  a  state 
of  society  diffe  ent  a  so  manj  -sp  ct  f  om  the  high  civilization 
which  now  ex  st  We  de  e  to  f  ee  1  K  v  f  om  its  technicality, 
andwe  remov  all  h  k  upon  the  julj,  \^6  wish  to  make  the 
principles  of  la  v  fam  la  to  all  the  t  z  ns  and  we  adopt  a  pro- 
cedure which  fo  b  da  that  there  si  all  be  any  principles  wliatever. 
The  Mohamn  e  Ian  judge  does  as  I  e  1  t  he  acknowledges  the 
authority  of  no  ule  no  the  aiue  of  nj  [  erience.  Ho  is  ab- 
solved fwm  all  ^la  eont  ol  in i  the  pull  have  no  msight  into 
the  motives  f  c  on  of  h  j  d^n  ent  ^\  1  at  we  term,  precedents, 
are  in  reality  a  great  volume  of  human  experience  ;  and  it  is  upon 
the  wisdom  which  is  gained  by  experience  that  fi-ee  institutions  are 
built,  and  by  which  they  must  be  preserved.  Indeed  the  system  of 
precedents  is  peculiariy  adapted  to  a  democratic  commonwealth, 
which  seeks  to  establish  equality,  and  demands  that  lUe  same  rules, 
wherever  applicable,  shall  be  applied  to  all  the  citizens  equally. 

The  absence  of  all  reports  of  adjudged  cases,  was  a  great  defect 
in  Roman  law.  It  led  first  to  a  nearly  arbitrary  exposition  of  the 
law  by  the  Pretors.  Second,  to  a  recourse  to  the  opinions  of  the 
lawyers,  as  to  what  the  law  was.  The  edicts  of  the  Pretor  ava  an 
example  of  the  first.  This  officer,  on  entering  upon  liis  duties, 
(and  the  election  was  annual)  published  an  edict,  or  little  code, 
containing  the  rules  by  which  he  intended  to  be  governed  in  the  de- 
cision of  cases.     It  was  understood  that  he  could  not  depart  from 
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the  enactments  of  the  twelve  tables  ;  but  the  power  of  expounding 
tke  laws  opens  a  wide  field  to  constnietion,  when  it  is  not  guarded 
by  the  force  of  precedents.  The  meaning  of  tbose  lawa  was  eon- 
stautly  tortui'ed,  and  all  sorts  of  subtleties  invented,  in  order  fo  in- 
troduce new  rules  of  interpretation.  The  pretor  could  not  depart 
from  the  provisions  of  his  own  edict :  this  was  inviolable  during  the 
year  he  was  in  ofB.ee.  But  this  was  no  security  for  the  permanence 
and  stability  of  the  law  under  succeeding  pretors.  And  it  was  not 
tintil  the  time  of  Iladrian  that  a  perpetual  edict  was  established. 
When  I  say  was  established,  I  mean  only  to  state  the  fact,  aud  not 
to  engage  tlie  reader  in  tie  tmprofitable  controversy,  whether  this 
was  the  result  of  a  positive  decree  of  that  emperor,  or  was  brought 
about  by  the  silent  operation  of  other  causes.  The  English  com- 
mon law  was  never  rendered  authoritative  by  an  act  of  parliament. 
Hugo,  in  his  history  of  the  Roman  law,  declares  that  the  annual 
edicts  of  the  pretors,  afforded  the  means  of  harmonizing  the  legis- 
lation with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  was  one  step,  but  a  most 
dangerous  one  in  that  direction.  The  spirit  of  the  times  could  not 
be  so  fluctuating  as  to  require  a  new  edict  every  year ;  and  the  Ro- 
man legislature  was  constantly  in  session.  The  reports  of  adjudged 
cases,  which  constitute  the  crowning  glory  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence,  perform  this  office,  without  opening  the  door  too 
wide  to  construction.  The  respect  for  adjudged  cases  becomes  a 
habit :  they  are  of  general  notoriety  to  the  profession,  because  they 
arc  in  print,  and  any  eminent  departure  from  them  is  viewed  with 
cxtremejealousy;  while  on  the  other  hand,  as  no  judgment  is  ab- 
solutely binding,  (except  in  a  few  specified  cases)  unless  between 
parties  and  privies,  no  positive  impediment  is  thrown  in  the  way  to 
prevent  a  re-consideration  of  the  principle  in  future  cases.  The 
collection  of  the  opinions  of  eminent  civilians,  was  the  next  con- 
trivance to  help  the  defect,  arising  from  the  want  of  law  reports  ; 
but  it  was  inaderniate  to  this  purpose.  A  compilation  of  this  kind 
will  cover  an  exceedingly  small  part  of  the  ground,  comprehended 
within  the  list  of  adjudged  cases.  The  Pandects  or  Digest  was  a 
work  of  this  character,  but  it  afforded  a  very  feeble  light,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  compared  with  the  English  and  American 
reports,  and  the  learned  treatises  which  are  founded  upon  them. 
The  last  not  only  announce  a  greater  number  of  loading  principles, 
but  these  are  so  ramified  as  to  shed  light  upon  a  still  greater  number 
of  subordinate  ones. 
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It  seems  difficult,  at  first  view,  to  assign  any  reason  completely 
satisfactory,  why  the  judiciary  should  be  the  final  arbiter  in  determi- 
ning upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws.  For  if  wo  say  that  the 
courts  are  the  expounders  of  the  constitution,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  enactment  of  a  law,  involving  a  constitutional  objection,  is 
itself  an  exposition  of  the  constitution,  and  that  if  tho  judges  by 
repeated  adjudications  decide  one  way,  the  legislature  by  repeated 
enactments,  reaffirming  ita  own  construction,  may  decide  another. 
The  difficulty  does  not  consist  in  attributing  to  the  judgea  the  right 
to  decide,  since  whenever  a  constitutional  question  is  involved,  the 
court  must  give  a  construction  ;  it  consists  in  making  that  tribunal 
paramount  and  supreme.  It  is  perfectly  correct  to  say,  that  the 
judiciary  is  invested  with  the  power  of  applying  the  laws,  but 
whether  it  has  a  right  superior  to  the  legislature  in  expounding 
them,  does  not  appear  so  clearly.  Nevertheless  it  is  this  very 
power  of  applying  tho  laws,  distinguishable  as  it  is  from  that  of 
expounding  them,  which  has  enabled  the  courts  to  assert  and  main- 
tain the  exclusive  right  of  expounding  them,  and  caused  them  to 
be  regarded  as  the  natural  and  ultimate  arbiter  m  all  luch  questions. 
The  legislature  declare  the  construction  of  the  constitution  the 
judges  not  only  make  dediiition  td  their  constnictinn  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  carry  th  rt  dcdarition  into  ixccution      For  tho 
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various  executive  officers,  marshals,  sheriffs,  etc.,  together  with  the 
"posse  comitatus,"  are  appended  to  the  courts,  not  to  the!  cgislature. 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  that  trihnnal  which  is  able  to  decide  the  law, 
and  also  to  cany  its  judgment  into  immediate  execution,  must  ulti- 
mately acc[uire  thu  supremacy.  When,  therefore,  thequcstion  is  asked 
why  is  the  judicary  the  tribunal  of  dernier  resort  ?  the  obvious  an- 
swer is,  that  its  office  as  snch  is  the  natural  and  necessaiy  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  government  is  constituteil.  The  question 
confonnds  two  entirely  different  things,  the  theoretical  propriety  of  the 
arrangement  with  the  plain  matter  of  fact  that  it  does  exist.  Even 
if  we  were  to  admit  that  the  first  is  open  to  debate,  upon  the  second 
the  door  to  discussion  is  closed.  The  legislature  in  America  bears 
to  the  courts  the  same  resemblance  which  the  present  national 
government  has  to  the  old  confederation.  The  present  government 
acts  upon  persons,  the  latter  acted  for  the  most  part  upon  states  only. 
And  the  reason  why  this  last  did  so  act,  was  that  (with  a  single 
exception)  it  was  unprovided  with  comis  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  its  I'esolves.  The  national  legislature  now  in  existence  likt  the 
state  legislatures,  passes  laws  affecting  the  community  at  laige  and 
the  judiciary  executes  its  decisions  upon  all  the  individuals  m  the 
land.  The  courts  never  arrogate  to  themselves  the  imposing  ai 
thority  of  making  general  declarations.  They  act  only  in  detail, 
and  yet  it  is  the  exercise  of  this  more  humble  duty  whnh  his  ren 
dered  them  the  undisputed  arbiters  in  construing  the  constitution 
Hnmility  and  modesty  in  private  life,  often  procure  a  hi„h  autlionty 
and  reputation  for  those  who  practice  them ;  anditis  foitun-ite  when 
governments  can  avail  themselves  of  the  same  salutaiy  tendencies, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  the  right  to  which  I  have  referred  sometimes 
affords  matter  for  disputation  in  America,  (for  although  discussion 
is  the  proper  office  of  the  understanding,  its  place  is  often  usurped 
by  the  feelings,  yet  nothing  has  stiuck  foreigners  with  more  admira- 
tion than  the  firm  establishment,  and  general  recognition  of  the 
principle  in  America.  It  is  a  necessary  conseqence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  free  institutions.  For  a  constitutional  chart  if.  ittelf  an 
act  of  legislation.  It  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  To  deter- 
mine therefore  upon  the  con-,titutionality  of  a  law ,  is  not  more 
impioper,  than  the  tonsfiuction  of  any  other  enactm<'nt  in  which 
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a  question  of  constitution  ill tj  is  not  involved.  It  d 00s  not  place 
the  judge  higher  tli  m  the  lin  miker ;  it  only  maintains  the  supre- 
macy of  the  sovereign  legislature,  the  people. 

And  if  the  originat  piopiietj  of  this  arrangement  should  he  ques- 
tioned {its  existence  as  a  matter  of  fact  being  admitted),  it  may  ho 
answered,  that  all  our  tnowledge  is  more  distinctly  apprehended  when 
it  is  in  the  concrete,  than  when  it  is  clothed  with  an  ahstiact  and 
general  form.  The  legislature  view  the  law  in  its  general  features. 
The  courts  deal  with  it  in  detail,  and  in  its  application  to  a  particu- 
lar case.  It  is  not  l>ecause  the  judges  have  mental  powers  superior 
to  the  legislature,  that  the  duty  of  deciding  is  devolved  upon  them; 
it  is  because  the  form  which  the  question  assumes,  distinct,  and  un- 
embarrassed hy  any  extraneous  matter,  fecilitates  the  process  of 
analysis,  and  it  is  by  this  process  alone  that  we  are  able  to  give  pre- 
cision to  our  ideas,  and  certainty  to  our  conclusions. 

But  this  power  of  deciding  constitutional  questions  has  a  mucli 
wider  application  than  I  have  yet  supposed.  The  state  courts  de- 
cide upon  the  validity  of  state  laws  in  reference  to  their  own  consti- 
tutions. The  courts  of  the  union  do  the  same  in  reference  to  the 
federal  constitution.  But  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  StatM  is 
also  the  tribunal  of  last  resort,  for  determining  the  validity  of  state 
laws,  whenever  these  conflict  with  the  federal  constitution.  And 
this,  also,  is  a  consequence  of  the  structure  of  the  government. 
The  introduction  of  the  perfect  form  of  confederate  government,  its 
substitution  in  the  place  of  the  imperfect  form  which  formerly  ex- 
isted, has  produced  a  corresponding  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  courts,  and  given  a  new  direction  to  the  exercise  of  judicial 
power.  As  the  laws  of  the  union  do  not  operate  upon  states,  but 
upon  individuals,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  do  not  act  upon  govern- 
ments, but  upon  persons. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  Americaa  government,  is 
the  double  system  of  representation  which  it  contains.  It  is  a  great 
achievement  to  introduce  the  elective  principle  into  all  th  d  part 
ments  of  a  consolidated  government;  to  render  the  ut       anl 

judiciary,  as  well  as  the  legislature,  elective.     But  the  4m        n 
not  a  consolidated,  but  a  federal  government.      Sej     at        la 
therefore,  been  made  between  the  general  and  local  inte     t       E    h 
have  been  deposited  in  distinct  governments,  and  the  p   n   pi      f 
representation  has  been  established  in  both.     TTio  s    t  n  t 
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mere  mimicipal  corporations,  deriving  their  existence  and  franchiBes 
from  the  centra!  government.  Their  separate  jurisdiction  is  secured 
by  the  same  instrument  which  created  the  confederacy,  and  is  there- 
fore equally  fortified  against  attach.  It  is  the  independent  cKaractcr 
of  these  two  classes  of  government,  which  has  caused  some  eminent 
minds  in  America  to  douht  whether  the  judicial  power  of  the  miion 
extends  to  the  determination  of  the  validity  of  state  laws,  when  they 
conflict  with  the  federal  constitution.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
there  could  bo  no  arbiter  in  the  case  ;  and  that  the  states,  nay,  each 
of  them  separately,  must  necessarily  possess  'a  veto  upon  the  deci- 
sions of  the  national  tribunal. 

Mr,  Hume,  in  a  short  essay  "  on  some  remarkable  customs,"  has 
stated  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  legislative  authority  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth  resided  in  two  distinct  assemblies :  the  comitia  of 
the  centuries,  and  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  acting  independently  and 
not  concurrently;  each  having  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  other, 
and  a  right  to  carry  any  measure  by  its  single  authority.  And  this 
example  has  been  relied  upon,  togetiier  with  other  views,  by  the 
able  author  of  "Now  Views  of  the  Constitution,"  in  support  of  the 
veto  power  of  the  states.  But  the  American  government  is  a 
government  "sni  generis,"  and  it'is  not  safe  to  resort  to  other  po- 
litical systems  for  the  purpose  of  finding  analogies.  Admitting  the 
fact  to  be  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  there  are  some  vci'y  important 
differences  between  the  Roman  and  the  American  plans.  The  two 
comitia  were  parts  of  one  and  the  same  government,  and  not  insti- 
tutions of  two  distinct  governments.  Conquering  Rome  annihilated 
all  the  confederacies  which  once  existed  in  Italy,  the  Tuscan,  Vols- 
cian,  &c.,  and  substituted  in  their  place  one  homogeneous  govern- 
ment. Second,  the  two  legislatures  were  not  distinct  bodies  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  English  houses  of  lords  and  commons  are  ;  but 
were  composed  of  nearly  the  same  persons:  only  in  one,  the  vote 
was  collected  by  classes,  and  in  the  other  "per  capita."  Third,  they 
did  not  always  preside  over  the  same  interests.  A  similar  organi- 
zation of  the  legislative  power  has  taken  place  in  every  country 
where  civilization  has  made  slow  progress,  and  where  the  melting 
down  the  various  classes  of  society  into  one  body  has  been  the  work 
of  time.  In  England,  at  one  period,  the  nobility,  burgesses,  and 
clergy,  taxed  their  own  order  separately.  Those  assemblies  did  not 
act  concurrontly,  as  is  the  practice  now ;  each  voted  separately. 
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and  did  not  wait  for  the  couourreace  or  disapproval  of  tlio  others  f  0 
its  own  bills. 

Bat  inasmuch  as  the  two  Roman  comitia  did  frequently  vote  upoa 
the  same  enbjoct  matter,  upon  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  for  in- 
stance, thei-e  is  a  difficulty  even  greater  than  in  the  ease  just  referred 
to.  There  is  no  part  of  histoiy  which  is  more  obscure,  than  is  the 
conBtitutional  history  of  Eome.  Things  which  were  plain  enough  to 
contemporary  writers,  which  involved  no  contradiction  whatever  and 
which  are  therefore  not  related  with  precision,  but  even  with  care- 
lessness, are  full  of  perplexity  at  the  present  day  ;  nay,  were  so  at 
the  time  Livy  wrote.  That  two  legislative  assemblies  should  exist, 
each  possessing  an  independent  jurisdiction  npon  the  same  matter  ; 
and  each  therefore  armed  with  authority  to  undo  immediately  what- 
ever had  been  resolved  by  the  other,  involves  so  glaring  an  incon- 
sistency, that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing further  in  the  case  which,  if  it  could  be  seieed,  would  at  once 
dispel  the  difficulty.  Such  a  theory  of  government,  if  there  were 
nothing  fuither,  would  lead  to  absolnte  inaction.  The  vote  of  the 
last  assembly  ought  to  decide  the  matter ;  but  there  could  be  no  last, 
if  each  was  absolutely  independent,  and  couhl  incessantly  revoke  the 
bills  passed  by  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  ivas  a  stop- 
ping place,  the  vote  in  the  last  decided  the  matter,  and  gave  to  tliat 
body  alone  the  supreme  legislative  authority. 

We  know  that  the  plebian  assembly  were  at  first  confined  to  legis- 
late about  matters  which  concerned  their  own  order.  Afterward 
they  procui^ed  the  privilege  of  deliberating,  and  deliberating  only,  on 
all  matters  which  affected  the  general  interests.  If  prior  to  372,  a 
proposition  was  discussed  in  both  assemblies,  and  was  carried  by 
the  vote  of  the  centuries  ia  contradiction  to  that  of  the  tribes,  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  tiiose  two  bodies  acted  independently.  For 
the  proceedings  in  the  first  were  only  like  the  proceedings  in  one  of 
those  voluntary  conventions  which  are  so  common  in  America.  It 
might  deliberate  and  resolve ;  but  it  had  no  povver  to  carry  any 
measure  into  effect.  It  had  in  other  words  no  real  power  of  legis- 
lation. This  constitution  of  government  is  a  very  common  thing 
even  in  modem  societies.  The  French  tribunate  in  the  Abbe  Sieyes 
constitution,  and  which  existed  for  several  years,  was  merely  a  de- 
liberative body.  So  also  the  Danish,  Prussian,  and  Russian  coun- 
cils deliberate,  but  do  not  enact.  A  still  more  remarkable  example 
29 
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is  afforded  by  the  Germanic  legislature.  It  is  composed  of  three 
chambers,  the  princes,  electors,  and  deputies  of  the  towns.  But  the 
last,  although  it  may  discuss,  ia  never  admitted  to  vote.  An  ex- 
ample on  a  small  scale  is  exhibited  in  the  American  congress,  where 
the  delegates  from  the  teritroiies  enjoy  the  full  privilege  of  debate, 
but  have  ho  right  to  vote  on  any  question. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  two  Roman  assemblies  shifted  their 
positions.  The  popular  body  which  before  met  to  deliberate  only, 
acquired  complete  legislative  authoi-ity :  precisely  as  would  be  the 
case  in  the  Germanic  confederation,  if  free  institutions  were  intro- 
duced, when  the  deputies  of  tho  people  would  exercise  the  entire 
legislative  power,  leaving  it  free  to  the  other  orders,  to  meet  and 
deliberate  if  they  chose.  If  this  revolution  were  to  take  place,  if  the 
art  of  printing  did  not  exist,  or  through  some  calamity  or  other,  all 
public  records  and  histories  were  lost,  or  mutOated,  tho  same  puzale 
wouldexistasin  the  case  of  theEoman  comitia,  and  from  the  same 
causes.  Suppose  that  the  same  catasti-ophe  should  happen  to 
American  institutions,  and  that  two  or  three  thousand  years  hence, 
some  one  were  to  read  this  passage  in  the  very  able  speech  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  his  resolutions  ;  "  the  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved, 
against  the  judiciary  as  well  as  against  the  other  departments."  If 
no  copy  of  the  constitution  could  be  found,  nor  any  document  wliicli 
shed  light  upon  the  subject,  he  might  suppose  not  only  tliat  the  pro- 
position was  tnie,  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  that  it  proved  the 
existence  of  a  veto  power  on  the  part  of  the  states,  e\on  as  against 
the  determination  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  union  Dut  with  a 
copy  f  th  n  ftuf  n  in  his  hand,  he  would  find  that  that  court 
■was  by  rr  til  n  plication  clothed  with  the  power  of  deciding 
upon  th  t  tut    n  hty  of  state  laws  ;  and  that  n  hat  he  had  t  iken 

to  be  tl  tat  m  nt  i  a  fact,  was  tho  statement  of  the  view  of  an 
individ    I 

Butth  m  t  m  liable  circumstance  is,  that  in  tho  debales  which 
recently  took  place,  the  existence  of  a  veto  power,  on  the  part  of  the 
states,  was  taken  for  granted.  Its  advocates  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  showing  that  there  would  have  been  propriety  in  so  organ- 
izing the  government.  They  asserted  that  its  existence  was  an  un- 
doubtedfact.  And  such  is  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  human  mind, 
not  merely  in  finding  reasons  for  what  it  conceives  ought  to  he, 
but  in  converting  its  conceptions  into  reality,  that  numbers  of  peo- 
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pie  in  one  part  of  tlie  union,  wto  had  never  droamcd  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  power,  began  to  hesitate.  It  may  be  allowable  to  donbt, 
where  one  is  obliged  to  search  in  the  dark  caverns  of  antic[iiity  for 
materials  to  gaide  our  jadgments.  But  the  institations  of  the  United 
States  are  open  to  the  apprehension  of  every  one.  If  what  they 
ought  to  be  admits  of  discussion,  what  they  really  are  is  matter  of 
history. 

The  extreme  novelty,  not  to  say  the  alarming  tendency,  of  such  a 
power  in  a  country  where  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to  establish 
regular  government,  compelled  those  who  advocated  it*  to  assume 
that  congress  wei'e  bounJ  to  call  a  convention  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution, whenever  a  single  state  dissentetl  to  a  law  as  unconstitutional. 
la  this  way  the  mischief  of  civil  war,  which  would  othei-wise  be  inevi- 
table, was  sought  to  be  avoided.  But  in  order  to  attain  this  end, 
the  assumption  went  still  further.  It  was  insisted,  that  when  the 
convention  assembled,  the  proposition  should  he,  not  to  insert  by  way 
of  amendment  the  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  a  single  stat«  had  contended  for,  but  to  insert  the  power 
claimed  and  actually  exercised  by  congress,  with  the  consent  of  every 
state  but  one.  Eveiy  one  will  perceive  the  immense  difference  which 
is  made  by  only  changing  the  form  in  which  the  question  is  put.  In 
theone  way,  the  constitution  will  he  amended  by  a  veiy  small  minority 
of  the  states  ;  in  the  other,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  a  vei-y  large 
majority.  Now  admitting  that  congress  may  sometimes  transcend 
its  powers,  and  that  this  way  of  proceeding  would  arrest  it ;  the 
inquiry  propeidy  is,  not  what  would  be  the  effect  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, but  what  would  be  the  effect  in  al!  time  to  come,  and  in  the 
numberless  instances  in  which  the  states,  encouraged  to  resistance, 
would  succeed  in  paralyzing  the  operations  of  the  government  ?  la 
there  not,  so  far  as  wo  proceed  upon  any  known  principle  of  human 
nature,  infinitely  mona  security  in  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  congress 
and  three -fourths  of  the  states,  than  in  a  very  small  minority  of  both? 
We  may  admit  that  tliere  are  certain  dormant  powers  residing  in 
every  community,  and  that  the  right  to  resist  an  intolerable  tyranny 
is  one  of  them  ;  but  this  does  not  permit  us  openly  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  wild  excess  of  power,  and  to  insert  it  as  a  standing 
provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  government. 

*"New  Views  of  the  Constitntbn,"  by  John  Taylor;  and  Calhoun's 
peech,  1832-3. 
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The  mode  of  calling  a  convention  to  amenii  ia  one  of  tlie  parts  of 
the  constitutioTi  which  is  least  liahle  to  miainterpretatioii.  It  can 
only  bo  assemhled  with  the  consent  of  two-thivds  of  the  slates,  or 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  congress.  The  effect  of  the  doctrine  in 
question  would  he  to  give  this  power  to  a  single  state.  Not  that  this 
view  would  be  taken  by  its  advocates,  for  otirown  arbitrary  concep- 
tions are  able  to  give  shape  and  form  to  almost  anything.  It  would 
still  he  insisted  that  two-thirds  of  congress,  or  two-thirds  of  the  state 
legislatures  must  concur  in  calling  a  convention.  But  if  two-thirds 
or  a  majority  in  either  case  were  convinced  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  in  existence,  it  is  plain  that  a  convention  could  only  he  as- 
sembled by  the  authority  of  the  single  dissenting  state.  For  there 
is  no  way  in  which  we  can  conceive  of  a  legislative  body  acting,  at 
any  rate  of  its  having  a  right  to  act,  but  by  persuasion  of  the  cor- 
rectness and  laivfulness  of  what  it  does.  To  assert  that  it  is  bound 
to  call  a  convention,  against  its  most  setiled  convictions,  is  to  as- 
sert that  it  is  hound  to  call  one  upon  coiupiilsion.  Nor  can  any 
human  ingenuity  make  it  otherwise. 

It  ia  an  esiablished  maxim  in  American  institutions,  that  the 
government  can  no  more  concede  an  ungraated  privilege,  than  ex- 
ercise an  nngranted  power.  To  concede  a  privilege  is  to  commu- 
nicate a  power  ;  and  is  guarded  with  the  same  caution  as  the  nsurpa- 
tion  of  authority.  If  it  had  been  intended  that  a  convention  should 
he  assembled,  not  only  when  two-thirds  of  congress  were  convinced 
of  the  expediency  of  so  doing,  hut  upon  the  complaint  of  a  single 
state,  the  constitution  would  have  said  so  in  plain  words.  There 
cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  two  cases  are 
totally  distinguishable  from  each  other.  Each  affords  a  specific 
occasion  for  acting ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  one  was  intended  to 
involve  the  other,  would  argue  a  confounding  of  two  things,  un- 
necessary, improbable  in  the  extreme,  and  full  of  mischief.  But  to 
have  inserted  in  plain  language  the  provisiou  contended  for,  would 
have  been  so  startling,  that  every  member  of  the  convention  would 
have  recoiled  from  it.  Strange  as  it  may  soem,  therefore,  there 
ia  no  possible  way  of  claiming  the  existence  of  any  such  power, 
except  upon  the  gi-ound  that  it  has  been  absolutely  omitted  in  the 
constitution.  It  is  impossible  to  defend  usurpation  by  law,  but  it  is 
often  possible  to  argue  plausibly  against  law. 

Not  only  has  the  constitution  ftubiddcn  the  exorcise  of  the  veto 
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powor,  liy  refusing  to  gi'ant  it,  and  by  prescribing  a  mode  of  amend- 
ment absolutely  inconsistent  witli,  and  repugnant  to  its  exercise  ;  it 
has  closed  the  door  upon  all  controversy,  by  creating  a  tribunal 
which  shall  be  the  nltim  ate  judge  in  all  controversies  between  tlie  state 
and  the  federal  goverments.  On  the  13th  June,  17S7,  in  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Eandolph,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Madison,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  shall  extend  to  all  questions 
which  involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony.  The  resolution 
was  passed,  and  was  embodied  by  tho  committee  which  had  charge 
of  it,  in  the  precise  and  definite  language  in  which  the  power  is 
clothed  in  the  third  and  sixth  articles  of  the  constitution  as  ratified. 
Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  a  doubt  may  not  still  be  raised  ; 
for  it  is  possible  for  an  ingenious  mind  to  doubt  every  thing.  But 
when  I  observe  that  the  constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  it,  are  declared  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  states  to  the  contraiy  notwith- 
standing ;  and  when  I  observe  that  the  exclusive  right  to  expound 
the  law  in  these  cases  is  conferred  upon  a  federal  tribunal,  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  there  can  be  at  least  no  solid  foundation 
for  doubt. 

The  celebrated  author  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  and  report,  ad- 
mits that  the  supreme  court  of  the  Union  is  the  tribunal  of  last  re- 
sort, whenever  the  validity  of  a  state  law  asserting  the  existence  of 
on  nnconstitutional  power  in  the  stales  is  called  in  question.  The 
construction  of  tliat  clause,  which  prohibits  the  states  from  issuing 
bills  of  credit,  etc.,  ho  declares  is  referreil  to  that  tribunal.  This  is 
in  effect  a  surrender  of  the  whole  ground  of  argument ;  for  the  pro- 
hibitions on  the  power  of  the  states  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional compact,  as  aie  the  limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
federal  government.  And  if  it  be  time  that,  in  all  questions  which 
relate  to  the  boundaiy  of  power  between  the  two  governments,  there 
is  no  common  umpire,  and  neither  has  the  right  to  decide,  there  is 
DO  I'eason  for  ascribing  supreme  authority  to  the  court  in  the  one 
case,  which  does  not  equally  exist  in  tho  other. 

There  is  an  interesting  problem  in  government,  which  may  be 
thus  stated :  when  is  it  that  two  political  powers  in  tho  state  being 
aet  up,  one  against  the  other,  their  mutual  rivalry  will  lead  to  a 
just  biilance  of  authority,  and  conduce  to  a  successful  administraliou 
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of  public  affairs  ?  And  the  answer  is,  that  this  adjustment  of  the 
parts  of  government  will  be  safe,  whenever  these  two  rival  au- 
thorities are  compelled  co  act  concurrenlly,  aud  when  they  are  con- 
trolled hy  some  common  authority,  which  is  superior  to  hoth.  The 
various  departments,  the  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  have 
rival  interests  ;  hut  they  are  amenable  to  one  common  power,  and 
they  co-operate  in  carrying  out  oae  plan  of  goverament.  So  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  court  and  the  jury  are  set  up  against  each  other, 
with  power  in  each  to  overrule,  "  ad  infinitum,"  the  determination 
of  the  other.  But  they  are  bound  by  one  common  ligament  to  the 
people,  and  combine  in  administering  the  same  laws.  The  Eoman 
tribunate  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  the  same  class.  It 
was,  like  the  senate  and  the  "  comitia,"  a  constituent  part  of  one 
and  the  same  government. 

In  the  artifioal  forms  of  government,  only  one  of  these  conditions 
is  cornplied  with;  the  three  departments  conspire  in  the  administra- 
tion of  tlie  same  system,  but  their  responsibility  to  a  common  con- 
stituent is  very  imperfect.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  one  usurps 
nearly  all  power,  or  au  interminable  conflict  exists  between  them. 
In  proportion  as  the  popular  power  is  raised,  and  pure  monarchy  is 
transfo  m  titutional  monarchy,  the  responsi- 

bility b      m     d  p        ve,  and  the  departments  are  more 

easily  d       h       h  peotive  spheres.     The  walks  of  pri- 

vate h     aff  H  w  h  m 


are  so  in  d  p  g  a    U 

insoci         Th  p  d     h  h     p  b 

in  teres  h  P  g"  ^^ 

those  numbevless  instant       h  h  w  d  h 

It  would  have  been  w  n    rf      h  h       m  te 

establishing  free  instituti  p  h        j,  ^ 

to  create  a  counterbalancing  force  to  the  system,  in  tlie  sectional 
and  particular  interests  of  one  member  of  the  confederacy.  Circum- 
stances may  occur,  which  would  render  it  meritorious  in  a  state  to 
remonstrate,  and  to  take  high  ground,  in  oi-der  to  induce  a  change 
in  the  public  measures.  But  it  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  case^ 
a  case  which  must  make  the  law  for  itself,  which  would  justify  civil 
war.    There  may  bo  seciets  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  and 
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a  state  which  resists  tlie  laws  of  the  union,  may  cakulate  on  tlio 
length  it  may  go,  in  order  to  procure  a  compromise,  and  may  at 
bottom  determine  to  go  no  further.  But  the  statesman  ivho  should 
draw  the  sword,  if  compromise  failed,  would  incur  (he  transcendant 
ignominy,  as  well  as  merit,  of  going  into  hattle  without  his  shield. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  be  brave  at  the  expense  of  his  patriotism. 

In  the  Germanic  confederation,  there  was  a  tribtmal  in  some  re- 
spects resembling  the  supremo  court  of  the  United  States,  The 
chamber  of  Wetzlar,  or  Westphalia,  possessed  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  deciding  upon  disputes  between  members  of  the  empire. 
But  it  had  no  power  to  execute  its  decisions.  The  laws  operated 
not  upon  individuals,  but  upon  states  ;  and  a  sentence  of  the  su- 
preme judicial  tdbunal  had  no  higher  effect.  The  consequence  was 
that  it  became  necessary  to  I'esort  to  force,  and  to  this  end  the  em- 
pire was  diiiled  into  cirUes  the  entire  military  foice  of  wliieh 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  empeior  to  enable  him  to  execute  flie 
sentence  of  tie  cowt  agam'it  a  lefiaetory  membei  Under  the 
new  constitution  of  1^15  ft  diffi,  ent  organization  took  place.  H 
the  rights  of  one  state  are  imaled  by  another  state  the  injui'ed 
party  must  choose  me  of  liiee  memb  is  of  the  Ii  t  '.elected  by 
the  defenlsnt  r  if  the  detendant  neglect  to  selctt  the  diet  is 
bound  to  name  them  Ani  thi.  comt  ot  final  resort  m  the  state  of 
the  member  thus  chosen  decides  the  case  And  if  the  paity 
against  wbjra  the  julf,ment  is  piononnccddoes  not  obey  a  military 
force  is  resorted  to  to  coerce  submission  Theie  does  not  appear 
to  ba>e  been  any  judicial  tnl  unal  eithei  under  the  old  or  the 
new  conatitutun  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  between  the 
states  and  the  c  nf  dcric>  The  diet  oi  national  legislitmo,  seems 
to  have  posses  ed  this  power  The  Americtn  s(stem  stinds  alone 
amid  the  institutions  of  the  world.  And  althougli  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  perfect  form  of  confederation,  yet 
as  this  species  of  government  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  refinement, 
and  the  resolt  of  a  very  high  state  of  civilization,  the  organization 
of  the  national  judiciary  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  which  political  science  has  made. 

There  is  a  tribunal  of  another  European  state,  which  it  is  curious 
to  notice,  in  consequence  of  its  novel  mode  of  procednre,  although 
it  is  never  called  to  decide  upon  the  conflicting  rights  of  different 
governments.     The  court  of  errors,  or  of  cassation,  in  France,  is 
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the  highest  judicia!  trihunal  in  the  kingdom.  And  the  principle  on 
which,  until  recently,  it  proceeded  was  this  ;  if  the  judgment  of  an 
inferior  court  was  reversed,  the  case  was  sent  back  to  he  tried  again. 
If  the  court  below  persisted  in  its  error,  and  the  canse  was  again 
appealed,  and  the  court  above  reaffirmed  the  judgment  before  pro- 
nounced, it  was  sent  back  a  second  time.  But  if  the  inferior  court 
still  persevered  in  its  error,  the  decree  of  the  court  of  cassation 
no  longer  afforded  the  governing  rule.  The  legislature  was  then 
appealed  to,  to  settle  the  law,  by  a  declaratory  act.  But  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  scheme,  the  temptation  which  it  held  out  to  the  local 
tribunals  to  resist  the  judgment  of  the  highest  court,  and  to  unsettle 
all  the  principles  of  law,  produced  so  much  mischief,  that  in  1837, 
the  English  and  American  procedure  was  adopted  ;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  court  of  cassation  is  now  final,  aud  absolutely 
binding  upon  all  other  tribunals. 

It  is  not  iiacommon  to  meet  with  this  odd  combination  of  liberty 
and  power  in  monarchical  government.  The  system  of  monarchi- 
cal rule  is  itself  a  compensation  of  errors  ;  where  if  the  weight 
presses  too  much  in  one  part,  it  is  carelessly  relaxeil,  or  altogether 
removed  in  another  part.  The  most  remaikahle  example  of  this  is 
contained  in  "  magna  charts,"  which  authorizes  the  barons  to  pur- 
sue and  to  kill  wherever  found,  the  monarch  who  presumes  to  vio- 
late any  of  its  provisions.  It  legalizes  civil  war  all  over  the  land  ; 
and  England  was  accordingly  a  scene  of  confusion  and  violence  for 
more  than  two  centuries  afterward.  It  is  to  the  regulated  liberty 
which  free  institutions  introduce,  that  we  must  looit  for  a  salutary 
restraint  Hpon  tlie  actions  of  men,  and  as  the  only  means  of  giving 
supreme  autliorily  to  the  laws. 

The  reason  why  no  tribunal,  like  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  is  known  in  monarchical  or  aristocratical  governments,  is 
because  too  much  instead  of  too  little  power  is  condensed  in  the 
political  institutions.  The  king  and  nobility  having  acquired  an 
extravagant  share  of  authority,  there  is  no  way  of  subjecting  their 
public  acts  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  regular  legal  investigation.  Ques- 
tions cannot  arise,  because  as  there  is  no  popular  constitution, 
the  right  is  all  on  one  side.  The  establishment  of  such  a  system  as 
the  American,  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  mlious  maxim  of  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  government  is  abjured,  and  that  of  society  substJ- 
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tutcd  in  its  plaoo.  Tlien  for  the  first  lime  questions  arise  between 
government  and  the  members  which  compose  it;  for  tlie  sanie  fnn- 
damental  ordinance  which  is  obligatory  npon  the  one,  is  obligatory 
upon  the  other.  The  notion  that  public  rights  are  unsuited  to  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  grows  out  of  the  idea  that  they  are  of  too 
high  a  dignity  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  examination  as  private 
rights.  The  notion,  then,  is  anti-republican  in  the  extreme.  All 
public  as  well  as  private  rights,  are  rights  of  the  people.  Formerly 
government  was  not  amenable  to  any  tribunal,  while  private  citizens 
were.  Bnt  as  soon  as  the  basis  on  which  government  rested  was 
changed  ;  the  moment  that  its  whole  authority  was  referred  to  the 
consent  of  society,  the  rights  of  government  and  those  of  its  mem- 
bers were  placed  upon  the  same  footing.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  imitate  "  magna  charta," — the  makeshift  of 
a  semibarbarous  age — and  anthoriae  one  member  of  the  confederacy 
to  place  its  veto  upon  the  most  solemn  acts  of  the  government.  It 
does  not,  in  order  to  settle  a  question  of  right,  first  nnhinge  the 
notions  of  justice,  but  fortifies  the  one  by  guarding  and  maintaining 
the  other.  It  submits  national  and  state  controversies  to  the  calm 
and  patient  investigation  of  a.  tribunal,  which,  as  it  represents 
both  parties,  is  eminently  adapted  to  compose  the  angry  feelings  of 
both. 

There  is  infinite  convenience  in  administering  the  government, 
where  the  public  authority  is  made  to  act  directly  upon  individuals. 
The  laws  are  then  executed  with  promptness  and  facility.  But  it  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  convenience  merely,  that  tlie  plan  is  adopted. 
There  is  another  and  a  higher  end  which  is  designed  to  be  effected  ; 
and  that  is  to  banish  civil  war,  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  in 
short,  to  uphold  civilization  itself.  The  form  which  all  questions 
take,  their  submission  to  a  judicial  instead  of  a  political  tribunal,  is 
an  immense  advantage  to  the  cause  of  free  institutions.  And  ad- 
mitting, what  must  be  admitted,  that  every  human  tribunal,  how- 
ever skillfully  contrived,  must  be  subject  to  error  ;  yet  all  who  have 
had  any  experience  of  human  affairs,  will  see  the  great  importance 
of  having  some  tribunal  of  dernier  resort ;  some  tribune),  in  other 
words,  which  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  authority,  after  it  has  de- 
liberately examined  and  decided. 

Tliere  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  confederate  government  es- 
tablished in  America,  wliich  sheds  great  light  upoa  this  subject, 
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and  points  to  the  snprame  court  of  the  union  as  tlie  most  fit  tribunal 
to  decide  upon  questions  of  controverted  jurisdiction.  The  uatioual 
government  is  not  represented  in  the  states,  but  is  itself  a  mere 
representation  from  the  state?.  Senators  are  elected  hj  the  local 
legislatures,  the  president  and  representatives  are  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  states,  and  not  by  the  people  as  composing  one  aggi-e- 
gato  community,  and  the  judges  are  chosen  by  the  two  first,  and 
from  the  districts  in  which  they  reside.  But  there  is  no  similar 
representation  of  the  national  government  to  be  found  in  the  execu- 
tive, legislature,  or  judiciary  of  the  states.  Now  all  confederacies 
are  not  constructed  in  this  manner,  nor  was  there  any  absolute  ne- 
cessity why  the  American  shonld  have  been  so.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  it  contributes  materially  to  promote  one  veiy 
important  object,  and  that  is,  the  complete  separation  of  the  powers 
of  the  two  classes  of  government,  the  national  and  the  state. 

Before  the  union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  England,  indepen- 
dently of  the  fact  that  there  wore  no  local  executives  like  thegover- 

f  tl      V  fc  t      tl     f  w    f    m  t        being  pre- 

i  d  by  th   ki        f  E  gl     d  th        ffice  p     enting  the 

tig  m     t     pp      ted  th    m  mbe       f  t  tates  in  the 

*icot  I  p  1  m  t  tl  b  1  ty  d  b  h  p  d  m  ated  a  eer- 
t  Ipt  fthldftl  Ijl  tl  1  legislative 
^       esfStld  t  tdllll       tl  within  a 

f  bef      th  I  ul  1  K 1     p     nded  to  its 

p    1    m    t       1 1  t  h  d  d  tl     p  t    t  the  English 

P    ■   m    t     Th  b  tl       t  th  of  what  it 

th     ir    f  d  =it  t         Th    f  d     1  h    d  ff    tvely  repre- 

t  ^1      th   1      1  mm    t         hd  th      tl       hand,  those 

g  t   w  t     p         t/'d  by  th       t        1       ec  tive,  legis- 

lature, or  judiciary.  Or,  to  take  another  example  the  provinces  of 
Holland  are  a  confederacy  in  a  much  moio  stnct  acceptation,  than 
was  the  British  government;  for  there  is  imoie  complete  separa- 
tion of  fie  local  from  the  general  interests.  Each  province  has  its 
own  legislative  assembly,  and  one  chamber  of  the  states  general,  or 
federal  legislature,  is  composed  of  representatives  chosen  in  the  pro- 
vinces. But  the  provincial  governments  differ  exceedingly  from  the 
state  governments  of  America.  They  are  intended  to  administer 
the  local  intei-ests ;  and  shoiUd,  in  oider  to  carry  out  this  design, 
represent  exclusively  the  local  population.     But  this  is  not  the  case. 
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Not  only  is  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
and  of  the  eleetors  who  choose  them,  fixed  ty  the  federal  executive, 
but  he  nomioafes  the  members  who  compose  the  wpper  house  in 
every  one  of  those  provincial  legislatures. 

The  American  government  wonid  have  resembled  the  Dutch,  if 
the  plan  of  a  constitution  presented  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton had  been  adopted.  The  plan  proposed  that  the  governors  of 
the  states  should  be  appointed  by  the  federal  government,  and  that 
they  should  have  a  negative  upon  the  laws  passed  by  the  state  legis- 
latures. The  federal  government  would  then  have  been  effectually 
represented  in  the  state  governments.  The  same  object  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  another  form,  if  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr. 
Pineltney  and  Mr.  Madison  had  been  accepted.  This  proposed  that 
the  national  legislature  should  have  power  to  negative  all  laws  of 
the  state  legislatures  ;  not  merely  such  laws  as  were  repugnant  to 
the  federal  constitution,  but  all  laws  which  appeared  improper. 
There  would  still  have  been  this  difference  between  the  American, 
and  the  Dutch  and  former  British  confederacy:  that  in  the  former, 
the  states  are  represented  in  every  department  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, whereas  in  the  second,  they  are  very  imperfectly  represented, 
and  in  the  last,  they  were  not  represented  at  all.  There  would  have 
been  much  stronger  reasons,  therefore,  in  the  first,  than  in  the  two 
last  instances,  for  creating  a  supreme  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the 
conflicting  rights  of  the  two  classes  of  government,  and  vesting  the 
appointment  of  its  members  in  the  federal  head.  Those  plans,  how- 
ever, and  others  of  a  similar  character,  were  avoided  ;  and  the  con- 
stitution adopted  is  accordingly  the  only  example  of  the  perfect 
form  of  confederate  government  which  has  any  where  been  known. 
It  fulfills  the  three  indispensable  conditions  of  that  species  of  govern- 
ment. First,  there  is  a  complete  separation  between  the  general 
and  local  interests.  Second,  the  laws  operate  upon  individuals,  not 
upon  governments;  and  third,  the  federal  head  is  a  mere  representa- 
tion of  the  states,  but  has  no  power  to  intermeddle  in  their  domes- 
tic legislation.  This  mode  of  eonstrncting  the  goveniment,  deter- 
mined the  character  and  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  of  last  resort. 
It  was  a  judicial  tribunal :  1st.  Because  the  laws  were  designed  to 
act  upon  persons.  2il.  Because  the  process  of  analysis,  by  which 
the  unconstitutional  feature  in  a  law  is  detected,  is  more  completely 
reached  in  that  foim  of  proceeding.     3d    Because  the  constitution 
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and  character  of  such  a  tribunal  necessarily  shuts  out  the  influenci 
of  party  feelings,  so  fatal  to  the  firm  and  just  appreciation  of  wha 
is  right.  The  members  of  this  tribunal  were  appointed  by  tht 
federal  government,  because  that  government  is  made  up  of  a  rep- 
resentation from  the  states,  and  is  in  no  way  represented  in  the 
state  government.  And  if  ingenious  minds  should  still  seek  to  raise 
ohjeetioas,  and  insist  that  a  jurisdiction  of  the  kind  conferred  upon 
the  supreme  court  savors  too  mueh  of  political  power,  it  may  be 
answered:  1st.  That  this  constitutes  oue  of  its  chief  recommenda- 
tions. 2d.  That  political  power  must  necessarily  he  wielded  by 
some  one  or  mom  of  the  citizens,  and  that  the  members  of  the  court 
are  alike  citizens  with  tlie  members  of  any  other  department.  3d. 
That  it  is  infinitely  desirable  to  break  up  political  power  as  much  as 
possible,  to  distribute  it  among  several  tribunals,  instead  of  con- 


We  may  illustrate  the  great  advantage  which  is  derived  from 
giving  to  all  the  movements  of  the  government,  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity imaginable,  by  an  institctiou  which  prevails  in  America, 
and  which  is  now  sought  to  be  imitated  in  all  the  constitutional 
monarchies  of  Europe.  The  popiilar  elections  are  not  conducted  in 
counties,  much  less  in  larger  divisions  of  districts,  but  in  the  town- 
ships or  parishes.  Instead  of  assembling  a  vast  muHitude  of  people 
on  one  spot,  to  engage  in  broils  and  fights,  this  army  of  electors  is 
cut  up  into  minute  parcels,  each  of  which  is  separated  fiora  the 
other  by  miles.  Tlie  force  of  party  spirit  is  bi'oken ;  and  when  the 
election  is  over,  universal  tranquillity  is  established.  Tiiis  is  an 
emblem  of  American  institutions  in  the  general,  which  undertake  to 
compass  the  most  important  end  in  the  easiest  manner  possible. 
The  organization  and  procedure  of  the  supreme  coart  of  the  union, 
is  an  application  of  the  same  principle  to  things  apparently  differ- 
ent, but  which  are  in  reality  the  same.  We  want  an  institution 
which  shall  have  power  to  protect  ua  against  the  rage  of  party 
spirit,  in  those  cases  where  party  spirit  would  be  most  fata! ;  an 
institution  which  shall  bo  able  to  appease  the  sharpest  discontents 
among  the  states  by  the  employment  of  calm  judgment  and  reflec- 
tion. The  reaching  rights  of  this  ponderous  character,  through  the 
simple  and  unostentatious  forms  of  the  law,  is,  aa  I  before  said,  the 
chief  recommendation  of  the  system .  If  it  savors  of  political  power, 
this  power  is  at  any  rate  morsclad  into  sm^ll  fragments,  is  only 
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employed  in  detail,  and  on  occasions  where  theje  is  the  least  temp- 
tation to  render  it  siibsen'ient  to  political  ends.  And  althoiigli  we 
may  not  be  authorized  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  conceivable  plan, 
we  are  well  justified  in  declaring  it  the  best  practicabk  one. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Stales  is  a  compact.  Everj-  pop- 
ular constitution  is  both  a  compact,  and  a  del^atioa  of  power, 
whether  the  government  be  a  consolidated,  or  a  federal  one.  In  the 
first,  the  compact  is  between  the  people,  and  the  delegation  of  power 
is  by  them  :  in  the  second,  the  compact  is  between  the  members  of 
the  confederacy,  and  the  delegation  of  power  is  by  them  only.  And 
when  the  constitution  is  framed,  the  government  created  lopresents 
the  joint  authority  of  the  states.  This  different  mode  of  proceed- 
ing does  not  render  the  authority  actually  granted  less  binding  in  the 
one  case,  than  in  the  other.  It  alters  the  structure  and  foi-m  of  the 
government ;  but  the  compact,  or  constitution,  is  equally  obligatory 
in  both.  And  as  in  an  aggregate  commnnity,  neither  the  citizens, 
nor  even  a  majoiity  of  the  people,  can  go  beyond  the  compact,  and 
interpose  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  government ;  so  in  the  con- 
federate government,  neither  a  single  state,  nor  a  majonty  of  the 
states,  have  any  right  to  do  the  same  thing.  No  one  ever  heaid  that 
when  government  was  acting  within  the  legitimate  sphcie  of  its  jn- 
risdiction,  the  jurisdiction  itself  should  be  questioned,  because  the 
measures  pursued  were  not  agreeable  to  every  one.  If  there  were 
no  discontent  in  the  state,  government  would  be  unnecessary.  CivD 
institutions  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  melting  down  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  different  parts  of  society ;  and  it  is  not  merely 
from  a  noble  self  denial,  but  from  a  sense  of  evident  interest,  that 
men  are  ordinarily  persuaded  to  lend  their  support  in  upholding  the 
influence  of  these  institutions. 

The  division  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  into  distinct 
states,  was  an  accidental  circumstance ;  but  the  advantage  which 
has  sprung  from  it,  is  not  accidental.  If  the  people  of  America 
had  composed  one  aggregate  community,  it  would  have  been  the 
hight  of  wisdom  to  imitate  the  present  plan,  to  have  created  local 
governments,  with  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  local  interests,  and 
a  central  government  to  p  es  le  o  er  the  commo  i  nte  -o  t  The 
scheme  is  in  effect  carr  0 1  0  t  to  a  ons  lorabl  extent  n  the  nl 
vidual  states.  The  co  nt  e  a  1  to  n  h  ps  nre  le  er  j  r  d  ct  ons 
inclosed  within  a  la  -  a  In        t       ^  tl         lo       t        f( 
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skillfully  and  economically,  because  tliey  are  not  mixed  up  and  con- 
founded with  tko  general  interests  of  the  state.  And  if  this  form 
of  civil  polity  was  the  result  of  a  conititutionai  compact  at  tl  e  first 
foundation  of  the  government  the  counties  anl  townships  iiould 
possess  complete  sovereignty  \  ithin  thtir  respective  spheres  which 
could  only  be  alienated,  or  alfeied  m  the  mode  p  escribe  \  hj  the 
constitution.  For  the  soveigntj  of  the  i  aits  of  which  the  commu- 
nity is  composed,  does  not  depend  upon  the  time  when  the>  betame 
sovereign  ;  but  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  so  Nor  i^>  it  possible 
for  ingenuity  to  frame  further  objections  and  insist  that  tl  e  parts 
would  in  that  case  be  the  offspring  of  the  centiil  authority  wheieas, 
in  the  confederate  gOTemment  the  centrd  authoiity  is  itself  but  an 
emanation  from  tho  parts.  For  in  Loth  instances  the  form  of 
government  is  the  offspring  of  the  \  luntarj  con  ent  of  the  parts  : 
only  in  the  one,  the  pa  ts  a  e  m  numerous  as  they  aie  ma  ie  up 
of  individuals;  in  the  oth  th  y  a  e  compose  I  of  state  or  sepa- 
rate collections  of  ind     dual 

Now  if,  in  a  stale  £;o  nm  t  thu  Lonstiucted  the  on^im!  com- 
pact should  appoint  t  bunal  f  th  [uipose  oi  etthi  g  constitu- 
tional disputes  between  t!  et  o  t  of  government  no  one  f  the 
parts  could  object  to  its  jurisdiction  and  mfeiposo  its  \eto  because 
the  law  complained  of  did  not  equally  lenatit  all  the  paits  Nor 
could  it  do  so,  even  if  the  Ian  decltied  to  }e  valid  \e  (.  in  reality 
invalid;  since  in  theory  such  a  supjosition  would  be  itself  uncon- 
stitutional, while  in  practice  it  would  unlermine  all  authority — that 
of  the  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 

It  ma  kabl    that  those  who  advocate  the  veto  power  of  tha 

Stat  ha  e  taken  for  gi-anted  tho  existence  of  a  power  which  is  no 
wh   e  n    cd  n  the  constitution ;  and  at  the  same  time  deny 

the  jun  d  t  n  of  the  supreme  court,  which  is  contained  in  language 
as  un  ij^u  ocal  a  ould  be  desired ;  as  unec[uivocal  as  that  which 
confe  s  ju  isd  t  n  on  any  other  department ;  so  much  do  times  of 
high  party  excitement  confound  all  our  notions  of  justice,  and  make 
shipwreck  of  the  most  settled  principles  of  government..  As  alai^ 
part  of  our  opinions  and  beliefs  are  not  absolutely  determined  by 
the  objects  with  which  they  deal,  but  are  modified  by  the  structure 
of  mind  and  the  temperament  of  each  individual,  it  is  perhaps  sur- 
prising that  uniformity  of  opinion  does  exist  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  is  actually  the  case.     But  in  order  ttx  correct  those  aberrations  in 
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which  we  are  so  liable  to  fall,  upon  all  political  questions,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  view  them  at  a  time  when  the  judgment  will  he 
least  liable  to  be  perverted  hy  any  disturbing  influence.  The  doc- 
tiine  of  the  veto  power  of  the  states  was  for  the  iii'st  time  proclaimed 
in  the  case  of  the  commonwealth  va.  Cohbett.  At  a  time  when 
party  spiiitraahigh.C.  J.  McKean,  ventured  to  express  tie  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  congress  to  call  a  convention,  whenever  a 
state  protested  against  a  law  as  unconstitutional.  This  singular 
opinion,  was  easily  molded  by  the  iertile  geniua  of  John  Taylor 
into  a  regular  system,  and  has  been  defended  hy  other  minds  of 
equal  vigor  and  fertility,  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  irregularities  in 
our  system  of  federal  government. 

Tlie  United  States  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  gec^-aphical 
features  have  made  their  appearance.  The  southern  provinces  of 
Franco  have,  for  a  long  time,  shown  a  disposition  to  counteract  the 
legislation  of  the  kingdom,  because  it  was  deemed  too  favorable  to  the 
northern  provinces.  At  tlie  veiy  period  (1833)  when  geographical 
parties  in  the  United  States,  threatened  the  Union,  two  parties  in 
Franco  of  the  same  character,  and  founded  upon  the  same  principles, 
were  arrayed  against  one  another.  In  1834  was  drawn  up  the  cele- 
brated manifest  of  the  southern  provinces,  demanding  that  the  king- 
dom should  he  intersected  hy  a  line  east  and  west,  separating  the 
vine  growing  from  the  non  vine  growing  provinces  ;  and  that  south 
of  this  line  the  customs  should  be  abolished.  The  then  minister, 
M.  Theirs,  declai-ed  that  "hehadgiwn  great  consideration  to  the 
subject,  but  in  endeavoring  to  consult  the  interests  of  Boideaux,  I 
should  do  violence  to  those  of  Lyons.-  In  attending  to  the  com- 
plaints of  Elbonf,  I  must  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Havre."  The 
vine  growing  constituted  the  predominant  in  the  south,  hut  it  was 
not  the  predominant  interest  in  the  kingdom,  nor  the  exclusive  pur- 
suit in  the  south.  As  the  north  was  not  an  exclusively  mannfae- 
turing,  the  south  was  not  an  exclusively  agricultural  region.  The 
government  of  the  minority  then,  would  he  subject  to  more  abuse 
than  that  of  the  majority.  But  I  return  to  a  consideration  of  the 
veto  power  of  the  states. 

If,  in  America,  a  single  state,  in  consequence  of  its  possessing  this 
power  can  compel  congress  to  assemble  a  convention,  whenever  it 
supposes  a  power  not  delegated  is  exercised,  there  must  bo  a  corres- 
ponding right  on  the  other  side,  whenever  a  stale  b 
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wliicli  is  not  reserved;  otherwise  tho  oimlibnnn  of  the  syatum 
would  ba  destroyeil.  On  this  sulject  Taylor  nad  Calhoun  are 
silent.  We  ivill  Ihea  suppose  that  in  thi*.  ca&e  con^iess  will  be 
obliged  to  call  a  conveation,  as  well  to  jioteet  the  nsjhts  of  the 
other  states  as  its  own  authority  The  question  in  that  convention 
will  be,  not  whether  the  constitution  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  dele- 
gate a  givflii  power,  but  wliether  it  shall  he  so  amended  as  to  reserve 
it.  The  discontented  state  donvea  every  advantage  in  the  first  in- 
stance, fvoiQ  the  singular  mode  of  propounding  the  question ;  but  it 
loses  this  advantages  in  the  second,  ITie  question  is  so  fi'amed, 
with  the  express  intention  of  enabling  a  small  minority  of  states  to 
overrule  a  largo  majority.  But  this  small  minority,  which  in  the 
first  instance,  deteimined  the  question  adversely  to  the  federal 
government,  will  now  decide  it  adversely  to  the  discontented  state. 
But  much  the  greater  number  of  questions  which  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  jurisdictions,  have  I'elated  to  poweis  assumed  by 
the  states  as  reserved.  The  consequence  is,  that  by  this  novel  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  the  rights  of  the  states  would  be  placed 
in  jeopardy.  As  all  the  powers  i-esei-ved  are  not  enumerated,  it 
would  he  peculiarly  necessary  to  call  a  convention  to  determine 
whether  the  power  exercised  by  the  state  was  usurped  or  reserved. 
And  the  right  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  to 
regulate  the  ingress  of  free  people  of  color,  would  be  decided  against 
them.  This  would  also  be  the  ease  with  I'egard  to  constitutional  provi- 
sion in  Indiana,  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  the  same  persons;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  three-fourths  of  the  states  could  not  be  found  to  de- 
clare that  these  powers  were  part  of  the  reserved  rights.  The  same 
disposition  would  have  been  made  of  the  Dartmouth  college  ease, 
the  laws  of  Kentucky  suspending  the  payment  of  debts,  and  those 
of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maine,  prohibiting  tho  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors,  for  they  might  be  supposed  to  interfere  with  the 
delegated  power  of  congress  to  permit  their  importation.  The  two 
writers  I  have  referred  to,  contend  for  a  new  and  unheard  of  power, 
hut  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  rule  which  permits  it,  would 
operate  in  contrary  directions ;  that  if  a  state  has  a  right  to  veto  a 
law  of  the  federal  government,  because  it  is  not  a  delegated  power, 
for  the  same  reason  will  the  federal  government  have  a  right  to 
veto  a  law  of  a  state  because  it  does  not  fall  within  the  rcserved 
powers  ;  and  that  the  same  consequences  will  follow  the  assembling 
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of  a  convention,  in  which  by  the  same  mode  of  propoimding  the 
question,  the  right  would  he  authoritatively  and  finally  settled 
against  the  state. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  case  can  he  conceived  where  a 
power  is  assumed  to  be  reserved,  which  does  not  raise  the  question 
whether  it  is  delegated.  For  1st.  A  power  prohibited  to  the  states 
cannot  have  that  effect.  2d.  A  power  neither  directly  prohibited  to 
the  states,  nor  reserved,  may  be  assumed  before  any  law  has  been, 
passed  by  Congress.  3d,  If  the  delegated  powers  presuppose  the 
existence  of  the  reserved,  the  reserved  equally  supposed  the  existence 
of  the  delegated.  Nor  does  the  non  enumeration  of  all  the  reserved 
render  it  necessary  to  propound  the  question  always  in  the  same 
form,  for  a  considerable  number  are  enumerated,  and  tlie  enumera- 
tion of  the  delegated  is  ipso  facto  a  designation  of  the  resei-ved.  It 
will  be  remarked  that  the  question  is  between  the  authority  of  a 
single  state,  and  the  joint  authority  of  the  other  states.  If  it  were 
between  the  state  and  some  depository  of  power  created  by  itself 
alone,  the  presumption  might  be  that  an  authority  not  delegated, 
had  been  exercised  ;  for  the  two  would  stand  in  the  relation  of  in- 
ferior and  superior.  But  there  is  no  such  relation  between  a  state 
and  the  Union.  Each  of  the  other  states  is  the  equal  of  the  one 
which  complains  ;  and  jointly  they  are  its  superior,  because  the  con- 
stitution was  the  result  of  a  joint  act,  and  not  the  act  of  a  single 
state.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is  that  the  power  is  not  re- 
served, and  not  that  it  is  one  not  delegated. 

The  greater  the  nombcr  who  concur  in  doing  an  act,  the  more  of 
a  popnlar  character  is  stamped  upon  it;  but  that  is  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  actually  dona.  The  merely  making  provision,  that 
several  shall  concur  to  render  an  act  valid,  is  something  very 
different  from  their  actually  concurring :  for  if  they  do  not,  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  measure  adopted,  instead  of  enlisting  a  greater 
number  than  a  majority,  may  enlist  one  that  is  much  less.  The 
rule  that  I'equires  a  number  greater  than  a  majority,  is  only  adopted 
in  order  to  preserve  the  old  order  of  things.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
very  sparingly  used,  because  all  legislation  supposes  alteration.  The 
moment  it  is  employed  to  introduce  a  new  state  of  things,  it  be- 
comes mischievous.  And  that  is  the  old  state  under  which  a  govern- 
ment had  hitherto  been  uniformly  administered,  and  that  the  new, 
which  woidd  oveiturn  the  old.  If  the  unconstitutional  doctrine  of 
30 
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calling  a  convention  were  put  in  practice,  it  would  follow  that 
whicheyer  asserts  a  power  inconsistent  vniii  tke  established  order  of 
things,  is  bound  to  show  its  validity.  If  a  state  attempts  to  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  contracts,  by  violating  the  visitatoiial  power 
in  a  collegiate  institution,  (1,)  or  by  enacting  a  law  suspending  the 
collection  of  debts,  (2,)  orhyan  insolventlaw  discharging  the  debt, 
(3,)  or  by  imposing  a  tax  on  packages  of  goods  impoi-ted,  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchant,  (4,)  or  by  laws  abolishing  the  duties,  (5,) 
or  by  laws  annulling  the  fugitive  slave  act,  (6,)  the  question  appro- 
priately submitted  to  a  convention  would  be,  shall  the  right  assumed 
be  deemed  a  reserved  one  ?  shall  a  declaratory  amendment  be  passed 
to  that  effect  ? 

There  is  another  view  of  great  importance.  I  have  considered 
the  scheme  as  a  two  edged  sword,  as  operating  equally  gainst  the 
states  and  tlie  federal  government.  But  in  tmth,  it  would  operate 
very  frequently  against  the  states,  even  where  the  convention  was 
consequent  upon  the  veto  of  a  state,  and  the  question  was  shall  the 
power  be  delegated  to  tbe  Union.  Vermont  and  Massaehnsetts,  have 
vetoed  the  fugitive  slave  law.  If  a  convention  were  assembled  for 
the  prepcstcrous  purpose  of  delegating  the  power  to  pass  the  law,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  the  states 
in  the  affirmative.  If  the  same  course  had  been  pursued  in  1836-7, 
when  the  act  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  incendiary  papers  by  tlie 
mail,  was  passed,  a  declaratory  amendment  delegating  the  power  to 
pass  the  act  conld  not  have  been  procured.  If  one  of  the  non  slave- 
holding  states  had  vetoed,  as  unconstitutional,  the  act  admitting  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union,  th  n  t  tut  n  Inumberofthestatescouldnot 
have  been  found  to  vote  n  the  affi  mative,  shall  the  power  be  dele- 
gated to  the  national  1  1  tu  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  right 
asserted  does  not  dep  n  1  up  n  th  f  t  whether  the  law  may  or  may 
not  be  executed  with  th  t  t  y  of  the  discontented  state,  nor 
upon  its  ability  to  opp  any  a  t  al  resistance  to  its  execution  ;  it 
is  sufficient  that  a  state  protests  against  any  law,  and  congress  is 
immediately  obliged  to  assemble  a  convention.  If,  in  1802,  any 
one  of  the  states  had  protested  against  the  constitutionality  of  form- 
ing new  states,  out  of  territory  acquired  since  1789,  a  convention  woidd 

1.  Ncn  Hampshire.  2.  Kentucky.  3.  New  York  and  Louisiana.  4.  Mary- 
land.    5.  South  Carolina.    0,  Vermont. 
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not  have  clelegnted  the  power.  Or,  if  the  protest  had  hepii  against  the 
acquisition  of  territoiy  by  treaty,  Louisiana  may  not  have  heen  pur- 
cbased.  Great  Britain  would  have  seized  it  during  the  war  which 
was  soon  after  rekindled  between  herself  and  France.  It  was  to  pre- 
vent this  catastrophe  that  Kapo)eon  consented  to  part  with  it.  Even 
Mr.  Jefferson  declared  lie  was  not  satisfied  that  the  United  States  could 
acc«pt  the  cession,  nnleaa  the  people  inhabiting  the  territory  volnn- 
tarily  suhmitted  to  live  under  the  American  government.  He  saw 
no  difficulty  in  the  alienation,  or  division  of  the  sovereignty  hy  the 
people  themselves  ;  but  he  saw  great  difficulty  in  an  alienation  or 
division  by  the  government  which  presided  over  them.  But  there  is 
no  intelligible  way  of  dealing  with  a  question  of  this  sort,  unless  we 
suppose  an  anterior  consent,  tacit  or  implied,  to  the  alienation,  or 
the  joint  consent  by  the  people  of  France  and  Louisiana  to  the 
same.  Any  other  interpretation,  would  throw  into  confusion  the 
boundaries  of  every  state  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  operation  of  the  system  under 
the  present  and  only  trae  construction  of  the  constitution,  is 
more  favorable  to  that  wise  and  just  spirit  of  compromise  which 
should  forever  preside  over  the  counsels  of  a  federal  republic.  Tay- 
lor and  Calhoun  suppose  that  the  veto  will  always  be  interposed  by 
a  southern  state,  and  that  that  state  will  always  be  triumphant. 
But  the  scheme  would  be  ec[ually  fatal  to  the  southern  and  northern 
states. 

The  two  authors  I  have  referred  to,  suppose  that  because  the 
American  states  entered  separately  into  the  confederacy,  and  sepa- 
rately ratilied  the  constitution,  the  government  of  the  Union  is  the 
agent  of  the  individual  states.  All  constitutional  government  is 
strictly  an  agency  ;  in  a  democratic  aggregate  community,  it  is  the 
agent  of  individuals  ;  in  a  confederacy,  it  is  the  agent  of  states. 
But  although  individuals  form  the  first,  they  do  so  jointly,  and, 
therefore,  no  one  individual  can  unmalic  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
although  states  formed  the  last,  they  did  so  jointly,  and  no  ono 
state  has  power  to  take  it  to  pieces.  It  is  immaterial,  whether  the 
joint  power  which  created,  and  the  goiemment  and  constitution 
which  were  created,  were  all  one  act,  oi  successive  acta.  The  exis- 
tence of  the  joint  power  is  undeniable  ,  otherwise  we  fall  into  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  one  individual  made  the  one,  and  ono 
state  the  other  form  of  government      It  follows,  therefore,  that  as 
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the  sovereignty  in  the  foimer,  resides  in  individuals  jointly,  in  the 
last,  it  resides  in  states  jointly.  This  separates  the  sovereignty  in 
both  instances  from  the  agency,  and  renders  it  as  easy  to  find  it  in 
one  form  of  government,  as  in  the  otier.  The  sovereignty  resides 
in  those  who  make  the  govemmcnt ;  in  aggiegat*  community,  in 
the  people  jointly,  in  a  confederate  government,  in  states  jointly. 
In  the  former,  the  sovereignty  is  not  lodged  in  individuals,  beeause 
they  voted  per  capita,  nor  in  the  second,  does  it  reside  in  the  states 
,  because  they  also  TOted  per  capita.  For  all  this  was 
ary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  render  the  act  in  each  instance  a 
joint  one.  This  gives  rise  to  a  division  of  sovereignty,  though  this 
sometimes  creates  confused  notions,  as  it  seems  to  import  a  division 
of  the  faculty  of  sovereignty  at  one  and  the  same  time,  instead  of  a 
division  between  two  distinct  political  beings.  The  first  is  impossi- 
ble, the  second  is  easily  nndei-stood.  The  states  jointly,  not  the 
government,  are  sovereign  as  regards  the  federal  interests  ;  the  states 
singly,  as  I'egards  their  domestic  interests.  Nor  is  there  any  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  how  a  state  should  be  sovereign  as  to  some 
things,  and  not  sovereign  as  to  others,  the  difficulty  is  the  other 
way ;  in  conceiving  how  a  state  should  be  solely  sovereign  over 
other  states.  K  there  is  any  act  of  sovereignty,  it  is  in  the  creation 
of  a  government,  or  in  the  alteration  of  it  after  it  is  created.  The 
joint  power  of  the  states,  is  as  distinguishable  from  the  government, 
as  the  joint  authority  of  individuals  in  an  aggregate  community,  is 
distinguishablo  frojn  the  government  they  create.  "No  single  state 
framed  the  constitution,  nor  has  a  single  state  power  to  alter  it.  It 
was  framed  by  the  states  jointly,  eacli  voting  separately,  for  there 
is  no  other  device,  by  which  a  joint  act  can  be  made  to  originate, 
and  the  concurrehce  of  three  fourths,  not  the  voice  of  one  is  neces- 
sary to  alter  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  sovereignty  is  pai-ti- 
tJoned  between  the  states  jointly,  and  the  states  individually.  For 
as  it  would  be  contradictory  to  say  that  a  joint  association  could  act 
in  the  capacity  of  a  single  member,  it  is  contradictory  to  say,  that 
a  single  member  can  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  joint  association.  For 
the  same  reason,  that  the  states  jointly  cannot  alter  the  constitution 
of  a  state,  no  single  state  can  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Union. 
It  is  contended,  that  this  renders  the  states  sovereign  as  to  the  re- 
served, and  not  sovereign  as  to  the  delegated  powers ;  and  how 
should  it  be  otherwise.     The  reserved  powers  are  simply  those  pow- 
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ers  which  belong  to  onch  state  separately.  Over  these  it  must  he 
supreme,  because  they  have  never  been  alienated  ;  over  the  last  it 
cannot  be,  becauae  they  were  created  by  the  states  jointly.  The  re- 
served powers  ai'e  placed  in  the  constitution,  but  it  is  for  the  express 
pnrpose  of  separating  them  from  the  body  of  federal  powers.  If 
the  objection  were,  this  makes  the  states  separately,  sovereign  as  to 
the  reserved,  and  separately,  not  sovereign  as  to  the  delegated  pow- 
ers, its  fntility,  and  want  of  meaning  would  he  appai-ent ;  but  by 
making  use  simply  of  the  word  states,  in  both  instances,  an  ambigu- 
ity is  created,  which  gives  rise  to  a  confusion  of  ideas.  If  the  ob- 
jection were,  this  mokes  the  states  separately  sovereign  as  to  the  re- 
served and  jointly,  not  sovoi-eign  as  to  the  delegated  powers,  its 
falsity  would  be  immediately  soon.  By  using  the  word  states  in 
both  instances  without  qualification,  that  hazy  state  of  mind  is  crea- 
ted, which  is  most  favorable  to  the  admission  of  every  kind  of  er- 

The  aigument  in  the  "  Discourse  on  the  Constitution,"  is  woven 
out  of  a  sophism.  The  states  are  said  to  have  formed  the  constitu- 
tion separately  ;  but  with  concert  and  mutual  under  standing.  The 
infirmity  of  the  argument  would  be  flagrant,  if  something  resembling 
a  joint  act  were  not  alluded  to.  Hence,  those  wortis  of  half  mean- 
ing are  employed.  The  appropriate  terras  compact,  or  united  wills, 
are  not  used  ;  though  so  much  stress  is  afterwards  placed  upon  the 
first,  in  passages  where  it  is  not  of  more  importance  that  they 
Bhoidd  be  used.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  the  frailness  of  the  rea- 
sonitig,  would  be  instantly  seen,  if  that  precise,  and  nneqnivocnl 
language  were  employed.  States  may  with  concert,  and  mutual 
understanding,  agree  to  establish  separate  constitutions.  Very  dif- 
ferent is  the  ease,  where  a  compact  is  entered  into  for  the  formation 
of  a  single  constitution  for  the  whole.  In  the  last  the  constitution 
is  by  irresistible  implication,  the  result  of  the  joint  will  of  the  states 
thus  united.  The  aigument  of  Taylor,  and  Calhoun,  is  this  :  the 
states  separately  sent  delegates  to  the  convention ;  in  the  convention, 
the  vote  was  taken  by  slates,  and  oa«h  state  separately  ratified  the 
constitution  ;  therefore,  the  constitution  was  ordained  by  the  states 
separately,  as  completely  as  were  their  domestic  governments.  The 
argument  has  an  air  of  plausibility,  especially  when  connected  with 
the  words,  "with  concert"  and  "mutual  understanding;"  for 
these  by  their  ambiguous  import,  contribute  to  hide  the  sophism 
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which  lurks  licnoath.  They  are  not  inconsistent  with  tlic  formatiou 
of  either  a  federal,  or  a  state  government.  But  they  do  not  explain 
with  precision,  thefonndation  on  which  a  federal  government  rests. 
The  states  did  separately  send  delegates  to  the  convention,  the  vote 
in  the  convention  was  taken  by  states,  and  each  state  separately  rati- 
fied the  constitution,  as  each  party  to  a  treaty,  separately  ratifies  it. 
It  will  not  he  denied,  that  a  federal  govemment  may  he  established 
by  the  joint  will,  or  authority  of  the  members,  and  a  little  reflection 
is  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  he  esta- 
blished in  any  other  way.  In  subsequent  parts  of  the  "  Discourse," 
"compact,"  and  "contract"  are  frequently  used.  The  reason  is 
obvious;  ihe  author  is  there  engaged  in  considering  the  violations  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  represent  that  instnimont  as  having  been 
framed  merely  with  concert,  and  mutual  understanding,  would  be 
language  too  loose,  and  ambiguous,  to  answer  the  purpose  there  in- 
tended. That  the  vote  ia  the  convention  was  taken  by  states,  and 
that  the  states  severally  ratified  the  constitution,  does  not  prove  that 
all  was  not  done  by  the  joint  will  of  the  states,  for  the  joint  will  of 
separate  states  can  only  bs  ascertained  in  this  way.  It  mei'ely  proves 
that  the  population  was  not  an  aggi-egate  one,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment was  not  a  consolidated  republ  c 

To  hear  some  persons  talk  of  the  fe  le  al  go  e  nment  of  America, 
one  would  suppose  that  it  was  a  fore  gn  go  e  nment,  seated  in  a 
remote  country,  presiding  over  the  gene  al  te  ests  of  the  states, 
and  yet  without  any  visible  connect  on  tb  or  dependence  on  them. 
One  would  hardly  recognize  a  g  e  nment  h  ch  derived  its  whole 
being  from  the  states,  and  which  was  constantly  recruited  and  sup- 
ported by  them. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  I  can  conceive  that  an  important  revo- 
lution may  be  effected  in  the  structure  of  the  supremo  court.  The 
judges  may  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  marshals  may 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  respective  states.  The  relation  which 
the  juHges  bear  to  the  federal  government  will  not  be  changed,  the 
bond  which  now  connects  them  will  not  be  broken  ;  hut  it  will  he 
matpiially  weakened.  The  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  judges  will 
he  in  some  degree  eclipsed,  not  only  in  their  own  eyes,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  all  those  who  are  called  npon  to  assist  in  executing  a  judg- 
ment. I  think  I  can  already  discern  symptoms  of  a  reluctance,  in 
those  state  courts  whose  judges  are  elected  for  a  term   of  years,  to 
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toui^h  a  con^titntlonal  question,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  a  disposition 
which  is  in.  every  way  commendable,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply a  shrinlting  from  duty,  but  may  produce  mucli  more  caution 
than  would  otherwise  he  observed.  There  is  an  important  rule  on 
this  subject,  which  is,  that  every  law  is  "primafacie"  tobedeemed 
constitutional,  and  that  tUe  reasons  to  show  the  reverse  must  be  very 
convincing.  But  the  duty  of  judges  in  America  is  pecniiar  :  they 
may  have  to  decide  upon  two  conflicting  laws,  or  two  conflicting 
constitutions,  when  the  "primafacie"  presumption  cannot  he  pre- 
sented with  so  much  distlactness.  The  resnit,  however,  may  be  the 
saate ;  more  prudence  and  caution  will  be  observed  in  weighing  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  The  court  will  more  readily  I'etract  an 
erroneous  judgment,  when  it  is  less  accessible  to  that  pride  of  opin- 
ion which  mahes  it  dosiro  on  ail  occasions  to  give  an  example  o 
consistency  with  itself,  even  at  the  expense  of  inconsistency  with  the 
role  of  right. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Tma  is  an  enturly  new  qiie',tion  in  polnml  philosopli)  Iso 
confederate  government  has  ever  provided  toi  the  emei^ncy  In 
America  the  tonstitution  is  equally  'iilent  upon  the  subject  It 
provides  for  aiaendments ,  hut  amendments  imply  the  i,ontinued 
existence  of  a  constitution,  wheioas  recession  is  a  paitial  disiolution 
of  it.  Nor  do  the  9th  and  10th  amendments  afiect  the  question  , 
for  these  merely  guaiantee  to  the  states,  the  e'\.clusi-;o  contiol  of 
their  domestic  interests,  and  presuppose  the  contmueil  existeuLe  of 
the  two  governments,  state  and  fedeial,  insteal  of  the  extingui'ih- 
ment  of  one  of  them 

States,  heforo  they  furm  a  confederate  government,  aie  distinct 
and  independent  communities,  and  the  question  leiy  naturally 
arises,  whethci  the  entcung  into  a  compa«t  of  this  nature,  necessa- 
rily forhids  a  mthdianal  fiom  it  The  determination  of  this  difli 
cult  and  inteiesting  question  renders  it  necessiiy  to  examine  the 
principles  whii-h  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Lonfedeiate  foim  of 
government. 

If  the  individuals  composing  an  aggregate  society,  establish  a 
consolidated  government  whether  thit  government  is  lepubhcan, 
aristocratic al,  or  monaichiail,  a  pait  of  the  society  have  not  the 
right,  they  have  not  even  the  ability  to  secede  feuih  a  govern- 
ment comprehends  a  defined  and  undivided  tenitoiy,  the  feiiitoiy 
inhabited  by  ill  the  people  within  it ,  and  theie  is  a  pl^m  inctin 
sisteney  in  supposing  thit  some  of  the  people  may  he  politically, 
out  of  the  government,  while  temtoiiillj,  they  are  ivithm  it  Tei- 
litory,  and  government,  where  the  toniniunily  is  hcniogcncous,  avo 
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corrcsponiling  and  convertible  terms.  If  intlopenJent  statas  enter 
into  the  same  form  of  govoi-nment,  they  will  be  sulyeatCLl  to  the 
same  disability.  They  will  have  created  an  aggregate  society,  and 
erased  the  existence  of  separate  peoples.  Althougb  tie  foimer  boim- 
dai'iea  of  their  respective  territories  may  be  traced,  their  population 
is  completely  merged.  In  half  a  century,  a  new  people  have 
grown  up,  total  strangers  to  the  original  lines  of  demarcation,  and 
absohitely  knowing  but  one  country,  and  one  government.  Al- 
though the  boundaries  of  the  states,  occupied  by  their  ancestors, 
may  be  preserved  in  tradition,  or  record,  the  political  geogi'aphy  of 
the  countiy  is  alteied,  the  moral  bomidaiies  of  the  population  are 
obliterated,  and  secession  would  be  a  solecism. 

These  difficulties  do  not  exist  where  independent  commnnities  enter 
into  a  confederacy.  Each  separate  state  is  an  aggregate  community: 
its  people  therefore,  cannot  ivithdraw  their  allegiance  from  it  in  any 
other  way  than  by  removal.  But  if  a  state  secedes,  the  people  who 
inhabit  it,  are  instantly  placed,  both  politically  and  territorially,  with- 
out the  federal  government.  A  confederate,  as  such,  possesses  no  ter- 
ritory. In  the  case  of  secession,  therefore,  tlie  laws  would  at  one  and 
thesame  time,  cease  to  operate  both  territorially,  and  politically,  over 
the  state  withdrawing.  The  great  diffei-ence,  then,  between  a  consoli- 
dated and  a  federal  government  is,  that  in  the  first,  there  are  no  parts, 
or  if  originally  there  were,  they  are  merged;  in  the  second,  the  parts 
continue  to  have  a  distinct  existence. 

The  soundness  of  a  principle  is  said  to  consist  in  its  operating  both 
ways;  and  a  mind  fertile  in  resources,  may  inq^uire  whether  if  a  people 
composing  one  aggregate  community,  whose  territory  was  either  in- 
conveniently lai^,  or  inconveniently  situated,  were  to  divide  the 
state  into  two  states,  first  receiving  the  vote  of  the  new  state  in  favor 
of  this  arrangement,  and  that  this  last  proceeded  to  organize  a  sepa- 
rate government ;  it  may  be  ashed,  whether  it  would  be  competent 
for  the  people  inhabiting  the  old  division,  to  annul  the  compact,  and 
to  reabsorb  the  new  state  into  itself.  The  answer  is,  that  it  would 
not,  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  in  the  case  supposed,  there  is  a 
double  compact,  giving  birth  to  two  distinct  govenimonts.  The 
dismemberment  of  Massaclmsetts,  by  the  erection  of  Maine,  is  an 
example.  The  consent  of  the  people,  as  composing  one  entire  com- 
munity, was  first  obtained,  and  then  the  separate  vote  of  the  newly 
contemplated  state.     But  in  tlic  formation  of  a  federal  government. 
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by  independent  states,  the  vote  of  the  states  is  alone  taken ;  the  voto 
of  the  people,  ns  forming  one  aggregate  community,  is  not  and 
cannot  he.  In  the  first  case,  there  is  a  double  compact,  in  the 
second,  a  single  one.  The  principle  therefore  would  he  misapplied. 
In  order  to  render  the  analogy  complete,  the  hypothesis  should  he, 
that  the  people  composing  one  aggregate  community,  carved  out  of 
the  tenitoiy  distinct,  local,  or  municipal  governments,  hut  without 
any  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  local  population,  and  consequently 
without  forming  any  compact  with  it.  In  this  case  it  would  he 
competent  for  the  former  to  annihilate  those  local  jurisdictions. 
Their  fonnation  is  only  a  mode  of  admiaistering  the  govern- 
ment, not  a  contrivance  for  severing  it.  The  erection  of  depart- 
ments, provinces,  or  districts,  is  an  example.  They  all  stand  upon 
the  same  footing.  The  greater  or  lesser  extent  of  authority  possessed 
by  some  of  these  domestic  jurisdictions,  makes  no  difference  iu  prin- 
ciple between  them.  It  is  not  the  extent  hut  the  nature  of  the  power, 
the  source  whence  it  is  derived,  which  determines  where  there  is  a 
similitude  or  difference  between  them.  And  as  it  i"*  competent  foi  a 
fitate  which  is  a  member  of  the  confederacy  to  extinguish  the  mu 
nioipal  governments  within  its  territory,  it  nould  be  competent  tor 
a  people  composing  one  undivided  empiie  to  annihilate  any  of  the 
local  governments  upon  its  surface.  Theie  is  no  nei,es&it\  lor  the 
reservation  of  the  right.  It  springs  from  the  chartei  ind  constitu 
tion  of  the  society.  The  same  is  true  of  i  confedei  ik  goi  emment, 
formed  by  independent  states.  It  is  the  cieaturo  of  a  single  not  of 
a  double  compact ;  and  each  state  for  itself  and  foi  itself  only  may 
withdraw  from  the  union.  The  right  flows  by  irres  stible  implita 
tion,  from  the  original  stracture  of  the  societj  But  although  a 
formal  recognition  of  it  is  unnecessary,  I  am  bj  no  moans  sati'ified 
that  it  would  bo  unwise  to  insert  it.  For  the  minis  of  men  iie  aa 
much  moved  by  magnitudes  in  the  moral  as  in  tlie  phj^itil  w  jtid 
Whatever  protects  us  from  the  delusions  of  the  imigination  1 1  tiom 
the  effect  of  a  train  of  inconsec[uential  reasoning,  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  political  society,  is  as  much  to  be  valued  as  the  deliverance 
from  a  present  calamity. 

1  have  spoken  of  a  single,  in  contradistinction  to  a  double  com- 
pact. The  distinction  is  of  great  importance.  Some  writers,  in. 
treating  of  the  social  compact,  regard  it  as  a  contract  between  tho 
government  and  tlie  people,  while  otlier.'i,  with  mm:h  moio  reason. 
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consider  it  as  a  contract  betiveen  the  people  themselves,  for  the 
estahlishment  of  a  government.  If  hoth  took  place,  it  would  be  a 
doable  compact.  So  in  the  division,  hy  an  aggregate  community 
of  the  territory,  into  local  governments,  the  compact  is  single,  and 
in  the  foi'mation  of  a  central  government  hy  independent  states,  the 
same  is  tUe  case.  The  compact  in  the  one,  is  between  tlie  indi- 
viduals composing  the  society ;  in  the  other,  between  the  states. 
Where  a  people  have  established  a  single  government,  they  may 
alter  or  abolish  it,  for  that  government  is  an  agency.  Where 
they  have  established  local  or  municipal  jurisdictions,  they  may  an- 
nihilate them ;  and  where  independent  states  have  enteied  into  a 
confederacy,  any  one  of  them  may  secede  from  it.  The  i-eason  of 
the  last  will  not  be  so  readily  apprehended  :  for  it  may  he  supposed, 
that,  as  in  the  first  and  second,  a  majority  of  the  people  would  he 
necessaiy  to  exercise  the  powers  described,  in  the  third,  a  majority 
of  the  states  would  he  necessary  to  annul  the  central  government,  as 
regards  even  a  single  member.  But  the  two  things  are  d'werso 
intuitu.  In  the  two  first,  the  original  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment is  effected  hy  the  majority ;  in  the  last,  it  is  effectd  hy  the  sepa- 
rate vote  of  each  state.  The  principle  of  the  majority  is  enrirely 
foreign  to  the  constitution  of  a  federal  govei'nment.  It  only  begins 
to  play  a  part,  after  it  is  set  in  motion.  It  is  an  instrument  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  not  in  laying  its  foundation.  So 
that  the  analogy  fails ;  and  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  each  state,  each  member  of  a  confederacy,  may  for  itself  hut  for 
itself  alone,  abdicate,  and  silently  withdraw  from  the  confederacy. 

First.  It  haa  been  attempted  to  deduce  the  right  of  secession  from 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  sovereignty  is  inalienable  antl  indivisible. 
The  argument  may  be  thus  slated:  the  sovereignty  originally  re- 
sided in  the  states  ;  it  is  incapable  of  alienation  or  division;  there- 
fore, the  right  of  secession  is  aperpctually  subsisting  right.  This  opi- 
nion is,  however,  without  foundation,  and  I  have  therefore  called  it  an 
hypothesis.  Those  who  maintain  it,  r^;ard  it  as  a  settled  and  fun- 
damental maxim  of  government.  Even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  not 
be  applicable,  for  secession  does  not  imply  the  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty, hut  the  reverse,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

A  striking  thought  sometimes  crosses  the  mind  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning;  and  its  novelty  and  brilliance  forbid  a  vigorous  ex- 
amination of  it.     But  analy&is  is  the  only  test  of  the  validity  of 
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any  opinion.  Our  knowledge  is  so  nmltifarious,  and  lies  in  such 
eonfused  heaps  in  the  mind,  that  nothing  is  clear  until  it  is  reduced 
to  its  simple  elements,  When  we  assert  that  the  sovereignty  is 
inalienable,  or  indivisible,  we  in  effect  impose  limitations  upon  the 
sovereignty,  which  is  a  contradiction;  we  annul  the  veiy  principle 
upon  which  the  proposition  rests;  we  take  from  the  sovereignty  its 
most  capital  attribute  in  the  very  seatenee  which  is  intended  to  give 
it  the  most  extensive  signiflcation.  Once  the  notion  of  sovereignty 
is  admitted,  it  follows,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence,  that  it  has 
power  to  do,  at  least,  what  will  contribute  to  the  well  being  of  the 
nation  in  whom  it  resides.  Emergencies  may  occur  which  would 
I'ender  it  highly  desirable  that  one  people  should  como  under  the 
goyernmant  of  another.  If  we  say  that  the  former  is  unable  to  do 
so — ^unable  to  merge  its  sovereignty  in  that  of  the  latter — we  in 
effect  declare  tliat  il  has  not  the  capacity  of  self-preservation;  that  it 
is  deprived  of  the  choice  of  means  for  furthering  so  important  au 
end,  and  yet  sovereignty  has  no  meaning,  unless  it  supposes  the 
power  of  mailing  this  choice.  Scotland  and  Ireland  merged  their 
sovereignty  in  that  of  England  by  the  acts  of  union,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  United  States  had  been  a  consolidated,  instead  of  a 
federal,  government,  it  would  have  been  competent  for  the  people  of 
Texas  to  ask  to  be  incorporated  into  it.  It  would  have  been  so,  if, 
instead  of  a  republic,  the  United  States  had  been  an  unlimited  mon- 
archy, like  China  or  Riissia.  When,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
people  of  Holland  made  overtures  to  the  English  nation  to  become 
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del'  tiie  view  still  clearer,  ihi  French  nation,  instead  of  ceding  Lou- 
isiana, may  have  ceded  a  part  of  European  France,  In  this  case, 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  ground  to  stand  upon  in  maintaining 
the  dogma  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  sovereignty.  Either  the 
sovereignty  did  not  reside  in  the  French  nation,  or  if  it  did,  they 
wonld,  by  the  cession,  have  alienated  it  in  perpetuo.  In  the  whole 
range  of  political  philosophy,  I  knowof  no  opinion  whii'h  has  been  seen 
in  Eo  confused  a  manner,  and  which,  perhaps,  on  that  veiy  account, 
has  been  seized  with  so  much  avidity.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
Gtenoa  was  ceded  to  Sardinia,  Finland  to  Eiissia,  Korway  to  Sive- 
den.  In  all  those  insfancea,  the  sovereignty  over  the  people  was 
irrevocably  transferred  to  other  nations.  The  sovereignty  in  neither 
Persia  or  Turkey  resides  in  the  people;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  the  prince  and  sullan  in  whom  it  resides,  are  incompetent 
to  alienate  it,  or  that  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  popular  power,  may  not  gradually  displace  it  from  where 
it  is  now  lodged,  and  deposit  it  with  the  people.  Knowledge  is  power, 
especially  in  the  political  world.  Where  that  resides,  the  Bover- 
eignty  is  to  be  found.  Writers  on  political  philosophy  do  not  limit 
the  maxim  to  one  form  of  society,  but  extend  it  without  distinction 
to  all;  and  tl  e  e  n  tl  ey  ha  e  reason  anl  argue  at  least  consequen- 
tially; for  tl  e  J.0  ve  to  al  cnate  must  lepond  upon  tho  faculty  of 
sovereignty  not    2  on  the  body  n  whom   t   esides. 

In  a  CO  fe  le  ate  go  e  n  ent  the  states  omposing  it  always  re- 
serve to  tlem  el  e  ce  (1  n  r^hts  and  t  may  be  supposed  that  in 
that  case  the  e  can  he  no  il  on  t  o  of  o  'ereignty.  Bat  m  the 
English  a  i  S  ot  1  n  on  1  e  e  tl  e  e  ger  was  almost  complete, 
Scotland  e  erved  a  ons  r  gl  ts  to  I  er  [  eoplc,  tho  ei,clt.siai>tical 
establishment  th  j  I  cit  e  nnd  p  ite  law,  &o.  And  on  the 
cession  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  similiar  course  w  as  puisued, 
but  tho  sovereignty  over  the  residue  was  forever  alienated  It  it  in- 
capable of  being  resumed,  except  with  the  consent  ot  tho  United 
States.  In  the  instances  of  Norway,  Genoa  and  Finland,  the  sover- 
eignty was  transferred;  in  that  of  Scotland  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia it  is  divided.  If  the  United  States  had  boon  a  consolidated 
government,  and  without  any  representation  of  tho  people,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  would  also  have  operated  as  a  coniplefo  aliena- 
tion of  the  sovereignty,  if  it  were  without  any  reservation,  and 
with  it,  would  have  lecu  a  division.     Some  very  excellent  minds 
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are  ready  to  admit  that  there  may  he  a  division,  wliiie  thoy  are  un- 
prepared to  admit  that  there  can  he  an  alienation.  Tlie  keea  mind 
of  Eonssoau  saw  clearly  enough,  that  unless  the  indivisihility  of  the 
sovereignty  was  admitted,  the  dogma  of  inalienahilily  must  fall  to 
the  ground.  He  has,  therefore,  declared  peremptorily,  "  tliat  sover- 
eignty is  inalienable  and  indivisihle."  For  it  will  be  evident  on  re- 
flection, that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  two.  A 
division  of  the  sovereignty  is  pro  tanto  an  alienation. 

On  entering  into  political  society,  the  individuals  composing  an 
aggregate  community  may  make  an  entire  snerender  of  their  rights 
to  the  joint  society  created;  or  they  may  reserve  to  themselves  a 
portion  of  those  rights.  The  hill  of  rights  of  every  state  eonstitn- 
tion  in  America  is  a  reservation  of  this  character;  hut  this  does  not 
prevent  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  residua  to  tho  people 
of  the  state  as  composing  one  homogeneous  eommunity.  The  cele- 
brated maxim,  therefore,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  as  untrue  as 
it  would  be  injurious.  It  is  one  of  those  generalities  which  are  so 
fascinating  to  the  mind,  because  they  seem  to  condense  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  in  a  very  small  compass.  It  has  no  foundation  in 
reason,  because  it  assumes  to  set  bounds  to  the  sovereignty:  it  has 
none,  in  fact,  because  the  course  of  human  affairs  has  repeatedly 
contradicted  it. 

The  author  of  "New  Views  of  the  Constitution"  argues  that  there 
are  only  two  ways  in  which  't  '        a    '     hi     th  '     ty    f 

the  states  forming  a  confedera  y  nh  Intlttlppl  a 
the  a^regate,  or  to  the  govemm    f      nd  as  tl  n  te 

people  in  such  a  community  anl  as  tl         wh       dn  th 

government  are  only  agents,  h       nld      tltnthf  nf 

the  federal  constitution  of  Am  n    al   n  t    n  1       been  made 

The  objection  is  easily  answe    d      Tl  tl    d  m   I       h    h 

may  be,  and  actually  has  been  djtl  Tl  Intn  a  by 
the  states  sepai-ately,  to  the  state  j      tly 

When  individuals  unite  to  fonn  a  government,  each  conveys  to 
all.  When  states  do  the  same,  each  also  conveys  to  all.  Not 
merely  does  the  administration  of  the  government  appertain  to  this 
newly  created  power,  but  the  government  itself,  the  federal  autho- 
rity, resides  in  the  states  jointly.  That  the  American  states 
entered  separately  into  the  confederacy,  and  separately  ratified  it, 
does  not  contradict,  but  is  in  exact  agreement  with  this  view.    For 
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how  can  tte  concurrence  of  all  ha  flscertainei!  but  Ly  taking  the 
voto  of  each  separately,  upon  the  question  whether  they  do  concur. 
No  other  device  can  be  imagined  by  which  this  consent  can  be  ef- 
fected. The  states  ai-e,  ty  the  supposition,  separate,  and  indepen- 
dent communities,  and  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  they  concur  in 
lodging  a  vast  mass  of  power  in  a  joint  association,  and  displacing 
it  from  the  separate  jurisdictions  where  it  before  existed.  It  is  clear 
that  every  act  done,  up  to  the  time  when  the  new  power  is  actually 
created,  must  be  separate  ;  othenvise  the  states  would  be  a  joint  as- 
sociation, before  the  compact  creating  them  such  would  have  been 
made.  The  consent  of  each  is  then  necessary  to  create  the  joint 
society  of  states,  and  when  this  is  effected,  a  large  amount  of  power 
which  before  resided  in  the  states  separately,  is  made  to  reside  in 
them  jointly.  Nor  does  it  vary  the  matter  whether  the  consent  was 
given  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  When 
several  act  together,  the  consent  of  each  is  necessary  ;  for  how  could 
it  become  the  act  of  all,  if  it  were  not  the  act  of  each.  A  treaty 
which  is  separately  ratified  by  two  or  more  nations,  is  the  joint  act 
of  both,  piecisely  because  it  is  the  act  of  each.  It  would  not  be 
more  effectually  the  act  of  both,  if  each  had  given  full  power  to  its 
ambassador'!  to  make  the  treaty,  consenting  to  be  hound  hy  their 
acts,  and  waiting  all  ratification.  The  separate  consent  of  each 
would  still  be  necessary  to  this  agreement.  But  that  the  treaty 
would  be  the  fruit  of  a  joint,  not  of  a  single  authority,  is  manifest ; 
for  the  consent  of  all  the  parties,  not  the  will  of  one,  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  unmake  it.  And  yet  the  ratification  by  the  American 
states,  after  the  constitntion  was  formed,  is  supposed  by  the  in- 
genious author  I  have  referred  to,  to  prove  that  it  was  the  act  of 
each,  and  not  the  act  of  each  and  all,  between  which  there  is  the" 
the  greatest  imaginable  difference.  That  it  was  not  the  act  of  a 
majority  of  the  states,  bnt  of  the  states  unanimously,  does  not 
prove  that  it  was  the  act  of  each  separately  ;  for  the  consent  of 
each  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  act  of  a  majority  binding. 

In  a  consolidated  republic,  the  united  wills'of  individuals  make 
the  constitution,  although  the  vote  of  each  is  taken  ;  and  in  a  con- 
federate repnblic,  the  joint  will,  not  the  will  of  any  one  member, 
makes  the  government,  although  the  vote  of  each  is  also  separately 
taken.  In  those  private  associations,  which  reflect  the  image  of  a 
large  state,  on  a  small  scale,  each  member  has  entered  separately  ; 
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but  its  constitution,  is  a  joint  act;  ovory  exeicise  of  autlioiity  is 
from  tlie  necessity  of  the  case,  joint,  and  not  several  :  all  effective 
power  over  the  subjeut  matter  within  its  jurisdiction,  resides  in  the 
association,  not  in  the  government  set  up  by  it,  nor  in  the  agents 
appointed  to  administer  it,  hut  in  the  joint  society  to  ivhich  tte 
separate  wills  of  individuals  have  given  birth.  In  lilic  manner, 
in  a  federal  government,  the  sovereignty  over  the  common  interests 
is  transferred  by  each,  not  to  the  government,  but  to  the  states 
jointly.  No  other  supposition  is  admissible  ;  nor  does  it  req^uire 
auy  metaphysical  acumen  to  perceive  that  power  may  reside  in 
states  jointly,  as  well  as  in  states  separately.  That  iho  consent  to 
make  the  transfer,  and  the  transfer  itself,  are  uno  jlalu,  need  not 
puzzle  us,  for  such  is  the  case  in  eveiy  species  of  political  tran- 
saction. 

Second.  Secession  is  not  the  exercise  of  an  act  of  sovereignty, 
but  the  reverse.  Between  it  and  the  veto  of  a  state,  there  is  a  clear 
and  broad  distinction.  Secession  is  an  unequivocal  admission,  that 
the  sovereignty  does  not  reside  in  the  state  seceding.  An  act  of 
sovereignty  removes  officers,  abolishes  offices,  alters  coastitutions, 
extinguishes  the  powers  exercised  by  the  government.  In  the  case 
of  secession,  instead  of  the  constitution  and  laws  being  removed 
out  of  the  way  of  the  discontented  state,  the  state  itself  removes 
out  of  the  way.  This  is  a  plain  recognition,  that  it  is  not  vested 
with  sovereignty  over  the  federal  government,  has  no  right  to  as- 
sume it,  and  that  it  is  obliged  to  succumb  to  it.  It  is  precisely  like 
the  emigration  of  individuals  from  a  country  whose  government  is 
a  consolidated  one,  who  become  discontented  with  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  placed,  or  with  the  institutions  imder  which  they 
live,  and  remove  to  another  country.  They  are  aware  that,  as  in- 
dividual members  of  society,  they  have  no  right  to  control  the 
government.  Instead  of  assuming  to  do  so,  they  quietly  withdraw 
from  it.  A  confederate  government,  being  the  result  of  a  joint 
compact  between  the  members,  and  not  the  act  of  any  one  singly, 
the  veto  would  be  the  usurpation  of  a  power,  which  cannot  belong 
to  a  single  member.  It  would  transform  a  joint  into  a  single 
government.  Secession  admits  the  incompetency  of  the  seceding 
state  to  do  so,  and  instead  of  bending  the  goverament  to  its  will,  it 
is  compellerl  to  bend  to  the  will  of  the  government.  Great  mis- 
takes have  been   committed   from  confounding  secession  with  the 
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veto.  Tkay  are  entirely  difforont  from  each  othei,  as  tlia  preceding 
observations  Bufficiently  show. 

There  are  different  forms  of  confederate  government ;  and  it  may 
he  supposed  that  the  question  whether  the  right  of  secession  exists 
cannot  be  decided,  without  having  regard  to  the  precise  form  which 
is  adopted.  The  Amphyctionic,  Achtean,  Itahan,  and  German 
confederacies,  were  all  different.  The  Achajan  had  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  states  composing  it  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  domes- 
tic institutions,  as  well  as  to  submit  to  one  uniform  iiile  of  federal 
legislation.  The  former  and  present  confederations  of  the  United 
States  were  also  very  diffeient.  Theie  is  one  cirmmstance  how 
ever,  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  that  is  m  possessm.^  a  common 
federal  jurisdiction,  distinct  from  the  juris  Uction  whirh  each  otat* 
possesses  within  its  own  territory  They  were  all  govtinments, 
although  the  amount  of  power  which  was  wielded  by  the  feieral 
head  varied  in  all.  Thus  the  former  and  present  confedeiacies  of 
the  United  States  were  constitutions,  otherwi'ie,  they  would  not 
have  been  governments.  We  tenn  both  federal  Unions  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  consolidated  form  f  o  n  nt  The 
principal  feature  in  which  they  differed,  was  n  th      p      t  f  the 

laws.     In  the  first,  these,  as  a  general  rule  a  t  d    p      th     tate 
but  not  universally,  for  they  were  sometime    e        t  I  up  n    nd 
vidnals.     On  the  other  hand,  the  laws,  as  a  g  n     1    ul      p    ate 
upon  individuals,  but  not  without  exception      Th       a  en 

stances  in  which  they  operate  upon  the  stat  d  tJy  Tl  is 
one  feature,  however,  in  which  these  two  gov    nn      t  n  bl     ach 

other,  and  that  is  in  the  binding  and  obligatory  force  ot  all  the 
federal  laws  upon  all  the  people.  The  mode  in  which  these  laws 
are  executed  cannot  vary  the  obligation  to  obey  them.  In  both, 
congress  was  the  source  whence  these  laws  emanated  ;  in  some  in- 
stances, executing  them  throngh  the  instrumentality  of  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  central  power.  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of 
the  federal  authority  presents  a  question  of  more  or  less  convenience 
in  the  administration  of  the  government,  but  does  not  affect  the 
validity  and  supremacy  of  the  laws. 

When  the  federal  government  depends  upon  the  states  for  the 

execution  of  the  laws,  and  they  are  not  executed,  the  delinquent 

member  may  be  coerced  into  obedience  by  the  whole  force  of  the 

confederacy.    But  the  coercion  of  a  state  implies  the  coercion  of  the  . 
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individuals  composing  it :  nnd  thus  we  arc  lert  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  every  foim  of  confederacy  is  a  constitution  and  govern- 
ment; that  the  laws  are  equally  obligatory  npon  the  citiaena, 
and  that  the  distinction  l)etween  them  consists  in  the  more  or  less 
perfect  machinery  which  is  employed  to  enforce  them.  In  all  there 
is  adivision  of  the  sovereignty,  one  portion  being  retained  by  the  states 
separately,  and  the  residue  alienated,  not  to  the  centi'al  government, 
but  to  the  states  jointly.  The  distinction,  then,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  right  of  secession,  is  not  between  the  more  or  less  perfect  form 
of  federal  govemment,  bnt  between  a  federal  and  consolidated 
government.  This  is  the  only  test  in  our  power,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine when  the  right  of  secession  exists. 

Veiy  imperfect  notions  were  entertained,  even  nnder  the  former 
confederacy,  of  tbo  structure  and  attributes  of  the  state  govemments. 
In  the  debates  of  the  convention,  {Yates  notes,  p.  1S4,)  Mr.  Madi- 
son says,  "the  states  at  present  are  only  great  corporations,  having 
the  power  of  making  i)/'?aws."  "The  states  wewej-possesod  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  sovei'eignty.  These  wore  always  vested  in  congress." 
He  then  compares  the  states  to  the  counties  of  whicli  tliey  are  com- 
posed, and  argues,  that  as  the  counties  are  not  sovereign,  the  stateB 
cannot  be.  If  so  fine  a  mind  could  err  so  greatly  with  regard  to 
the  appropriate  anthonty  of  the  states,  it  will  not  appear  sui-piieing 
that  very  inadequate  notions  ai-e  entei'tained  at  the  pi/jsent  day. 
From  one  extreme,  political  wiitors  have  plunged  into  another. 

A  gi'eat  piinciple  can  never  depend  for  proof  of  its  validity  upon 
examples,  since  these  may  contradict  some  other  principle  of  equally 
high  authority.  But  where  the  example  has  been  deduced  from  the 
principle,  and  could  not  have  existed  without  it,  it  is  of  wondoiM 
use  in  testing  its  value.  It  is  then  a  direct  corollaiy  from  the  prin- 
ciple, and  not  merely  a  happy  illustration  of  it.  The  confederation 
of  17T8  was  broken  up  by  secession.  The  articles  on  which  it  was 
founded  provided  that  no  alteration  should  ever  be  made,  unless 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  states  who  were  parties  to  it. 
The  states  wei'e  not  unanimous  in  the  change  which  substituted  an- 
other ordinance,  and  convei-ted  the  govemment  into  the  present  con- 
federation. Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  rg'ected  the  scheme, 
and  may  have  remained  out  of  the  Union  to  the  present  day.  Eleven 
states  thus  seceded  from  the  old  confederation.  If  it  should  be  said 
that  these  states  did  not  secede  because  the  now  govemment  orccte<l 
in  place  of  tlie  old,  was  itself  a  federal  union  ;  the  answer  is,  thiit 
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any  change  of  the  flrticles,  much  moTe  the  radical  clinnge  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  government,  wap  absolntely  pi-ohibited 
unless  the  consent  of  each  state  was  ohtained.  Indeed  the  futility  of 
the  objection  will  be  manifest  on  a  very  little  reflection.  If  two  or 
more  stafos  were  now  to  assemble  in  convention,  or  if  aJl  the  states 
were  so  to  assemble,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes  ehonld  fonn  a  dif- 
ferent federal  government,  it  woold  be  absniii  to  say  they  had  not  re- 
ceded, because  the  form  of  polity  which  they  had  established  had  one 
or  more  feature*  m  common  with  the  former.  But  if,  in  orAev  to  tost 
the  beinng  of  the  objection,  we  should  admit  it  to  be  well-founded, 
the  diffiiulty  stdl  exist*  The  states  of  North  Caiolina  and  Rhode 
Island  then  seceded  Their  right  to  remain  out  of  the  new 
union  wa^  ne\er  disputed;  it  was  openly  and  unequivocally  ad- 
mitted The  couE'ie'-s  under  the  new  government  never  dreamed  of 
coircmg  them  info  an  idherance  to  it,  but  dealt  with  them  as  inde- 
pendent mtions  and  as  I  have  before  observed,  they  may  liave 
continued  to  this  day  separate  and  independent  states. 

There  is  another  difficnlty  which  presses  upon  as,  and  which 
creates  more  than  a  donbt  whether  the  states  composing  a  confede- 
ration are  mere  corporations,  or  municipal  bodies,  like  the  provinces 
and  departments  of  a  consolidated  government.  The  states  of 
Hhode  Island,  New  York  and  Vii^nia,  in  ratifying  tJie  constitution, 
expressly  reserved  the  right  to  secede.  The  first  declared  "  that  the 
powers  of  government  may  be  reassumed  by  the  people,  whenever  it 
shall  become  necessary  to  their  happiness."  The  second  made  a 
declaration  in  precisely  the  same  language.  Rhode  Island  entered 
the  union  a  considerable  time  after  New  Yorif,  and  copied  the  lan- 
guage which  had  been  nscd  by  the  New  York  convention.  ITie 
ratification  of  Vii^inia  declared  that  "the  powers  granted  under  tlic 
constitntion,  being  derived  fi'om  the  people  of  the  United  Slates, 
may  be  leanmed  by  them,  whenever  the  same  shall  bo  pervertt'd  to 
their  injury  or  oppression."  No  language  can  be  more  precise  .ind 
nneqnivocal.  Each  of  these  states  declare  that,  although  on  enter- 
ing into  the  confederacy  a  division  of  the  sovereignty  was  made  be- 
tween the  states  jointly  and  the  states  separately,  this  partition  was 
not  inconsistent  with  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  and  that  the 
right  to  secede  was  resei-ved  to  the  states  respectively.  No 
tribunal  is  erected  or  contemplated,  in  order  to  determine  the  course 
of  action  of  the  states,  when  the  crisis  arrives.  Tlie  question 
whether  the  trusts  conferred  upon  the  federal  government  have  been 
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perverted,  or  in  the  unijaalified  language  of  New  York  and  Bhode 
Isiand,  whether  "  the  happiness  of  their  people  would  lie  promoted  " 
hy  a  resumption  of  the  powers  granted,  is  not  submitted  to  any  tri- 
hunal  under  the  federal  govei'nment.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  is  never  alluded  to.  Its  interference  is,  by  necessary 
implication,  precluded.  No  such  disposition  could  possibly  be  made 
of  the  matter.  A  judicial  tribunal  is  unable  to  deto)-mine  a  question 
of  pxpediency  :  it  is  only  adopted  to  adjudicate  cases  where  the 
naked  question  of  right  is  presented.  Tlie  constitution  has  skillfully 
guarded  the  peace  of  the  confederacy,  while  the  states  remain  in  it, 
by  i-efening  the  constitntionality  of  the  laws  to  the  supreme  court- 
But  what  causes  shall  bo  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  a  state  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  operation  of  the  constitution  and  laws, 
and  by  thus  withdrawing,  to  avoid  all  conflict  between  state  and 
federal  jmisdiction,  is,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  submitted  to 
the  state  itself.  This  is  the  nndisgnised  avowal  of  the  three  states  I 
have  referred  to  ;  it  is  equally  so  of  the  whole  Union,  which  accepted 
these  declarations  as  conformable  with  the  fundniiieatai  principles  of 
a  confederate  government,  and  thereby  ratified  them.  As  one  mem- 
ber of  a  federal  union  cannot  possess  any  higher  federal  right  than  is 
enjoyed  by  nil,  the  inference  is  direct,  that  even  if  the  right  of  secession 
were  not  an  inherent  attribute  of  confederate  states,  it  is  at  least  re- 
served to  every  American  state.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  wo 
can  conceal  the  tnith,  from  a  persuasion  that  ihe  knowledge  of  it 
may  be  abused.  The  discovery  will  assuredly  be  made,  and  if 
made  in  the  midst  of  a  settled  and  determined  opposition  to  its  pro- 
mulgation, all  the  institutions  of  society,  and  not  one  merely,  will 
be  in  jeopardy.  The  European  doctrine  is,  that  in  matters  of 
government,  it  is  necessary  that  statesmen  should  have  both  a  secret 
and  a  declared  opinion.  The  maxim  in  America  should  be,  that  tlio 
justest  use  will,  in  tie  long  run,  be  most  Hkeiy  to  be  made  of  every 
right,  where  it  is  clearly,  frankly  and  unreaorvedly  admitted. 

The  value  and  importance  of  the  principle  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  unfold,  will  be  appreciated,  when  it  is  recollected  that  iu 
eveiy  community  whose  population  comes  to  be  spread  over  a  wider 
and  wider  arena,  a  diversity  of  views,  habits  and  customs  will 
necessarily  grow  up,  ovci'  which  the  laws  can  very  imperJ'cclly  pre- 
side. Even  Charlemagne,  who  wielded  the  power  of  one  of  the 
most  consolidated  governments  which  ever  existed,  was  compelled 
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to  declare  that  "it  was  impossible  for  the  central  authority  to  watyh 
over  every  interest  with  all  the  care  which  was  desirable,  or  to  retain, 
every  one  in  the  path  he  should  follow." 

All  writers  on  public  law,  agi'ee  that  in  the  event  of  intolerable 
oppression,  the  people  are  justified  in  making  resistance  to  tUe 
government.  The  terms  in  which  this  proposition  is  conceived  are 
very  remarkable.  1st.  The  cases  which  will  authorize  so  violent  a 
departure  fi'om  the  settled  order  of  things,  are  not  enumerated  and 
defined.  The  principle  is  expressed  in  language  the  most  general 
and  ambiguous.  2d.  The  idea  of  a  tribunal  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  controversies  which  may  lead  to  wvolution,  is  not  enter- 
tained, but  is  directly  repudiated.  3d.  The  maxim  is  proclaimed 
in  governments  which  are  supposed  to  possess  an  absolute  and  self- 
existing  authority.  The  principle  is  attended  with  dangers  of  the 
greatest  msgnitude,  and  yet  we  can  discover  no  way  of  escaping 
from  it.  The  great  desideratum  then,  is  to  be  able  to  contrive  some 
expedient  which  will  exempt  us  from  this  stern  necessity,  which 
will  substitute  peaceable  in  the  place  of  violent  revolution.  The 
aggregate  form  of  government  does  not  admit  of  this  remedy ;  the 
confederate  does.  Instead  of  forcible  resistance  to  the  federal  head, 
instead  of  unlawful  attempts  to  annul  the  laws  of  the  Union,  while 
the  member  is  within  it,  that  member  is  at  liberty  quietly  to  de- 
part, while  others  retain  their  position  in  the  confederacy.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  a  federal  government. 
Secesion  is  the  instrument  happily  substituted  in  the  place  of  open 
hostility  to  the  laws.  So  that  in  the  confederate  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  law  itself  provides  against  those  great  emeigencies  which 
in  other  countries  are  said  to  make  the  laws  for  themselves. 

The  great  risk  which  will  be  incurred  by  the  seceding  member, 
the  disadvantageous  position  ia  which  it  will  be  placed,  standing 
alone  in  the  midst  of  a  firm  and  compact  league,  will  operate  as 
a  powerful  check  upon  its  conduct,  and  will  prevent  recourse  to 
euch  an  extreme  measure,  unless  it  can  he  justified  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  the  open  recognition  of  the 
right  to  secede,  will  render  it  disgraceful  to  embark  in  any  scheme 
of  concerted  resistance  to  the  laws  while  the  state  continues  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union.  The  explicit  recognition  of  the  right  will  also 
operate  as  a  salutary  restraint  upon  the  central  govemment.  If 
one  or  two  states  seceded,  they  would  iaevitably  be  the  losovs  ;  it 
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woulil  be  staking  every  thing  upon  the  cast  of  a  dye.  But  if  sovei'al 
threatened  to  Jo  the  same,  the  confederacy  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  deprived  of  so  much  strength  and  importance,  that  every 
measure  which  pmdence  and  calm  judgment  eoald  suggest,  would 
be  adopted  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity.  'ITie  public  councils  would 
be  marked  by  more  reflection,  when  a  moral  agency  was  substituted 
in  the  plauo  of  b™te  force.  Ehode  Island  and  North  Carolina  were 
re.^olute  in  their  opposition  to  the  present  constitution,  and  for  a  time 
refused  to  enter  into  the  Union.  Congi-ess  pursued  towards  them  the 
same  course  which  it  did  towai'ds  the  European  states :  it  treated  them 
as  independent  nations,  and  applied  to  them  the  laws  relative  to  dis- 
ci iminutin^  duties  Thibcoutiibutedgi'eatly  to  change  thtir  le^olu 
tiou  They  euteie'l  the  confederacy,  one  of  them  two  yean  oftei  it 
wa  formed  and  motivesItiU  more  powerful  will  deter  either  fiom 
now  teceding  Tht  right  of  secession  thi,n  is  a  weapon  of  de 
fence  of  gi-eat  eflicacy  in  the  hands  of  the  states  but  it  suj  poses  one 
still  more  effii,acious  in  the  hinds  ot  the  fedeiil  go^el■nmenf  The 
ad^  antages  of  union  aie  so  manifold  the  position  of  i  member, 
when  isolated  is  to  insignificant,  and  when  united  with  others  so 
commanding  that  nothing  but  the  greatest  injustice  oi  the  most 
meconoilable  dnei'ity  of  inteiests  will  ouasion  the  eieiuse  of  the 
nglit  InalanLes  ot  secession  aie  aocoidmgly  veij  laie  Two  of 
the  states  cjmpoaing  the  Bootian  confeleiac)  sei,eJed  and  the  dis 
memberment  of  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Belgium  may  perhaps 
bo  regarded  as  similiar.  They  were  united  in  one  confederacy  in 
1814,  and  were  disunited  in  1830,  by  the  withdrawal  of  HoDand. 
The  rupture  was  occasioned  in  part  by  an  irreconcilable  difference 
in  the  i-eligious  creeds  of  the  two  peoples,  and  in  part  by  the  im- 
proper interference  of  the  central  government  with  the  education  of 
the  people. 

The  principle  of  representation  is  one  of  the  finest  espedienta 
which  has  been  devised,  for  perfecting  the  machinery  of  government. 
In  a  country  of  great  extent,  it  is  ineffectual,  unless  it  is  combined 
witli  another  principle  of  equal  importance.  This  consists  in  divi- 
ding the  ferritoiy,  if  it  has  not  previously  been  divided  into  sepa- 
rate jniisdictions,  and  investing  each  with  complete  control  over  its 
domestic  interests.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  general  and  local  intoi'- 
ests  will  be  confounded.  The  last  can  be  but  imperfectly  represented 
or  understood,  and  yet  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  undistinguish- 
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ing  majonty,  wlilch  rules  ovei-  the  national  intevestfi.  Tlio  piinoi- 
ple  of  representation,  would  tten  fail  to  answer  the  end  it  was  in- 
tended to  reach.  The  United  States,  in  conseijuence  of  the  gteat 
extent  of  eounfiy,  presented  greater  obstacles  than  any  other  conn- 
tiy,  to  the  solution  of  tlie  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  the  one  in  which  the 
neai-est  approach  has  heen  made  to  that  solution.  But  it  hy  no 
means  follows,  that  the  confederate  form  of  government  may  be  car- 
ried to  any  extent,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  namber  of  states 
which  may  be  combined  in  one  Union.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  that  tbere  is  a  limit,  although  happily,  it  is  difficult  to  clofino  it. 
It  is  like  a  great  many  other  interests  appertaining  to  society,  in 
which  the  rules  are  eoitain  enough,  ami  yet  the  praciae  ciieumstan- 
ces  under  which  they  are  applicable,  are  difficult  to  predict.  The 
time  will  certainly  come,  when  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  Union,  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  two 
or  more  Unions.  The  institution  of  government,  as  I  remarked  in 
a  preceding  chapter,  is  an  experiment  to  classify,  to  iiiduce  to  unity, 
the  diversified  rights  and  interests,  which  spring  up  in  aouiety.  But 
the  generalization  may  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  tresspass  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  parts,  in  spite  of  the  machineiy  of  the  local  govern- 
ments. The  time,  however,  must  not  be  anticipateil.  Union  is 
itself  one  means  of  overcoming  geographical  diffei'cnces,  and  har- 
monizing geogi'aphical  parties.  These  parties  wero  appealed  to  in 
the  convention  of  1787,  and  in  the  succeeding  state  conventions,  as 
opposing  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  formation  of  a  federal  con- 
stitution. In  the  period  which  has  elapsed,  no  country  has  been 
so  happy  and  prosperous,  none  so  free  from  civil  dissensions,  none 
which  has  so  well  succeeded  in  reooneiliug  a  large  amount  of  liberty, 
with  the  requisite  energy  in  government. 
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THE  ]5SECUTIVE  POWl 


It  is  mot-e  difficult  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  executive  than 
of  any  other  department  of  the  government.  In  some  countries  it 
comprehends  nearly  the  whole  authority  of  the  state,  not  to  be  sure 
dispensing  with  laws,  but  usurping  to  itself  the  sole  power  of  ordain- 
ing them.  In  absolute  monarchies,  the  prince  is  legislator,  judge 
and  ministerial  magistrate.  The  permanence  of  the  executive  is 
doubtless  one  reason  why,  in  the  majority  of  goveinments,  it  has 
been  the  most  imposing  authoiity.  The  minds  of  men  are  more 
strongly  impressed  with  the  notion  of  government,  when  its  image 
is  constantly  before  them,  than  by  the  occasional  or  periodical  exer- 
cise of  authority  by  a  legislative  body,  the  members  of  which  are 
disbanded  duiing  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  political  institu- 
tions of  a  state  may  be  said  to  perform  two  distinct  offices  ;  First, 
to  hold  society  together,  to  maintain  civilization ;  and  secondly,  to 
administer  the  interests  of  that  society.  The  last  implies  a  mere 
agency,  a  delegation  of  power  by  the  members  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  community  with  judgment  and  discretion.  Nor  is  the  first 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  same  notion  of  delegated  authority  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  various  elements  of  which  society  is  composed,  its 
divers  population,  and  different  interests,  ate  never  so  finuly  ce- 
mented together,  as  where  government  represents  the  will  of  the 
people.  But  this  is  a  character  which  it  has  seldom  acquii-ed.  The 
institution  of  a  prince,  termed  by  way  of  eminence  Iho  executive 
magistrate,  has  been  deemed  necessary  almost  every  where,  to  bind 
together  the  parts  of  society,  and  to  give  a  character  of  unity  to  the 
authority  of  the  state.     It  is  this  notion  of  unity  perpetually  rcvolv- 
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ving  in  the  mind,  in  matters  of  government  as  well  as  religion, 
which  gives  a  shape  to  the  political  institulious,  and  cnaliled  the  prince 
to  center  in  himself  nearly  all  power.  The  gradual  anil  tmobstracted 
progress  of  society,  wherever  it  takes  place,  at  length  sets  bounds 
to  this  state  of  things.  As  civilization  advances,  public  affairs  be- 
come so  unwieldly  and  complicated,  that  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  one  mind  to  preside  over  them,  ranch  less  to  administer  them 
in  person.  The  prince  communicates  his  authority  to  subordinate 
agents,  in  oi-der  to  relieve  himself  from  the  burden,  but  by  so  doing 
he,  step  by  step,  diminishes  his  inflneiice,  loses  his  prerogatives,  and 
prepai-es  the  way  for  more  regular  institutions.  He  appoints  judges 
and  administrative  officers,  to  do  thoroughly  what  he  had  been  able 
very  imperfectly  to  perform.  A  legislative  body  soon  after  makes 
its  appearance,  at  first  only  representing  constructively  the  society 
in  which  it  is  assembled.  And  as  this  body  will  necessarily  have  a 
close  connection  with  all  those  affairs  which  are  iminediately  super- 
intended by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  it  ultimately  acquires  a  con- 
siderable control  upon  the  ciown  itself  It  at  first  influences,  but 
in  the  progiess  of  time,  it  absolutely  determines  the  appointment 
and  removal  of  tho^e  ministers  The  pnnte,  m  order  to  relieve 
himself  fiom  the*,a!es  of  public  business,  and  to  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  the  gratification  of  his  pleasures,  or  ambition,  assists  in 
raising  up  a  host  of  officers  in  the  state  ,  by  so  doing  he  causes  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  people  to  he  trained  to  the  understanding 
and  management  of  public  affairs,  and  without  intending  any  such 
thing,  creates  a  counterpoise  to  his  own  authority.  Through  the 
operation  of  the  same  causes,  which  speedily  give  birth  to  some 
species  of  legislative  assembly,  the  judges  no  longer  expound  a  code 
of  laws  enacted  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  king.  The  legislature 
is  at  first  permitted  sparingly  to  interfere  with  such  high  matters, 
but  in  progress  of  time  it  is  enabled  to  speak  out  audibly  and  intel- 
ligibly, and  the  judges  are  then  freed  from  a  servile  dependence  upon 
the  executive  magistrate.  He  retains  the  power  of  appointment, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  a  new  relation  is  established  between  the 
judges  and  the  community  .at  large,  and  they  are  declared  irremova- 
bleat  his  pleasure.  Their  responsibility  becomes  both  moie  strict  and 
more  extensive,  and  the  laws  are  consequently  administered  in  a 
much  more  enlightened  manner  than  before.  The  powers  which  are 
thus  gradually  wrested  from  the  king  are  not  extinguished,  but  they 
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are  deposited  in  othei-  hands  where  thej  are  even  amplified  and 
sti'engthened.  The  coiuai  on  wealth  gains  in  power  much  move  than 
the  monaich  loses.  lu  order  that  the  increasing  demand  of  the 
state  for  the  services  of  its  citizens  may  he  fully  answei-od,  know- 
ledge and  education  are  sought  after  hy  every  one.  And  thus  at 
length,  that  invisible  but  powerful  authority  which  we  denominate 
public  opinion,  comes  to  preside  over  every  movement  of  the  govera- 
ment,  and  to  fullill  more  completely  than  ever  the  notion  of  unity, 
which  continaes  to  float  in  the  m  nd  what  may  be  the  muta- 

tions lyhich  the  political  institut         un  I    g 

It  is  thi'ongh  a  circuitous  pro  th  n  tl  at  a  gradual  separation 
of  the  executive  from  the  legi)>lat  e  anl  judi  al  autliority  takes 
place,  and  that  three  duitmot  \  pa  tm  uts  a  created.  But  this 
separation  is  liavdly  eiei  tomf  1  t  Xl  s  u  difficulty  which  we 
have  to  encounter  in  eveiy  othei  hianch  of  knowledge,  meets  us  with 
redoubled  force  in  political  philosophy  Ihe  piinciples  are  given, 
but  the  facts  do  not  all  a^iei,  oi  ths  tiGt5  are  given,  but  the  piinci- 
ples which  we  look  to  do  not  exactly  conespond.  The  limits  how- 
ever which  are  drawn  aiound  the  human  mind  evea  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  are  never  so  ab-.olutelj  hxed  but  what  wo  may  sometimes 
escape  from  the  dilemma  It  i'^  often  posiiUe  by  tho  application 
of  principles  which  do  njt  ttrictly  conespond  with  the  facts,  to  pro- 
duce an  alteration  in  the  facts  themselves  to  give  rise,  in  other 
words,  to  an  altered  condition  of  society,  and  then  the  disagreement 
will  in  great  part  disappear. 

The  thorough  introduction  of  the  elective  principle  into  the  goveni- 
ment,  effocta  a  separation  of  the  different  departments  from  each 
other,  Tliis  is  a  natural  and  a  very  important  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  representative  government.  Where  public  officers 
are  chosen  by  tlie  people,  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  performance  of 
some  prescribed  duty,  and  the  exorcise  of  some  precise  and  definite 
power.  But  as  soon  as  a  practical  and  detenninato  end  is  sought 
after,  the  functions  of  the  different  officers  lose  aJl  the  vagueness  and 
ambiguity  which  before  hung  over  them.  The  prince  consulted  ma- 
terially the  interests  of  society  when  he  laid  down  some  of  iiis  pre- 
rogatives, although  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  his  convenience. 
But  the  people  go  straight  forwai-d  to  the  same  end,  as  soon  as  they 
possess  the  electoral  franchise  in  its  full  extent.  A  feeling  of  con- 
venience also  determines  them  to  remold  the  institutions.     But  as 
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tliiB  view  to  eouvenience  has  refeience  to  tlie  gencrd  good,  to  tlie 
practical  affairs  of  society,  the  work  is  performed  more  completely 
i:y  them 

V  th  p  ce  not  ekefel  b  t  is  a  hereditary  magistrate,  the 
p  we  s  tl  1  I  he  s  lotbed  I  aye  been  Uetenniced  by  accident 
only  Hence  h  s  p  e  ogat  es  a  e  neither  adjusted  by  any  distinct 
rule  no  to  the  ^  t  al  ex  gene  es  of  society.  His  title  commenced 
at  o  ne  emote  per  ol  hen  so  ety  was  full  of  noise  and  eonfu- 
fiL  on—  he  the  human  n  nd  was  not  sufficiently  instmcted,  nor 
the  inte  sts  of  the  om  n  fj  s  fficiently  developed,  to  give  any 
determ  u  te  h  icte  to  1  fun  t  oas.  At  first,  by  dint  of  super- 
stition, or  foice,  afterward,  by  means  of  tlie  vast  influence  which 
his  slrong  position  enillps  him  to  command,  he  succeeds  in  main- 
taining the  most  e\tia\3gant  and  contradictory  powers,  and  this 
long  after  society  is  prepared  for  an  entire  change  in  the  stiueture  of 
his  office. 

When  not  merely  the  public  officers  who  fill  the  varioiui  depart- 
ments aifl  elected,  hut  in  addition  to  this,  the  entire  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  founded  upon  a  written  constitution,  the  oppoitunity and 
the  power  to  effect  a  separation  between  these  departments  are  both 
increased.  The  experience  which  has  been  previously  acc^nired,  the 
adaptation  which  each  part  of  the  government  has  obtained  in  prac- 
tice, to  one  appropriate  end  and  no  other,  are  seized  by  those  who 
assemble  in  the  constitutional  convention,  and  suggest  certain  fun- 
damental rules,  by  which  to  give  fixation  and  stability  to  the  plan. 
A  constitution  is  indeed  only  a  generalization  of  the  diversified 
rights,  duties,  and  exigencies  of  men  in  society.  And  when  the 
general i 3 ation  is  made  upon  reflection  and  deliberation — when  it  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  matters  which  have  been  the  subject  of  actual 
experimeut,  it  is  necessarily  more  distinct  as  well  as  moie  compre- 
hensive. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  elect  the  president  of  the  United  States 
by  lot.  This  mode  of  choice  is  thought  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  a  democratic  republic,  which  presupposes  that  all  the  citizens 
stand  upon  an  equiOify.  This  is  to  take  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
mattei-,  a  course  which  is  always  attended  with  en'or.  Tlie  great 
principle  of  ec[uaiity  demands  that  all  the  citizens  should  have 
free  liberty  of  choice  in  selecting  persons  capable  of  managing 
their  affairs.     Wc  attribute  to  them  equal  rights,  and  straight  for- 
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wavd  adopt  an  arrangement  which  overthrows  the  most  important 
of  those  rights.  Ws  start  with  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  then 
inconsistently  introduce  a  principle  which  causes  the  actions  of 
every  one  to  bo  controlled  by  a  rigid  necessity.  The  principle  of 
equality  does  not  require  that  all  the  citizens  sliould  succeed  in  tnm 
to  the  presidency,  for  that  is  an  impossibility  :  biit  it  does  require 
that  all  should  be  equally  eligible.  Now  the  only  ivay  ia  which  it 
is  possible  to  reconcile  this  right  with  that  of  fi'ee  choice,  is  by  the 
establishment  of  the  elective  piinciple.  If  there  wei-e  any  incon- 
sistency between  the  two,  it  is  plain  that  the  former  should  yield  to 
the  latter,  as  being  of  superior  importance.  But  in  truth,  there  is 
no  inconsistency.  The  right  to  hold  office  would  be  a  frivoloos 
and  unmeaning  one,  if  it  were  not  combined  with  the  pi'inciple  of 
election.  That  cannot  be  called  a  right,  whose  existence  is  abso- 
lately  dependent  upon  blind  chance  or  an  irreversible  necessity. 
That  only  is  a  right  in  society  which  springs  from  the  fi-ee  consent 
of  society.  It  is  because  the  principle  of  election  is  calcnlated  to 
carry  to  perfection  all  the  other  rights  of  manliind,  that  it  is  made 
the  corner  stone  of  a  republic  ;  and  it  is  because  the  lot  would  con- 
found and  subvert  those  rights,  that  it  should  be  rejected. 

If  in  a  community  of  twenty  millions  of  people,  the  chief  magis- 
trate, legislature,  and  judges,  wove  chosen  by  lot,  it  is  evident  that 
the  selection  would,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  be  very  un- 
fortunate. That  it  might  be  so,  would  be  a  sufficient  objection  ;  but 
that  it  would  necessarily  be  so,  is  an  insuperable  one.  Offices  are 
created  because  they  are  indispensable  to  the  management  of  the 
public  interests,  to  the  well  being  of  society.  But  the  office  is  an 
empty  thing,  a  mere  abstraction,  unless  it  is  filled  by  some  one  who 
is  competent  to  dischai^  the  duties  ;  and  integrity,  ability,  and  ex- 
perience, are  all  necessary  to  fulfill  this  design.  A  state,  then,  which 
is  founded  npoa  republican  principles,  which  undertakes  to  procure 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  gi'eatcst  number,  is  entitled  to  the  ser- 
yicea  of  those  citiaens  who  possess  these  qualities.  That  the  elec- 
tive principle  will  not  invariably  secure  this  advantage,  is  no 
objection  to  it ;  but  that  it  does  actually  attain  it,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  any  other  system  which  has  been  devised,  is  a  conclu- 
sive reason  why  it  should  be  adhered  to. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  lot,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  combine  with  it  the  principle  of  free  clioicc,  as  in  tlie 
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case  of  tlie  Venetian  doge.  Hillhouse'a  j)l,in,  the  earliest  wliioh 
was  presented  to  the  Ameiiean  public,  and  the  parent  of  all  others, 
contemplated  the  election  of  president  by  lot  from  among  the  sena- 
tors. A  plan,  presented  twenty-five  years  later,  proposed  that  he 
should  he  chosen  in  the  same  way  from  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  This,  to  he  sure,  reversed  the  Venetian  scheme  in 
which  the  doge  was  elected  by  forty-one  nobles,  they  themselves 
having  been  appointed  by  lot.  The  two  plans,  however,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  ;  in  both,  there  is  a  combination  of  choice  and 
chance.  But  there  is  no  arrangement  in  which  the  lot  enters  as  an 
element,  which  is  not  objectionable.  The  lot  might  fall  upon  some 
senator  or  representative  who  was  eminently  unfit  for  the  station. 
The  manner  in  which  the  fortunate  individual  succeeded  to  the  chief 
magistracy,  would  be  exposed  to  the  same  objection  as  exists  to 
monarchical  government.  The  prince  reigns  by  accident,  and  the 
selection  of  the  president  would  be  determined  by  accident,  also. 
The  community  would  be  unable  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience ;  it  would  not  have  the  power  on  a  succeeding  occasion,  to 
cure  tlie  error  which  had  been  committed.  The  lot  might  fall  suc- 
cessively upon  those  who  had  not  the  I'equisite  qualifications. 

Tlie  objections  to  a  free  and  unlramnioled  election,  are  the  very 
argument  I  should  employ  in  favor  of  it.  They  who  propose  the 
lot,  have  fastened  their  attention  npon  the  prevailing  spirit  of  party. 
It  is  to  prevent  the  eternal  din  and  confusion  which  it  occasions, 
that  thiiy  have  pTOsented  this  plan.  Zealous  and  patriotic  in- 
dividuals they  are,  for  they  wish  to  attain  all  the  good  which  is 
attainable ;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  apprised  of  the  means 
through  which  alone  this  deairahie  object  can  be  reached. 

It  may  bo  very  important  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
should  be  chosen  by  a  party.  Parties,  whatever  may  bo  the  exterior 
foiTQ  which  they  wear,  almost  always  contain  the  elements  of 
gi-eat  improvement.  They  are  among  the  instruments  which  are 
appointed  to  push  the  race  of  mankind  forward.  The  heated 
passions  and  fierce  disputes  through  which  they  sometimes  cause 
themselves  to  be  heard,  are  the  only  means  in  a  society  not  enlight- 
ened above  what  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity  to  be,  by  which  any 
signal  change  in  the  public  policy  of  the  state,  or  the  comlition  of  the 
people,  can  be  attained.  In  elective  government,  public  men  maybe 
said  to  bo  the  representatives  of  the  ideas  of  the  age,  as  well  as  of  the 
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grosser  mteresfs  with  which  they  have  to  deal ;  and  to  give  tliosa 
ideas  a  visible  form,  is  the  most  certain  way  of  commanding  public 
attention,  and  of  stimulating  inquiry. 

It  would  be  a  noble  nndoitalting,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  separate 
the  mischievioiis  qualities  of  parties  from  the  good  they  contain  ;  to 
suppress  the  one  and  retain  the  other.  But  that  ia  impossible  as 
men  are  no^v  constituted.  To  endeavor  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  anxi- 
eties and  sufferings  of  life,  would  be  an  attempt  to  fi-ee  society  from 
the  most  wholesome  discipline  to  which  it  is  at  present  subjected. 
No  important  end  can  he  attainotl,  perhaps  none  is  worthy  of  being 
attained  unless  it  is  through  some  sort  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
These  are  not  merely  to  he  viewed  as  ohstrnctions  in  the  way,  which 
it  requires  some  strength  to  overcome,  but  as  constant  monitors  to 
remind  us  of  our  own  imperfections,  while  we  are  endeavoring  to 
rectify  those  of  others.  The  innumerable  annoyances  of  which  party 
spirit  is  the  occasion,  are  planted  in  the  wallis  of  public  life,  in  order 
to  exercise  a  similar  influence.  That  wo  complain  of  them,  may  he 
only  a  proof  that  they  have  the  desired  effect.  That  the  lot  would 
contril)ute  to  banish  parties  from  the  commonwealth,  instead  of 
being  a  recommendation,  therefore,  is  a  solid  and  conclusive  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Men  undoubtedly  take  upon  themselves  a  difficult  tasik,  and  involve 
themselves  in  a  great  many  troubles  when  they  undertake  to  elect 
the  highest  officers  in  tlie  state.  But  it  is  the  only  way  by  which 
tie  people  can  be  trained  and  habituated  to  the  practice  of  self 
government.  If  public  affairs  go  wrong,  they  cannnot  say  it  is 
government  which  has  done  the  mischief,  and  we  will  revolt  and 
overturn  the  existing  authority ;  hut  they  are  brought,  after  a  pain- 
ful and  instructive  experience,  to  understand  that  they  are  themselves 
the  direct  authors  of  the  public  distress,  and  that  tlicy  alone  have  the 
power  to  remedy  it.  Thus  a  great  number  of  petty  misfortunes  have 
the  effect  of  averting  an  enormous  evil. 

The  popular  election  of  the  American  President  has  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  mischiefs  which  were  anticipated.  Instead  of  wild 
disorder  and  misrule,  it  has  been  eminently  favorable  to  public 
tranquillity.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  elective  pi'in- 
eiple  as  it  is  applied  in  the  United  States.  By  communicating  the 
electoral  franchise  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  distributing  into  small 
fragments  the  bodies  which  exercise  it,  the  ability  to  do  miticbicf  is 
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veiy  raueli  abrijged.  The  machiuery  wliLcli  sets  in  motion  the  el«;;- 
tions,  is  like  the  machinery  of  a  federal  goveniment.  It  Mts  upon 
the  whole  mass  ;  and  yet  through  springs  so  mimerous  and  so  flue, 
as  to  eomhine  all  the  strength  of  a  consolidated  gOFejnment,  with 
all  the  fieedom  of  a  popular  one.  The  shai^  of  power  which  each 
individual  exercises  is  so  small  that  he  is  constantly  reminded  of  his 
insignificance,  and  does  not  boast  of  his  importance,  while  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  majority  is  so  imposing  and  authoritative  in  its  influence, 
as  to  command  instant  and  universal  ohedieace  to  the  laws.  It  may, 
indeei  be  laid  down  as  a  inaxim  in  politics,  that  the  danger  to  the 
institutions  1')  liminished.  rather  than  increased,  in  proportion  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  electoral  franchise. 

ttprcsenlitue  gove  Timent  impOKes  a  check  upon  the  electors,  as 
will  as  upon  the  elected  It  is  not  apt  to  be  viewed  in  this  light. 
The  accountability  of  the  public  officer  to  his  constituents,  was  the 
thing  to  which  public  attention  was  directed,  when  free  institutions 
were  first  estal  hshed  That  was  a  novelty  before.  No  man,  it  is 
true  ever  ventmed  to  deny  that  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  con- 
sult the  welfare  of  the  people  over  whose  interests  he  presided  ;  hut 
amid  the  contradictory  elements  of  moaarehical  and  aristocrat ical 
go^einment  th"  piiULiple  could  never  be  made  to  liave  a  practical 
opeiation  much  less  to  assume  the  supreme  authority  to  which  it  is 
entitled  A  responsibilitj ,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  public  agents, 
cannot  exist  m  full  vigor  without  creating  a  counter  principle  of 
e  iual  strength  and  efficacy.  The  numerous  magistrates  who  are 
creat«,d  the  icgnlnr  system  of  administration  which  giows  up  in 
spite  of  the  popular  chaiacter  of  the  institutions,  stamps  upon  the 
go\emment  a  legie^  of  tuUiority  which  either  wine  or  compels  the 
oledience  of  all  Not  only  is  the  responsibility  of  the  citizens  to 
the  public  inci-eased,  hut  what  is  of  more  eonscr|Hence,  the  resjponst- 
hility  of  each  to  the  whole  society  is  hightoned. 

The  public  officer  is  made  responsible  to  the  people,  for  the  veiy 
obvious  reason,  that  their  interests  are  involved  in  every  act  of  his 
public  life.  A  perception  on  their  part  of  what  is  advantageous 
for  the  public  weal,  is  aecessaiy  to  place  the  officer  in  that  relation. 
Unless  this  condition  is  admitted,  the  whole  theory  of  representa- 
tive government  falls  to  the  ground.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  en- 
tertain any  fanciful  views  with  regard  to  popular  intelligence, 
in  order  to  suppose  that  this  condition  may  be  fulfilled.     There  is 
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but  one  way  in  wliich  that  perception  of  wliat  is  useful  anil  fit  can 
1)6  gained,  but  one  way  in  which  any  sort  of  practical  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  ;  and  that  is,  hy  placing  those  for  whom  such 
knowledge  is  desirable,  in  a  situation  where  they  will  be  sure  to  real- 
ize the  conseriueuces  which  will  follow  from  pursuing  opposite 
courses.  It  is  supposed  that  if  the  lot  is  established,  we  shal!  get 
rid  of  all  the  noise  and  confusion  of  elections,  that  everything  will 
goon  smoofhly,  (hat  the  officer  will  feel  greater  pride  in  the  dia- 
chai-ge  of  hia  liiti  s  when  he  o  oup'i,?  an  independent  position,  than 
when  he  was  a  c'lndLlilt  an!  oolite!  before  hand  to  shape  his  con- 
duct so  as  to  meet  all  toits  of  contradictory  opinions.  But  this  ex- 
treme smonthneis  of  public  affaiis  I  have  constantly  obseiTed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  mu'"h  progies^  m  society,  and  to  be  invariably 
followed  by  commotions  and  distuilances  afterward.  These  com- 
motions are  tlip  cc  mpen-fations  of  a  bad  system  of  government,  and 
have  been  the  only  means  by  i\liioh  European  society  has  been 
prevented  from  tallinj^  into  the  sluggish  and  inert  condition  of  a 
Chinese  population.  Popidar  elections  not  only  afibrd  employment 
to  the  superabundant  activity  of  the  people,  but  they  create  innu- 
merable checks  upon  the  conduct  of  public  men.  They  thus  act  by 
way  of  prevention,  in  warding  off  great  mischiefs,  instead  of  en- 
countering them,  after  they  have  ariivod,  by  calamities  still  mora 
formidable.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  public  men  would 
possess  more  integrity,  patriotism,  or  knowledge,  if  they  were  less 
inteifered  with.  The  mistake  would  be  fully  as  great,  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  the  people  would  be  more  peaceable  and  orderly,  or 
anything  like  as  inquisitive  and  well  informed  on  public  mattera,  or 
indeed  on  any  matters  whatever,  if  the  lot  were  substituted  in  the 
place  of  elections.  I  am  so  persuaded  of  the  utility  of  the  last,  so 
well  satisfied  that  the  advantages  which  they  procure  could  be  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way,  and  these  advantages  accrue  not  merely  in 
spite  of,  but  in  con.sequence  of  the  inconveniences  which  are  com- 
plained of,  that  I  would  dispense  with  even  more  of  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  individuals,  if  that  were  necessary,  in  onler  to  retain 
them.  I  know  no  other  plan  by  which  it  is  possible  to  keep  alive 
the  infeiligenee  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  adult  population  ;  none  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  give  activity  to  the  popular  mind,  and  at  the 
same  to  exeroise  it  upon  subjects  which  shall  have  interest  and  im- 
portance enough  to  lift  it  above  the  narrow  round  of  ordinary  pur- 
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suits.  I  know  of  no  other  plan  by  which  it  is  possiUe  to  main- 
tain the  integrity,  industry,  and  activity  of  public  men.  An  emi- 
nent physician  has  said  that  life  and  bodUy  health  are  forced  states. 
And  so  Me  intellectual  and  moral  health.  Many  hard  and  disagreea- 
ble things  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  former,  and  annoyances,  pri- 
vations, and  inconveniences,  of  one  kind  or  other,  areequally  necessary 
to  preserve  the  latter.  There  is  hardly  any  one  but  what  would  pass 
away  life  in  a  state  of  eai'eless  ease,  if  he  were  permitted.  In  youth 
we  ai*  constrained  to  do  otherwise  by  the  superintending  hand  which 
guides  us,  and  in  manhood  we  are  driven  to  exertion,  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  laudable  ends,  not  less  by  the  wants  of  life,  than  by  the 
constant  inteifei'ence  of  others  with  every  plan  of  conduct  which  we 
may  pursne.  The  elective  system  only  carries  out  this  part  of  the 
economy  of  human  nature ;  the  difficulties  and  temptations  with 
which  it  surrounds  both  the  electors  and  the  candidates,  may  force  a 
state  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  hut  after  it  is  obtained,  it 
becomes  the  natural  state.  And  everything  then  goes  on  more  ea- 
sily and  quietly  than  it  would  in  any  other  society.  For  I  do  not 
find  that  public  affaire  in  the  United  States  have  been  reduced  to 
less  system,  that  they  have  been  conducted  in  a  less  orderly  manner, 
or  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  objects  of  less  magnitude  and 
importance  than  in  other  countries.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
in  consequence  of  the  conflict  of  parties,  the  public  will  has  been 
more  steadily  directed  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  weal  than 
in  any  other  country.  The  disputes  and  contentions  of  parties  have 
been  favorable  to  that  unity  of  purpose  which  is  demanded  in  all 
human  affairs.  The  moi'e  frequent  and  varied  these  disputes  are, 
the  more  they  help  to  strip  both  public  men  and  public  measures  of 
whatever  is  adventitious  about  them.  The  former  are  observed 
more  readily,  and  the  analysis  of  the  latter  becomes  easier. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  popular  election  of  chief  magistrate  in 
the  United  States  has  never  led  to  any  political  disturbance.  The 
elective  principle  cures  the  mischiefs  which  have  been  apprehended 
from  the  contests  of  parties.  The  lot  wonid  deprive  us  of  the  most 
valuable  means  for  maintaining  free  institutions.  It  would  annul 
the  use  of  experience,  or  render  its  application  impossible.  It  would 
cut  asunder  the  bond  which  now  connects  the  representative 
with  his  constituents  ;  and  would  remove  the  check  which  the  exer- 
32 
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c  e  of  tlie  rlcctne  f  inch  p  imp  es  iponflip  eWlois  thomseKe'. 
It  wouli  be  1  Uter  that  the  lot '.h  uH  te  applied  to  the  ihoice  of 
any  othei  ifiicer  thnn  thit  of  fie^ideit  for  m  this  the  eleetun 
lb  on  so  lirgi,  a  scale  that  it  iMses  the  mrnds  jf  the  peofle 
above  the  nan  iw  and  contiacteJ  views  nhich  they  are  sometimes 
prone  to  tike  of  pu>Iic  affairs  It  gi^es  them  larg  objects  to 
look  at  and  thua  refreshes  their  feelings  and  expanU  their  minds 
There  is  the  greitest  imaginable  difference  between  the  election  of 
a  king  of  Poland,  and  of  the  American  president.  It  was  precisely 
because  thei-e  were  no  parties  of  the  people  in  Poland,  that  that 
unhappy  country  was  filled  with  confusion  whenever  the  time  of 
election  came  round.  The  body  of  nobles  who  were  masters  of  the 
landed  property,  had  thereby  a  mortgage  upon  the  understandings 
of  the  people.  Factions  there  were,  but  parties  had  no  existence. 
It  was  not  because  the  prize  was  so  high ;  it  was  because 
the  election  was  managed  by  a  close  body,  that  Poland  was  a 
prey  to  every  species  of  intrigue  and  violence.  Parties  are  nnfa- 
vorabie  to  civil  commotion,  while  factions  engender  and  support 
them  :  one  reason  of  which  is,  that  parties  in  any  countiy  of 
tolerable  extent  are  so  lar^e,  that  in  order  to  enable  them  to  act, 
they  must  he  subdivided  into  still  smaller  parties — into  bodies  so 
numerous  as  to  render  intrigue  or  intimidation  very  difficult : 
whereas  factions  concentrate  immense  power  in  a  small  compass. 
The  principle  of  the  distribntion  of  power,  is  applied  in  the  one 
case,  but  not  in  the  other.  Thus  in  the  United  States,  the  peo- 
ple assemble  at  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  places  to  vote  for  a  presi- 
dent ;  and  in  Poland,  the  election  was  conducted  by  a  ferocious 
band  of  nobles  all  armed  and  collected  upon  one  spot.  The  ex- 
periment of  electing  the  chief  magistrate  has  succeeded  in  America, 
because  it  has  operated  in  a  manner  different  from  what  was  ex- 
pected. It  has  succeeded,  because  the  election  is  in  effect  by  the 
people,  and  not  by  the  electoral  colleges. 

The  unity  of  the  executive  power  is  regarded  as  a  fundamentnl 
principle  in  political  science.  In  this,  there  is  a  striking  distinction 
between  antiquity  and  onr  own  times.  It  is  remarkable  that  almost 
all  the  capital  rules  of  government  have  undergone  a  revolution  in 
modem  times.  In  the  ancient  commonwealths,  the  principle  of 
representation  was  applied  to  the  executive,  but  not  to  the  legisla- 
ture. A  hereditary  nobility,  which  has  made  a  figure  in  the  modem 
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Europca  Ktate  va  nfeno  n  to  the  an  en  And  the  on  t  t 
t  on  of  the  exec  t  ve  pre  ents  is  w  th  a  th  d  exi  pla  of  ti  e 
great  1  ver  ty  bet  veen  the  o!d  a  d  new  sy  teins>  of  go  e  TimPiit 
A  pin  -al  execnt  e  as  ons  dered  by  the  inc  ent  la  ^  eg  aa 
md  pensable  to  the  r  ght  rdor  ng  of  a  stite  I  the  '^j  artan 
con  monwealth  there  ve  p  two  k  ngs  n  the  Atl  e  n  the  i  chone 
at  Eome  two  ous  Is  The  elpv-jt  on  of  tl  e  t,reat }  ody  of  the  peo 
pie  n  modern  t  nes  hif  g  ven  h  rth  t  the  pr  n  pie  of  rep  e 
sentation,  as  applied  to  the  legislative  hody  A  here  litary  nobility 
is  the  offspring  of  feudal  in'titution^  anl  to  the  deciv  of  those 
institutions  we  may  trace  the  unity  of  the  ei-emtne  power  The 
chieftain  who  centered  in  himself  the  greatest  amoimt  ot  autho 
rity,  who  was  able  to  bridle  the  ferocit>  of  the  other  1  arons  ind 
to  impose  an  iron  arm  upon  their  will,  usnrped  the  supiemacy 
under  the  title  of  king. 

De  Lolme  is  the  most  vieoroofl  defender  of  the  iinity  of  the  ex 
ecutive,  and  his  views  are  entitle]  to  gieit  attention  This  mdi 
visibility  of  the  executive  authonty  he  says,  fuItilU  two  \ery 
important  and  apparently  opposite  conditions  Power  is  more 
easily  confined  when  it  is  one  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  plicpd 
more  completely  above  the  reaih  of  assiult  But  i  trim  of  lea-on 
ing  which  is  su^ested  by  the  fmme  of  the  Englibh  constnution 
may  he  very  inapplicable  to  other  forms  of  go\ernment ,  still  less 
may  it  be  entitled  to  rank  among  the  funilamenfal  principles  of  the 
science.  If  our  design  be  to  e«tablibh  regal  Rovernment  if  we  de 
termine  to  create  an  executue  magistrite  with  viat  powers  and 
prerogatives,  it  is  certain  that  we  will  proiuce  one  effect  The 
prestige  and  luster  which  will  surround  the  office  independently  of 
the  positive  authority  whuh  is  contcried  upon  it  will  ma]  e  a  pow 
erftil  impresbion  upon  the  imaginations  ot  the  people  They  will 
be  awed  to  obedience  to  a  had  as  well  as  to  i,  goo  1  go^  emment 
The  throne  will  act^uire  great  stability  conspiracies  to  oierlum  it 
will  rarely  be  foimed  althiugh  it  maj  be  free  from  the  whole 
some  inttiference  of  public  opinion  it  v.  ill  it  any  late  be  placed 
above  the  asba  ilts  of  amtitious  men  Eut  tlieoe  are  all  consequences 
of  the  artifitLil  chiracter  which  is  at  the  outset  communicated  to 
the  executiie  and  unless  its  imposing  prerogatives  are  an  in- 
separable condition  from  its  existence  we  are  not  obliged  to  leap 
to  the  general  conclusion    that  therefore  the  executive  should  be 
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one.  For  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  intend  to  establish  a  re- 
piihlioiin  form  of  governmeut.  the  executive  will  be  elective ;  the 
precise  authority  assigned  to  it  will  be  settled  by  a  constitntional 
ordinance,  and  not  be  left  to  stand  upon  the  debatable  gi'ound  of 
opinion.  The  office  will  be  less  dazzling,  bnt  it  will  on  that  very 
account  be  less  open  to  attack.  It  will  not  affect  the  imaginations 
of  men  so  strongly,  hut  it  will  apquire  a  fiiiner  hold  npon  their  un- 
derstandings.  It  will  he  protected  by  a  real  force,  instead  of  by  an 
invisible  agency,  and  will  secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  by  the 
practical  benefits  it  dispenses. 

In  these  two  examples,  the  structure  of  the  government  Is  totally 
different,  and  yet  results  in  some  respects  similar  may  take  place,  but 
without  any  regard,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  see,  to  the  fact,  wLether  in 
the  last  the  executive  is  a  single  or  a  plural  body. 

The  second  position  of  De  Lolme,  that  the  executive  power  is 
more  easily  confined  when  it  is  one,  is  as  a  general  proposition  more 
questionable  than  the  first.  The  condensation  of  power  is  the  chief 
circumstance  which  renders  it  formidable  and  difficult  to  be  re- 
strained. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  free  governments  proceed 
npon  the  plan  of  distributing  power,  as  the  moat  certain  means  of 
controlling  it.  The  splendid  attributes  which  are  ascribed  to  a  here- 
ditary prince,  overpower  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind ;  the  people  are  incapacitated  from  making  resistance  to  the 
most  alarming  exercise  of  authority,  or  from  rectifying  the  most 
inveterate  abuses  ;  for  a  feeling  of  superetitioa  has  taken  possession 
of  them,  and  they  feel  as  if  they  were  niled  over  by  a  force  superior 
to  society.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the  physical  power  which  is 
placed  at  the  command  of  this  single  individual,  it  is  obvious  that 
if  he  is  restrained,  it  must  be  by  some  compensatory  contrivance, 
totally  independent  of  the  unity  of  the  executive,  and  indicating 
perhaps  that  there  is  a  faulty  rather  than  a  wise  constitution  of  that 
department.  I  apeak  now  of  the  unity  of  the  executive  as  under- 
stood by  De  Lolme,  whose  reasoning  is  founded  upon  the  notion  of 
a  hereditary  monarch,  although  his  views  are  conceived  with  a  de- 
sign of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  general  principle.  So  difficult  is 
it  for  even  the  finest  understanding  to  analyze  its  ideas,  that  the 
argument  is  a  defense  of  the  unity  of  the  executive,  as  the  only  way 
of  maintaining  the  hereditary  principle,  rather  than  a  defense  of  the 
first,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  principle  of  universal  application. 
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The  BTiliordinate  end  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  superior  one  ; 
a  very  common  error  when  the  mind  has  fastened  upon  one  set  of 
phenomena,  and  is  determined  to  deduce  all  the  principles  of  a 
science  fr-om  them  alone.  It  was  after  the  nsnrpation  of  Octavins 
Cjesar,  when  the  executive  authority  which  was  before  divided  came 
to  be  cenlflred  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individnal,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  set  bounds  to  it.  The  theory  of  nearly  all  the  Eu- 
ropean governments,  so  far  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  execu- 
tive, IB  the  same  now  that  it  was  centuries  ago.  And  yet  hi.story 
Bbows  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  control  it  in  England,  in 
the  times  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in  Franco  under  the  reign  of  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  not  to  go  back  to  periods  still  more  remote,  when  it 
swallowed  up  every  other  authority. 

What  has  occasioned  the  remarkable  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  very  modern  times  ?  Not  the  recognition  and  establishment  of 
the  maxim  of  De  Lolme,  for  that  was  the  corner  stone  of  govern- 
ment when  all  Europe  was  filled  with  the  most  frightful  tyranny. 
Causes  of  a  very  different  character  must  have  given  rise  to  this 
revolution.  It  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  giowth  of  a  new  power 
in  the  state,  to  wit,  that  which  is  represented  by  the  popular  will. 
And  that  this  new  power  will  acquire  still  more  influence,  and  ulti- 
mately sncceed  in  modifying  the  whole  constitution  of  the  executive, 
is  as  certain  as  any  event  which  is  the  subject  of  human  speculation. 
It  was  formerly  sufficient  to  study  the  mere  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  government,  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  look  a  great  deal  further,  and  to  take  in  the  struc- 
ture of  society  as  a  most  important  element  in  the  cliaracter  and 
working  of  the  political  institutions. 

All  the  tendencies  of  society  at  the  present  day,  all  the  new  forces 
which  are  created  within  it,  are  unfavorable  to  the  condensation  of 
power  in  any  department  of  the  government.  This  was  not  the  case 
until  very  modern  times.  When  De  Lolme  wrote,  the  English 
house  of  commons  was  just  beginning  to  acquire  a  due  weight  in 
the  constitution  ;  the  people  were  making  slow  but  steaciy  advances 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  property  ;  public  opinion,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  society,  showed  signs  of  becoming  a 
power  of  commanding  influence  in  the  stale.  All  these  agencies  have 
received  a  wondei-fu!  accession  of  strength  during  tlie  laat  seventy 
years,  and  begin  to  press  with  an  enormous  weight  upon  the  executive 
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authority.  In  other  words,  the  power  ont  of  the  government  more 
nearly  balances  the  power  within,  and  produces  the  two  opposite 
effects  of  confining  and  yet  giving  stability  to  the  regal  authority.. 
This  is  evidently  attributable  to  the  altered  Btrueture  of  society,  and 
not  to  the  unity  of  the  executive. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a  monarchy  and  a  republic :  that 
in  the  former,  the  government  is  more  simple  as  a  whole,  and  yet 
very  complicated  in  its  parts  ;  while  in  the  latter,  it  is  exceedingly 
complicated  as  a  whole,  and  yet  very  simple  in  the  construction  of 
its  parts.  In  a  repviblic,  power  is  not  condensed  in  any  single  in- 
stitution as  in  a  monarchy.  It  is  divided  among  a  great  number  of 
offices.  When,  for  example,  the  chief  magistrate  is  elected,  his 
term  of  office  short,  his  powers  greatly  abridged,  the  executive  de- 
partment will  not  be  so  complex  and  artificial  a  contrivance  as  it  ia 
in  a  hereditary  government.  It  may  even  be  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance  whether  it  is  composed  of  one  or  more  members.  Its 
original  structure,  in  other  and  more  important  respects,  ia  such  as 
necesssarily  to  confine  it  within  its  appropriate  sphere.  And  the 
same  power  which  confines  it  also  protects  it. 

In  modeling  the  executive  department  in  a  republic,  a  double  plan 
is  pursued.  Certain  attributes  which  were  before  regarded  as  in- 
sepai'able  from  it,  are  extinguished ;  the  hereditary  principle,  the 
right  to  create  peers,  the  absolute  veto,  the  authority  to  dissolve  the 
legislative  body  are  all  annihilated ;  they  are  deposited  no  where. 
The  residue  of  the  power  is  then  divided  between  the  officer  who  still 
maintains  the  title  of  executive,  and  other  departments,  or  offices, 
some  portion  being  extinguished  as  to  him,  but  yet  remaining  in 
other  parts  of  society. 

But  two  plans  may  be  pursued  in  distributing  power.  A  certain 
amount  of  power  may  be  conferred  upon  two  or  more  individuals 
to  be  jointly  exercised  by  them,  or  the  power  itself  may  be  divided, 
that  is,  lodged  in  different  institutions  and  not  merely  distiibuted 
among  several  persons,  all  holding  the  same  office.  Examples  of  the 
first  were  common  in  the  ancient  commonwealths.  The  eseontive 
authority  was  confided  to  two  or  more ;  but  all  composed  one  body. 
The  French  directory,  and  afterward  the  consulship,  when  composed 
of  three  members,  and  the  governor  and  council  ia  some  of  the 
American  states,  are  instances  of  the  same  arrangement.  The 
executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  plural  body.     The  Gorman,  Swiss 
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and  American  confederacies,  are  examples  of  the  second  plan.  The 
executive  authority  is  not  divided  among  a  number  of  persons  all 
composing  one  body,  or  one  department,  but  is  distributed  among  a 
great  uumber  of  institntions.  In  the  German  and  Swiss  conrede- 
racies  this  power,  so  far  as  regards  one  class  of  objects,  the  exterior 
relations  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  is  deposited  witk  the 
general  diet,  which  in  both  is  a  numerous  body  ;  and  as  regai-ds  the 
local  interests  of  each  of  the  members,  it  is  sometimes  confined  to  a 
plural,  and  sometimes  to  a  single  executive.  In  the  American 
government,  the  same  power  is  apportioned  between  the  president 
and  the  thirty  states.  For  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  United  States 
were  a  hereditary  and  consolidated  monarchy,  the  entire  authority 
which  is  possessed  by  the  state  executives  would  be  wielded  by  a 
single  individual.  This  might  also  be  the  case,  if  it  were  one  aggre- 
gate community,  and  yet  a  republic.  But  it  would  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  tine  notion  of  a  republic,  which  absolutely  req^uires  not 
only  that  the  public  authority  should  be  divided  among  several  per- 
sons, but  that  it  should  be  distributed  among  a  number  of  sections  or 
local  departments.  And  although  we  way  view  the  American  con- 
federacy as  composed  of  several  distinct  governments,  rather  than 
as  parts  of  one  system  of  government,  yet  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  advantageous  to  do  so;  not  necessary,  because  the  same 
or  a  similar  scheme  must  have  been  adopted,  if  the  country  had 
not  been  accidentally  divided  into  distinct  colonial  provinces  :  and 
not  advantageous,  because  a  scheme  analogous  to  the  present  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  maintenance  of  free  institutions.  By  taking  the 
view  I  have  just  adverted  to,  the  mind  fastens  upon  a  circumstance 
entirely  accidental,  and  loses  sight  of  the  principal  point  to  be 
gained  in  constructing  a  democratic  republic,  whether  it  be  com- 
posed of  one  homogeneous  people,  or  of  several  distinct  peoples  ; 
and  that  is,  to  subdivide  the  executive  authority,  to  make  such  a 
disposition  of  it  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  the  inalienable  attribute 
of  one  man,  and  thus  to  falsify  the  maxim  of  Do  Lolme. 

Or  in  order  to  make  the  train  of  reasoning  still  clearer.  We  must 
not  suppose  that  the  principal  design,  in  founding  the  American 
government,  was  to  preserve  the  idi'ntity  of  the  states,  and  to  make 
a  merit  of  necessity  by  assigning  to  them  very  extensive  powers. 
The  prime  object  was  to  establish  a  government  thoroughly  repnbli- 
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can ;  and  tliere  was  no  way  of  efleeting  this,  but  by  abridging  the 
immenBe  power  which  would  otherwise  have  been  exercised  by  llie 
political  departments  :  and  no  way  of  accomplishing  this  hut  by  di- 
viding power,  not  only  among  several  persons,  but  among  several 
bodies.  The  government  may  have  been  a  confedeiacy  of  monar- 
chies, as  in  the  German  league,  or  a  confederacy  of  aristocracies. 
The  principal  design,  then,  would  have  been  to  unite  the  whole  for 
the  sake  of  defense,  to  consult  the  exterior  rather  than  the  interior  inte  ■ 
rests  of  the  parts.  But  the  American  system  went  a  great  way  be- 
yond this  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  retain  the  state  govemmonta,  in 
order  to  subtract  power  from  the  central  government,  and  to  render 
the  creation  of  a  republic  even  possible  And  although  the  Ameri- 
can government  is  generally  viewed  as  a  system  in  which  the  federal 
authority  supeimtendsj  the  external  and  the  states  the  internal 
interests ,  yet  the  true  view  11  to  consider  it  as  a  whole,  in  which 
the  pnncipal  design  was  to  consult  ind  eecnre  the  interior  pros- 
penty  and  neltare  ff  til  the  paits  and  the  division  into  local 
juriadictions  was  an  acceasoiy  mdinpensable  to  carrying  out  this  de- 
sign 

Where  the  whole  executive  anthontv  of  the  commonwealth  is  dis- 
tributed among  several  distinct  departments,  or  jurisdictions,  three 
plans  may  be  adopted.  The  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  appertaining  to  each  of  those  jurisdictions,  may 
derive  their  ippointmentfi  on  one  person  who  will  thus  lecon  titu 
ted  the  chief  magisti  itp  in  regiid  to  one  cl  iss  of  mierests  01  the 
powei  of  nomiration  only  miy  le  onfeiTed  upon  1  im  subject  to 
the  ajprov^l  01  lejection  f  one  or  both  (hambeis  of  the  legislati\e 
body  or  the  i  api  0  ntment  may  flow  from  an  entuelj  distinct 
source  in  which  uaso  they  wiU  all  fiom  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
be  independent  of  ea  hither  as  well  as  of  the  hetd  of  the  state 
Thefiisf  1  tlio  )lan  of  moniichi  1I  ^o^ernment  whether  ab  olufe 
or  limited  The  se  onl  is  the  theoiy  of  the  fedeiil  ani  the  thud 
isthit  of  the  state  go%emments  of  America  On  either  of  these 
three  i.Ians  however  it  is  evident  that  the  maxim  tl  it  the  exe  u 
tive  should  be  one  loses  great  part  of  its  foue  Thus  it  the 
Gierman  confederation  were  prcsideil  over,  as  formeily,  by  the  empe- 
ror, all  federal  appointments  might  flow  from  him,  while  all  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  in  each  of  the  states  would  hold  under  some 
magistrals,  or  council,  which  was  established  in  each  ;  none  of  these 
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magistrates,  or  councils,  baving  any  depondenne  upon  tho  chief  of 
the  eonfedei'acy.  Tlie  confederate  form  of  government  is  then  a  de- 
vice for  breaking  np  the  power  of  the  different  departments.  It  is 
not  a  mere  arrangement  of  convenience.  Convenience,  or  even  ne- 
cessity, may  have  determined  it  in  the  iirst  instance  ;  hut  the  result 
is,  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  liberty  is  introduced  into  the 
state.  The  character,  and  not  merely  the  form  of  government,  is 
altered. 

But  the  state  governments  of  the  United  States  afford  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  an  entire  departure  from  the  maxim,  that 
the  executive  should  he  one.  In  most  of  them,  the  governor  has  no 
participation  whatever  in  the  appointment  of  the  other  executive,  or 
administrative  officers.  There  is  in  truth  no  way  of  constructing 
free  government,  without  doing  violence  to  that  maxim.  Executive 
power,  as  it  is  understood  hy  all  writers  on  government,  implies  the 
appointment  of  the  whole  host  of  administrative  officers  hy  a  chief 
magistral*.  This  is  an  authority  too  large,  too  vague,  and  too  dan- 
gerous, to  he  confided  to  any  one  individual.  We  are  compelled  to 
divide  and  to  subdivide  the  power,  in  order  to  uphold  another  prin- 
ciple of  still  greater  value  and  importance,  the  responsibility  of  the 
pnhlic  agents  to  the  people.  The  European  governments  proceed 
upon  the  plan  of  conferring  enormous  power  upon  a  single  execu- 
tive ;  and  then  the  difficult  problem  is  presented,  how  shall  this  un- 
natural authority  be  controlled  ?  The  American  governments  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty,  hy  getting  rid  of  the  problem.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  distributed  between  the  president  and  the  thirty 
state  governors :  or  it  is  in  part  devolved  either  upon  the  people 
themselves,  or  upon  agents  appointed  by  them.  And  tliis  arrange- 
ment, while  it  causes  all  public  business  to  he  conducted  with  a 
greater  degree  of  exactness  and  regularity,  imposes  numerous  and 
powerful  checks  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power.  The  plan  which 
is  the  most  natural,  the  one  which  falls  in  best  with  the  convenience 
of  society,  will  be  sure  to  be  the  best  constructed.  The  effect  may 
be  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  a  favorite  theoty,  and  to  render  what  was 
once  a  cardinal  principle  of  goveiument,  a  mere  formal  arrange- 
ment, or  a  matter  of  detail.  But  it  will  not  be  the  less  valuable  on 
that  account. 

In  the  federal  government  of  America,  it  is  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  public  officers  who  are  elected  by  the  people.     Not  to  mention 
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officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  aa  well  as  foreign  ambassadors,  offi- 
cers of  the  customs,  heads  of  departments,  the  judges,  tiie  attoraey 
general,  and  district  attorneys,  together  with  the  marshals,  are  al^ 
appointed  by  the  president  and  senate.  The  postmasters  of  higher 
gi-ade  are  appoint©!  in  the  same  way  ;  those  of  an  inferior  grade  are 
appointed  by  the  postmaster  genera!.  The  president  and  members 
of  the  house  of  representives  only,  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
senate  by  the  state  legislatures.  In  a  democratic  republic,  this  at 
first  appears  to  be  a  novel  arrangement.  Bat  the  confederate  form 
of  government  natjrally,  if  not  necessarily,  leads  10  a  system  of 
centralization  within  itself.  And  hence  the  importance  of  local 
jurisdictions  becomes  more  manifest,  in  order  to  prevent  the  whole 
authority  of  the  state  from  being  swallowed  up  by  a  single  govern- 
ment. To  centralize  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  seems  to 
be  the  only  way  of  preventing  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  national 
and  the  domestic  from  being  confounded  and  ultimately  running 
into  each  other.  The  same  reason  does  not  exist  in  a  consolidated 
government,  for  there  all  the  public  officers  may  be  elected  by  the 
people.  But  what  more  paixicularly  deserves  attention  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  American  federal  government,  is,  that  those  officers  whose 
administration  is  central,  the  president  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  are  chosen  in  local  districts ;  while  those  whose  adminis- 
tration is  local,  are  appointed  by  a  central  authority.  It  is  not  so 
in  the  state  governments,  where  nearly  all  the  administrative  officers 
are  elected  by  the  people.  For  there  is  no  danger,  in  the  domestic 
governments,  that  any  rivalship  will  grow  up  between  their  public 
officers  and  the  state  authority. 

Thus  the  federal  government  still  clings  to  the  system  of  patron- 
age, while  almost  all  the  state  governments  have,  sinee  1789,  gradu- 
ally introduced  the  elective  principle,  in  the  appointment  of  civil 
functionaries.  The  consequence  is  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  governments  toward  each  other  is  different,  and  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  materially  altered.  Federal  politics  now  create  the 
only  existing  parties  of  moment,  and  these  parties  not  only  rule  in 
the  national  councils,  but  control  the  local  parties  within  the  states. 
And  the  only  question  is  whether  1  y  cont  oil  nj,  their  local  politics, 
they  will  finally  succeed  in  conti  illi  ig  then  local  interests  also. 
TTiere  can  be  no  objection  to  the  natural  influeni,e  of  general  politics 
within  the  states,  for  that  contributes  to  fasten  more  closely  the 
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bond  wliich  connects  the  national  with  the  local  interests  ;  but 
when  to  this  natural  influence  in  added  the  artificial  ati'ength  derived 
from  the  patronage  of  the  federal  government,  a  doubt  is  snggested 
whether  the  state  jurigdn-tions  will  retain  the  independent  position 
which  was  originilly  assigned  to  them.  It  ia  this  patronage  which 
creates  the  system  of  centralization  in  the  federal  government,  and 
which  not  only  raises  up  tw  o  great  parties,  but  subordinate  to  them, 
the  local  parties  in  the  states. 

In  a  democratic  republic,  then,  there  are  two  apparently  opposite 
tendencies :  the  one  to  a  distribution,  the  other  to  a  centralization,  of 
power.  As  soon  as  the  elective  principle  ia  extensively  introduced, 
it  leads  directly  to  the  creation  of  local  jurisdictions,  as  the  only 
way  of  connecting  firmly  the  constituent  with  the  representative. 
The  advantages  which  thej  procure  are  not  thoroughly  realized, 
until  the  population  comprised  within  them  have  become  habituated 
to  the  management  of  their  own  aifairs.  The  experience  than  ac- 
quired inculcates  all  the  skill  and  ability  which  are  requisite.  But 
as  there  will  be  a  reaidnnm  of  power  left  after  the  institution  of  theso 
local  authorities,  to  wit,  that  which  repi^sents  the  state  as  a  col- 
lective whole,  the  notion  of  a  central  government  forces  itself  upon 
the  minds  of  the  moat  democratic  people.  And  the  question  then 
is,  how  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  great  benefit  of  such  a  goveniment, 
without  introducing  a  ayslera  of  centralization  also. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  established,  the 
state  governments  were  all  differently  modeled  from  what  they  are 
now.  The  administrative  officers  in  each  were  by  no  means  so 
generally  elected  by  the  people  aa  they  are  now.  The  constitution 
of  New  York,  at  that  day,  vested  the  power  of  appointment  in  a 
council ;  that  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  it  absolutely  upon  the  gov- 
ernor, whose  authority  in  that  respect  closely  resembled  that  of  tho 
British  monarch.  And  the  other  state  governments  tended  more  or 
less  to  the  same  system.  Important  changes  have  been  made  since 
that  period  in  many  of  these  states,  while  in  the  new  states  which 
have  since  risen  up,  the  elective  principle  greatly  predominates. 
Thus,  at  the  time  the  federal  constitntion  was  established,  state 
patronage  contributed  to  balance  tho  patronage  of  the  national 
government,  that  is,  created  state  parties  on  a  large  scale,  and  armed 
them  with  great  influence.  Those  parties  then  absorbed  a  corre- 
sponding share  of  public  feeling,  and  served  to  break  the  impetuosity 
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of  the  national  parties.  Perhaps  if  the  system  since  introduced, 
had  existed  in  1789,  it  may,  so  far  as  regards  some  of  the  public 
officers,  have  buen  copied  after  in  framing  the  federal   consiitu- 

The  executive  power  is  commonly  defined  to  be  the  authority  to 
carry  the  laws  into  execution.  But  the  constitution  of  nearly  all 
the  European  governments  shows  the  widest  possible  departure 
from  this  idea.  The  institution  is  made  to  correspond  to  the  name, 
not  the  name  to  the  institution.  The  power  of  declaring  war,  and 
of  making  treaties,  which  are  devolved  upon  the  prince,  without 
the  participation  of  any  other  department,  signify  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  right  to  execute  the  laws.  They  amount  to  the  declara- 
tion of  a  new  law  for  the  community,  and  appertain  more  properly 
to  the  legislative  department.  The  creation  of  an  order  of  nobility,  or 
the  adding  to  their  number,  has  no  shadow  of  connection  with  execu- 
tive power.  It  is  not  meiely  the  creation  of  anew  and  afundamental 
law,  hut  it  influences  the  malting  of  all  laws  which  shall  be  subse- 
quently passed.  How  these  attributes,  together  with  the  vast  patron- 
age which  the  appointing  power  implies,  came  to  be  associated  with 
the  notion  of  executive  power,  may  be  gathered  from  the  observations 
madeinthe  commencement  of  this  chapter.  In  asociety  whichhasnot 
attained  a  high  civilisation,  men  are  governed  more  through  their 
imagination  than  their  reason.  That  mysterious  principle  of  our 
nature  which,  in  some  respects  is  e\en  stronger  in  the  common 
race  of  mankind  than  it  is  among  the  educated,  and  which  makes 
them  figure  to  themselves  ahighet  standaid  of  excellence  than  can  be 
found  in  real  life,  affords  the  expUnation  of  this  phenomenon.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  regal  power  exiats  in  the  greatest  vigor  in  the 
most  imperfect  form  of  society — in  Rusm»  Turkey,  and  Persia, 
than  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Belgium  When  the  mis'^s 
are  very  ignorant,  and  a  prey  to  all  vorts  of  '.upei&tiliun  they  aie 
the  most  disposed  to  take  refu^,?  fiom  a  sen&e  of  their  own  degia 
dation,  in  the  creation  of  an  ideal  phantom  of  sovereignty  which 
commands  their  obedience  because  it  enchains  their  admiiation 
The  throne,  with  its  immense  and  imposing  prerog'ttm,^  gives  to 
this  brilliant  image  a  visible  form  and  existence.  It  seems  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  people,  that  the  further  the  source  of  all  political 
power  was  removed  from  themselves,  the  nearer  was  its  approach  to 
the  supreme  fountain  of  law  and  justice.     And  an  institution  which 
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has  once  fairly  acquired  this  preternatural  authority,  is  in.  a  condi- 
tion to  retain  it,  long  after  society  is  prepared  for  a  thorongli  and 
permanent  change.  The  executive  power  will  still  comprehend  a 
great  number  of  attrihutes  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  it. 

Even  where  the  chief  magistrate  is  deprived  of  the  war  and 
treaty -making  powers,  and  the  light  to  create_  one  chamber  of  the 
legislative  body,  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  executive  power, 
that  it  is  the  authority  to  earrry  the  laws  into  execution,  must  be 
received  with  very  great  caution.  It  will  have  some  semblance  of 
truth,  if  we  intend  to  describe  the  power  as  it  exists  in  some  par- 
ticular countries,  instead  of  defining  it  as  it  belongs  to  a  i-egular 
and  well  constituted  government.  Nor  will  it  ever  be  rigorously 
true,  except  in  theory,  for  in  practice  the  execntion  of  the  laws  is 
reposed  in  a  great  multitude  of  officers,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  whose  official  transactions  cannot  be  understood,  much 
leas  superintended,  by  a  single  individual.  The  advance  toward  a 
state  of  general,  and  not  merely  of  high  civilization,  the  increase  of 
the  business  transactions  of  society,  necessariallj  sets  bounds  to  the 
executive  authority.  The  public  interests  become  so  diversified  and 
complicated,  as  to  require  the  laborious  attention  of  many  thousand 
officers  w!  1      if  i         If       sufficient.     This  produces  two 

effects  of         t    mp    t  It  fi  st  separates  the  administrative 

officers  fr  tl  h  t  ^  t  t  he  continues  to  appoint  them, 
and  yet  th  d  t  p  rf  med  by  th  m  are  removed  from  his  inspec- 
tion. It  th  d  n  t  n  ly  their  offices  from  his,  and  alters 
the  theory  11        h   p  f  the  government.     It  is  needless 

to  add,  that  this  last  change  is  never  brought  about  except  in  a 
democratic  republic.  As  the  chief  magistrate  can  neither  execute 
the  laws  in  person,  nor  see  that  they  are  executed  by  such  a  multi- 
tude of  agents,  the  idea  is  sooner  or  later  suggested,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  administrative  officers  have  in  reality  no  connection 
with  him.  He  is  consequently  deprived  of  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment, and  the  theory  of  the  governmunt  is  then  made  to  cormspond 
exactly  with  its  practice.  But  this  is  the  result  of  time,  and  is  only 
brought  about  by  great  reflection,  and  by  a  minute  as  well  aa 
extensive  experience  of  public  affairs. 

I  observe,  in  the  new  constitution  of  New  York,  an  arrangement 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  state  constitution.  The 
administrative  department  is  separated  from  the  executive  proper. 
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and  is  classed  under  two  distinct  heads:  "administrative"  and 
"  local  officers."  An  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  constitution 
may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  detail ;  hut  in  this  instance  it  is  the 
result  of  a  strict  logical  analysis,  and  indicates  that  the  true  notion 
of  executive  power  has  heen  seized  and  thowughly  appreciated. 
The  effect  is  to  disconnect,  more  clearly  than  has  ever  been  done 
before,  the  administrative  officers  from  the  chief  magistrate ;  in 
other  words,  to  produce  a  division  of  the  executive  power. 

In  some  of  the  state  constitutions,  under  the  head  of  executive 
power,  the  language  is,  the  "chief"  executive  power  shall  he  vested 
in  a  governor.  This  is  the  case  in  the  constitution  of  Mississippi, 
where  all  the  other  executive  officei-s  are,  as  in  New  York,  made  to 
derive  their  appointment  directly  from  the  people.  The  election  of 
the  principal  of  those  officers,  however,  is  prescribed  in  the  article 
which  defines  the  executive  power.  In  New  York,  the  word 
"  chief"  is  omitted ;  but  the  distribution  of  power,  which  would 
seem  to  render  the  employment  of  it  very  natural,  is  actually  made; 
and  so  th       e  or  rejecfo    of  the  word  is  even  less  than  a  matter  of 

Ii  some  of  the  state  co  stitut  ons  the  appointment  of  some  of 
the  aiff  notrative  offie  rs  t,  langed  unler  the  heal  of  executive 
power  vhiJe  others  are  pla  el  apart  and  nde  no  d  stinet  head 
wha  ever  Th  s  is  ll  e  oise  m  the  constitut  on  of  Oh  o  The  office 
of  secretary  of  state  is  created  by  the  article  which  defines  the  execu- 
tive power ;  while  those  of  treasurer  and  auditor,  are  placed  under  no 
distinct  head.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  constitution  of  Kentucky, 
the  offices  of  secretary  of  state,  of  attorney  general,  district  attor- 
neys, and  sheriffs,  are  ranged  under  the  head  of  executive  power ; 
while  the  state  treasurer  and  printer,  are  to  be  found  in  the  article 
which  confers  judicial  power.  The  two  last  officers,  being  elected 
by  the  legislature,  would  more  naturally  have  been  placed  under  the 
legislative  department.  This  very  confusion,  however,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  many  of  the  other  state  constitutions,  is  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  an  entire  change  in  the  structure  of  government  in  America. 
The  convention  of  New  Yoik  have  adapted  the  ari'angemeut  and 
phraseology  of  the  con'^titution  to  this  change  ;  and  by  so  doing, 
have  communicated  to  a  veiy  important  principle  of  government  a 
degree  of  clearness  which  it  did  not  before  possess. 
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At  one  time,  the  chief  magistrate  was  regarded  as  very  much  tho 
state  itself.  But  when  he  came  to  he  divested  of  prerogatives  which 
have  no  shadow  of  connection  witli  the  executive  power,  lie  ceased 
to  he  viewed  in  that  light.  A  great  change  took  place  in  the  ideas 
of  men  of  all  classes.  The  responsihility  of  the  administrative 
officers,  which  was  hefore  referred  to  him  as  their  chief,  is  now 
referred  to  the  people.  The  term  "  suhordinate,"  when  applied  to 
these  officers,  is  then  used  to  denol«  the  relation  which  they  hi'Id  to 
the  community,  not  to  indicate  their  dependence  npon  him.  In 
other  words,  responsibility  to  the  people  is  suhstituted  in  the  place 
of  acountability  to  one  individual. 

And  yet  the  reasons  for  divesting  the  chief  m^istrate  of  the 
power  of  appointment,  are  not  so  strong  in  a  republic  as  in  a  mon- 
archy. Where  be  holds  by  a  self -existing  title,  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  greater  necessity  for  rendering  the  appointment  of  the  other 
execntive  officers  independent  of  his  control  than  where  be  is  elected 
by  the  people,  and  his  responsibility  to  them  is  immediate.  But  a 
dependence  of  the  public  officers  upon  the  community,  however  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  society,  would  be  totally  incompatible 
■with  the  genius  of  monarchy.  It  would  cease  to  be  monarchy  from 
the  moment  the  change  was  effected,  and  the  prince  himself  would 
fell!  into  a  dependence  upon  the  new  appointing  power,  whether  that 
was  composed  of  agents  of  the  people,  or  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  federal  and  a  few  of  the  state  goveraments  have  endeavored  to 
reconcile  the  two  plans  by  pursuing  a  third,  which  combines  some 
of  the  features  of  both.  The  power  of  appointment  is  wrested  from 
the  chief  magistrate,  but  he  retains  the  powei  of  nomination.  This 
is  sometimes  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  absolute  power  of  appoint- 
ment. And  this  is  correct  so  far  as  regards  the  political  party 
from  which  the  nominee  is  selected,  but  no  further.  The  control 
which  the  body  to  whom  tho  nomination  is  made  possess  over  the 
appointment,  may  not  always  be  discerned ;  because  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  acts  as  a  preventive  check,  detening  the  officer 
from  the  nomination  of  persons  whom  he  would  otherwise  select. 
But  there  are  many  instances  in  which  its  dii^ect  operation  has  been 
distinctly  shown.  Presidents  have  sometimes  so  conducted  on  these 
occasions,  as  to  persuade  tho  impartial  among  their  own  party  that 
they  did  not  so  much  "believe  in  the  rule  of  the  majority,  as  in  the 
rule  of  him  who  had  obtained  the  majority;"  and  the  senate  have 
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been  compelled  to  perform  tlie  austere  but  patriotic  duty  of  reject- 
ing persons  who  were  eminently  unfit  for  the  station  which  they 
were  named  to  fill. 

There  are  many  defects  in  this  system,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  control  of  the  senate.  The  person  nominated  may,  in  common 
acceptation,  he  both  capable  and  honest,  so  that  he  could  not  bo 
rejected  with  any  show  of  reason.  And  yet  his  dependence  upon 
the  president  for  renominatioa,  or  for  a  continuance  in  office  for  a 
single  week,  will  he  very  apt  to  impel  him  to  a  course  of  conduct 
whicli  will  be  completely  subservient  to  the  personal  ambition  of 
that  officer.  He  may,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  strong  to  say,  that  he 
virill,  inevitably  be  nominated  with  a  view  to  that  result.  This 
greatly  mars  the  plan  upon  which  the  execative  authority  is  consti- 
tuted, which  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  as  the  president  is  himself 
elected,  he  may  be  as  much  confided  in,  in  making  nominations,  as 
in  the  peiformance  of  any  other  duly.  The  design  in  both  in- 
stances is  that  he  should  act  as  the  representative  of  the  people.  But 
theie  is  this  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  in  one  the  presi- 
dent simply  influences  the  opinions  of  men,  in  the  other  he  acts 
directly  upon  their  will  and  determines  their  actions.  The  effect  is 
in  some  degi-ee  to  counterbalance  his  responsibility  to  the  people. 
For  if  he  can  place  in  lucrative  situations  a  multitude  of  persons 
who  are  bound  to  him  by  the  powerful  motives  of  interest,  he  is 
possessed  of  an  authority  entirely  foreign  to  any  which  the  elective 
principle  contemplates.  He  is  provided  with  an  instrument  of  no 
mean  force  in  promoting  his  re-election.  The  original  design  of  the 
government  so  far  fails,  because  one  great  defect  of  the  monarchical 
regime  is  attached  to  it.  The  prince  hcdds  his  station  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  president  is  armed  with  a  power 
which  may  ensure  his  re-election  in  spite  of  well-founded  objections 
to  his  administration.  Thus  the  principle  of  representation  is  made 
to  defeat  itself.  The  political  institutions  are  themselves  converted 
into  instruments  for  corrupting  both  public  officers  and  people. 

There  are  but  two  plans  by  which  this  defect  can  be  cured.  The 
one  is,  to  cause  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  federal  government  to  be  elected  by  the  people  in  the  districts 
where  their  offices  are  located,  precisely  as  in  the  state  governments  ; 
the  other  is,  to  declare  the  president  ineligible  a  second  time.  The 
first  plan  would  carry  the  division  of  the  executive  further  than  it  is 
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now ;  the  second,  would  render  the  president  comparatively  power- 
less in.  the  dispensation  of  the  patronajje  which  is  attrihuted.  to  him. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  if  the  first  plan  were  pursued,  the  effett 
would  he  to  confound  the  authority  of  the  two  governments,  to  ob- 
literate the  hoimdaty  wjiich  now  separates  them  ;  and  to  make  the 
citiaen  forget  that  he  was  as  much  bound  in  alliance  to  the  national 
as  to  the  state  government.  It  is  true  that  the  president  is  himself 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  states,  and  not  byiiie  people  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  so  are  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives. And  these  elections  not  only  take  place  in  each  state  sepa- 
rately; but  in  the  third  instance  they  are  conducted  in  local  districts, 
and  on  the  same  plan  that  members  of  the  state  legislatnres  are 
chosen.  The  election  of  president  has  also  been  sometimes  held 
in  electoral  districts.  It  is  at  any  rate  always  conducted  in  min;ite 
subdivisions,  smaller  even  than  those  of  counties.  But  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  union  is  stationed  at  the  seat  of  government,  where 
all  his  duties  are  centered.  It  is  there  only  that  we  are  familiar  with 
him  as  one  exercising  political  authority.  Congress  holds  its  sit- 
tings at  the  same  place.  It  is  to  this  spot  that  all  its  proceedings 
are  referable.  This  contributes  to  keep  these  parts  of  the  machineiy 
of  the  national  government  in  activity  before  the  public  eye,  and  to 
draw  a  broad  line  of  discrimination  between  it  and  the  state  institu- 
tions. But  if  the  whole  corps  of  administrative  officers  were  chosen 
in  the  same  way,  it  might  be  to  be  feared  that  they  would  lose  their 
separate  identity,  since  their  functions  are  neoessaiily  perfui-med  in 
local  districts  within  the  states,  and  not  at  some  central  point.  It 
may  be  apprehended,  if  this  scheme  were  adopted,  that  the  centri- 
petal force  of  the  federal  government  would  be  much  weakened ; 
that  the  love  of  union  and  the  spirit  of  patiiotism,  whii-h  takes  in 
the  whole  country,  would  he  extinguished.  The  power  of  nomina- 
tion may  originally  have  been  conferred  upon  the  president,  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  executive  authority. 
That  may  not  be  its  true  character,  and  yet  it  may  fulfill  another 
purpose  of  still  higher  importance. 

The  power  which  the  imagination  exercises  upon  the  opinions  of 
men,  is  a  thing  not  !o  be  absolutely  neglected;  at  any  rate  when 
it  comes  in  aid  of  any  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  government. 
But  it  has  never  been  found  that  the  minute  division  of  the  state 
authority,  the  creation  of  county,  township,  and  city  jurisdictions, 
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relaxes  the  bond  which  holds  together  the  parts,  and  connects  them 
with  one  presiding  authority — that  of  the  state.  On  the  contrary, 
the  honil  is  made  firmer  and  stronger.  The  complete  centralization 
of  the  appointing  power  does  indeed  affect  the  imaginations  of  men 
sensibly,  because  it  sets  in  motion  a  power  which  is  beyond  them- 
selves ;  but  the  communication  of  the  same  power  to  the  people 
gives  it  a  more  palpable  connection  with  their  interests,  aud  in  the 
end  produces  a  more  durable,  if  not  a  more  vivid  impression  upon 
them.  Instead  of  referring  the  authority  of  the  state  to  one  indi- 
vidual, it  is  made  to  represent  the  joint  power  of  the  whole  society  ; 
a  thing  equally  mysterious  and  invisible  in  its  operation,  and  yet 
constraining  the  actions  of  men  with  a  force  almost  irresistible. 
The  delinquent  in  America,  whether  his  crime  be  of  a  political  or  a 
private  character,  as  soon  as  the  officer  pronounces  the  woiJs,  "I 
arrest  you  by  the  authority  of  the  stat*,"  delivers  himself  up.  He 
quails  befoie  an  authority  which  means  so  much,  and  which  only 
speaks  throagh  an  humble  individual  whom  he  has  himself  been 
instrumental  in  electing.  More  it,  gained  than  can  evei  be  lost  by 
founding  government  plainly  and  duectly  upon  the  intereRts  of  the 
people.  ITie  practical  working  of  the  system  will  gradually  incul 
cate  the  requisite  skill  and  experience  an!  while  the  influence  of 
the  imagination  will  still  count  as  something,  powerful  motives 
vrill  be  added  to  render  the  people  piudent  and  circumspect  in  the 
selection  of  the  public  officers  I  should  not  err  if  I  were  to  say 
that  it  is  to  the  over  exercise  of  the  imagination  that  the  gieatest 
defects  are  to  be  ti'aced,  even  in  a  countij  of  iiee  mstitutions  Like 
the  children  of  the  rich,  who  belie\e  that  they  will  bo  abundantly 
taken  care  of  by  others,  the  people  when  th  management  ol  their 
interests  is  placed  far  from  them  are  disposed  to  toncede  e^ei)  thing 
to  the  showy  authority  which  presides  over  public  affairs.  But 
when  they  aie  cast  upon  their  own  resources,  and  are  compelled  to 
grapple  with  business  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  they  are 
taught  to  bo  moie  cautious  and  wise  in  every  slep  which  they  take. 
In  America,  the  population  increases  SO  rapidly,  generation  crowds 
upon  generation  so  fast,  that  society  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  a 
state  of  fennentation.  It  is  (contrary  to  the  opinions  of  European 
writeis)  when  the  population  becomeji  dense,  and  society  is  thickly 
planted  with  the  sentiments  of  public  liberty,  when  long  and  inve- 
terate habit  has  rendered  republican  rule  both  firm  and  durable,  that 
a  due  estimate  will  be  placed  upon  the  political  institutions. 
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We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  public  officers  in  Gri'at  Britain 
are  selected  with  more  judgment  thaa  in  the  American,  states.  To 
take  one  example — that  of  jiisiiees  of  the  peace,  who  are  so  numer- 
ous that  the  aggregate  amouat  of  business  transacted  by  tliem  is  of 
immease  consequeace  to  the  community.  These  magistrates  do 
not  exercise  in  the  first  country  the  very  important  civil  jurisdic- 
tion which  they  do  in  the  last.  But  tliey  possess  some  other  pow- 
ers of  considerable  magnitude,  and  their  ci'iminal  jurisdiction 
wholly  exceeds  anything  wliich  is  known  in  the  United  States.  For 
they  can  senteflce  to  almost  imlimited  imprisonment,  and  even  to 
transportation  for  seven  and  fourteen  years.  In  England  they  are 
appointed  by  the  lords  lieutenant  of  counties,  a  class  of  ofBcera 
who  are  totally  irresponsible.  In  the  United  States  they  are  almost 
universally  elected  by  the  people  of  each  county  or  township.  These 
officers  perform  their  homely  but  useful  duties  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  although  their  jurisdiction  in  some  of  the 
states  extends  to  one  hnndred  dollars,  and  a  very  great  amount  of 
money  consequently  passes  through  their  hands.  But  in  the  British 
kingdom,  the  malpractices  of  these  magistrates,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  have  been  so  flagrant  and  notorious  as  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  leading  men  in  parliament.  Lord  Brougham,  when  in 
the  house  of  commons,  dilated  upon  them  with  much  severity,  al- 
though there  was  every  disposition  on,  his  part  to  soften  the  censure 
which  they  deserved. 

I  am  aware,  that  although  the  president's  patronage  exercises  a 
disturbing  influence  upon  the  domestic  politics  of  the  states,  this 
is  in  some  degree  counteracted  by  another  efiect.  By  strengthening 
and  consolidating  two  great  national  parties,  the  sectional  jealousies, 
the  narrow  and  contracted  views  which  mere  state  politics  would 
create,  if  not  swallowed  up,  are  at  any  rate  mitigated  and  kept  more 
out  of  view.  The  domestic  jurisdictions  are  prevented  from  tearing 
each  other  to  pieces,  by  placing  them  on  an  arena  where  one  com- 
mon sympathy,  one  mutual  interest,  may  animate  equally  the  citi- 
zen of  Georgia,  and  the  citizen  of  Ohio.  Tiiese  are  effects  of  no 
light  moment,  and  if  they  can  he  brought  about  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  clothing  the  president  with  the  vast  patronage  he  now  en- 
joys, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  evils  inciiient  to  the  system  are 
amply  compensated.  But  national  parties  must  exist,  and  will 
ever  have  a  commanding  iaSuenee,  since  the  questions  with  which 
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they  deal  are  so  weighty,  and  of  such  general  interest  to  the  whole 
country. 

I  am  persuaded  that  a  genuine  devotion  to  the  national  interests 
and  a  generous  patriotism  would  not  he  lost  to  the  eommimity, 
even  if  a  oonsidcrahle  portion  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
federal  government  were  elected  in  the  states.  The  two  govern- 
ments would  be  more  identified  in  interest  than  before,  and  the  ex- 
ecntion  of  the  laws  hy  a  federal  officer,  would  be  accompanied  with 
the  same  authority  which  attends  the  execntion  of  state  laws.  It  is 
the  operation  of  the  laws  upon  individuals,  which  gives  efficacy  to 
the  system  of  confederate  government.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  in  inith  laws  of  the  states,  and  admitting  that  there  is 
never  nnanimity  in  their  enactment,  there  is  as  seldom  unanimity 
in  the  passage  of  state  laws.  And  yet,  there  is  rarely  any  resistance 
to  the  execution  of  a  state  law  in  those  counties  whose  representa- 
tives have  voted  against  it.  The  state  is  an  aggregate  of  counties, 
as  the  nation  is  an  aggregate  of  states.  And  although  in  the  first, 
the  parts  are  carved  ont  of  the  whole,  while  in  the  last,  the  whole 
is  formed  ont  of  the  parts  ;  yet  the  whole  cling  as  tenacioiixly  to 
the  local  divisions  of  counties  and  townships,  as  they  do  to  the 
larger  division  into  states.  Haidly  any  of  them  would  submit  to 
the  unbroken  central  authority  of  the  state,  more  than  it  would  to 
the  authority  of  a  consolidated  national  government.  The  existence 
of  those  minor  jurisdictions  accordingly  is  coeval  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  state  goveraments.  LogicaDy,  if  not  chronologically, 
it  would  be  correct  to  consider  the  states  as  originally  issuing  from 
the  settlement  in  townships  and  counties,  rather  than  the  leverse. 
This  is  so  true,  that  if  the  states  in  which  they  have  subsisted  from 
time  immemorial  were  to  undertake  to  abolish  them,  public  opinion 
would  be  as  niuch  shocked  as  if  the  national  government  were  to 
invade  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  states.  Those  lesser  jurisdic- 
tions then  contribute  to  bind  together  the  parts  of  which  the 
states  are  competed.  And  the  existence  of  the  larger  jurisdictions 
of  the  states,  so  far  from  weakening  the  authority  of  the  central 
government,  adds  strength  to  it,  on  tie  same  principle  that  the 
division  of  the  judicial  power  between  the  judge  and  the  jmy,  in- 
creases the  effective  authority  of  the  former.  The  judge  is  I'elieved 
from  the  performance  of  duties  which,  although  the  least  difficult 
in  themselves,  are   the   most  apt    to   engender  heart  burnings  in 
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society.  And  tlio  federal  goverameiit  is  in  like  miinncr  relieved 
from  responsibility  in  so  many  matters  which  engage  the  atteation 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  that  its  authority  has  more  freshness  ; 
and  where  it  does  act,  it  has  the  advantage  of  greater  vigor  and 
alacrity.  I  am  not  disposed  therefore  to  think  ihat  the  election  of 
one  class  at  least  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  federal 
government  would  subtract  in  any  degree  from  its  legitimate 
authority. 

Oases  may  aiise  where  there  will  be  a  collision  between  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  and  federal  governments.  And  to  guard  against 
the  consequences  flowing  from  this,  there  is  one  class  of  offieere 
whose  appointment  might  well  remain  as  it  is.  The  attorney  gene- 
ral, district  attorneys,  and  marshals,  as  well  as  the  judges  of  the 
federal  courts,  might  continue  to  hold  under  the  president  and 
senate.  The  share  of  patronage  thus  devolved  upon  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate would  not  be  great,  and  would  do  no  harm  even  if  it  were 
unattended  with  one  particular  advantage.  Perhaps  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  laws  would  not  be  as  faithfully  and  enei^tically  executed, 
if  the  district  attorneys  and  marshals  were  elected  by  the  states. 
Instances  have  already  occurred,  where  these  officers  have  resigned 
in  consequence  of  some  temporary  obstruction  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  their  unwillingness  to  make  efibrts  to  surmount 
the  difficulty.  For  the  officer  is  nothing  unless  he  can  clothe  him- 
self with  the  armor  of  public  opinion.  The  instances  of  resistance 
to  the  execution  of  state  laws,  have  certainly  been  more  nuraeious 
than  of  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  union.  The  executive  officers 
of  the  foimcr  as  well  as  of  the  last  have  notwithstanding  invariably 
triumphed.  But  if  there  is  any  uncertainty  whatever,  that  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  retaining  the  appointment  of  those  officers  as 
it  is  now.  An  experiment  with  a  more  numerous  class  of  public 
agents,  will  shed  great  light  upon  the  practicability  of  extending 
it  still  further. 

Postmasters  are  the  most  numerous  class  of  civil  officers  apper- 
taining to  the  federal  authority.  They  outnumber  all  others  put 
together.  Their  duties  are  essentially  of  a  local  character ;  that  is, 
are  confined  to  certain  territorial  divisions  within  the  states.  I  see 
no  good  reason,  therefore,  why,  if  a  convention  were  now  called  to 
frame  a  constitution  of  government,  the  appointment  of  these  offi- 
cers might  not  be  devolved  upon  the  people,  precisely  as  is  that  of 
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members  of  th  l"o  o  of  ep  e  e  tat  es.  Tlie  sclwine  seems  to  run 
coimter  to  our  not  of  tl  eoret  al  propriety  ;  but  that  is  the  most 
whi(ih  can  be  sa  i  of  t  Th  not  on  of  preserving  a  certain  sym- 
metrical arra  ge  nent  n  d  bt  1 1 1  great  inflnence  witli  the  con- 
ventions whicl  h  t  o  gan  zed  the  fate  governments.  The  power 
of  appointment  seemed  at  that  diy  to  be  peculiarly  an  attribute  of 
the  executive  in  1  almo  t  ill  the  tates  confeired  the  right  of  nomi- 
nation, at  lea  f  pon  the  go  e  -nor  A  great  change  has  been 
effected  in  almo  t  all  the  old  states  and  in  the  new,  hardly  any 
trace  of  the  sj  tern  can  be  d  see  ne  I  Yet  the  conduct  of  all  public 
business  is,  to  ay  tl  e  least  as  o  le  ly,  upright,  and  intcliigcnt,  as 
it  was  under  the  old  plan.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  making 
free  institutions  succeed,  but  by  training  the  popular  mind  to  habits 
of  self  government;  to  make  it  feel  and  realize  the  consequences 
which  ensue  from  any  mistake  in  the  management  of  public  busi- 
ness. And  even  if  we  should  admit  that  the  frequent  elections 
acted  as  a  provocative  to  party  spirit,  this  would  be  no  argument 
gainst  them.  No  great  good  ever  was  obtained,  but  by  contend- 
ing with  great  difficulties. 

Experience,  however,  seems  to  prove  that  popular  elections  are 
highly  favorable  to  public  order.  We  may  account  for  this  unex- 
pected fact,  in  a  vai'iety  of  ways.  First,  public  jealousy  is  very 
much  softened,  when  place  and  emolument  are  not  confined  to  a 
close  body  but  are  laid  open  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in  name,  to 
fi-ee  competition.  Second,  there  is  a  principle  of  human  nature 
almost  universal  in  its  operation,  that  once  the  desires  of  the  mind 
are  fairly  gratified,  they  lose  their  attraction  and  have  no  longer  the 
same  power  to  stir  the  passions.  Third,  the  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  power  which  popular  elections  necessarily  introduce,  gives 
.rise  to  a  more  equal  distribution  of  benefits,  also.  Men  are  no  longer 
favored  by  classes  or  sections,  for  all  classes  and  sections  participate 
in  the  management  of  public  business.  Fonrth,  the  popular  mind 
becomes  infinitely  better  educated,  than  under  the  old  system.  I 
am  aware  of  the  silly  affectation  of  perpetually  underrating  the  pre- 
sent, in  comparison  with  the  past,  no  matter  at  what  period  of  time 
the  present  niay  be  placed.  But  I  believe  I  have  not  been  an  inat- 
tentive observer  of  the  progi-oss  of  society;  at  least  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  a  chief  object  of  my  thoughts  ;  and  I  think  I  can  discern 
very  visible  marks  of  improvement,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  in 
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every  part  of  America.  The  two  countries  ivlin,h  in  \cTy  recent 
times  have  been  most  convulsed  by  paity  spiut  anl  whidi  have 
been  a,  prey  to  all  sorts  ot  crimt  and  immoralitj  are  ''pain  and 
Portugal.  An  election,  which  in  Americi  makes  ^eiy  httle  noise 
beyond  the  dietrict  or  county  and  which  at<  soon  a--  it  k  o^er leaves 
every  thing  behind  tranquil,  rendere  those  countries  scenes  of  per- 
petual strife  and  disorder. 

In  the  event  of  a  constitutional  amendment  whi  h  would  refer 
the  election  of  postmastern  to  1  teal  iistntts  there  aie  wieial  im 
poi-tant  cheeks  upon  their  conluet  which  would  be  retained  by  the 
federal  government.  First  they  wouli  be  eommissnni,l  ty  the 
president  of  tlie  United  States  on  the  same  prin  iple  that  state  off! 
cers,  who  are  chosen  in  territf  iial  livi&ionsot  the  states  are  com 
missioned  by  the  governors  Second  they  would  be  t,3ieined  by 
the  federal  laws,  which  would  not  only  mark  out  the  election  dis- 
tricts, but  which  would  prescribe  all  the  duties  to  be  peiformed. 
Third,  they  would  be  amenable  to  the  federal  courts.  And  fourth, 
their  transactions  would  all  be  referable  to  the  seat  of  government ; 
so  that  in  the  event  of  any  chaise  against  tbem,  they  might  be  sus- 
pended by  the  piesidcnt.  A  president  would  be  apt  to  be  very 
cautions  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  even  temporary  displace- 
ment, where  the  public  officer  did  not  hoM  directly  under  him.  The 
present  system  holds  ont  temptations  which  very  few  public  magis- 
trates can  withstand.  It  invites  the  president  to  treat  all  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  like  the  men  npon  the  chess  board,  and  to  use 
them  for  no  other  purpose  biit  to  play  the  old-fashioned  game  of 
polities.  The  plan  proposed  would  contain  abundant  checks  upon 
the  conduct  of  those  officers,  while  it  would  create  a  powerful  and 
most  salutary  restraint  upon  the  ai'tions  of  the  president. 

I  believe  there  are  few  presidents  who  would  not  greatly  prefer  to 
be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  and  heart  burnings  which  these  ap- 
pointments create.     As  long  as  the  authority  exists,  no  one  hold- 
ing the  station  feels  at  libei  yf     n  i       b        y 
of  it.     The  party,  if  not  th    p  11      g         H)        P         b       h     g 
for  political  ends  will  be  m   1       Th  d  1         h 
thrown  out  a  challenge  to    h      eft           h   1     h      h 
dare  not  decline ;  althongi    hwUlheefljjprt       kh    p 
rogative,  in  order  tobede        edfml              llm  d    i 
despotic  dominion  of  cliques.     At  present  he  makes  changes  just  as 
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Ciiprice  dictntes  ;  but  ho  is  first  lendered  a  eapricious  being,  by  hav- 
ing so  iinnatural  an  authority  cast  upon  him. 

There  is  a  difBculty  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  public  officers 
which  has  pressed  upon  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  If  an  officer 
ifi  elected  by  the  people,  and  is  guilty  of  gross  misconduct,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  peiiod  for  another  election  does  not  come  around 
until  a  year  or  two  afterward,  in  what  way  shall  we  deal  with  him? 
One  way  of  curing  the  difficulty  is,  to  make  him  give  security  for 
his  good  conduct.  But  this  may  not  always  be  sufficient:  he  may 
commit  more  mischief  than  can  be  compensated  by  any  bond  which 
can  be  taken.  The  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  agen  endeavoi'ed 
to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  hy  electing  their  officers  for  exceedingly 
short  terms ;  sometimes  for  six  months,  and  sometimes  for  only 
one.  It  was  believed  at  that  day,  that  thoie  was  no  possible  way 
of  reconciling  the  two  principles,  of  lesponsibility  and  election,  but 
hy  rendering  tlie  duration  of  the  ofhce  so  limited  that  the  officer 
would  hardly  have  time  to  commit  any  fligrant  delinquency.  They 
required  no  bond ;  and  they  not  only  never  removed  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term,  but  it  was  held  to  be  a  fundamental  principle, 
that  there  could  be  no  trial  for  misconduct  until  that  term  had 
elapsed.  These  difficulties  are  all  easily  avoided  in  the  state  govera- 
nients  of  America.  They  are  met  in  a  very  plain  and  effectual 
manner.  In  Ohio,  county  treasurers  are  removable  by  the  county 
commissioners,  without  waiting  for  the  tedious  process  of  a  trial 
and  conviction.  So  also  the  governor  of  the  state,  npon  being  im- 
peached, ceases  for  the  time  being  to  be  governor;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, the  president  of  the  senat*  supplies  his  place.  In  New  York, 
the  treasurer  of  the  state,  and  other  administrative  officers,  may  be 
suspeuded  by  the  governor,  whenever  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
duty.  These  provisions,  which  seem  never  to  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  Italian  politicians,  are  perfectly  familiaj  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  officer  has  been  elected  by  the  people.  No  magistrate, 
therefore,  should  have  power  to  deprive  him  of  his  office.  But 
there  is  every  propriety  in  suspending  him  fov  the  time  being.  If 
he  is  ultimately  removed,  it  is  only  upon  conviction  by  a  tribunal 
of  the  people. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  bond  taken  from   the 
federal  officers  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  faithful  pcifor 
of  their  duties,  as  is  the  case  with  the  state  officeia.     The  s: 
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tern  tliroiigliout,  which  has  heen  odopted  in  the  state  govci'iiments, 
might,  with  equal  advantage,  ho  introduced  into  the  federal  goveiit- 
ment.  It  would  act  as  a  check  upon  both  the  president  and  the 
administrative  officers ;  while  we  should  also  get  rid  of  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  executive  patronage. 

I  place  reliance  upon  the  plan  of  distributing  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment among  the  people,  not  merely  because  it  best  agrees  with 
the  genius  of  free  institutions,  but  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
ineligibility  of  the  president  a  second  time  will  reach  the  mischiefs 
which  it  ia  ao  desirable  to  remedy.  Where  the  desire  of  re-election 
cannot  he  gratified,  a  new  passion  will  take  its  place.  The  chief 
magistrate  will  become  deeply  interested  in  the  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor. The  ambition  of  living  evea  after  we  are  dead,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  springs  of  human  conduct,  and  unfolds  itself  in 
every  variety  of  form  in  our  progress  through  life.  Before  feudal 
institutions  had  firmly  planted  the  hereditary  principle  in  govern- 
ment, kings  were  as  ambitions  of  being  instrumental  in  the  choice 
of  their  successors,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to 
themselves.  The  Roman  emperors,  even  when  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  kindred  in  the  case,  were  as  desirous  of  this  reputation  as 
they  were  of  extendii^  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  American 
president  will  always  be  surrounded  by  powerful  and  aspiring  men, 
who  will  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  his  favor,  and  to  some  of 
whom  he  may  be  under  inestimable  obligations  in  prosecuting  bis 
plan  of  administration.     He  wiU  strive  to  live  in  the  person  of  his 


There  is  another  consideration  of  great  importance.  As  free  in- 
stitutions delight  to  lift  up  the  man  of  the  humblest  pretensions  to 
the  most  exalted  station,  they  also  teach  the  man  who  has  attained 
the  highest  honors,  that  he  does  not  tarnish  the  luster  of  his  reputa- 
tion by  afterward  accepting  an  inferior  station.  In  two  instances 
have  ex-presidents  consented  to  fill  offices  of  inferior  grade.  It  is 
the  man  who  ennobles  the  office,  and  never  the  reverse.  The  prece- 
dent has  only  to  be  set  when  it  will  be  generally  followed  ;  especially 
where  the  retiring  president  is  in  the  vigor  of  Hfe,  and  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties.  The  experience  of  one  who  has  seen  so 
much  of  public  life  in  all  its  allurements  and  anxieties,  may  be  full  of 
instruction  to  those  who  are  just  entering  on  the  stage  of  public 
life.     This  presents  a  powerful  motive  of  interest,  as  well  as  of  am- 
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bition,  to  engage  the  president  in  the  choice  of  his  Buccessor.  He 
may  be  the  futare  ambassador  of  the  nation,  or  he  may  aspire  to 
any  other  office  to  wMch  his  extensive  fame  and  abilities  lecoinmend 
him.  He  may  have  retired  from  the  presidency,  voty  creditably  to 
himfielf,  a  poor  man.  Instead  of  a  pension,  which  free  govern- 
ments never  bestow,  he  will  be  ambitions  of  earning  a  rewai-d,  by 
being  in  some  way  useful  to  his  country.  But  it  will  ha  impossible 
for  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  influence  which  party  connection  will 
have  in  promoting  his  desires. 

A  political  arrangement  which  is  destined  to  further  one  chief  end, 
generally  succeeds  in  answering  some  other  subordinate  ones.  The 
complete  centralization  of  the  power  of  appointment,  gives  un- 
bounded sway  to  the  government  of  the  majority.  But  if  this 
power  is  distiibuted  among  the  districts  where  the  officers  are  loca- 
ted, the  extreme  rigor  of  the  i-ule  that  the  majority  is  entitled  to 
govern,  is  very  much  mitigated,  without  substantially  impairing  its 
force.  The  various  administrative  officers,  also,  will  be  chosen  by 
those  who  have  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  capability. 
For,  as  1  have  before  remarked,  free  institutions,  if  they  do  not  find 
meu  absolutely  fit  for  self-government,  are  some  how  or  other,  won- 
derfully adapted  to  make  them  so. 

Doubts  however,  will  still  suggest  themselves  to  even  the  most 
intelligent  minds.  It  will  be  imjuii-ed,  how  it  is  possible  to  succeed 
in  the  goveinment  of  a  mighty  population,  if  the  chief  offices  in  the 
state  are  not  surrounded  by  something  of  the  prestige  of  authority. 
If  the  hereditary  principle  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
royal  power  are  abolished,  what  plan  can  be  fallen  upon  to  atone  for 
this  diminution  of  the  authority  of  government ;  unless  it  is  by 
centering  the  whole  power  of  appointment  in  the  chief  magistrate. 
In  what  way  can  we  keep  alive  the  notion  of  unity  as  an  attribute 
of  the  government :  a  notion  which  has  hitherto  been  of  so  much 
efficacy  in  the  government  of  mankind.  If  we  are  bound  to  take 
notice  of  the  good  qualities  of  human  nature,  it  may  be  said  that 
we  are  equally  bound  to  take  notice  of  its  bad  qualities.  And  while 
all  statesmen,  from  the  eai*liest  times,  have  been  convinced  tliat  the 
chief  desideratum  of  government  was  to  place  all  soils  of  checks 
upon  popular  feeling  ;  shall  the  American  government  part  with  the 
only  one  whicli  is  left,  and  one  which  is  merely  indirect  in  its  ope- 
ration ?     Even  if  these  objections  have  not  been  suffii;iently  consid- 
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ered  in  different  parts  of  this  work,  I  feel  so  firmly  perstiaded  that 
the  system  of  patronage  cannot  always  maintain  its  ground,  that  I 
wotdd  even  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  forestall  the  period  when 
it  will  fall  into  disuse.  There  is  a  strong  current  of  puhlic  opinion 
running  against  it.  And  I  have  constantly  observed,  that  when- 
ever there  has  been  a  very  general  and  decided  tendency  to  any  great 
movement  in  society,  it  has  been  sure  to  be  brought  about ;  and 
what  is  of  equal  impoitance,  it  has  been  accompanied  with  safe- 
guards and  compensatory  contrivances,  which  were  entirely  over- 
looked. There  may  be  particular  or  local  tendencies  to  change,  and 
these  never  toll  anything.  But  any  event,  the  tendency  to  which  is 
of  so  general  and  marked  a  character  as  to  stamp  an  impression 
upon  tlie  age  or  country,  is  sure  to  take  place  andto  succeed. 

I  observe  that  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
procuring  appointments.  Formerly,  one  or  two  individuals  in  a 
state  arrogated  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  president  the  nominations 
he  shoidd  make.  It  was  one  way  of  subserving  their  own  private 
ends.  Most  generally,  it  was  with  a  view  to  strengthen  their  politi- 
cal connections.  Bat  sometimes  the  motives  which  governed  them 
were  purely  personal.  I  knew  one  instance  where  nn  individual  of 
some  influence,  procured  the  appointment  of  a  near  relation  of  his 
enemy,  in  order  to  bind  the  former  to  his  own  interests,  and  to  in- 
flict a  deadly  blow  upon  the  last.  The  appointment  was  absolutely 
unexceptionable :  a  better  could  not  have  been  made.  But  the  ex- 
ample was  of  pernicious  influence. 

Within  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  a  very  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  tlie  management  of  this  matter.  A  public  man,  no  matter 
what  his  influence  may  be,  feels  constrained  to  defer  considerably  to 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  among  whom  the  appointee  is  to  reside, 
and  to  discharge  his  duties.  Eeoommendations  are  drawn  np,  and 
even  if  the  pei-sons  designated  are  not  altogether  to  his  liking,  he 
feels  himself  in  duty  bound  to  second  them.  This  change  in  the 
mode  of  operation  of  the  system  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  sys 
tem  itself  is   on  the  eve   of  being  changed. 

The  system  of  patronage  belongs  properly  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  republic,  Cecil  was  the 
first  European  minister  who  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  its  im- 
portance as  an  engine  of  government.  He  announced  it  as  a  maxim 
in  politics,  that  the  nation  must  be  governed  through,  not  by,  the 
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parliament.  James  I,  was  the  first  king  wlio  acted  upon  this  maxim, 
by  seducing  a  parliamentary  leader  from  the  popular  cause,  and  ma- 
king him  prime  minister. 

The  rise  of  this  system  in  monarchical  govommcnt,  is  an  infalli- 
ble proof  that  a  great  change  is  taking  place  in  tie  working  of  the 
institutions.  It  denotes  that  the  government  is  passing,  by  insensi- 
ble degrees,  from  absolute  to  limited  monarchy.  All  absolute 
monarchs  reign  by  dint  of  force  or  superstition.  They  may  be 
obliged,  as  Mr.  Hume  remarks,  to  "  truck  and  huckster  "  to  some 
particular  men ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  are  ruled  by 
fear  or  superstition.  If,  in  a  society,  thus  organized,  a  train  of 
causes  can  be  set  in  motion  which  will  roiise  the  popular  mind  to 
activity,  and  spread  knowledge  and  industry  thioughout  the  land,  a 
more  direct  communication  will  be  opened  lictween  the  people  and 
the  government.  Public  opinion  will  be  something,  as  in  after 
times  it  will  grow  to  be  everything.  The  prince  will  be  obliged  to 
throw  away  the  coarse  instniments  of  government  which  he  had 
before  employed.  As  men  can  no  longer  be  driven  by  force,  be  will 
tegort  to  the  seductive  influence  of  patronage.  And  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  system,  inasmuch  as 
it  supposes  that  men  are  endowed  with  free  agency,  that  they  must 
be  governed  by  some  sortof  persuasion  addressed  to  their  understand- 
ings, even  though  it  should  be  through  their  interests. 

This  mode  of  governing  a  community,  may  be  denominated  the 
transition  state  from  absolute  to  limited  monarchy.  Its  continu- 
ance may  he  of  indefinite  duration,  as  it  possesses  a  faculty  of  self 
preservation  greatly  beyond  the  old  system.  It  may  last  so  long, 
but  in  a  greatly  mitigated  form,  as  to  render  it,  also,  the  transition 
state  from  limited  monarchy  to  free  institutions.  It  may  raise  up 
so  lai^  a  body  of  educated  people,  and  independent  thinkei's,  as  to 
create  an  effectual  counterpoise  to  the  throne  and  aristocracy.  The 
American  government  commenced  where  all  other  governments  had 
left  off;  and  if  here  and  there  the  federal  goverament  exhibits  fea- 
tures of  a  monarcliical  character,  it  must  be  attributed  to  tlie  ab- 
sence of  all  experience  in  modeling  a  republican  government  upou  so 
extensive  a  scale. 

Tbeie  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  has  tended  greatly  to 
diminish  the  mischiefs  of  patronage  ia  the  United  States.  Tbia  ia 
the  immense  disproportion  between  the  number  of  offices  and  num- 
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ber  of  the  electors.  The  inQuence  wliich  the  system  of  p.atronage 
exerts,  evidently  depends  upoli  the  numher  of  persons  who  can  be 
gained  over,  and  this  depends  upon  the  number  of  active  citizens ; 
not  meaning  thereby  the  number  of  adult  males,  but  the  number  of 
those  who  are  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights.  We 
do  not  talk  of  patrona^  as  applied  to  tlio  bmte,  unformed  mass  of 
a  Turkish  or  Russian  population.  They  are  easily  governed,  with- 
out the  employment  of  this  delicate  but  powerful  instrument.  The 
king  of  France  appoints  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  tbousand 
offices,  the  a^regite  s-danes  of  which  amount  to  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  piesident  of  the  United  States  "nominates"  to  fif- 
teen thousand,  the  sahries  of  which  amount  to  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. There  is  not  meiely  a  great  disparity  between  the  number  of 
lucrative  places  to  be  diapnsed  of  in  the  two  countries,  but  what 
is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  there  is  an  immense  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  offices  and  the  number  of  citizens  who  can  be 
influenced  in  this  way.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
public  officers,  with  two  hundred  thousand  electors  only,  discloses  a 
patronage  literally  gigantic,  when  it  is  contrasted  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand officers,  and  three  millions  of  electors.  The  reform  act  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  increased  the  number  of  electors  from 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  to  eight  hundred  and  tliiiteen 
thousand,  has  in  the  same  proportion  diminished  the  power  of  the 
British  moaarch.  The  American  president  cannot  nominate  to 
office  more  than  one  in  every  two  hundred  of  the  electora.  The 
king  of  France  has  the  absolute  disposal  of  so  many  places,  that  he 
can  present  more  than  every  second  man  in  the  kingdom  with  one 
apiece.  The  efiect  of  the  one  system  is,  to  train  a  vast  corps  of 
civil  officers  in  the  service  of  the  government ;  that  of  the  other  is, 
to  create  an  independent  body,  and  one  vastly  more  numerous,  out 
of  the  government.  And  this  view  alone  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  show  how  greatly  mistaken  they  are,  who  have  nm  a  parallel 
between  the  European  monarchs,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of 
America. 

There  is  a  circumstance  of  an  entirely  different  character,  which 
does  increase  the  power  of  the  American  president,  and  one  which 
is  peculiar  to  representative  government.  The  immense  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  principle,  a  thing  of  yesterday,  without 
catering  as  a  distinct  element  in  the  composition  of  the  government. 
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cripples  incalculably  in  practice  tlio  effective  power  of  the  Pi-ench 
and  English  monarchs.  The  structure  of  society  and  the  political 
institutions  are  not  in  complete  harmony  with  each  other.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  the  revevse,  and  the  predominance  of  the  popular 
power  may  he  said  hoth  to  limit  and  to  fortify  the  authority  of  the 
chief  magistrate. 

For  the  trne  notion  of  polilical  power  does  not  consist  in  con- 
testing and  running  counter  to  the  general  interests ;  but  rather  in 
founding  itself  upon  the  general  will,  and  so  placing  at  the  com- 
mand of  government  a  greater  amount  of  hoth  physical  and  moral 
energy,  than  it  would  otherwise  he  able  to  employ.  But  nothing 
contributes  so  much  to  give  strength  and  influence  to  a  public 
officer,  as  the  confidence  and  support  of  a  free  people.  It  is  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  obedience  of  a  great  army.  Free  institutions 
do  not  detract  from  the  legitimate  authority  of  any  public  magis- 
trate ;  but  they  do  give  a  new  direction  to  ambition,  and  icsensibly 
habituate  the  most  aspiring  genius,  to  fasten  all  hope  of  acquiring 
a  brilliant  and  lasting  reputation  upon  the  ability  to  advance  the 
solid  prosperity  of  the  state.  And  the  untrammelled  authority 
which  may  be  exercised  to  carry  out  so  noble  a  design,  is  as  truly 
power  as  are  the  prerogatives  of  any  potentate  on  earth.  This  new 
direction  of  power,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
the  age.  Evan  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who  lived  amid  elements 
little  calculated  to  inspire  such  feelings,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  one  monument  which  he  had  constnicted  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. "I  shall  go  down  to  posterity,"  he  exclaimed,  "  with  the 
code  of  laws  in  my  hand."  And  although  this  code  was  in  no 
sense  the  work  of  his  hands,  but  was  drawn  from  the  profound 
writings  of  Pothier,  and  other  eminent  jurists,  yet  circumstances 
enabled  him  to  call  it  into  being ;  and  one  can  easily  pardon,  nay 
greatly  admire,  the  vanity  which  seeks  in  any  degiee  to  associate 
itself  in  part  with  those  who  have  been  the  real  benefactors  of 
mankind.  On  a  more  recent  occasion,  an  English  king,  William 
IV,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  contended  for 
parliamentary  I'efoi-m.  Elizabeth  countenanced  the  establishment 
of  newspapere,  but  little  thonght  that  this  was  the  first  step  toward 
raising  up  a  new  power  in  the  state.  And  a  subsequent  monarch 
ratified  "  the  mutiny  bill,"  without  exactly  deciphering  the  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  from  it.     But  William  IV,  well  un- 
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derstooil  the  im.]  it  of  the  t  ill  whn,h  introiuceJ  pailniui'ntiiy  ro 
form,  anl  manfully  leaped  to  the  conJusion  that  altho  Ti,h  it 
circumi!i,iib°d  his  authouty  it  aided  vonleilully  1o  Lh  influence 
The  institutions  of  a  Uemocratu,  repiilhc  help  to  renler  thit  the 
habitual  tempei  of  public  men  which  m  other  countries  is  only  an 
oceasional  buist  of  magnanimity 

I  have  noticed  one  change  which  veiy  gradually  takes  place  in 
monarchii-al  government  the  ^ub  titution  of  pationagi.  as  an  m 
strument  of  power  m  the  place  ot  siiper'.tition  and  fear  There  is 
another,  equally  reiaaitable  and  one  whitb  la  every  WAj  cilculated 
to  an-est  the  attention  )t  an  mquiiitnt.  mind  The  regil  and  the 
executive  authoritj  wh  ch  a  e  ->  igmally  united  in  one  person  in 
progress  of  time  come  to  be  i,ntiiely  separated  from  each  other 
They  may  both  continue  ostensibly  to  be  txeuisei  by  the  head  of 
the  state  but  in  piactice  m  the  actual  administration  of  public 
affairs,  the  tendency  is  to  disconnect  them  entirely  Thisia  an  event 
which  contributes  to  break  the  force  of  the  r>yal  authoiity  and  to 
nullify  the  masim,  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  by  introducing 
something  like  a  regular  responsibility  into  the  management  of  the 
public  business.  It  hastens  the  passage  from  absolute  to  limited 
or  constitutional  monarchy,  and  facilitates  the  ultimate  transition 
to  free  institutions. 

Two  causes  may  he  assigned  for  this  important  change.  First, 
that  diminution  of  the  personal  authority  of  the  king,  which  in- 
vaiiably  takes  place  in  a  community  which  baa  attained  a  high 
civilization.  So  many,  and  such  powerful  interests  then  spring  up 
to  obscure  the  luster  of  the  throne,  that  the  officer  ceases  to  exorcise 
the  magical  influence  which  he  formerly  had  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  In  the  meantime,  the  power  and  impoi-tance  of  the  other 
departments  arc  as  regularly  advancing.  They  attract  to  them- 
selves a  large  portion  of  the  influence  and  respect  which  were  before 
exclusively  bestowed  upon  the  monarch.  The  woi-ds  of  Louis 
XIV,  "  tho  state,  why  I  am  the  state  myself,"  come  to  bo  regarded 
as  an  empty  ebullition  of  vanity  rather  than  as  a  treasonable  ex- 

In  tho  second  place,  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  executive  be- 
come, as  before  observed,  so  intricate,  and  demand  the  exercise  of 
BO  much  ability,  industry,  and  information,  as  to  be  absolutely  un- 
!  by  a  single  individual.     A  regular  board  of  executive 
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officers  then  takes  the  place  of  those  pompous  and  luxurious  func- 
tionaries who  were  the  mere  servants  of  the  king^.  The  members  of 
this  hoard  wi!l  continue  to  he  nominated  hy  him  ;  hut  the  husiness 
devolved  upon  them  will  he  so  complicated  and  difficult,  as  not 
even  to  he  understood  by  the  pHnce.  This  will  give  to  the  board  a 
distinct  character  and  impovtance,  which,  in  process  of  time,  will 
ripen  into  something  more  than  a  nominal  independence  of  him. 
The  importanne  of  the  principal  h  not  always  increased  by  the 
ability  of  the  agents  he  employs.  It  is  often  the  reverse.  The 
relation  which  the  executive  officers  ultimately  hear  to  the  commu- 
nity is  so  much  more  extensive  than  to  the  king,  that  they  may 
even  act  as  a  connterpoise  to  his  authority. 

The  seats  which  ministers  have  in  the  legislative  body,  contribute 
to  consummate  this  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  regal 
power.  The  arrangement  was  originally  intended  to  give  support 
to  the  throne.  But  in  a  highly  civilized  community,  the  legislature 
is  sure  to  acijuire  the  supremacy,  and  turns  ail  the  instruments  of 
the  crown  to  its  own  advantage.  By  placing  the  chief  members  of 
the  ministerial  board  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  (as  is 
most  usually  the  case),  they  are  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  subjected  to  the  direct 
control  of  puhlit  opinion  ■ind  ire  sme  to  le  displi  ed  whenever 
the  mi] o  ity  IS  decidedlj  against  them  Thus  lyi  slow  1  ut  ii 
resistible  proee><s  the  exeoutue  is  effectually  separated  fiom  the 
royal  power  The  jiince  la  a  here litary  magistrate  the  people 
have  no  ^oice  m  his  appintment  >nt  to  compensate  for  this 
unnaturil  ariangcment  he  lo  <,  th"  eTcetutiie  functions  The 
persons  who  exi^Kise  them  aie  Mitually  appointed  hy  the 
repieaentJiti\ es  of  the  peojk  It  is  not  suipiismg  that  an 
Enghbh  premier  shidl  p  efe  a  teat  m  the  house  of  commons 
to  one  in  the  lor  Is  tor  as  noth  n^  can  deliver  ministers  fiom  the 
omnipotent  I  jntiol  wh  ch  public  opinion  eveitt  they  are  certain 
hv  acting  in  conjui  ction  with  it  to  add  to  the  weight  ot  then  an 
thonty 

Bj  the  ai,t  of  settl  ment  of  twehe  and  thirteen  of  William  III 
itnasdedai  Hhat  no  [ersonhoHing  an  office  or  place  of  tiust 
should  1  e  elig  ble  to  paihament  Ihis  pioMsion  was  afteiwaid  al 
tered  -^o  as  to  exiluie  persons  h  Iding  ptnsions  and  to  \acate  the 
seit  of  ^ny  meml  ei  of  thp  h  ise  of  comrions  up  n  hs  ipjoint 
m  nt  tj  ofti(.e      He  w  is    !     le  e      immedntelj    re  dig  I  le     In 
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stcafl  of  being  incapacitated  from  holding  a  seat,  liy  a  fixed  c 
tional  provision,  it  was  referred  to  the  people  themseives  to  deter- 
mine whether,  under  the  circumstances,  he  should  again  be  elected. 
This  change  has  been  disapproved  of  by  some  euiinent  writfire  ;  but 
it  is  plaia  that  the  ordiuance,  as  it  was  originally  penned,  would 
have  increased  instead  of  diminished  the  power  of  the  crown.  The 
admission  of  members  of  the  executive  to  the  hall  of  legislation, 
has  a  decidedly  democratic  tendency.  It  brings  them  within  speak- 
ing distance  of  the  people,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  much  of 
the  mystery  and  state  craft  which  would  otherwise  sun-onnd  public 
affairs,  is  dissipated.  It  has  had  another  very  decided  advantage. 
It  has  led  to  the  practice  of  appointing  ministers  from  among  dis- 
tinguished commoners,  rather  than  from  among  the  nobility.  The 
king  makes  a  merit  of  his  dependent  situation,  by  courting  popular 
favor,  and  relying  upon  it  as  his  chief  support. 

T!ie  compelling  ministers,  then,  to  appear  in  presence  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  and  to  show  their  hands,  is  a  contrivance 
for  breaking  the  power  of  the  crown.  By  bringing  the  conduct 
and  views  of  the  king  himself  under  the  notice  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly, it  makes  him  indirectly  a  representative  of  the  people.  If 
we  could  suppose  the  British  monarch  to  be  brought  upon  the  floor 
of  the  house  of  commons,  the  effect  would  bo  instantaneous  in  di- 
minishing the  luster  of  the  office.  It  would  almost  annihilate  his 
personal  authority,  and  in  no  very  long  period  be  would  become  on 
elective  magistrate,  like  the  president  of  the  United  States.  By 
placing  members  of  the  executive  board  there,  his  authority  is  to  a 
certain  extent  preSLrted,  but  the  executive  and  ugal  power  are 
completely  sepaiated  Instead  of  the  km^  govemmg  the  people 
through  pailiiment  as  an  instiument  pailiament  and  the  people 
control  the  kmg  Ihiough  the  mstrumentality  of  mmisters 

Thus  in  pioportion  as  govemmtnt  appioaches  to  anything  like 
perfection,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a  division  of  the  executive 
power.  If  there  is  no  fnndamental  ordinance  to  bring  about  this 
result,  the  vast  expansion  which  the  whole  framework  of  society 
acquires,  the  entire  change  which  takes  place  in  the  social  and  poli- 
tical organization,  become  a  law  to  the  government ;  and  even  in  a 
country  where  monarchical  institutions  have  existed  time  out  of 
mind,  mold  the  authority  of  the  chief  magistrate  into  a  new  form. 
34 
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The  maxim  that  the  executive  should  he  one,  is  trae  only  in  des- 
potic government. 

In  the  United  States  the  executive  officers  are  not  eligible  to  Con- 
gress, and  the  reason  is  apparent.  There  is  no  hereditary  prince 
whose  authority  it  is  desirable  to  limit  by  breaking  it  in  pieces. 
The  people  choose  the  chief  magistrate,  he  holds  his  office  for  a  short 
period,  his  salary  is  small,  hie  powers  few,  and  his  responsibility  to 
the  people  is  immediate.  It  is  unnecessary  then  to  subject  him,  or 
the  other  members  of  the  executive  board,  to  the  same  species  of 
control  as  in  the  British  government.  For  the  authority  whiih  they 
exercise  is  circumscribod  by  other  and  more  effectual  means.  In  a 
hereditary  monarchy  we  are  obliged  to  cut  in  two  the  office  of  chief 
m.agistrate,  leaving  the  kingly  authority  to  the  monarch,  and  erect- 
ing ministers  into  an  executive  board  ;  and  in  order  to  give  them  & 
substantive  authority  distinct  from  his,  they  are  introduced  upon  the 
floor  of  the  legisJatiire.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  last  in  a 
republic.  A  much  moi-e  exact  distribution  of  the  executive  power 
than  this  implies  is  made  by  the  fundamental  laws.  If  in  the  foi-mer 
government  the  personal  influence  of  the  king  is  diminished,  this  is 
the  very  object  soiight  after  by  the  institution.  But  in  a  I'epublic, 
we  do  not  attempt  to  detract  from  the  influence  of  the  president, 
since  being  permitted  to  deal  with  his  office  by  fixed  laws  at  thefirst 
organization  of  government,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  compen- 
satory contrivances  afterward. 

In  Franco,  since  the  reconstruction  of  the  government,  the  same 
plan  is  adopted  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  consequences  have 
followed  from  it.  Ministers  are  named  by  the  king,  bnt  they  must 
act  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  deputies.  The  system  of 
public  administration  must  have  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  seciii-e  in  their  piaces.  In  the  former  coun- 
try, however,  they  are  by  virtue  of  their  office  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
the  legislative  body,  and  are  at  liberty  to  pass  fvom  one  chamber  to 
the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  their  views.  In  both  these 
respects  they  differ  from  the  English  ministers,  who  must  be  elected 
in  order  to  have  a  seat,  and  can  only  appear  in  the  chamber  of  which 
they  are  properly  members.  That  part  of  the  French  plan  which 
permits  ministers  to  appear  in  either  chamber  is  an  improvement  on 
the  English.  If  ministers  ai-e  selected  from  the  peers,  it  makes  sure 
of  bringing  tliem  into  immediate  contact  with  the  deputies  of  the 
people. 
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III  Great  Britain  and  Franco,  ministers  go  out  of  office  in  obeJi- 
enc6  to  the  will  of  the  legiKlature ;  in  the  United  States,  to  that  of 
the  president.  It  may  then  be  supposed,  that  the  force  of  public 
opinion  is  stronger  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  The  case  is  entirely  the  reverse,  however.  In  the 
two  first  countries,  ministers  are  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  they  are 
brought  into  the  legislature  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  king,  who 
would  othei'wise  be  beyond  the  reach  of  pnblic  opinion,  as  he  is  al- 
ready beyond  the  reach  of  the  laws.  But  the  president  is  himself 
the  creature  of  public  opinion  ;  and  the  re^on  why  his  secretaries 
do  not  abdicate  on  a  change  of  parties  in  the  legislature,  is  because 
pnblic  opinion  is  strong,  instead  of  being  weak  ;  so  strong  as  to  ren- 
der their  influence  comparatively  null,  notwithstanding  their  continu- 
ance in  office.  But  these  two  contrary  practices  ai*  both  indica- 
tions of  weakness  in  the  executive  power.  Only  in  limited  monar- 
chy the  king  not  merely  submits  to  it,  but  is  obliged  to  make  con- 
fession of  it.  If  his  ministers  were  not  entitled  to  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, there  would  be  no  occasion  to  remove  them. 

This  notion  of  a  double  character  as  belonging  to  the  head  of  the 
state,  this  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  governing  and 
the  executive  power,  was  doubtless  revolving  in  the  mind  of  the  cele- 
brated Sieyes,  when  he  drew  up  his  plan  of  a  constitution,  in  1799. 
And  it  was  a  capital  feature  of  that  plan,  to  carry  out  the  distinc- 
tion more  precisely  and  thoroughly  than  had  ever  been  done  before. 
The  chief  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  grand  elector,  was  to  be 
maintained  in  princely  splendor  ;  he  was  charged  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  administrative  ofScera  of  the  state,  who  weie  thence- 
forth declared  inemovable  by  hira.  He  was  to  be  elected  by  a  close 
body  of  two  hundred  members,  denominated  the  constitutional  jury. 
Although  living  in  splendor,  like  a  hereditary  prince,  and  suiToimded 
with  all  that  luster  which  is  calculated  to  captivate  the  imaginations 
of  the  people,  he  was  not  permitted  to  exercise  himself  any  part  of 
the  executive  authority.  His  authority  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
appointment  of  the  executive  offioeiB. 

Tiiis  was  to  resemble  the  system  of  government  to  those  mechanical 
contrivances  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  which  perform  all  their 
movements  in  exact  compliance  with  the  impulse  originally  given 
to  them.  But  political  institutions  possess  more  or  less  a  self-de- 
termining power,  which  perpetually  interferes  with  any  artificial 
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rules  which  the  lawgiver  may  prcsciibe.     The  great  defect  of  this, 
as  of  most  other  theoretical  plans  of  government,  was  that  it  pro- 
p       1  by       et  of  curious  and  complicated  contrivances,  to  check 
p  f  the  government  by  another,  and  this  at  a  period  when 

1     p  «t  of  the  government  had  grown  to  such  magnitude  and 

mp  as  to  demand  the  chief  consideration.     The  mere  inter- 

n  1  m    h      sm  of  the  government,  was  once  everything  ;  its  rela 
h     ocial  organization,  almost  nothing.     Very  different  is 
h  n    V.     A  scheme  of  government,  in  order  to  have  sny 

1  f      ccess,  must  connect  itself,  in  some  way  or  other,  with 

!  Ill  will.  How  much  more  simple,  and  how  much  more 
eff  If  France,  is  the  present  arrangement ;  where  a  house  of 
d  p  lected  immediately  l>y  the  people,  and  exerciaes  a  com- 

pl  te  n  1  upon  the  appointment  of  ministers.  The  effect  is  to 
establish  practically  and  not  merely  theoi-etically,  a  division  between 
the  regal  and  the  executive  power.  When  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment is  rendered  very  artificial,  it  becomes,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
nnadapted  to  the  condition  of  society.  But  if  it  only  has  the  merit 
of  simplicity,  no  matter  how  incomplete  it  may  be,  it  acquires  the 
faculty  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  progressive  change  without. 
As  the  popular  strength  and  intelligence  are  developed,  so  will  be 
the  political  institutions  also.  It  maybe  no  difficult  matter  to 
enlarge  the  electoral  franchise  gradually,  so  as  to  create  a  million  of 
electors  of  the  house  of  deputies.  But  how  can  such  odd  and  gro- 
tesque contrivances  as  the  mute  legislative  body,  the  grand  elector, 
and  the  constitutional  jury,  he  improved,  unless  it  is  by  abolishing 
them  ?  The  most  oomplex  and  artificial  contrivance  ever  devised, 
was  proposed  by  one  of  the  profonndest  minds  France  has  pro- 
duced, at  a  time  when,  above  all  others,  society  was  least  prepared 
to  receive  it. 

The  scheme  of  a  double  cabinet,  which  originated  in  the  court  of 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  proceeded  from  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  heir  apparent,  to  escape  from  the  wholesome  control  of  parlia- 
ment. This  control,  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  was  beginning  to 
assume  a  regular  form,  and  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  feature 
in  the  constitution.  It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the  king 
should  feel  uneasy  under  a  restraint,  from  which  every  other  Eu- 
ropean monarch  was  free.  Hence  this  attempt,  to  raise  up  one  set 
of  ministers  among  the  court,  to  thwart  and  humble  another  set. 
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who  hid  comp  in  thijUj,h  pa  Jiimentary  influence  But  it  was  m 
1  wn  to  re  isit  the  i,urrent  of  puhhi,  oj  mi  n  which  was  sileafly  el 
fectini,  a  septration  bet « 'en  the  legil  and  the  execiit  ve  power 
and  not  vitli  txndnig  renewed  effoits  in  the  eiily  pait  of  the  i  ga 
of  deoige  III  to  maintain  tie  prerogiti\ e'^  of  the  crown  iinim 
paired  and  to  rendei  the  whole  mmisterial  bond  d  per  iint  iipcn 
it  the  contiot  of  pailianient  ovei  the  appointment  of  ministers 
has  been  thomnghly  estailished  and  is  at  this  da^  legtidel  xs  a 
fundamental  pimciple  of  the  con-ftitution  No  finei  lUusttation 
can  be  founl  in  all  hi  tory  of  the  con  (ant  tendency  of  pillu, 
opinion  in  a  limited  monarchy,  to  bring  about  a  separation  of  the 
1     gly       1  t        p      er. 

I    G      t  B    t        th     cparation  of  the  regal  and  executive  office 

h  !y  bee     1         ht     bout  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  commons. 

A  d  tl  II  be  tl     case  in  France.     But  the  French  "  tiers 

t  y  ••        P    verful  a  body  as  the  middle  class  in  Great 

B   t  ]  tl      f       la  not  exert  as  sensible  an  influence  upon 

th   m  t    f  th         vernment.     Abbe  Sieyes's  constitution,  at 

th  t         tl    t        deprived  the  gi-and  elector  of  the  power  of 

g  g  lied  th     uthoiity  of  the  second  legislative  chamber, 

by  t  k       f    m  I  th        ht  of  debate,  and  by  rendering  the  basis  of 

p    se  t  t  ^1        narrow  and  confined.     The  grand  elector 

ly  pi   'ed      tl      ystem  to  beep  alive  a  pageant,  which  might 

b  1      m      t      hi  through  the  influence  of  the  imagination  ; 

lyth  IblfU  the  attributes  which  are  calculated   to 

haii.  that  effect    But  tie  governing  ilea  of  the  plan  is  very  vi  ibl'  ■ 

to  cut  in  tnam  the  tiecut  \f.  ponet    and  to  bi'itow  the  la  ^  st  slinre 

of  anthoiity  upon  tl  ose  who  have  the  management  of  the  ical 

business  of  soeiely 

In  thestito  goit  Timents  of  'Vm  i  a  the  i lea  which  n a  flj  tin" 
in  the  mini  ot  the  \bhe  Sieves  has  been  cainel  mt  pi  i  tied 
operation  But  ill  the  other  institutions  are  fiamed  inhaimony 
with  this  airan^ement  The  governois  are  elected  not  to  due  t  the 
m-nements  of  the  government  but  simply  to  keep  witch  to  ee 
that  all  is  light  anl  uj  on  any  c  itical  conjuncture  to  iinj,  the 
alarm  lell  to  the  legnlative  assembly  which  is  dispersed  diimg  the 
greatei  \  art  of  the  year  Government  in  those  communit  os  is  o 
plainlv  founded  upon  the  interests  of  men  that  it  has  been  toun  I 
the  (.J     ,t  tt    1^  I    1    nail    lo  1   pet  c     itl  all  th   t  ij      ig    ml 
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insignia  with  which  the  chief  magistrates  of  even  the  German  states 
sniTonnd  themselves.  As  the  real  and  effective  business  of  the  state 
is  transacted  by  the  legislature  and  judiciary,  there,  accoi-dingly  has 
the  active  authority  of  the  state  been  deposited.  And  as  every 
agent  upon  whom  power  is  coufened,  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  it, 
tlie  basis  of  representation  is  rendered  so  wide  as  to  create  a  strict 
responsibility  to  all  orders  of  men,  and  not  merely  to  one  class. 
The  chief  magistrate  is  theie  placed  like  a  sentinel,  upon  the  highest 
position,  to  give  warning  of  any  approaching  danger.  There  is  no 
blind,  mechanical  contrivance,  as  in  the  constitution  of  1799,  by 
which  each  department  is  expected  to  act  as  a  check  npon  the 
others  ;  and  without  any  presiding  power  without,  to  keep  the 
whole  in  order.  Free  room  is  allowed  for  the  development  of  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  since  it  is  upon  public  opinion  after  all,  that  all  legiti- 
mate government  must  rest.  Without  public  opinion,  in  other 
words,  without  the  elevation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  a 
condition  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
management  of  public  business,  responsibility  would  be  a  dead,  in- 
stead of  a  living  and  active  principle. 

The  American  system  has  answered  the  desired  purpose  ;  and  it 
may  be  tenned  the  "  beau  ideal  "  in  politics.  It  has  demonstrated 
that  all  the  great  ends  for  which  civil  government  is  established, 
may  be  attained  without  the  employment  of  those  curious  and  aiti- 
fieiai  contrivances  which  render  men  unfit  for  self  government,  sim- 
ply because  they  hide  government  from  their  observation.  By 
rendering  men  free  ;  by  satisfying  all  their  wants,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  human  institutions  to  do,  it  has  removed  out  of  the 
way  the  prime  cause  of  all  public  discontent,  and  has  thus  guarded 
against  the  dangers  to  which  both  government  and  society  are  ex- 
po.sed. 

Peihaps  with  the  help  of  so  instructive  an  experience,  it  may  be 
found  an  easy  matter  to  balance  the  government  of  the  most  exten- 
sive community  upon  the  same  plan.  The  fact  that  no  common- 
wealth foimcd  upon  the  same  model  had  ever  before  existed,  gave 
rise  to  the  belief  that  none  such  could  exist.  The  firm  persuasion 
that  a  thing  is  impossible,  often  creates  a  real  and  invincible  obsta- 
cle to  its  attainment.  And  as  the  imagination  has  a  wonderful 
influence  upon  all  our  opinions,  we  get  rid  of  its  disturbing  influ- 
ence and  of  the  notion  of  impossibility,  where  we  have  the  example 
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of  thirty  states  (many  of  thorn  singly  more  populous  and  powerful 
than  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Florence,  in  their  palmiest  days),  in  which 
the  elective  principle  is  thoroughly  introduced,  and  where  the  po- 
litical institntioua  possess  hoth  more  consistency  and  firmness,  than 
has  been  witnessed  any  where  else. 

The  absolute  veto  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  executive  in 
monarchical  government.  The  design,  in  ereafing  the  office  of  king, 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  to  raise  up  some  one  who  should  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  mediator  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks. 
Hence  the  office  is  rendered  hereditaiy,  in  order  to  clothe  it  with  the 
greatest  possible  inflnence.  Originally  the  king  had  no  occasion  to 
exercise  the  veto,  because  he  had  the  initiative  of  all  measures.  But 
after  the  transition  of  the  legislative  assembly,  from  a  mere  council 
to  the  rank  of  an  independent  body,  his  situation  became  very  dif- 
ferent. The  legislature  was  then  able  to  run  counter  to  his  views, 
and  he  was  consequently  endowed  with  a  corresponding  power  to 
ward  off  the  attack,  and  to  protect  his  own  prerogative.  But  in 
the  course  of  time,  an  entire  change  takes  place  in  the  nature  of  his 
office.  The  executive  authority  gradually  falls  into  his  hands. 
And  this  places  him  in  a  still  more  advantageous  position  for  acting 
aa  a  mediator  between  conflicting  parties.  For  a  hereditary  mon- 
arch can  hardly  he  said  to  belong  to  any  of  the  pailies  in  the  state. 
This  complete  independence  of  all  of  them,  exempts  him  from  all  inte- 
rest in  any  question  of  party  politics  ;  and  if  his  personal  influence 
is  undermined,  in  consequence  of  so  many  rival  powers  growing  up 
around  him,  his  ambition  is  less  provoked  to  indiJgence,  and  his 
prejudices  have  less  room  to  show  themselves.  He  therefore  not 
only  removes  his  ministers,  but  refrains  from  the  exercise  of  the 
veto,  in  order  that  he  may  conform  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
views  of  the  legislature.  This  is  the  last  term,  the  final  aim,  to 
which  the  veto  tends  in  the  pregi-ess  of  monarchical  government. 
It  becomes,  in  other  words,  a  dormant  power  in  practice,  as  soon 
as  the  legislative  and  executive  boards  meet  upon  the  same  floor, 
and  are  obliged  to  co-operate  in  devising  plans  for  the  public  wel- 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  that  form  of  government,  the  prerogative 
is  employed  to  compose  the  dissensions  of  the  patrician  and  plebeian 
classes,  or  as  a  defensive  weapon  against  assaults  upon  the  execu- 
tive.    But  those  two  classes  arc  at  length  succeedad  by  another,  the 
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great  miiklle  class,  which  itself  coneiliates  the  rival  interests  of  the 
other  two,  by  contflining  a  tolorably  faithful  nspresentation  of  the 
opinions  of  both.  This  class,  then,  occupies  the  place  of  umpire, 
which  the  king  before  held :  and  having  drawn  to  itself,  by  its  com- 
manding influence  in  the  legislatnre,  a  complete  control  over  the 
executive  board,  it  ceases  to  meddle  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
king. 

In  a  republic,  the  chief  magistrate  is  an  elective  officer.  He  is 
chosen  by  the  party  in  the  majority,  because  he  belongs  to  it.  Ho 
is,  therefore,  designed  to  be  its  representative,  and  is  expected  to 
epeak  its  sentiments.  For  this  reason,  the  exercise  of  the  veto  may 
be  more  frequent  than  in  a  monarchical  govei-nment.  And  it  is  be- 
cause the  political  institutions  are  more  instead  of  less  democratic, 
that  this  will  he  the  case.  The  authority  of  the  king  is  so  indepen- 
dent of  public  opinion,  he  is  so  completely  exempted  from  all  party 
connection,  that  he  will  readily  assent  to  any  measurcB  proposed  by 
the  legislative  body,  provided  tliey  do  not  trench  upon  his  preroga- 
tives. But  the  president  is  altogether  the  creature  of  public  opin- 
ion. He  has  no  prerogatives.  His  authority  consists  in  exercising 
the  power  which  the  majority  of  eociely  have  conferred,  upon  him. 
His  ambition  is  to  represent  and  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  that 
majority. 

But  h.'re  a  difficulty  occurs:  the  president  is  elected  for  four  years, 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  for  two,  'nhile  one-thiid  of  the 
senate  retiresevery  two  years.  The  majority  which  elected  the  presi- 
dent, therefore,  may  not  be  the  majority  two  years  after  he  is  ahosen. 
The  exercise  of  the  veto,  then,  at  that  period,  may  seem  to  contra- 
dict the  public  will,  while  in  reality,  it  may  he  in  accordance  with  it. 
It  presents  a  doubtful  case ;  a  case  in  which  a  wise  magistrate  may 
well  pause  to  reflect,  in  order  that  be  may  be  saved  from  the  reproach 
of  too  hastily  giving  intoevery  measure  which  a  temporary  majority 
may  favor,  and  the  still  greater  reproach  of  contradicting  the  settled 
and  wefl  understood  opinion  of  a  permanent  majority  of  society.  If  he 
were  a  hereditary  officer,  and  these  doubts  were  very  perplexing,  the 
true  way  to  solve  them  would  be  to  ratify  the  proposed  law.  He 
would  then  make  sure  of  conforming  himself  in  some  degree  to  the 
public  will,  since  one  chamber  of  the  legislature  is  elected,  although 
the  electoral  franchise  may  be  very  restricted.  The  president,  in  aim- 
ing at  the  same  result,  that  is,  in  seeking  to  find  the  reiil  majority,  may 
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be  driven  to  pursue  an  exactly  opposite  course.  If  tlie  king  should 
refuse  to  ratify  a  law,  when  his  consent  should  have  been  given,  the 
mischief  is  without  remedy.  For  hia  ■veto  is  absolute.  But  if  the 
president  does  the  same,  and  thus  contradicts  the  unmistakealile  will 
of  the  public,  the  legislature  may  place  their  veto  upon  his,  or  if 
the  majority  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  do  this,  he  may  he  quietly 
displaced  in  a  year  or  two  after.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  very 
few  instances  have  occurred  of  the  rejection  of  a  laiv  by  the  presi- 
dent, wh  h  1  as  not  met  w  th  bsequent  approbation.  That  is,  if 
we  mayjudge  from  the  s  ccee  1  n^  election  of  president.  But  as  the 
patronaj,e  h  h  a  at  pre  e  t  attached  to  the  office,  gives  him  a 
great  advantjgo  n  molding  pullic  opinion,  we  must  beware  of 
speaking  too  po  ti  H  on  the  a  bject.  We  cannot  be  sure  what 
woidd  have  been  tl  e  result  if  t!  at  patronage  had  not  been  created. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  exercise  of  the  veto  must  necessarily 
have  a  more  democratic  tendency  in  a  republic,  than  itispossiblefor 
it  to  have  in  a  monarchy.  In  a  republic  parties  take  the  place  which 
is  occupied  by  classes  in  monarchical  government  The  ad^nntige 
of  this  is,  that  as  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  will  be  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  electoral  franchise  no  paities  can  well  fxiit 
which  are  not  of  a  popular  character  The  gieat  ol  [cot  is  to  make 
even  the  suspensive  veto  represent  tile  oj  inions  of  at  least  a  laige 
body  of  the  community.  In  a  monarchy  it  might  represent  the 
opinion  of  a  single  individual.  The  electoial  franchise  is  usually  so 
restricted,  that  there  is  no  way  of  eeitamly  ascei taming  how  higea 
portion  of  the  comiaunity  is  enlisted  for  or  tgainst  a  pailnulai 
measure.  In  France,  ^¥hose  population  is  thirty  foui  oi  h\e  mil 
lions,  two  hundred  thousand  electois  aie  a  veiy  feeble  representative 
of  the  public  will.  Either  the  majoiity  oi  the  mmoiity  cf  the  depu 
tics  diosen  by  them,  are  an  equally  feeble  representation  of  the  par- 
ties whose  sentiments  they  undertake  to  speak.  In  elective  govern- 
ment, properly  so  called,  the  basis  of  representation  is  so  wide,  that 
both  the  great  parties  which  divide  the  country  are  essentially  of  a 
popular  character.  And  thus  where  the  veto  is  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  minority,  it  has  the  merit  of  founding  itself  upon  the 
opinions  of  a  very  large  section  of  society,  an  advantage  which  it 
can  only  accidentally  possess  in  monarchical  government.  And  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  veto  is  suspensive,  not  absolute  in  its  ope- 
ration.    The  design  is  to  prevent  the  chief  magistrate  from  contva- 
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dieting  the  clear  anil  unetiuivocal  expression  of  the  puljlic  will. 
Armed  with  the  absolute  veto,  he  might  persist  in  its  exercise,  what- 
ever was  the  strength  of  the  majority  against  him  ;  or  what  would 
he  move  common,  he  might  refrain  from  exercising  it  when  the 
pTihlic  good  veiy  clearly  demanded  it.  The  suspensive  veto  enahles 
him  to  make  effoils  to  find  out  what  the  puhlic  will  is.  And  if 
two-thii-ds  of  the  legislature  annul  his  veto,  it  hecomea  impossihle 
for  him  to  run  counter  to  the  declared  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the 
people.  Do  what  he  wiil,  however,  he  must  act  in  ohedience  to  the 
wishes  of  a  popular  party,  and  that  party,  whether  in  the  majority 
or  minority,  must  compose  a  very  considerahle  portion  of  the  legis- 
lative assemhly. 

It  has  been  proposed,  as  one  means  of  insuring  a  system  of  en- 
lightened legislation,  that  the  consent  of  two-thiids  or  thi'ee-fourths 
of  the  legislature  should  he  required  to  the  enactment  of  all  laws. 
Oreat  inconvenience  andmiscJuef,  however,  would  be  theconseijueuce 
of  this.  In  the  first  place,  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  laws  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  it.  2d.  It  might  have  the 
effect  of  delivering  the  legislative  power  penaanently  into  the  hands 
of  the  minority.  Now  it  is  never  the  design  in  iispresentative  govern- 
ment to  make  the  government  of  the  minority  the  rule,  but  only  the 
exception  to  the  rule,  so  that  in  a  few  isolated  cases  the  majority  in 
the  country  may  he  sought  through  the  minority  in  the  legislature. 
The  invariable  rule  of  two-thirds  would  he  better  adapted  to  mon- 
archical than  to  republican  government.  In  the  last  every  law  is 
an  experiment  submitted  to  the  people,  and  it  is  often  very  desira- 
ble that  tliis  experiment  should  be  gone  through  with,  in  order  that 
the  effects  of  any  given  measure  may  he  distinctly  understood,  and 
that  puhlic  opinion  may  be  firmly  united  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  temporary  inconvenience  is  overbalanced  by  the  benefit  attend- 
ing it. 

To  avoid  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  invariable  rule  of  two- 
thuds,  it  has  been  proposed  to  subject  only  those  laws  which  affect 
interests  of  gi'eat  magnitude  to  this  ordeal.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
dibcem  beforehand  what  laws  will  possess  this  character.  Many 
enactments  derive  great  importance  from  the  circumstances,  or  the 
pai'ticulai  ciisis  when  they  are  made.  The  suspensive  veto  is  in- 
tended to  reconcile  all  these  difficulties.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
power,  or  rather  as  a  duty,  which  readers  it  incumbent  on  the  chief 
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magistrate  to  inform  the  legislative  body  when  tte  moasuro  about 
to  be  adopted  is  of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  require  a  reconsidera- 
tion, and  to  render  it  expedient  that  two-thirds  of  the  members 
should  concur  in  it«  enactment.  If  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
were  couched  in  terms  signifying  ibis,  the  veto  would  not  have  been 
thought  of,  any  more  than  one  talks  of  the  veto  of  the  jury  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  or  that  of  the  court  upon  the  jury,  although 
the  effect  is  the  same,  leading  sometimes  to  a  change  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  court,  and  sometimes  to  a  change  on  the  part  of  the 
jury.  The  pi'esident  simply  says  to  the  two  chambera  :  yon  ai-e  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle ;  you  would  not,  therefore,  trust  yourselves  with 
the  power  of  deciding  precipitately,  when  the  emergency  is  such  as 
to  demand  a  reconsideration.  I  am,  it  is  true,  not  entirely  removed 
from  the  conflict.  But  the  independent  position,  in  many  respects, 
which  I  hold,  and  my  election  by  the  people  at  large  instead  of  by 
a  district  or  single  state,  impels  me,  whether  I  will  or  no,  to  form  a 
judgment  which  doubtless  will  sometimes  be  erroneous,  but  which 
may  in  the  great  majoiity  of  instances  be  conveniently  relied  upon. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  constitution  vests  the  whole  legislative 
power  in  congress.  The  chief  magistrate  is  not  considered  as  a  third 
estate.  He  is,  therefore,  not  permitted,  as  in  the  European  goveiii- 
meut,  to  have  a  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws.  Hia  office  is 
simply  to  notify  the  legislature  when  a  measure  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  to  demand  a  reconsideration,  and  a  vote  of  two-thirds. 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  differs  the  exercise  of  the 
veto  power  in  the  American  government,  very  materially  from  what 
itisanywhereelse.  In  UreatBritain  and  France,  the  legislative  power 
constitutes  tlie  sovereignty,  and  is  competent  to  change  the  consti- 
tution. In  the  United  States  it  is  otherwise;  the  sovereignty  re- 
sides in  the  people,  and  none  but  a  convention  of  the  people  have 
authority  to  change  the  constitution.  In  the  European  states  the 
king  may  prevent  any  fundamental  alteration  in  the  government, 
however  wise  and  beneficial  it  may  be.  In  the  United  States  no 
constitutional  change  can  be  made  by  a  mere  law,  and  the  president 
has  no  opportunity  of  defeating  the  public  will  in  this  important 
particular.  The  veto,  even  the  suspensive  veto,  is  unknown  to  a 
constitutional  convention,  because  the  forms  under  which  it  assem- 
bles, the  rules  which  arc  necessary  to  be  observed  before  it  can  be 
called  together,  presuppose  that  consideration  and  reconsideriitiou, 
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oa  tlie  part  of  the  cominimity,  which  are  indispensable  in  handling: 
matters  of  so  grave  a  cliaracter.  It  is  easy  to  adopt  tho  nile  oftwo- 
tliirds  or  three- fourths  in  tliis  instance,  when  it  woidd  be  iiiipraeti- 
Cible  or  highly  inconvenient  to  do  so  in  the  ordinaiy  business  of  a 
legislative  body.  The  king  may  persist  ia  maintaining  tho  vast 
prerogatives  which  were  conferred  upon  him  centuries  ago,  althoi^h 
material  changes  in  the  structure  of  society  have  occiiied  to  render 
them  desirable.  This  power  is  absolutely  denied  to  the  president. 
If  in  monarchical  government  it  is  necessai-y  to  confer  so  great  an 
anthoiity  upon  the  crown,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  protect  its  pi'e- 
Togatives  from  the  assaults  of  othev  branches  of  the  legislature,  no 
snch  reason  exists  in  a  republic,  because  the  powers  of  the  chief 
magistrate  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislative  body. 

There  is  another  view  which  is  entitled  to  great  attention.  Every 
law  alters  more  or  less,  tho  existing  state  of  thmga  It  ii  infcnled 
to  effect  a  change  in  some  measme  oi  mLas-ures  ninth  wtie  thtm 
selves  brought  about  by  tho  act  of  a  majoiity  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  in  almost  all  other  communitit*  Mhtie  goieinnient  is 
a  self-existing  institution,  never  leprosentmg  the  niajoiit\  often 
not  even  the  minority  of  ivliat  may  be  termed  the  sul  stantial  popu 
lation.  80  that  in  the  United  St'ites,  whether  the  veto  le  6^.61 
cised  or  not,  we  know  that  the  old  state  of  things  if  it  is  peimitted 
to  continue,  or  the  new,  if  it  actiiallj  takes,  place,  ba%e  both  been 
oHeoted  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  community.  The  g;ieat  desidera- 
tum, in  other  words,  is  that  the  legislation  of  the  countiy  shall  be 
based  upon  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  in  the  only  instance  whei-e 
this  nile  is  departed  from,  the  laws  in  being  still  stand  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  majority  of  but  a  few  yeai's  antecedent,  to  which  is 
added  the  vote  of  any  number  Jess  than  a  mere  majoiity  of  both 
chambers  of  the  existing  legislature.  We  mate  sure  that  the  veto 
shall  never  represent  the  mei-e  aibitrary  will  of  a  single  individual ; 
that  the  chief  magistrate,  whatever  his  personal  wishes  may  be, 
cannot  free  himself  of  an  alliance  with  public  opinion. 

In  the  compound  I'epublic  of  America,  there  may  bo  a  further  use 
in  vesting  a  qualifiod  veto  in  the  president.  Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  care  in  separating  the  domestic  police  of  the  states  from  the 
national  jurisdictions,  they  will  sometimes  conflict.  Geographical 
parties  will  occasionally  make  their  appearance,  infliieiifiiig  the 
course  of  legislation,  and  demanding  the  interi>osition.  of  Lui  niiipire. 
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in  order  to  compel  tliem  to  be  just  to  each  other.  Senators  are 
elected  by  the  states,  and  representatives  by  districts  comprised 
within  the  states.  But  the  president  is  elected  by  the  united 
suffrages  of  the  whole.  Although,  thei-efore,  there  might  seem  to 
be  an  incongruity  in  setting  up  the  will  of  an  individual  to  control 
that  of  the  legislature,  yet  if  the  mode  of  election  is  such  as  to 
render  that  individual  a  more  exact  representative  of  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whoie,  than  the  members  of  the  legislature,  the  incoa- 
gruity  will  immediately  disappear. 

The  disparity  between  one  man  and  the  two  or  three  hundred 
members  who  compose  the  legislative  body,  is  the  circumstance 
which  strikes  the  mind  with  so  much  force,  and  makes  it  appear 
both  unnatural  and  unjust  to  array  the  opinions  of  the  fiist  m 
oppositioa  to  those  of  the  last.  But  this  is  a  very  jmpeifeLt  way 
of  making  a  comparison  between  the  two  things.  When  one  con 
Eiders  the  immense  disproportion  between  the  handful  of  rcpie';en 
tatives  who  make  up  the  legislative  assembly  and  thi'  twenty 
millions  who  compose  the  community,  the  disparity  in  the  first  in- 
stance ceases  to  make  any  strong  impression,  not  because  it  is  not 
greater  than  in  the  second,  but  because  the  difference  between  one 
man  and  two  or  three  hundred  men  is  so  little  when  both  are  com- 
pared with  the  whole  population,  that  the  disparity  in  the  first  in- 
stance is  i-educed  to  insignificance.  And  as  no  one  considers  the 
legislattire  a  defective  institution,  because  it  contains  an  exceed- 
ingly small  fraction  of  the  community,  for  the  same  reason,  no  one 
can  consistently  maintain  that  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  is  ab- 
surdly contrived,  because  it  sometimes  interposes  the  opinions  of  3 
single  individual  to   counteract   the   wishes  of  that  small  frac- 

The  power  which  the  English  house  of  commons  possess  to  grant 
or  withhold  the  supplies,  has  been  regarded  as  an  important  check 
upon  the  enterprises  of  the  executive.  But  this  check  has  no  appli- 
cation in  a  republic  ;  the  constitution  of  the  execntive  presents  no 
occasion  for  its  exercise.  To  declare  war  and  to  make  treaties,  are 
the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the  king  in  a  monarchical  government. 
In  the  United  States,  the  war-making  power  belongs  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  treaty-making  power  is  under  the  control  of  the  senate. 
A  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  make  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations, would  interpose  an  obstacle  to  measures  which  had 
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originated  ivith  itself,  or  to  which  one  chamber  was  a  party,  instead 
of  creating  a  restraint  upon  the  executive  power.  The  necessity  of 
conferring  the  absolute  veto  npon  the  prince  has  heon  argnel  from 
the  nature  of  the  office.  It  is  necessaiy  it  is  said  to  enalle  him  to 
defend  himself  against  the  assaults  of  the  legislature  He  may  re 
fuse  Lis  signature  to  a  law  in  the  passage  of  which  the  Ipgisktuie  is 
deeply  intei-ested,  in  order  to  coerce  it  into  some  othei  mea-^ure 
which  will  be  favorable  to  the  pioeecution  of  hia  own  plans  buch 
an  adjustment  of  the  powers  of  goiemment  is  unnatural  in  the  ex 
ti-eme.  Representative  govei-nment  theiefore  pi  oteeilb  upon  totally 
different  principles.  It  is  not  the  esecnti^e  but  the  whole  commu 
nity,  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  war  The  pcwer  to 
declare  it  is  therefore  intrusted  with  the  legisliti\e  bolj  E\en  in 
Great  Britain,  the  check  which  h.M  been  so  much  lelied  upon  no 
longer  possesses  the  same  efficacy  is  formerlj  t  r  the  commcns 
have  acquired  so  much  importance  as  to  m»ke  itaelf  m  prai,tia  a 
party  to  eveiy  declaration  of  v,  ar 

But  there  is  this  great  defect  in  monarchn,aI  jjOvemment  tliat  not 
only  is  the  direct  authority  of  the  king  veiy  const  leiable  but  the 
fashion  of  thiulting  prevalent  in  a  court  has  a  wondei  f  il  influence  in 
shaping  public  sentiment.  A  war,  therefore,  may  have  the  approba- 
tion of  a  great  majority  in  the  legislature,  although  it  is  clearly  re- 
pugnant to  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  elevation  of  the  middle 
class  in  Great  Britain,  has  done  much  to  rectify  this  unnatural  state 
of  things  ;  hut  it  cannot  accomplish  everything,  as  long  as  there  is 
a  powerfully-disturbing  force  in  some  other  part  of  society  ;  at  any 
rate,  not  until  that  middle  class  is  thoroughly  and  genuinely  repre- 
sented. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  marked  disposition  of  late 
years,  to  elevate  men  of  moderate  talents  to  the  presidency.  And 
this  has  been  regarded  as  a  circumstance  of  deep  omen  to  the  future, 
and  as  indicating  a  retrograde  movement  in  society.  But  there  is 
no  i«ason  why  we  should  take  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  election 
of  such  men,  where  there  is  no  question  of  their  integrity  and  pa- 
triotism, may  not  only  be  very  consistent  with  the  public  welfare, 
hut  it  may  have  a  distinct  and  very  important  meaning  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  decipher,  I  have  generally  observed  that  where  a  com- 
munity is  undisturbed  by  revolution,  a  tendency  of  public  opinion 
in  one  direction,  no  matter  how  singular  it  might  appear  to  be,  was 
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an  indication  tliat  there  was  a  defect  somewhere,  which  required  to 
he  rectified,  and  that  this  tendency  was  one  means  of  rectifying  it. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  snpposing  that  there  is  any  such  thing  us  a 
grovelling  propensity  among  the  American  people,  to  search  among 
the  descending  rather  than  among  the  ascending  ranks  of  society 
for  candidates  for  the  presidency.  The  man  of  commanding  talents 
is  not  songht  after,  hecanse  he  i-epreseats  too  faithfully  one  part  of 
society  ;  and  by  so  doing,  fails  to  represent  all  other  parts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  moderate  abilities,  the  man  who  has  no  very 
strong  and  salient  points  of  character,  hy  failing  to  represent  any 
one  part  exclusively,  sncceeds  more  fully  in  representing  the  whole. 
There  is  another  compensation  for  the  disadvantage  of  excluding 
superior  men  from  the  fii-st  office  in  the  government.  A  great  writer 
of  antiquity  has  remarked,  that  the  Grecian  commonwealths  were 
absolutely  compelled  to  the  employment  of  the  osti'acism,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  despotic  control  which  popular  favorites  exercised. 
The  American  government  has  no  need  of  resorting  to  any  snch  in- 
strument. But  a  president  who  possesses  pre-eminent  abilities,  lias 
a  sort  of  magical  control  over  his  party.  He  may  retain  the  influ- 
ence he  has  acquired,  notwithstanding  he  has  committed  the  greatest 
faults.  The  man  whose  fame  has  never  made  any  noise,  the  mo- 
ment he  is  guilty  of  any  serious  blunder,  begins  to  feel  the  founda- 
tion on  which  he  stands  tremble.  Instead  of  molding  public 
opinion  to  his  wishes,  public  opinion  controls  him,  and  stops  him 
in  the  commencement  of  his  caiwr.  The  selection  of  men  of  mo- 
derate talents  may  have  been  fallen  upon  as  an  expedient  to  snb- 
serve  the  selfish  interests  of  a  party.  But  of  all  plans,  it  is  the  one 
least  calculated  to  promote  that  object. 
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No  one  man — na  one  class  of  men — is  able  to  represent  all  the 
attributes  of  liumanity.  It  is  a  fine  provision,  therefore,  and  not  a 
defect,  that  society  should  be  composed  of  a  great  niimber  of  classes, 
alike  distinguished  for  the  variety  of  their  pursuits,  and  the  still 
greater  variety  of  faculties  which  they  exert  for  the  common  benefit. 
The  greater  the  number  of  classes  the  less  powerful  will  any  one  be, 
the  distance  which  separates  them  will  he  less,  and  the  influence 
which  they  exercise  upon  each  other,  will  be  propotlionably  in- 
creased. The  ultimate  effect  of  a  great  mimber  of  differences,  will 
he  to  produce  moi'e  uniformity,  a  greater  identity  of  interests  and 
opinions  among  the  whole.  It  may  then  be  said  that  society  is 
balanced  by  the  various  classes  of  men. 

But  what  ia  it  which  gives  a  distinct  character  to  this  great  va- 
riety of  classes.  Evidently,  the  communication  of  fivsedom  to  all. 
So  that  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege,  which  European  statesmen 
have  fancied  would  open  the  door  to  a  countless  train  of  disorders, 
may  not  only  carry  with  it  an  antidote  to  those  disorders,  hut  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  direct  and  positive  advantages. 

Among  the  various  orders  of  men,  we  may  enumerate  as  moat 
prominent,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  capitalists 
and  laboreis,  the  rural  and  the  town  population,  professional  men, 
and  lastly,  the  parties  of  majority  and  minority. 

No  one  who  has  been  an  attentive  observer  of  public  events,  can. 
have  failed  to  observe  that  society  is  frequently  subject  to  periodical 
revolutions  of  public  opinion,  and  that  these  revolutions,  some  how 
or  other,  correspond  with  the  growth  of  successive  generations.  Ia 
the  United  States  this  important  and  very  interesting  fact  has  l>een 
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more  distinctly  manifested  than  any  where  else.  In  1776,  one  of 
these  revolutions  took  place  ;  in  1801,  a  second  ;  and  in  1829,  a 
third.  It  would  seem  that  thpy  depend  to  a  gieat  extent  upon  the 
present  generation,  which,  ifter  the  lapse  of  tncntv  01  th  rty  years, 
rises  up  fo  take  the  place  of  the  older  and  th^t  the  vounE;er  men  of 
the  community  exercise  a  very  sensible  influence  nfon  the  whole 
course  of  public  events.  This  influLnce  maj  be  for  good  or  for 
evil,  but  as  a  philosophical  fict  it  is  entitled  to  tfieat  attention. 

As  m  every  society  of  even  tolerable  iuration  a  fiesh  generation 
arrives  at  manhood  every  ye  it  and  eiery  tlay,  as  mnch  as  every 
twenty-five  years  ;  it  may  be  siippo'ied  thit  the  mflucnce  of  these 
successive  populations,  one  upon  the  othei  is  gieitly  exaggerated. 
And  doubtless  such  would  be  the  cise  if  the  term  influence  did  not 
import  two  things :  agents  capable  ot  acting  ind  a  miteiiil  upon 
which  they  may  act.  Now  the  laws  and  institutions  if  every 
country  are  not  only  intended  to  enduie  mnch  bovond  a  year  hut  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  do  so  in  order  Ihit  there 
may  be  any  experience  of  their  character  and  a  subject  mttter  for 
public  opinion  to  exert  an  mfluence  upon  But  this  wo  imy  say, 
that  the  constant  succession  of  one  geneiation  to  anothei  breats 
the  force  which  would  otherwise  be  exerted  aftei  a  hpse  ot  years. 
Something  is  achieved  every  jeir  toward  the  advancement  of  so- 
ciety, but  that  there  is  a  marked  influence  after  more  distant  inter- 
vals, la  a  fact  which  forces  itself  upmthe  ittcntion  of  eieiyone. 

In  a  well  constituted  community  tins  influenie  will  be  advanta- 
geous. It  is  in  this  way,  that  provioion  is  made  for  renewing  the 
elements  of  society,  and  modifying  old  institutions  by  the  action  of 
new  and  more  liberal  opinions.  As  this  mflueni.  in  a  democratic 
wpublicis  not  stifled  by  the  power  residing  m  the  government,  it  is 
gradual,  and  never  leads  to  thoao  \ioIent  changes  which  in  other 
countries  threaten  the  dissolution  of  society  Instead  of  a  French 
or  an  English  revolution,  the  resnlt  of  the  accnmulated  abuses  of 
centuries,  society  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to  new  tasks,  new 
habits,  and  an  improved  social  otganization 

Veiy  important  conclusions  may  he  deduced  in  reference  to  par- 
ticular iionntries,  from  the  fact,  whether  the  aMrige  duration  of  life, 
or  mean  age  of  death  is  high  or  low.  In  Englin  1  it  is  said  to  be  as 
high  as  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
probably  as  low  as  sixteen.  For  it  Uj  en  U  pimcipally  upon  the 
35 
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late  of  mi/tcase  of  tlie  population.  If  tlii&  h  ia]iiil,  and  conse- 
quently the  births  numerous,  the  average  diiration  of  life  will  he 
lompatatnely  low,  since  the  majoiity  of  deaths  occur  ia  infancy. 

In  New  England,  taken  separately,  I  presume  that  this  averagu 
13  considerably  ahove  sixteen.  A  society,  howevei,  in  which  the 
mean  age  of  death  is  high,  will  he  apt  to  he  led  and  controlled  by 
those  who  aro  past  middle  age ;  and  where  it  is  low,  men  undei- 
that  age  will  come  in  for  a  lai^ge  share  of  offices  and  of  public  favor. 
Men  who  are  past  middle  age  constitute  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  in  the  first  instance,  than  they  do  in  the  second.  Thus 
where  the  population  is  nearly  or  quite  stationary,  society  will  he 
most  controlled  by  those  whose  views  are  most  stationary ;  and 
whem  it  increases  with  most  rapidity,  it  will  be  apt  to  be  controlled 
by  those  whose  feelings  and  opinions  are  most  easily  modified. 
There  is  a  natural  foundation  then  for  the  existence  of  a  movement 
and  a  conservative  party.  The  first  may  wish  to  move  too  fast, 
the  last  may  be  averse  to  move  at  all.     The  mixture  of  these  two 
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is  imparted  to  the  character  of  public  men,  a  greater  amount  of  cx- 
perieace  is  aeqiiired  at  an  early  age,  and  the  judgment  is  sooner  ma- 
tured than  in  those  countries  whero  men  are  not  permitted  to 
meddle  with  the  interests  of  others,  and  hardly  with  their  own, 
until  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  part  which  the  youoger  men  of  a  country 
take  in  the  active  bu'^iness  of  society  which  is  iiaportant  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  influence  of  the  feelings  and  opinions,  which  are  ac- 
quired by  men  in  jouth  npun  their  after  life,  is  of  great  conse- 
quence also.  Both  species  of  influeme  are  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  political  institutions  In  anstocratical  and  monarchi- 
cal government  the  period  of  j  outh  is  to  a  great  extent  one  of 
subjection  and  rit;id  di&cipline,  from  which  the  mind  does  not 
escape  until  the  feelmgs  ind  opinions  ha-(  e  been  completely  molded. 
And  the  generation  whicb  has  emerged  from  it  know  no  other  rule 
than  to  actthepait  which  thcirfatheia  didby  them,  to  maintain  their 
youth  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  discipline,  and  to  transfer  similar 
habits  and  modes  of  thinking  to  the  walks  of  public  life  But  in  a 
democratic  repullio,  although  theie  is  no  unnecessary  relaxation  of 
parental  authority,  the  feelmgs  and  opinions  which  are  acquiied  in 
youth  are  permitted  to  expand  freely  ;  and  they,  therefore  sprea  1 
their  influence  upon  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  period  of  life  In 
such  a  community  education  has  a  meaning  which  it  has  no  where 
else.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  government  to  take  care  that 
the  elements  of  instruction  shall  he  imparted  to  the  whole  people.  In 
other  words,  as  every  new  generation  after  certain  intervals  gives  a 
fresh  impulse  to  society,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  this  new 
movement  should  be  controlled  by  a  corresponding  share  of  intelli- 
gence. Without  free  institutions  the  mind  would  bo  motionless, 
and  society  inanimate.  With  free  institutions,  but  without  a 
widely-diffused  intelligence,  the  impulse  which  would  be  com- 
municated would  be  more  likely  to  be  for  the  worse  than  for  the 
better. 

The  most  general  division  of  society  is  into  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior classes.  This  is  a  distinction  which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
will  ever  be  effaced.  The  different  degrees  of  sagacity,  energy,  and 
opportunity,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  individuals,  will  forever  create  a 
wide  difference  in  their  respective  fortunes.  Tlie  only  effect  of  an 
agrarian  law  would  be,  for  the  time  being,  to  convert  tlie  whole  of 
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Kociety  into  a  dea4  level,  where  there  would  he  neither  knowledge, 
or  industry,  or  active  virtue.  Our  efforts  to  elevate  all  men  would 
only  termiuaie  in  sensualizing  all.  Instead  of  lifting  the  lower 
classes  higher,  we  should  procure  the  abasement  of  all  classes. 
The  improvement  of  our  condition,  whether  intellectual  or  physical, 
depends  infinitely  more  upon  oni  own  independent  exertions,  than 
upon  all  other  circumstances  put  together.  One  condition  is  in- 
dispensable :  that  the  laws  should  not  render  property  inalienable,  or 
in  any  way  obstmet  its  circulation ;  that  it  may  be  won  by  those 
who  have  industry,  activity,  and  judgment,  to  win  it.  In  the  United 
States,  neither  the  wealthy  nor  the  merely  independent  class  is  com- 
posed of  those  who  inherited  property,  but  of  those  who  commenced 
life  with  little  or  nothing. 

The  existence,  then,  of  two  very  laige  classes,  is  the  result  of  cer- 
tain, laws  of  our  nature,  which  have  a  fixed  operation,  whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  government.  And  the  true  inquiry  is  not  whether 
either  can  be  gotten  rid  of,  but  whether  the  influence  of  the  one 
upon  the  other,  is  not  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  welfare 
of  society  is  designed  to  be  promoted.  American  institutions  have 
exi.sted  a  considerable  period,  under  circumstances  calculated  to  give 
.activity  to  the  exertions  of  every  one.  And  yet  even  in  America  we 
can  discern  a  well-defined  line  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders 
of  men.  Free  institutions  do  not  obliterate  the  distinctions ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  eminently  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  private  hands,  since  they  add  to  the  natural  gifts  of  some, 
the  fnrther  advantages  of  opportnnity,  and  the  protection  of  a 
system  of  laws  which  is  equal  and  invariable  in  its  operation.  It  ia 
like  the  addition  of  a  new  faculty  to  some  men.  The  resolute,  the 
enterprising,  and  the  industrioas,  move  forward  with  rapidity  ; 
while  those  who  are  differently  organized,  or  whose  will  is  subdued 
by  causes  which  are  almost  insenitable  to  observation,  remain  in  the 
back  ground,  less  prosperous,  less  fortunate  in  every  respect,  but 
not  the  less  fitted  to  porfoi-m  a  very  important  part  in  the  machinery 
of  society.  The  most  valuable  qualities  may  belong  to  men  in  the 
inferior  walks  of  hfo :  although  do  what  you  will,  thefe  qualities 
may  never  be  made  to  teli  in  the  impi-ovement  of  theii'  condition. 
And  it  i^  the  express  design  of  free  institutions,  to  give  to  this  class 
a  position  and  weight  in  the  commonwealth  which  no  other  form 
of  govemment  has  ever  accorded. 
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It   will   be  readily  conceded,  th  t   tl  j  1  t 

salutary  control  and  influence  upon  tl      nf  B  t    t  t 

easily  perceived  that  the  influence  ilhthlt  sef        1 

former  is  equally  important,     Th     tw         1.  f  rti  1       n 

two  antagonist  forces ;  the  action    f    n      p  n  tl      th      p       nt 
either  from  mnniag  away  with  th   p  w        f  th        ram  n  tj    and 
establishes  a  powerfully-regulative  p   n   pi   nl    h     !th       h    t 
independent  of  the  laws,  yet  constantly         p      t     w  th  tl     1 

It  may  then  he  inquired,  where      tl     \S     nee  h  tween  aim 
cratic  republic  and  the  artificial  foim      f  g  m  nf     Tl     la  t 

founded  upon  3  classification  of  m  n,  a   I  th   preceing  up 

pose  that  each  class  plays  a  very  important  part  in  soeiety,  and 
that  the  influence  of  both  is  necessary  to  give  system  and  regularity 
to  the  movements  of  the  government.  And  this  simple  statement, 
which  I  have  purposely  adopted,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  ver}' 
wide  difference  between  the  two  cases.  In  monarchy  and  aristoc- 
racy, the  superior  class  is  placed  in  the  government,  and  the  inferior 
thrust  out.  In  a  republic  all  classes  are  admitted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  political  franchises.  The  infl.uence  therefore  which  is  capable  of 
being  exerted  by  the  one  class  upon  the  other,  and  of  both  upon 
the  government,  is  totally  different  in  the  one  instance  from  what 
it  is  in  the  other. 

To  talk  of  the  influence  of  the  inferior  classes  will  seem  out  of 
place,  perhaps  even  absurd,  to  those  who  figure  every  thing  which  is 
low  and  vulgar  as  belonging  to  them.  Even  if  this  weie  the  case, 
their  agency  might  be  very  important.  If  they  imparted  nothing 
positive  to  the  rest  of  soeiety,  they  might  at  any  rate  act  as  a  check 
upon  the  excesses,  the  splendid  vulgarity,  if  I  may  so  teim  it,  of  the 
higher  orders.  If  one  effect  of  wealth  and  refinement  is  to  corrupt 
and  sensualize  the  rich,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  political  power  more  easy  of  attainment  by  them,  and  if  we  cannot 
get  rid  of  wealth  without  destroying  all  incentives  to  industiy  and 
enterprize,  the  only  alternative  is,  to  raise  np  a  class  which  will  be  too 
numerous  to  be  bought,  and  which  will  be  constantly  interested  in 
watching  the  movements  of  the  class  above  them.  This  control  will 
be  negative  in  its  operation  at  first ;  bat  it  cannot  exist  long  without 
compelling  this  class  to  the  cultivation  of  more  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  virtue,  than  could  possibly  be  the  case  if  tliey  had  the 
ivhole  field  to  themselves.     Providence  never  intended  the  inferior 
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classes  to  be  mere  instruments  for  the  gratification  of  the  power 
and  ambition  of  the  wealthy,  but  rather  to  act  as  a  oori'cctive  of 
the  great  defects  which  are  incident  to  the  enviable  situation  of  the 
last,  to  prevent  unbridled  licentiousness  from  taking  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  community,  and  by  putting  the  refined  and  the  educated 
on  tl  e  go  1  bol  a  or,  to  make  them  exert  in  their  turn  a  salutary 
cont  ol  ujon  tl  gn  rant  and  unenlightened.  No  control  is  effec- 
taa,l,  I  t  all  one  side.  It  must  be  mutual.  It  is  then  more 
than  a      nt  ol      t  s  a  positive  benefit. 

In  u  J  ^  the  walks  of  private  life,  one  is  fi'equently  struck 
with  tl  umbers  of  individuals  whose  tempers  are  soured,  and 
who  seem  to  be  every  way  uneasy  in  their  condition.  An  air  of 
pleasantry  may  be  assumed,  and  is  almost  universally  so  when  men 
meet  in  companies,  but  a  close  and  practical  observer  will  easily 
penetrate  through  this  thin  disguise.  The  cause  of  this  discontent 
is  that  all  have  defects  and  infirmities,  and  yet  the  defects  and  in- 
firmities are  not  the  same  in  each,  or  at  least  manifest  themselves 
in  different  forms.  This  causes  individuals  to  run  against  and  to 
incommode  each  other.  If  the  infirmities  of  all  were  the  same, 
there  would  be  much  more  placidity  of  temper  :  for  each  would 
then  cordially  sympathize  with  each,  and  although  these  infitToities 
led  to  much  vice  and  ignorance,  they  would  be  tenderly  cherished, 
because  there  was  no  one  to  frown  upon  them.  There  would  he 
less  discontent  perhaps,  but  this  disadvantage  would  be  greatly 
counterbalanced  by  the  injury  done  to  man  as  a  rational  being.  An 
easy  good  nature  would  take  possession  of  every  one,  and  this 
would  terminate  in  a  species  of  mere  animal  enjoyment,  or  in  a 
state  of  absolute  vacuity  of  mind.  By  coming  iuto  contact  with 
and  incommoding  each  other,  individuals  for  the  first  time  bear  of, 
and  are  made  to  realize,  their  defects.  Great  numbers  are  put  upon 
all  sorts  of  exertion  to  cure  them,  and  to  raise  themselves  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  beings.  Now  precisely  the  same  process,  and 
with  the  same  good  effects,  is  witnessed  in  the  action  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society  upon  each  other.  If  all  were  alike,  all  su- 
perlatively prosperous  and  happy,  or  if  tho  reverse  wera  the  case, 
society  would  become  a  barren  waste. 

If  then  the  ^;ency  of  the  inferior  classes  is  so  important  as  a 
check  upon  the  superior,  the  institution  of  slavery  must  be  attended 
with  some  disadvantages.     Its  tendency  ivouH  seem  to  bo  to  load 
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(o  what  we  may  term  ait  unbakiiced  state  of  society.  Slaves  have 
no  personal  or  political  influence  whatever,  and  tlie  higher  orders 
ate  thus  freed  from  a  restraint  upon  their  actions,  which  is  beneficial 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Doubdess  they  who  live  in  a  state  where  the  institution  is  estab- 
lished, suppose  that  their  condition  is  peculiarly  fortunate  ;  tliey 
may  even  persuade  themselves  that  society  is  better  bdanced  thaa 
it  woiild  otherwise  be,  inasmuch  as  it  is  exempt  from  the  turbulence 
and  insubordination  which  frequently  tate  place  among  the  class  of 
free  laborers.  But  as,  in  private  life,  there  would  be  no  domestic 
happiness  or  morality  without  numberless  cares  and  anxieties,  per- 
haps even  adversities,  so  there  would  be  no  public  virtue  and  felicity 
without  e  y  many  t  als  of  the  same  kind.  It  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  oli  fo  n  of  so  lety  in  Europe,  the  breaking  up  the  system 
of  serv  t  de  vh  ch  ^a  e  rise  to  the  middle  class,  and  caused  the 
whole  fran  c  of  soo  ety  to  be  better  adjusted  than  it  was  before. 
We  may  go  f  rther  an^  say,  that  this  revolution  gave  birth  to  the 
superior  ranks,  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  a  boorish,  ignorant, 
and  turbulent  aristoeraey,  a  class  which  is  in  a  high  degree  distin- 
guished for  its  urbanity  and  intelligence.  There  would  be  no  su- 
perior class  in  Europe  at  this  day,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
term,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  disfranchisement,  and  eoasequent 
influence,  of  the  classes  below  them.  The  European  states  in  which 
the  higher  ranks  are  most  polished,  most  enlightened,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  numerous,  are  those  in  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  eivil  and  political  liberty  is  accorded  to  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. Much  discomfort  and  annoyance  may  be  experienced  in  a 
society  so  constituted  ;  b«t  that  very  discomfort  and  annoyance  are 
the  source  of  nearly  all  the  blessings  which  have  fallen  to  our  mo- 
ilem  communities. 

In  many  respects  the  n^o  slavery  whiih  exists  in  the  southern 
states  of  America,  is  not  open  to  these  objeUions  felines  there 
do  not  iill  up  as  in  the  commonwealths  of  antiquity,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean states  of  the  middle  ages,  nearly  all  the  departments  of 
industry.  There  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  fieem^n  occupying 
the  middle  and  inferior  walks  of  life.  But  if  one  only  knew  how 
to  deal  with  so  diffiealt  and  delicate  a  subject ,  if  one  on!}  had  the 
ability  requisite  to  remove  the  institution  without  leaiing  worse 
consequences  behind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  better 
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that  all  the  occupations  of  society  should  he  filled  by  a  free  popiUa- 
tion  exelusi^ely. 

The  men  of  the  south  cannot  i-easonahly  contend  that  the  institu- 
tioa  of  slavery  is  a  benefit  "per  se."  But  they  may  well  insist, 
that  the  character  which  it  has  assumed  among  them  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  any  where  else  ;  and  that  as  it  is  impossible 
to  emancipate  in  communities  where  the  slaves  are  very  numerous, 
and  of  a  race  entirely  distinct  from  their  own,  without  producing 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  both  masters  and  slaves,  it  be- 
comes not  ao  much  their  right  as  their  duty  to  maintain  the  institu- 
tion. They  may  also  insist,  that  tliere  are  many  compensations  at- 
tending the  system,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which 
it  otherwise  labors ;  that  slaves  are  kept  under  a  domestic  surveil- 
lance like  the  children  of  a  family,  each  master  snperintending  the 
behavior  and  actions  of  those  who  compose  his  own  household ; 
that  in  this  way  innumerable  infractions  of  the  laws  are  prevented, 
which  other  communities  am  only  able  to  punish  after  they  ha\e 
been  committed.  I  observe  that  the  people  of  the  north  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  disadvantage  of  their  situation  in -this  respect.  They  ac- 
cordingly make  prodigious  exertions  to  educate  themselves,  and  to- 
raise  the  lower  classes  to  the  level  of  the  middle  class.  They  have 
gone  a  step  further  than  this.  Experience  has  taught  them  that  the 
use  of  ai'dent  liq^uora  is  one  of  the  most  finitful  causes  of  crime 
and  of  every  other  species  of  disorder  ;  they  have,  therefore,  made 
immense  efforts  to  exterminate  the  practice.  They  hear  it  defended 
in  a  great  many  plausible  ways  :  that  it  contributes  to  good  cheer 
and  conviviality.  The  people  of  New  England  and  New  York 
have  turned  all  these  specious  arguments  in  their  minds,  and  have 
found  that  after  all  infinitely  more  mischief  than  good  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  habit ;  that  the  indulgence  in  it,  whether  by  the  rich 
or  the  poor,  whether  moderately  or  in  excess,  almost  invariably 
disturbs  the  judgment  and  clouds  the  moral  faculties.  This,  as  has 
been  remarked  in  a  preceding  chapter,  argues  an  uncommon 
degree  of  refieotion  among  a  class  to  whom  reilectiou  has  not  been 
usually  ascribed.  For  it  is  among  the  great  body  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  not  among  a  select  few,  tliat  these  just  sentiments  prevail  ^ 
and  even  if  this  body  do  not  actually  constitute  a  majority,  so  as  to 
insure  the  enactment  of  corresponding  laws,  it  is  at  any  rate  so  large 
as  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  sounder  and  healtliier  condition 
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of  society  than  lias  ever  existed  before.  I  cannot  lielp  thinking 
that  tho  control  of  a  popular  class  which  is  distinguished  for  such 
laro  intelligence  and  virtue,  cannot  but  be  salutaryin  a  high  degi-ee  ; 
that  it  will  contribiile  essentially  to  a  well  balanced  society  ;  and 
that  it  may  even  be  difficult  to  foresee  all  the  good  effects  which  wil^ 
ultimately  spring  from  it. 

It  has  been  noticed,  as  a  characteiistic  difference  between  the 
northern  and  gouthem  people  of  the  United  States,  that  among  tho 
former,  all  sorts  of  novel  and  startling  doctrines  in  religion,  morals, 
and  politics,  are  constantly  propounded ;  while  among  the  last, 
opinions  on  all  those  subjects  have  acquired  a  degree  of  fixedness 
and  unifonnity  which  it  is  uncommon  to  meet  with  in  the  oldest 
settled  communities.  This  difference  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  better 
social  oi-ganization  in  the  south,  than  in  the  north,  and  to  afford  a 
proof,  that  if  education  has  been  the  means  of  imparting  more 
knowledge  to  the  northern  people,  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  be- 
wildering fhem,  and  of  filling  society  with  all  sorts  of  mischievous 
opinions.  This  view  is  very  incorrect,  however.  Inquisitivencss, 
and  a  reachit^  after  knowledge  of  any  sort ;  the  desire  to  form  inde- 
pendent opinions  upon  all  subjects,  and  the  ability  to  discuss  them, 
argues  a  development  of  the  popular  mind  which  should  never  be 
treated  too  lightly.  If  there  were  no  crudeand  half-formed  opinions 
in  the  world,  there  would  never  be  any  thoroughly  matured  ones. 
The  speculations  which  are  constantly  afloat  in  a  society  where  in- 
formation is  widely  diffused,  eonstitufe  the  philosophy  of  the  people. 
Tlicy  not  only  give  an  impetus  to  the  popular  mind,  but  they  rouse 
and  set  in  motion  tho  cultivated  undowtandings  of  the  country.  The 
germ  of  almost  all  the  great  truths  in  philosophy  and  politics  may 
be  traced  to  the  working  of  the  popular  mind. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  democratic  institutions  give  too  much 
control  to  the  inferior  classes;  tliat  they  favor  inoi'dinately  tho  eleva- 
tion of  persons  of  indifferent  character  and  low  attainments.  But 
in  practice,  the  effect  does  not  take  place  to  anytliing  like  the  ex- 
tent which  has  been  preAieted.  The  tendency  to  it  is  counter- 
acted by  two  causes :  fii-st,  by  tlie  consciousness  which  is  over 
present  to  the  great  majority  of  uncdacatcd  men,  and  from  ivhicii 
they  are  never  able  to  fi-ee  themselves,  that  they  are  unequal  to  the 
higher  offices  in  the  state.  This  feeling,  in  spite  of  all  the  en- 
couragement which  i.'^  given  to  popular  ambitioQi  may  be  calculated 
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upon  witli  as  much  certainty,  as  any  other  propensity  whicli  influ- 
encoB  tho  actions  of  men.  It  is  even  desirable  sometimes  to  over- 
come it,  to  draw  men.  of  humble  acquirements  into  the  walks  of 
active  life,  in  order  that  free  institutions  may  answer  the  end  for 
which  they  were  designed;  that  is,  to  make  the  faculties  of  men  of 
all  conditions  as  available  as  possible  to  the  public  service.  Second : 
it  is  counteracted  by  the  jealousy  which  ignorant  men  entertain  of 
each  other,  Thoy  are  only  occasionally  brought  into  contact  with 
the  enlightened ;  but  they  live  in  perpetual  juxtaposition  with  one- 
another.  They  are  accordingly  more  incommoded  by  each  other, 
than  they  are  by  the  superior  classes  ;  and  feci  a  greater  degree  of 
envy  of  any  remarkable  good  fortune  which  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
their  own  number. 

I  think,  however,  that  I  can  at  present  discern  symptoms,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  of  a  decided  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  dispersion  of  knowledge  in  a  democratic  community, 
multiplies  the  numbers  of  the  well-informed  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  members  of  this  class  begin  also  to  incommode  and  interfere  with 
one  another.  So  many  of  this  class  are  necessarily  disappointed  in 
obtaining  office,  that  they  very  soon  lay  schemes  for  selecting  can- 
didates among  the  class  below  them,  and  once  the  example  is  set, 
these  new  favorites  are  not  backward  in  availing  themselves  of  such 
good  fortune.  The  former  may  not  be  actuated  by  any  liberal  or 
patriotic  views  :  thoy  probably  wish  to  make  a  merit  of  their  dis- 
appointment ;  or  by  forming  a  close  alliance  with  the  masses,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  their  own  advancement  at  a  future  day.  Never- 
theless, the  course  they  adopt  is,  without  any  intention  on  their  part, 
productive  of  great  advantage  to  society.  The  elevation  of  persona 
of  even  ordinary  capacity,  to  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  stim- 
ulates them  to  exertion,  and  frequently  awakens  dormant  qualities 
which  were  never  suspected  to  exist.  The  minds  of  all  are  improved 
by  being  made  conversant  with  interests  which  look  much  beyond 
the  farm  or  the  shop. 

Tims  the  educated  and  influential  set  on  foot  a  revolution  which 
gradually  undermines  their  ovvn  importance  ;  but  it  is  only  accom- 
plished by  raising  a  great  number  of  men  in  the  inferior  walks  of 
life  to  their  own  condition ;  in  other  words,  by  creating  a  counter- 
poise to  their  oivn  selfishness  and  ambition.  The  great  works  of  in  - 
temal  improvement  which  have  been  executed  in  the  American  states 
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were  debated  and  matured  in  assemblies  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  ordinary  fanners. 

The  town  and  the  rural  population  constitute  another  division  of 
the  classes  of  a  community.  These  two  orders  of  men  no  longer 
live  apart  from  each  other,  with  hahits  and  manners  as  distinct  as 
if  they  were  sejiarat«d  by  different  i^s.  This  change  is  much  more 
remarkable  in  the  United  States,  than  in  any  other  country.  Free 
institutions,  whi«h  commence  by  individoalizing  men,  ultimately 
t«nd  to  draw  tliem  closer  together.  The  gi-eater  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal independence  which  each  one  enjoys,  the  more  numerous  are 
his  wants,  and  the  stronger  is  the  desire  and  the  aptitude  for  society- 
Civilization  commences  in  the  towns ;  for  it  is  only  by  congre- 
gating together,  that  men  learn  to  defer  to  each  other's  wants,  and 
are  led  to  co-operate  in  plans  which  are  calculated  to  promote  their 
common  interests.  The  city  constitutes  a  nucleus  of  civilization, 
around  which  the  country  population  gathers ;  and  the  more  fre- 
quent the  communication  between  the  two  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
whole  population  advance  in  every  species  of  improvement.  In 
some  countries,  buidensome  and  vexations  imposts  are  levied  upon 
the  trade  between  the  towns  and  the  conntry.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  the  necessities  of  any  particular  government  may  render  this 
mode  of  taxation  desirable,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  cicates  a  very 
serious  impediment  to  a  free  and  liberal  intercourse  between  the  two 
classes ;  nor  is  the  degree  of  this  impediment  measured  merely  by 
the  amount  of  the  number  of  duties  which  ate  levied,  but  goes  greatly 
beyond.  Any  obstruction  to  a  commnnication  between  two  classes, 
whose  habits  and  manners  were  originally  different,  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  still  greater  differences,  and  keeps  them  wide  opart  for 
centuries. 

Although  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  eminently  an  agri- 
cultural one,  yet  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  such  a  disposition  to 
build  towns.  The  town  and  the  country  have  constantly  advanced, 
hand  in  hand.  The  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  a  distribution  of 
the  political  power  of  the  community,  produce  also  a  more  exact 
distribution  of  the  population.  The  growth  of  the  cities  is  not 
determined  by  tho  residence  of  a  court  and  nobility,  or  by  any 
other  causes  ef[ual[y  artificial;  but  takes  the  course  which  is  most 
natural,  and  therefore  most  favorable  to  the  general  prosperity- 
And    although  foreign   commeice    will    always    rear    some   very 
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lai^a  towns,  it.  may  bo  preclicted  with  oertaiaty,  that  internal  com- 
merce will  huUd  up  a  still  greater  numher  nearly  as  largo ;  and  that, 
in  America,  there  will  always  be  a  more  equal  halanoe  between  the 
town  and  country  population,  than  in  any  other  state  which  does 
not  possess  the  advantage  of  free  institutions.  The  effect  of  a 
thorough  intereoui-se  between  these  two  great  classes,  is  to  diffuse 
intelligence,  to  render  the  civilization  more  uniform,  and  to  cause 
a  more  exact  ec[uilibrium  of  power  among  the  whole.  This  ope- 
rates as  a  protection  against  those  violent  revolutions  which 
take  place  in  other  countries,  where  the  cities,  having  acquired 
tlie  supremacy,  are  in  a  condition  to  loiil  it  over  the  whole 
country. 

A  city  presents  an  organized  force,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
an  army,  and  unless  the  countiy  population  is  raisetl  to  a  level 
greatly  above  that  of  the  European  peasantry,  it  cannot  exert  the 
inflaenco  which  naturally  and  legitimately  belongs  to  it.  The 
French  revolution  offers  a  striking  example  of  this  fact :  the  city  of 
Paris  niled  with  absoIul«  sway  over  the  provinces,  becaose  the 
provinces  were  composed  of  an.  abject  population.  In  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  the  country  are  always  willing  to  obey  a  sum- 
mons which  calls  them  to  supp  esa  an  n  «  Tection  in  the  towns  ; 
and  their  conduct  on  the  very  fe  v  of  cas  ons  where  their  services 
have  been  necessaiy,  has  been  al  ke  d  tJ;  nj,  hel  for  humanity  and 
bravery. 

A  prime  object  of  political  i  1 1  tions  si  o  Id  be  to  neutralize 
the  power  of  gi'eat  masses,  and  thus  to  wa  d  oft  even  the  approach 
of  revolution  ;  and  the  most  certain  way  of  effecting  this  is  by  dis- 
persing knowledge  and  property  among  the  whole  population. 
The  laws  of  France  restrict  the  electoral  franchise  within  such  nai'- 
row  limits  as  to  give  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  towns.  The 
qualifications  are  so  high,  and  the  division  of  the  soil  so  minute,  as 
to  pJace  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  in  the  towns.     Bustle, 

t     tj       1     t   p  I     aeteristics  of  the  towns ;  while  to  the 

•u  al  1    p  1  t        bel  ter  simplicity  of  manners,  more  hardi- 

h     d     f    1    ■act  d     pe    liar  aptitude  for  cool  reflection.     By 

t  11  h  1  mm       ■»tion  between  these  two  classes,  the 

hljplt  b       It  gether  by  one  common  interest,  and 

th    g         1    t     1     1    f  h       ter  is  greatly  elevated. 

C  p  t  1        111       b  to  another  division  in  society,  not 
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materially  different  from  the  classification  into  tljo  liig-her  and  lower 
orders,  but  pointing  more  directly  to  tho  causes  whicli,  in  a  thiiv- 
ing  and  industrious  commnnity,  lead  to  the  distribution.  The 
relation  of  lord  and  serf  at  one  time  swallowed  up  all  other  distinc- 
tions, and  paved  the  way  every  whore  for  the  estahlishment  of  aris- 
tocratical  or  monarchical  government.  On  the  other  band,  the 
existence  of  the  two  great  classes  of  capitalists  and  laborers,  is  an 
infallible  indication  of  a  tendency  toward  an  improved  condition  of 
society.  In  the  United  States,  these  two  classes  not  only  compose 
the  population  of  the  towns — they  compose  also  the  population  of 
the  country.  Agriculture,  in  that  community,  has  become  a  great 
trade.  The  division  of  the  soil,  while  it  is  unfavorable  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  political  power  by  a  few,  procures  independence  to  a  very 
large  number.  The  proportion  between  laborers  and  capitalists  is, 
as  every  where  else,  deteimmed  by  the  pnneiple  of  supply  and  de- 
mand ;  but  the  condition  of  the  two  clisses  is  gi'eatly  modified  by 
the  inflnence  of  liee  mititutiona 

Tlie  stiu^gle  tetween  capital  and  libor  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing fact<i  in  the  hi-itorj  of  modem  communities  The  forces  of  so- 
ciety seem  to  ha\e  taken  an  entirely  new  direction.  Instead  of 
efforts  to  acquiie  political  fonei  which  must  necessarily  he  eon- 
fined  to  a  fen  the  jjrreat  effort  of  every  one  now  seems  to  be  to 
acquire  piopeitv  Two  good  cfteUs  flow'iom  this  :  1st,  the  politi- 
cal institutions  enjoy  more  repose, — the  government  is  not  so  much 
endangered  by  the  cabala  and  conspiracies  of  the  few,  as  was  for- 
merly tbo  case ;  2d,  by  interesting  so  great  a  number  in  the  aopiisi- 
tion  of  property,  the  value  of  property  is  generally  felt,  and  the 
population  are  insensibly  trained  to  habits  which  best  fit  them  for 
self  government. 

In  tile  United  States,  the  straggle  between  capital  and  labor  pre- 
sents a  much  more  difficult  problem  than  it  does  any  where  else. 
For  if  the  class  of  laborers  outnumbers  that  of  capitalists,  and  the 
present  system  of  nearly  universal  snffi'age  prevails,  may  not  the 
public   tranquility — nay,    the  very  being  of  government,  be  en- 


Tho  struggle  may  be  harmless,  so  long  as  the  reward  of  industry 
is  so  liberal  as  to  allow  a  competent  shave  to  both  classes.  But 
when  the  population  has  donbled  and  trebled,  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  will  no  longer  bo  so  fortunate:  for  although  capital  will  also 
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have  accumulated,  yet  tJie  objects  upon  which  it  can  be  employed 
will  not  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  double  effect 
of  oa  augmented  competition  among  both  capitalists  and  laborers, 
will  necessarily  reduce  the  amount  of  the  products  of  industry,  and 
cause  a  much  less  quantity  to  be  partitioned  among  the  two  classes. 
The  condition  of  both  will  be  altered  for  the  worse ;  but  that  of 
laborers  much  more  so  than  of  capitalists.  The  last  may  be  able 
to  live  in  comfort,  while  the  first  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  sab- 
sistence.  The  struggle  will  then  become  infinitely  more  intense 
than  it  has  yet  been.  It  may  give  rise  to  formidable  associations 
among  laborers  to  raise  their  wages,  and  if  these  efforts  are  not 
successtul,  it  may  lead  to  seiious  riots  and  insurrection,  or  the  ballot 
box  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  more  peaceful  and  effectual  means  of 
curing  the  supposed  evil.  Laborers  may  outnumber  ail  other  classes, 
and  by  the  simple  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  may  cause  the 
laws  to  be  shaped  to  suit  their  own  wishes.  This  is  presenting  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  necessary  to  view  a  question  of 
so  much  interest  and  magnitude,  in  every  possible  aspect,  so  as  to 
form  a  valiiabie  opinion  of  what  is  to  be  the  future  destiny  of  a 
conntiy  hitherto  so  fortunate  in  its  career,  and  to  find  out  if  certain 
evils  are  necessarily  incident  to  a  state  in  which  free  institutions 
are  established  ;  whether  there  may  not  be  some  way  of  alleviating 
them — whether  they  are  not  attended  with  many  compensations — 
whether,  in  short,  they  may  not  be  turned  into  advantages. 

The  reason  why  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  presents  so 
threatening  an  aspect  in  the  United  States,  is  that  laborers  are 
placed  in  a  much  more  advantageous  condition,  than  in  any  other 
country.  They  stand  higher  in  the  scale,  both  physically  and  mo- 
rally. They  have  on  this  aoeonnt,  a  more  resolute  and  independent 
cliai-acter.  The  very  circumstance  which  renders  their  condition  so 
enviable,  is  regarded  as  ominous  of  the  future  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  We  thus  look  into  the  futnrefroma  wrong  point  of  view. 
We  suppose,  that  the  demand  for  laborers,  will  never  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  demand  for  employment ;  or  tliat  the  present  inde- 
pendent feeling  of  laborei's,  will  continue,  even  after  their  condition 
is  changed.  As  society  advances,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a 
fall  of  wages.  This  is  inevitable,  whether  we  ascribe  it  to  tlio  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  laborers,  or  to  the  increased  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  means  of  subsistence.     The  vast  extent  of  cn.ltivable 
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land  ill  tlie  United  States,  will  retard  the  fall ;  but  come  it  must, 
whenever  tlie  population  has  attained  tlie  density  of  that  of  France 
or'Great  Britain.  Kature  will  then  im.pose  a  powerful  check  upon 
passions  which  would  otherwise  be  ungovernahle.  For  I  have  con- 
stantly ohserved,  that  poverty,  straitened  circumstances,  the  hu- 
mility of  feeling  which  these  create,  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  sub- 
duing the  will,  and  producing  a  submission  to  circumstances  which 
are  beyond  our  control.  It  would  be  infinitely  better,  if  the  present 
independoat  condition  of  laborers  could  be  maintained.  But  if  the 
fall  to  lower  wages,  at  a  period  more  or  less  distant,  is  unavoidable, 
the  mischiefs  which  now  threaten  society,  will  wear  a  different  as. 
pect ;  and  I  do  not  see,  how  it  can  he  denied,  that  the  safeguaid  to 
the  institutions,  will  be  as  strong  as  it  is  now,  and  that  it  will  in- 
crease in  intensity  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  needed.  DJscon. 
tent  will  be  much  more  common,  but  it  will  not  be  iccoinp^nied 
with  the  same  degree  of  power  as  now.  The  laboier  nill  hait, 
much  more  cause  to  complain ;  but  1st.  the  change  in  his  condition 
will  bo  brought  about  by  certain  laws  of  society,  i^hich  neithei  he 
nor  any  one  else  can  control.  2d.  The  same  causes  vrill  enfei,bld 
his  will,  and  deprive  him  of  tlie  effective  power  to  do  mischief 
Outbreaks  will  be  much  more  common;  and  thoj  nill  of  course 
take  place  among  a  much  more  numerous  body  ot  men  1  ut  thej 
will  bo  powerless,  compared  with  what  theywoull  hi  if  lal  oicrs 
possessed  the  same  independent  condition  as  at  present.  3d.  There 
is  a  constant  tendency,  as  society  grows  older,  to  an  augmentation 
of  capital,  and  an  increase  of  the  number  of  capitalists.  All  those 
institutions  which  embody  wealth,  and  power,  will  become  stronger, 
so  that  not  only  will  the  ability  to  invade  property  be  diminished  ; 
but  the  ability  to  protect  it,  will  be  increased.  I  predict  that  the 
civil  aristocracy,  which  will  grow  up  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
more  powerful,  more  intelligent,  and  more  paeiflc,  than  any  politi- 
cal aristocracy  which  has  ever  existed. 

The  originally  equal  distribution  of  the  soil  in  the  United  States, 
is  a  circumstance  which  has  never  been  safficiently  appreciated.  It 
explains  the  seci'et  of  the  private  comfort,  and  well  being  of  the 
population ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  also,  as  the  bingo  on  which 
turns  the  stability  of  the  institutions.  The  soil  of  Ireland  is  distri- 
buted among  less  than  one  thousand  proprietors.  Ohio  with  very 
nearly  the  same  area,  and  one  third  of  the  population,  is  divided 
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among  two  hundred  tliousand.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  great  dis- 
proportion, in  the  one  case,  between  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  soil,  most  exert  an  influence  literally  im- 
mense, upon  the  condition  of  the  people,  upon  their  manners,  charac- 
ter, and  powers  of  exertion;  and  that  it  must  to  the  same  extent,  affect 
the  structure,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  government.  Ireland  is 
an  extreme  case ;  but  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  so  stri- 
king a  disproportion  in  the  division  of  property  there,  have  acted 
with  more  or  less  force,  in  every  other  European  state.  All  have 
commenced  the  rudiments  of  life  in  the  savage  state,  and  ail  have 
submitted  at  one  period  or  another,  to  tlie  dominion  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  who  have  camped  down  among  them,  and  parcelled  out  the 
soil  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army.  In  England  and  Scotland,  in 
Franco  and  Spain,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  effect  of  these  revolu- 
tions is  perceptible  at  the  present  day.  And  if  the  qnestion  were 
asked,  what  has  rendered  possible,  the  establishment  of  free  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  what  has  rendered  their  existence  so 
precarious  in  Europe,  the  decisive,  and  the  satisfactory  answer  would 
be  the  originally  different  distribution  of  the  soil,  has  produced 
these  opposite  results. 

The  distinguishing  feature  then  of  American  society,  that  which  ' 
differs  it  from  all  others,  either  ancient  or  modern,  is  that  the  tiers 
etat,  or  middle  class,  is  not  confined  to  the  towns,  but  if 
the  whole  country.  In  Europe,  it  comprehends  the 
the  United  States,  it  comprehends  in  addition,  a  vastly  more  nume- 
rous class,  to  wit,  the  country  population.  Tills  is  a  circumstance 
of  infinite  moment,  in  the  study  of  American  institutions.  It  has 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  them  already,  and  may  exert 
immense  influence  upon  the  future  destinies  of  tlie  country.  Until 
in  Europe,  the  middle  class  is  composed  of  both  the  great  divisions 
of  the  population,  the  cause  of  free  institutions  will  be  involved  in 
great  uncertainty.  1st.  Because  until  then,  the  population  cannot 
be  said  to  be  fail  ly  amalgamated.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  popu- 
lation should  all  be  melted  down  into  one  class ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  incessant  conflict  of  interests  and  opinions,  and  to  make 
the  institutions  of  government  something  more  than  the  representa- 
tive of  a  section  of  society.  2d.  Until  then,  the  middle  class  will 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  and  enlightened,  to  command  that  respect 
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wliicli  silently  and  without  the  employment  of  force,  molds  the  in- 
Btitutions  to  its  own  porpose.  The  revolution  which  annihilated 
the  legislature  and  elevated  Napoleon  III  to  the  throne,  could  not 
possihiy  have  taken  place  if  France  had  contained  a  powerful  middle 
class.  No  individual  can  have  power  to  take  to  pieces  the  govern- 
ment if  the  population  who  live  under  it  can  agree  among  them- 
selves ;  and  this  is  impossible  where  the  inequalities  of  society  are  so 
great  and  so  numerous  as  to  create  the  greatest  diversity  of  opin- 
ions and  interests.  That  merely  tacit  understanding  which  takes 
place  among  the  memhers  of  a  community  in  which  there  prevails 
great  uniformity  of  condition,  imposes  an  instant  chock  upon  all 
attempts  to  revolutionize  the  government.  The  artificial  institu- 
tions of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  are  resorted  to  for  the  single 
purpose  of  repressing  those  great  disorders  which  gi-ow  out  of  the 
inequalities  among  the  different  parts  of  the  population.  A  stand- 
ing army,  then,  becomes  part  of  the  regular  police.  It  is  only  a 
more  thorough  organization  of  the  constabulary  force.  If  it  took 
from  the  christian  era  to  the  French  revolution  to  create  a  tiers  etat 
in  the  towns  alone,  in  continental  Europe,  how  long  will  it  take  to 
create  one  among  the  rural  population  ?  In  private  life,  an  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  respect,  generally  commands  it.  The  same  is  true 
in  political  society.  Where  a  strong  middle  dass  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, it  does  not  stand  in  need  of  a  standing  army  to  pro- 
tect it.  It  may  even  give  control  of  the  army  to  the  executive. 
No  one  attempts  what  is  impossible,  hut  at  the  utmost  what  is  only 
improbable. 

Are  there  any  causes  in  operation  in  the  Unif«d  States  which  are 
calculated  to  diminish  the  numbers  and  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
the  middle  class  ?  I  have  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food, 
and  the  consequent  fall  of  wages,  which  takes  place  when  a  country 
becomes  densely  peopled,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  land  has 
been  appropriated.  There  is  another  circumstance,  however,  which 
is  beginning  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  European  society. 
"Within  the  last  fifty  years  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
whole  system  of  industrial  pursuits,  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  The  tendency  every  where  is  to  the  creation  of  vast 
capitals  and  the  extermination  of  small  ones.  An  infinitely  greater 
net  produce  can  be  obtained  from  the  soil  whei*  it  is  cultivated  in 
large  farms,  than  when  it  is  divided  into  small  ones.  As  the  popu- 
36 
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latioa  residing  on  and  supported  by  it,  is  much  less,  the  expense  of 
cultivation  is  much  less  also.  The  employment  of  a  large  capital, 
and  the  application  of  those  improvements  which  none  hut  the 
wealthy  proprietor  can  command,  enables  him  to  sell  cheaper,  as  a 
moderate  profit  upon  such  a  capital  produces  more  riches  than  the 
same  profit  upon  a  small  capital.  The  eiFect  of  this  system  has  been 
to  expel  from  the  soil  the  fonner  cultivators,  and  to  introduce  in 
its  stead  the  system  of  day  labor.  Until  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  English  laborer  lived  on  the  soil  which  he  cultivated — it  was  his 
peraaanent  home.  It  is  very  different  now.  The  eiJtivation  is  almost 
entii'ely  peiformed  by  day  laborers,  who  ai-e  dismissed  whenever  there 
is  no  occasion  for  their  services,  and  who  are  conseq^uently  without 
employment  duiing  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  year.  In  England  the 
agricultural  laborers  only  amount  to  about  1,061,000.  This  great 
revolution  has  not  been  unnoticed  by  writers  on  political  economy, 
but  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Sismondi  *  first  pointed  out  its 
connection  with  some  of  the  most  important  problems  in  political 
philosophy.  The  same  revolution,  but  with  still  greater  effect,  has 
taken  place  in  manufacturing  industry.  Vast  numhei-s  of  laborers, 
driven  from  the  soil,  are  collected  in  the  towns  where  manufactur- 
ing establishments  have  grown  np.  Tlieir  wages  are  very  moderate, 
and  they  are  liable,  on  every  disaster  of  trade,  to  be  loft  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  Immense  capitals  are  employed  in  these  manufactures. 
Formerly  fifty  thousand  dollai's  was  considei-ed  an  ample  capital. 
At  present  less  than  half  a  million  is  not  considered  adequate  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  business.  The  larger  the  capital,  the 
cheaper  can  Uie  proprietor  afford  to  sell.  The  same  amount  of 
profit  which  on  a  small  capital  would  only  maintain  his  family,  will 
yield  an  immense  income  on  a  large  one.  The  constant  tendency, 
then,  is  to  the  creation  of  colossal  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  the  consequent  creation  of  a  vast  army  of  proletarians. 

The  introduction  of  jndustiial  pursuits  first  broke  up  the  feudal 
system,  and  established  the  metayer  system  of  cultivation.  It  has 
now  almost  completely  broken  up  this,  and  introduced  the  system  of 
day  labor.  The  lower  classes  have  been  freed  fiom  the  direct  con- 
trol and  authority  of  the  landed  proprietor,  hut  they  are  placed  in 
a  state  of  greater  dependence  than  ever.  Instead  of  living  on  the 
soil,  where  the  means  of  subsistance  was  assured  to  them  dmingthe 
year,  or  rather  for  life,  they  are  now  employed  and  dismissed  at  the 
"  Economie  Politique, 
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pleasure  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  will  be 
the  result  of  this  system,  so  entirely  uiitnown  either  In  ancient  or 
modem  times.  An  overwhelming  mass  of  proletarians  Iws  been 
created  both  in  town  and  country ;  and  although  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  enlightened  classes,  and  the  concentration  of  wealth 
and  power  in  the  hands  of  landed,  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial capitalists,  renders  it  as  easy,  or  even  easier,  to  govern  the 
masses  than  formerly ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  system  may  be 
pushed  so  far  as  to  canse  its  own  ruin.  The  extermination  of  small 
capitals  on  the  land,  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  may  cause  the 
middle  class  to  dwindle  into  insignificance.  The  class  of  proletarians 
may  be  augmented  indefinitely :  they  may  be  driven  to  dospaii', 
their  overwhelming  numbers  may  enable  them  to  combat  success- 
fully against  the  most  solidly  established  authority. 

This  is  the  unfavorable  side  of  the  pictiire ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
underetand  what  is  possible,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  probable, 
or  even  the  present.  But  there  are  two  remarkable  cironmstances 
connected  with  English  society,  which  show  that  there  is  a  power 
of  resistance  somewhere  to  this  extreme  state  of  things.  The  iirst 
is,  that  the  wages  of  labor  have  varied  very  little  during  the  last  five 
hundred  years.*  A  peck  of  wheat  a  day  has  been  the  average  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period.  The  extraordinary  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  science  of  agriculttire,  and  which  have 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  have  retarded  the  fall 
of  wages.  It  is  true  that  a  peck  of  wheat  a  day  may  be  a  very  in- 
sufficient reward  to  the  laborer,  when  ho  is  only  employed  six  months 
in  the  year ;  although  in  conseqnence  of  tlie  fall  of  price  in  all  man- 
ufactured products,  he  may  be  able  to  ptirehase  with  it,  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  operatives  in  manufacturing  establifhments 
however,  are  not  subjec  h     d     d  Th  h  re 
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M.  Sismondi  has'  not  noticed  these  two  circumstances.  The  mind 
to  which  new  and  striiiing  views  are  presented,  is  very  apt  to  run 
them  out  to  extreme  consequences.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted. 
They  would  not  mate  so  strong  and  distinct  an  impression  if  they  were 
not  pushed  to  extremity,  nor  would  those  circumstances  which  con- 
tribnte  to  modify  them,  he  so  easily  found  out.  The  consideration 
of  what  is  possible,  as  I  before  remarked,  sheds  light  upon  the  pro- 
bable, and  even  upon  the  actual. 

The  employment  of  immense  capitals  in  every  department  of  in- 
dustry, is  the  secret  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  England.  The 
complete  centralization  of  capital  eanses  all  commodities  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  sold  cheaper,  and  compensates,  in  some  degree,  for  heavy 
taxation,  and  the  increasing  difhcnlty  of  obtaining  food.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are  placed  in 
more  favorable  circumstances.  The  number  of  the  poor,  instead  of 
diminishing,  is  augmented  by  the  increase  of  riches,  Never  was 
industry  productive  of  such  brilliant  results,  and  never  was  the  class 
of  proletarians  more  numerous. 

This  system  is  evidently  springing  up  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  the  same  tendency  to  the  employment  of  great  capitals  in 
every  department  of  industry.  It  will  be  a  very  long  time  before 
the  system  attains  its  maximum  ;  but  to  the  political  philosopher, 
one  or  two  hundred  years  are  but  as  a  single  day.  There  are  some 
circumstances,  however,  which  will  contribute  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  this  system.  1st.  The  general  standard  of  comfort  is 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been  in  any  other  country;  and  inveterate 
habit  will  render  it  very  dlfiicult  to  depart  from  it.  2d.  The  prin- 
ciple of  equal  partibility  prevails  in  the  descent  and  devise  of  es- 
tates. Equal  partibility,  however,  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  create 
an  immense  army  of  prolctaiians,  or  it  may  terminate  ia  an  oppo- 
site result,  Great  capitalists  may  purchase  a  multitude  of  these 
small  estates,  and  the  system  of  great  landed  properties  may  ulti- 
mately be  introduced.  The  principle  of  equal  partihOity,  however, 
wiil  bo  applied  to  these  large  properties  also,  and  they  will  be  crum- 
bled in  a  few  generations,  into  small  fragments.  The  desirable 
medium,  may  in  this  way  be  attained ;  and  the  high  standard  of 
comfort,  together  with  the  alternate  creation  and  destruction  of  over- 
grown estates,  may  place  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  more 
advantageous  circumstances,  than  anywhere  else. 
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M.  Sisniondi  is  sileat  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  French 
population.  This  arises  from  the  adoption  of  an  exclusive  theory, 
the  strength  of  which  might  seem  to  be  impaired  hy  admitting  any 
important  exceptions  to  it.  The  theory  is  entitled  to  great  atten- 
tion ;  hut  it  is  indispensable  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  ground 
on  which  we  travel.  France  affords  a  very  instructive  lesson. 
There  is  the  same  tendency  there,  as  in  other  countries,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  large  capitals  in  manufactures  and  commerce ;  but  it 
is  otherwise  in  [^culture,  and  agriculture  con3titutes  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  The  rule  of  equal 
partibOity  has  prevailed  for  more  than  half  a  centnry.  The  num- 
ber of  proprietors  has  consequently  augmented  prodigiously.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Dupin,  France,  in  1834,  contained  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  proprietors,  in  a  population  of  thirty-two  millions.  Such 
is  the  number  inscribed  on  the  public  roisters.  A  very  ingenious  wri- 
ter insists,  that  as  the  report  made  by  M.  Guion  to  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties, the  same  year,  shows  that  the  land  is  incumbered  with  a  debt 
contracted  by  proprietors,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  thousand  millions 
of  francs,  those  who  owe  this  debt  are  only  nominally  proprietors.* 
The  mortgagees  of  the  land  may  ultimately  swallow  up  these  innu- 
merable small  properties.  The  fact,  at  any  rate,  shows  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  that  the  division  of  the 
soil,  and  the  cultiyation  of  it  by  those  who  reside  on  it,  lias  notbeen 
more  favorable  to  the  general  comfort  than  the  opposite  system  of 
large  farms  and  lai^  capitals.  More  than  twenty  millions  of  this 
people  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  twenty-two  millions  earn  only 
from  six  to  seven  sous  a  day,  and  of  the  twenty-four  millions  of 
proprietors,  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  have  not  always  even  coarse 
bread  to  subsist  on.  It  would  seem  that  neither  the  English  sys- 
tem, which  aims  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  net  income,  nor 
the  French,  which  is  directed  to  the  production  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  gross  produce,  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  in  a  state  of  even  tolerable  independence.  Here 
are  two  opposite  experiments  proceeding  simultaneously  in  two 
countries,  separated  only  hy  a  narrow  channel,  and  the  result  in 
each  has  been  to  produce  a  vast  army  of  proletarians. 

If  we   suppose  then   that   all   the   overgrown  estates  in  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  were  broken  up  and  sold  in  small  parcels,  there 

*P.  Considerant  Deal.  Soc,  v.  1,  p.  152. 
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is  no  absolute  assurance  that  the  conditioa  of  society  would  be  per- 
manently ameliorated.  The  effect  of  the  division  of  property  is  to 
give  a  fi-esh  stimulus  to  the  population.  The  abolitiou  of  the  laws 
of  primogeniture,  and  entail,  would  almost  necessarily  produce 
this  great  change.  Properties  would  be  subdivided  eveiy  generation, 
and  the  British  peasantry  and  operatives  might  be  reduced  to  tho 
same  fare  of  black  bread  as  the  French.  In  applying  these  views 
to  the  United  States,  we  must  again  revert  to  the  circumstance  to 
which  I  before  alluded.  Tho  division  of  the  soil  was  originally, 
lind  continues  to  be,  incomparably  more  eqaal  than  in  any  European 
coimtiy.  This  original  difference  in  the  structure  of  society,  com- 
bined with  the  high  standard  of  comfort,  each  acting  upon  and 
L-ontiibuting  to  fortify  the  other,  may  forever  ward  off  Uie  existence 
of  either  the  French  or  the  English  system.  And  when  we  add  to 
this  the  influence  of  those  political  institutions,  which  grew  up  at  the 
very  foundation  of  their  society,  habits  absolutely  indelible  may  be 
grafted  upon  the  whole  population.  As  the  experiment  stands  alone, 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  the  I'esnlts  may  be  different  from 
what  they  have  been  in  any  other  couutiy. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  some  of  those  general  causes,  which  im- 
pede the  regular  march  of  society,  and  which  raise  or  depress  tho 
condition  of  the  various  classes.  But  there  are  some  circumstances 
of  a  more  hidden  character,  which  act  with  more  or  less  force  upon 
multitudes  of  individuals,  whatever  may  be  the  stmctuie  of  society, 
and  however  wide  the  arena  of  exertion  may  be.  Thus,  iu  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  strictly  correct  to  say,  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  middle  class,  there  are  very 
great  diversities  in  the  condition  of  individuals.  It  is  because  these 
circumstances  are  confined  to  individuals,  and  do  not  characterize 
classes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  unravel  them.  The  history  of  the  in- 
dividual has  never  been  written.  The  character  and  habits  which 
are  common  to  classes,  are  easily  eoized  and  appreciated,  those 
which  belong  to  individuals  are  indefinitely  diversified,  and  we 
search  in  vain  for  a  clue  to  guide  ua  to  some  general  rules. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inc[uire  why,  in  the  gi-eat  majority  of  coun- 
tries, onc-ha)f,  sometimes  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  popula- 
fion,  is  iu  straitened  or  destitufcciroumstances.  But  why  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  field  of  exertion  is  almost  unbounded,  there  are 
the  greatest  diversities  in  the  condition  of  individuals,  is  a  problem 
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for  the  ijif[iiisitive  mind  to  ponder  upon.  The  present  may  be 
termed  the  golden  age  of  the  republic  :  there  is  not  the  least  reason, 
so  far  as  physical  comfort  is  concerned,  that,  as  a  whole,  anything 
better  will  snccead.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
that  the  wish  of  Henry  the  Great  has  been  realized,  "  that  every 
man  had  a  piece  of  meat  to  pat  in  his  Icettle."  Do  the  differences 
I  have  alluded  to  nriso  from  difference  of  capacities  ;  taking  capa- 
cities, in  its  most  detailed  signification  as  denoting  good  undei-stand- 
jng,  acquired  abilily,  shrewdness,  manners,  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  etc. ;  or,  second,  from  a  difference  in  the  affective  faculties, 
or  of  constitution,  health,  temperament;  or,  thin.1,  from  difference 
of  opportunities ;  fourth,  from  difference  of  oi^anization,  disposing 
some  instinctively  to  exertion,  and  inclining  others  to  love  of  plea- 
sure, repose,  and  inaction ;  fifth,  from  so  many  having  little  or 
nothing  to  begin  life,  the  families  to  which  they  belong  being  nn- 
mcrous,  and  leaving  little  to  be  divided  ;  sixth,  or  tiom  receiving 
so  much,  as  to  comipt  their  character,  and  enfeeble  their  exertions. 

To  trace  the  operation  of  these  causes,  not  only  singly,  but  in 
their  complication  with  one  another,  and  with  a  multitudo  of  others 
so  minute,  as  almost  to  elude  scrutiny,  would  be  the  work  of  a  life- 
time. To  trace  their  operation  in  a  society  of  ten,  or  fifteen  thon- 
sand,  would  bo  impossible,  without  a  close  and  minute  knowledge 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  But  how  shall  we  obtain  this 
knowledge  in  a  society  of  millions.  The  human  countenance  and 
manners,  even  in  the  commonest  individuals,  draw  over  the  mind 
and  character  such  a  disguise,  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate  the 
interior.  Persons,  the  most  dissimilar  in  understanding,  in  affective 
faculties,  in  organization,  constitution,  and  health,  frequently  wear 
pretty  much  the  same  face  and  demeanor  ;  and  yet  a  difference  In 
any  one  of  these  respects,  not  merely  in  the  broadest  signification, 
but  a  difference  of  shado  only  may  give  a  direction  to  the  whole 
of  life. 

Is  there  any  way  of  legally  removing  the  great  inequality  of 
property.  Can  those  who  accumulate  wealth  be  considered  as  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  the  just  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  others  ; 
and  if  they  can,  would  those  others  appropriate  these  proceeds  to 
themselves;  or  would  they,  for  want  of  the  industry  and  energy 
which  set  labor  in  motion,  cease  to  be  produced  at  all.  These  are 
iill  inquiries   of  gvo.it  nicety,  as  \vell  as  of  great  moment,  in  dctcr- 
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mining  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor,  and  what  the  form  which  the  institutions  of  society  will  ulti- 
mately assume. 

I  am  very  far  from  regarding  the  straggle  between  capital  and 
labor  aa  of  ill  omen  to  the  future  prosperity  and  well  being  of  a 
country.  It  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  that  the  laborious  classes 
have  risen  in  intelligence  and  importance,  and  that  they,  as  well  as 
capitalists,  are  enabled  to  exercise  some  judgment  as  to  the  standard 
of  comfort  which  befits  them,  It  is  this  very  struggle  which  per- 
mits the  former  to  maintain  something  like  a  tospectablo  and  inde- 
pendent station.  The  man,  distracted  by  poverty,  has  no  time  to 
look  beyond  his  mere  animal  wants  ;  the  man  who  obtains  due 
wages,  feels  his  faculties  unbound.  Ho  can  look  around  him,  and 
gather  up  some  of  the  information  which  is  scattered  about.  He 
feels  new  motives  to  a  regular  and  virtuous  conduct,  and  is  rendered 
an  active  and  useful  citizen,  instead  of  being  a  brute  machine.  If 
this  introduces  a  new  element  into  every  calculation  which  has  for 
its  object  the  determining  the  proper  amount  of  wages  due  to  tho 
laborer,  so  much  the  better.  It  caimot  be  doubted,  that  capitalists 
enjoy  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect,  in  consequence  of  their  su' 
perior  intelligence  :  that  this  intelligence  does  count  for  something, 
and  although  the  relation  between  the  supply  and  the  demand  of 
labor,  is  the  over-ruling  principle,  yet  that  like  all  other  general 
principles,  it  is  capable  of  being  greatly  modified  in  practice.  There 
is  every  reason,  therefore,  why,  if  the  class  of  capitalists  are  raised 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  the  class  of  laborers  should  be  also. 
For  when  we  speak  of  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  wo 
necessarily  intend  something  more  than  the  more  foituitous  or  cus- 
tomary adjustment  of  the  two,  by  causes  independent  of  any 
human  control ;  we  intend  that  the  judgment  is  exercised,  and  that 
active  efi^orts  are  made  use  of  by  both  parties  in  every  contract  of 
service.  To  denounce  the  stmggle  between  capital  and  labor,  there- 
fore, would  be  in  effect  to  lament  over  the  improved  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  But  this  wo  cannot  do  con- 
sistently. If  there  is  any  one  object  which  every  man,  philanthro- 
pist, patriot,  or  statesman,  has  at  heart,  it  is  to  diffuse  education 
as  widely  as  possible,  and  to  lift  the  greatest  number  of  men  possi- 
ble to  the  rank  of  intelligent  beings.  That  there  must  bo  a  limit 
to  our  efforts  is  obvious ;  but  ^vhon  one  compares  the  eoiidllion  of 
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the  lower  classes,  even  in  Enropc,  at  the  present  day,  with  what  it 
was  two  centuries  ago,  it  ia  evident  that  infinitely  more  may  he 
effected  in  this  respect  than  any  human  sagacity  would  have  pie- 
dicted.  That  lahorers  and  operatives  arc  able  to  exorcise  some 
judgment  as  to  tho  amount  of  wages  which  are  justly  their  due, 
that,  in  other  words,  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  is  not 
a  struggle  all  on  one  side,  is  every  way  favorable  both  to  the  pros- 
perity and  the  tranc[uillity  of  the  country.  It  gives  to  the  commu- 
nity a  body  of  more  effective  laborers,  and  tempers  the  misguided 
feelings  which  woul  1  otherwise  talio  possession  of  them,  whenever 
a  season  of  distress  OLCurred  to  interrupt  their  enjoyment,  as  well 
as  that  of  capitalists  The  reflection  which  their  improved  habits 
impart  to  them,  driw  s  them  back,  whenever  they  are  in  danger  of 
running  mtt  evcesses 

It  must  not  be  supposed  because  peO(l  a  p  th  t  th  y 
therefore  rendered  insurgent  and  revolut  y  In  1  t  p 
dace  this  effect  they  must,  as  a  general  rule  be  able  t  nn  t  tl 
disadvantageous  condition  with  the  han  1     f  g  m  nt   a      t 

cause.  Poor  people,  as  a  class,  are  fully  a  mu  1  d  j  d  t  bt 
orderly  as  people  in  a  higher  condition,  P  p  ty  t  any  k  d 
administers  ao  many  provocatives  to  the  pa  n  that  t  ei{ 
to  be  counteracted  by  powerful  motives  of  If  nt  t  A  hun  hi 
condition  and  the  constant  occupation  wh  h  t  nl  n  arj 
ore  apt  to  have  a  subduing  influence  upon  the  temper  and  character. 
It  is  when  government  undertakes  to  make  discriminations  preju- 
dicial to  the  inferior  classes,  that  they  are  most  disposed  to  acts  of 
insubordination.  Doubtless  the  institutions  of  America  are  en- 
vironed with  many  difficulties  ;  and  it  is  in  order  to  lesson  the 
weight  of  these,  that  I  desire  to  see  the  great  body  of  operatives 
raised  as  high  as  practicable  in  the  scale  of  society.  The  contest 
between  capital  and  labor  will  then  not  be  settled  by  bmte  force  on 
the  one  side,  or  by  superior  adroitness  on  the  other  ;  but  will  be 
conducted  with  some  degree  of  judgment  and  caution,  and  will 
terminate,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  in  a  compromise  ad- 
vantageous to  both  parties.  What  are  termed  "strikes"  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  the  United  States.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
well-founded  cause  for  complaint  ;  and  then  workmen  recede  from 
their  demands  and  return  quietly  to  their  occupations.  But  the 
reverse  ia  frequently  tho  case  ;  and  then  each  party  concedes  some- 
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tiling  to  the  pretensions  of  the  other.  A  new  agreement  is  made, 
which,  witkoat  sensibly  impairing  the  productiveness  of  capital, 
adds  something  fo  the  comforts  of  laborers,  and  smoothes  all  those 
difficulties  which  had  for  a  time  suspended  their  accustomed  occu- 
pations. But  capitalists  will  forever  possess  one  advantage  over 
laborers.  They  can  afford  to  lie  idle  for  six  months,  or  even  longer ; 
while  the  last,  having  accumulated  liltle,  are  obliged  to  depend  upon 
their  regular  wages.  And  this  advantage  increases  jnst  in  pro- 
portion as  combinations  among  laboi-ers  become  most  dangerous  ; 
that  is,  in  proportion  as  the  population  becomes  more  dense.  It  is 
fortunate,  therefore,  that  as  society  advances  to  the  period  when  the 
circumstances  of  so  great  a  number  will  be  very  much  straitened, 
there  should  be  some  causes  in  operation  calculated  to  raise  the 
standard  of  both  physical  and  moral  comfort,  and  to  present  the 
only  natural  corrective  which  exists  to  an  absolute  redundancy  of 
the  population. 

I  observe  that  it  is  not  unusual  in  the  United  States  for  work- 
men to  specify  their  grievances  in  writing,  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
published.  This  circumstance  is  no  small  indication  how  much 
that  class  are  elevated  in  the  social  scale.  To  be  able  to  analyze 
our  thoughts,  and  to  frame  reasons  for  our  conduct  in  any  impor- 
tant conjuncture,  is  precisely  that  sort  of  mental  ability  which  it  is 
so  desirable  to  encourage,  tn  order  to  temper  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  by  the  exorcise  of  calm  judgment  and  reflection. 

And  the  practice  of  giving  publicity  to  these  complaints  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  commendation.  It  affoi-ds  very  strong  evidence  that 
those  who  complain  are  themselves  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their 
complaints,  and  that  they  arc  willing  to  put  them  to  the  test  of  an 
open  and  manly  avowal.  Instead  of  those  secret  eombinations, 
which  wore  formerly  so  common,  and  with  regard  to  the  merit  of 
which  no  impartial  person  could  form  any  judgment  whatever; 
workmen  who  set  themselves  up  in  opposition  to  the  exactions  of 
their  employei-s,  feel  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  sustain  their 
conduct  by  a  fair  aad  intelligent  exposition  of  their  ease.  The 
public  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  impartial  spectator  in  affairs  of  this 
kind ;  it  is  not  apt  to  be  moved  by  inflammatory  appeals,  when 
these  appeals,  however  common,  are  made  by  distinct  bodies  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  and  never  comprehend  at  any  one  time  any  con- 
iiidsi-able  class  of  the  population,     1  cannot  refrain  from  copying 
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!  of  thosG  memorials,  wliiuh  expresses  the  justest  ecutiments,  in 
e  of  the  greatest  terseness  and  brevity.  The  joumeymen 
house  carpentei'S  in  one  of  our  cities  made  a  strike  for  tlie  ten-hour 
system,  and  this  is  what  they  say  ia  thoiv  statement:  "We 
are  flesh  and  hlood  ;  we  need  hoavs  of  recreation.  It  is  estimated 
by  political  eeonomists,  that  five  hours  lahor  per  day,  by  each  in- 
dividaal,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  human  race. 
Surely,  then,  we  do  our  share  when  we  labor  ten.  We  have  social 
feelings  which  must  be  gratified.  We  have  minds  which  must  be 
improved.  We  are  lovers  of  oav  country,  and  must  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  study  its  interests,  Shall  we  live  and  die  knowing 
nothing  but  the  rudiments  of  our  trade  ?  Is  knowledge  useless  to 
us,  that  we  shoald  be  debaiTcd  the  means  of  obtaining  it  ?  Would 
we  be  less  adept  as  workmen?  Would  the  trade,  of  whicli  we  are 
members,  be  less  respected  or  useful  ?  Or  would  the  community, 
i)f  which  we  are  members,  suffer  less  because  we  were  enlightened  V 

We  need  not  fear  any  ill  consef[aences  from  the  influence  of  the 
class  of  worldng  men,  when  we  find  them  capable  of  taking  such 
just  and  liberal  views  ;  views  which  denote  that  they  have  a  true 
perception  of  their  own  i-ights,  and  that  they  desire  so  to  use  them 
as  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  common  weal.  We  should 
lather  haii  tins  influence  as  the  symptom  of  aa  exceedingly  sound 
and  healthful  condition  of  society.  It  is  fit  that  the  relations 
which  this  class  bear  to  the  class  of  capitalists,  sliouid  be  adjusted 
by  these  two  parties,  instead  of  by  appeals  to  governmental  regula- 
tion. An  European  community  m.ay  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
last  course.  But  wherever  the  first  is  pursued,  we  may  be  sure  of 
two  things  :  that  the  class  of  working  men  has  risen  greatly  in 
the  scale  ;  and  that  there  is  a  high  probability  the  affairs  of 
society  will  continno  to  be  conducted  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
manner. 

Even  admitting,  therefore,  that  the  inferior  classes  shoald  come 
to  predominate  in  the  United  States,  while  the  present  laws  of  suf- 
frage continue  to  exist,  it  does  not  tlieiefore  follow  that  the  country 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  bedlam.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  things  will  continue  pretty  much  in  the  same 
oven  tenor  which  they  have  hitherto  held.  In  progress  of  time, 
there  will  be  both  a  more  numerous  class  of  rich,  and  a  more  nu- 
merous class  of  puor.    But  the  middle  class  will  forever  ontuumber 
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both  the  others.  The  distributioa  of  the  rural  population,  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  ia  in  any  other  country,  insures  this,  whatever 
may  be  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  to  the  exer- 
tions of  this  class,  that  the  operatives  in  England  are  indebted  for 
tho  amelioration  of  their  condition.  And  it  is  upon  the  permanent 
influence  of  this  class,  that  we  are  entitled  to  fasten  all  our  hopes  of 
the  future  in  America. 

If  we    wore    to   suppose  tho  oper  t  f    th    m       f    t       g 

establishments  to  constitute  a  majonty    f  th     1    t  1 

a   majority  of  the  legislature,  what  1  IJ  th  y  p  h   h 

would  better  their  condition  ?    To  mak       \  i      ecm      b 

tween  tho  capitalists  and  themselve  w  Id  t  tly  hit 
capital,  and  would  render  tho  condit  f    h     last         p    L  bly 

wretched.  If  the  income  of  all  th  h  w  oq  lly  1  vidod 
among  all  who  were  not  rich,  it  would       t  t  t  eek 

support  to  each.     And  admitting  that  th  uld  b       1    g        m 

ber  who  were  incapable  of  forcseein     th  eq  th 

would  bo  a  still  larger  number  who  w  u.d   1     ly  d  th 

The  ignorance  of  tho  ignorant  is  rar  ly      g     t       t    hi     1  th 
to  the  perception  of  the  few  element    j  p        pi  h   h  th 

own  interests  binge.     After  making  e      y  all  w  th     f       f 

those  popular  excesses  to  which  society  wh  t  f  m  t  m  y 
be  cast,  will  forever  be  occasionally  li  1 1     I  t  h  Ip   th    k    g 

that  the  enjoyment  of  political  liberty  by  tl        t  I  nste  d 

of  being  a  hindrance  to  good  govemm     t       11  t        p         t 

it.     Nor  is  there  tho  least  probability  th  t  th  so    1  It 

compose  the  majority  in  the  Amarican  legislatures.  There  are 
certain  laws  of  human  nature,  the  operation  of  which  may  be  cal- 
culated upon  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  those  which  preside 
over  the  physical  world.  Every  man  would  gladly  bo  his  own  law- 
yer and  his  own  physician,  and,  whenever  occasion  required  it, 
show  himself  master  of  every  other  department  of  knowledge.  It 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and  would  administer  mightily 
to  human  vanity  if  such  could  be  the  case.  But  the  impossibility 
of  tho  thing  is  so  manifest,  and  is  so  universally  felt,  that,  although 
all  professions  should  be  laid  open  to  genera!  competition  as  are 
already  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the  great  majority  of  people 
will  apply  to  those  who  have  skill  and  experience,  and  would  consider 
it  the  greatest  misfortune  in  the  world  to  be  cut  off  from  their  ad- 
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vice  and  assistance.  The  same  is  the  ease  witli  matters  of  govern- 
ment. Tlie  most  ignorant  men  may  desire  to  become  legislators  ; 
their  interest  and  ambition  would  seem  to  be  as  much  gratified  in 
this  way  as  by  becoming  tiieir  own  lawyers  and  physicians.  But 
a  desire  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  is  sure  to  be  smothered 
by  aa  overwhelming  sense  of  deficiency,  can  never  have  any  effect. 

It  is  not  merely  as  a  political  privilege  that  the  electoral  fran- 
chise is  so  valuable;  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the  general 
manners  is  inestimable.  It  causes  men  to  respect  and  to  defer  to 
each  other's  opinions.  It  accustoms  those  who  are  invested  with 
any  species  of  influence,  whether  of  a  political  or  a  merely  civil 
character,  to  use  it  equitably  and  prudently  ;  and  it  disposes  those 
who  are  any  ways  subject  to  this  influence,  to  regard  it,  not  as  an 
odions  privilege,  but  as  a  source  of  peculiar  benefit  to  themselves. 
Doubtless  the  very  general  enjoyment  of  the  electoral  franchise 
in  the  United  States,  is  one  reason  why  the  system  pursued  in 
the  management  of  manufacturing  establishments  is  placed  upon 
a  so  much  more  advantageous  footing  than  in  any  other  country. 
By  learning  to  respect  others,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  their 
interests ;  and  this  respect  then  becomes  something  more  than  a 
dead  formality.  Not  merely  are  the  operatives  in  these  establishments 
better  fed  and  clothed,  but  thoy  are  treated  much  more  as  reasonable 
beings.  Their  education  and  religious  instruction  are  considered  as 
having  some  place  in  the  economy  of  these  institutions. 

The  enjoyment  of  political  privileges  by  men  in  the  inferior  walks 
of  life,  is  in  reality  the  only  way  of  effectually  conciliating  the  inte- 
rests of  all  classes.  It  may  be  said,  that  as  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs  ic([uires  skill  and  information  of  a  particular  kind,  it  should 
be  devolved  upon  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  to  acquire 
them;  on  tho  same  principle  as  a  division  is  made  of  all  the  other  pur- 
suits of  society;  that  Inasmuch  as  the  mechanic  and  tho  fanner  do 
not  undertake  to  interfere  with  each  other's  calling,  nor  either  to 
dictate  to  tbe  physician  or  the  lawyer  as  to  the  right  way  of  apply- 
ing their  information  and  exporienco,  there  would  be  the  same  pro- 
priety in  confining  the  whole  business  of  government  to  a  class  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  The  two  things  are  in  truth  very  properly 
compared,  and  it  is  because  they  are  similar  that  the  management 
of  political  affairs  is  not  conferred  upon  a  particolar  order  of  men  ; 
although  the  professions  and  trades  are  exercised  by  those  who  have 
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skill  in  them,  yet  all  who  have  need  of  legal  or  medical  assistance 
are  free  to  choose  their  own  physician  and  lawyer.  If  this  were  not 
the  caa?,  if  a  monopoly  were  estahlislied  in  favor  of  a  few  select 
practitioners,  the  same  skill  would  not  be  exercised  by  tliem,  and  the 
public  would  lose  all  confidence  in  their  ability  and  integrity.  The 
perfect  freedom  of  choice  .which  eveiy  individual  enjoys,  does  not 
prevent  the  various  professions  and  trades  from  being  separated 
from  each  other.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  political  affairs. 
The  right  of  choosing  their  own  ralers  does  not  convert  the  whole 
population  into  lawgivers  or  judges,  nor  interfere  in  any  degree  with 
the  weight  of  such  public  men  as  are  remarkable  for  their  talents 
and  information.  The  division  of  labor  in  America  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  strict  as  it  is  in  any  otlier  country.  The  institutions  may 
fit  a  greater  number  for  political  employments,  but  the  employments 
themselves  am  distinct  from  any  other  pursuits  as  they  can  well  ha 
made.  If  the  citizens  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  voting  for  their 
public  officers ;  if  a  monopoly  of  all  pullic  tmsts  were  created  in 
behalf  of  a  few,  there  would  be  no  effectual  cteck  upon  the  condact 
of  public  men.  They  wotUd  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  and 
instead  of  being  overawed  by  public  opinion  when  their  actions  were 
reprehensible,  they  would  themselves  create  public  opinion,  and 
compel  all  others  to  yield  obedience  to  it. 

The  dark  side  of  the  picture,  as  I  have  termed  it  above,  supposes 
that  the  operatives  and  laborers  may  become  so  numerous  as  to 
control  the  elections,  and  ultimately  to  undermine  the  most 
wholesome  and  the  most  solidly-established  institutions.  The  error 
consists  in  snpposing  that  what  is  possible  is  therefore  probable,  and 
that  whatever  is  probable  may  bo  strictly  reduced  to  practice;  whereas, 
the  probable  is  subject  to  as  determinate  laws  as  the  certain.  We 
do  not  always  will  to  do  what  we  desire,  for  the  motives  to  human 
action  are  derived  from  mthout  as  well  as  from  within  ;  moreover, 
we  find  innnmerable  obstacles  in  the  mere  will  of  other  individuals. 
Anl  altl  gh,  if  wo  are  the  majority,  there  is  a  physical  possibility 
of  1  n\n  their  actions  to  snit  onr  purposes,  yet,  invariably,  in 
pat  a  limit  is  imposed  npon  ourefforts.  The  moral  possibility 
m  1 1  taken  into  the  account,  fully  as  mnoh  as  the  physical ;  and 
alth  u  I  the  laws  which  govern  the  flrat  are  more  undefined,  more 
d  miy  n  than  those  which  govern  tke  last,  yet  the  difficulfies 
h   h        ovtnd  any  novel  and  violent  enterprise  are  not  on  that  ac  - 
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count  lessened,  but  are,  in  the  greater  nnmbor  of  instances,  very 
much  increased.  So  far  as  the  history  of  human  natiu'c  is  handed 
down  to  us,  in  the  history  of  the  various  communities  which  have 
existed,  we  find  that  in  no  one  instance  have  a  majority  of  men 
ever  accomplished  those  things  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  Lave 
desii'ed  to  do;  and  this  is  calculated  to  suggest  the  thought — whether 
moral  hinderances  do  not,  in  fact,  impose  as  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  action  as  physical  ones,  although,  wten  we  view  each  in  the  ab- 
stract, we  say,  of  the  former,  that  they  are  something  which,  can 
invariably  be  overcome,  and  of  the  latter,  that  they  can  never  be. 
What  is  the  reason  that  whole  peoples  have  lived  for  centuries  un- 
der despotic  governments,  although  those  ivho  desire  a  change  con- 
stitute an  immense  majority?  The  change  could  be  easily  effected, 
if  there  were  only  the  determined  and  the  united  will.  Moral  ob- 
stacles, then,  it  would  seem,  are  absolutely  insurmountable  some- 
times, even  when  the  physical  impediments  are  capable  of  being 


There  must  be  some  wise  reason  for  this  constitution  of  our  nature. 
When  we  deal  with  the  actions  of  other  men,  when  we  meddle  with 
the  institutions  which  preside  over  them,  as  weU  as  over  ourselves, 
we  require  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  in  order  to  see  our  way  clearly, 
a  good  deal  in  order  to  carry  us  successfuDy  through,  and  still  more 
in  order  to  inspire  us  with  the  requisite  assurance  and  self  reliance. 
The  want  of  these  presents  as  real  obstacles  to  human  conduct  as 
any  physical  impediments,  and  we  may,  therefore,  cakulato  with 
as  absolute  certainty  upon  part  of  the  actions  of  whole  communities 
as  we  do  upon  the  happeniug  of  physical  events. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  elected  to 
the  American  legislatures  was  composed  of  day  laborers  and  opera- 
tives, and  tliat  the  favorite  scheme  with  these  two  bodies  was  the 
passage  of  an  agrarian  law, — not  one  like  the  Roman,  which  con- 
fined itself  to  na  equal  distribution  of  the  public  domain,  and 
exacted  an  adeqnate  rent  for  it, — ^but  one  which  contemplatcil  an 
equal  division  of  all  the  property,  already  in  the  possession  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  result  of  their  independent  exertions.  These  bodies 
wotdd  no  sooner  have  met  than  the  Bpeotaclo  would  he  one  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  (including,  in  the  term 
mankind,  all  those  who  belong  to  the  class  elected,)  as  to  frustrate, 
in  the  very  beginning,  all  schemes  which  had  been  set  oiifoot.     For 
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what  can  bo  conceived  more  unnatural  than  that  a  considerahle  part 
of  the  population  of  any  civilized  community  ahonld  cut  themselves 
oif  from  all  communication  with  the  educated  and  enlightened,  that 
they  should  refuse  to  listen,  in  any  respect,  to  the  counsel  and  assis- 
tance of  those  whose  superior  opportunities  pointed  them  out  as  in- 
dispensible  guides  in  every  public  emergency,  and  that  they  should  so 
act  for  the  express  purpose  of  committJng  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to 
all  proprietors  of  land  and  personal  property  in  the  country.  I 
venture  to  say,  that  the  exceeding  awkwardness  which  those  legis- 
lative bodies  would  feel,  in  finding  themselves  placed  in  so  unheard 
of  and  so  startling  a  position,  would  strike  with  imp otency  every 
resolution  which  may  have  heen  formed  ;  I  go  further,  and  say  that 
this  single  consideration  proves  that  no  such  bodies  ever  will  or  can 
bo  elected  in  America. 

The  most  plausible  supposition  that  wo  can  make,  is  not  that  the 
day  laborers  and  operatives  should  dect  representatives  from  their 
own  body,  hnt  rather  that  "they  should  choose  from  among  the  other 
classes  persona  who  had  some  pretensions  to  education,  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  general  run  of  public  affairs;  and  who,  having 
little  stake  in  the  public  weal,  should  be  every  way  inclined  to  fan 
the  embers  of  public  discontent,  in  order  to  gain  a  name  in  the 
world.  In  the  first  instance,  we  introduce  into  the  legislative  halls 
members  who  would  feel  thomsolves  absolutely  powerless  at  the  out- 
set, in  the  discussion  or  concoction  of  any  measures  whatever.  In 
the  second  we  introducfi  persons  there,  whose  advantages  of  one  kind 
or  other  place  them  in  near  communication  with  the  enlightened 
and  influential  But  thosp  men  s  iLtions  will  he  governed  by  some 
fixed  laws,  ilify  onl}  difter  tiom  other  men,  in  being  very  dis- 
contented: and  djsu)ntent  an  I  envy  we  know,  often  drive  men  to 
do  many  things  which  they  feel  to  be  wrong.  This  fooling,  the 
consciousness  that  they  stand  in  a  false  position  to  society,  cannot 
be  shaken  off,  it  will  introduce  an  element  of  discord  into  all  their 
actions.  In  order  to  act  with  vigor  and  promptitude,  they  wiU  be 
obliged  to  make  efforts  to  conciliate  public  opinion.  They  either 
fall  to  the  ground  on  every  encounter  with  members  who  are  supe- 
rior in  moral  and  intellectual  accompli shments,  or  they  seek  to  win 
both  sides  by  pursuing  a  middle  course. 

The  third  and  the  most  rational  supposition  we  can  make,  is,  that 
the  class  to  which  I  have  alluded,  although  never  so  numerous  as 
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to  elect  anything  like  a  majority  of  the  members,  will  always  have 
Bufficicnt  influence  to  cause  their  interests  to  he  represented,  that 
they  will  even  sometimes  send  members  who  will  entertain  the  same 
n]tra  view  as  themselves.  If  they  did  not,  it  would  be  to  he  feared 
that  ultra  views  on  the  other  side  would  take  possession  of  society. 
No  harm,  hut  on  the  contrary,  very  great  henefit,  will  be  the  con- 
sequence. There  are  many  problems  in  the  social  oi^anization  which 
remain  to  be  settled,  and  which  can  only  be  settled  by  the  mutual 
and  earnest  co-operation  of  all  classes.  But  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment invariably  jeopardizes  every  tiling;  it  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  reaction,  and  after  an  interval  more  or  leas  considerable,  men 
are  compelled  to  begin  anew,  to  set  out  with  reflection  and  a  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  all  others.  If  any  one  should  still  insist, 
that  these  considerations  are  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
«vils  of  universal  suffrage  will  not  he  averted,  I  have  no  objection, 
but  rather  prefer  that  this  apprehension  should  constantly  press 
upon  the  mind  of  every  one.  It  is,  as  I  have  often  repeated,  a 
most  wholesome  provision  of  our  nature,  that  our  apprehension  of 
the  mischief  which  may  ensue  from  our  own  conduct,  should  have 
a  perpetual  influence  upon  us.  The  feeling  in  great  part  supplies 
the  place  of  reflection,  where  thi  d  fi  t  My  desire  is  never 
to  pursue  the  analyaia  to  the  utm  tJntf  fa  of  impairing  the 
strength  of  that  feeling  ;  or  to  sp  ak  m  c  o  ctly,  I  am  denied 
the  abOity  to  do  so,  because  it  woul  1  n  rfe  e  th  an  essential  part 
of  the  machinery  of  society. 

Professional  men  constitute  anoth  1  on  of  the  classes  of  so- 
cieiy.  The  influence  they  exert  is  immense;  nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  a  well-balanced  society,  unless  they  were  a  constituent  part 
of  the  population.  The  intellectual  men  of  a  country  are  the  hinges 
upon  which  society  turns ;  and  the  members  of  the  three  learned 
professions  necessarily  compose  a  very  large  pait  of  the  class  of  in- 
tellectual men. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  some  degree  of  knowledge  and 
education  is  absolutely  necessary  to  even  the  physical  well  being  of 
society.  If  such  were  not  the  case,  it  is  doubtful  whether  men 
would  ever  have  made  any  advances  in  intellectual  improvement 
worth  naming.  The  three  professions  grow  immediately  out  of 
wants  which  are  common  to  all  mankind  ;  and  as  they  render  study, 
information,  and  mental  discipline  essential  to  tliose  who  practice 
37 
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them  reputably  and  successfully,  ttey  serve  both  to  diffuse  and  to 
perpetuate  knowledge.  But  these  professions  are  either  directly  or 
iadirectly  conuected  with  all  other  departments  of  science;  and  this 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  genera!  system  of  education,  and  creates  ft 
fourth  profession  :  the  teacher  whether  in  schools,  academies,  or 
universities.  It  is  a  fine  provision,  therefore,  in  tho  constitution  of 
Boeiety,  that  our  physicial  wants  and  the  passions  which  grow  out 
of  them,  render  necessary  the  employment  of  our  higher  facnlties ; 
and  that  the  more  those  wants  and  passions  increase  in  strength 
and  become  dangerous  to  the  state,  the  more  certain  is  the 
tendency  and  the  encouragement  to  knowledge.  Without  know- 
ledge, or  at  any  rate,  without  the  influence  which  knowledge  im- 
parts, men  would  be  condemned  to  a  condition  very  little  above 
that  of  the  brutes ;  and  with  power  infinitely  greater  than  that  of 
the  bnites,  to  injure  and  torment  each  other.  As  the  individual 
who  exercises  all  his  faculties  ha,s  the  best  balanced  mind,  so  a  so- 
ciety in  which  education  is  widely  diffused,  and  knowledge  is  per- 
mitted to  have  its  rightful  authority,  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  the  best 
balanced  community. 

The  influence  which  professional  men  are  capable  of  exerting 
npon  the  rest  of  the  population,  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  distributed  through  the  state.  There 
is  the  greatest  difference  imaginable  in  this  respect,  between  the  legal 
profession  in  the  United  States  and  Gi^eat  Britain.  In  the  former, 
lawyers  are  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  while  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  gi«ater  part  congregate  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  I 
do  not  now  apeak  of  attorneys,  but  of  barristers,  the  correlative  of 
which  in  America  is  the  term  lawyers.  Attorneys  in  Great  Britain, 
practice  a  trade,  rather  than  a  profession,  and  a  trade  so  mischievous 
in  many  respects,  that  it  is  not  surprising  the  abolition  of  the  order 
should  have  entered  into  the  plan  of  the  commissioners  who  were 
appointed  under  tho  act  for  the  reformation  of  the  law.  The  offices 
of  attorney  and  barrister,  are  for  the  most  part  performed  by  tho 
samo  persons  in  the  United  States.  Where  this  is  not  the  ease — 
where  the  business  is  of  such  an  amount,  as  to  render  necessary  a  di- 
vision of  labor,  a  partnership  is  formed,  one  member  of  which  de- 
votes himself  to  the  duties  of  an  attorney,  and  the  other  to  those  of 
barrister  and  counsellor.  The  existence  of  a  partnership,  however, 
is  no  evidence  that  the  duties  aro  separated  ;  for  the  instances  are 
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nnich  more  common,  where  both  the  members  practice  equally,  in 
the  different  walks  of  the  profession.  There  is  at  any  rate  no  such 
class  known  as  the  corps  of  attorneys.  The  lawyer  is  re.sponsihie 
for  all  the  business  which  he  transacts,  or  is  connected  with ;  there 
is  no  race  of  johhers  behind  his  back,  whose  conduct  is  withdrawn 
from  his  supervision,  and  almost  veiled  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
m.unity. 

The  very  equal  distribution  of  lawyers  among  the  population,  is 
a  remarkable  feature  of  the  social  organization  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  attended  with  the  most  salutary  consequences.  Something 
similar  to  it  may  be  observed  in  France,  where  the  system  of  local 
courts  is  now  established  ;  but  the  difference  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  in  this  respect  is  as  great  as  between  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  intellectual  influence  which  professional  men  exercise  is  two- 
fold. They  apply  much  learning  and  sagacity  to  the  subjects  with 
which  they  are  particularly  conversant ;  and  this  insures  the  existence 
at  all  times  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  in  the  community. 
The  lawyer  assists  in  protecting  our  property  and  personal  rights 
from  invasion,  the  physician  preserves  our  health,  and  the  clergy- 
man teaches  and  unfolds  those  truths,  without  which,  all  other  truths 
would  be  impotent  and  valueless.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
tasks,  the  best-endowed  minds  in  each  profession  are  obliged  to 
bring  a  very  considerable  body  of  scientiiic  information  to  bear 
upon  the  practical  interests  of  men.  This  gives  to  that  informalion 
a  tangible  character,  and  introdnees  even  unprofessional  men  to  a 
very  tolerable  acquaintan  th  t  Th  clergyman  and  the  lawyer 
appear  before  the  public  in  th  d  h  g  f  their  professions.  The 
practice  of  the  physician  in  ly    f  a  private  character,  being 

confined  to  his  office,  or  to  th  k  hamber,  which  is  doubtless 
one  reason  why  there  is  1  g  n  al  a  q  aintanee  with  the  science 
of  medicine,  than  with  e  th  I  o  \  inity:  although  it  is  not 
more  abstruse  than  the  two  last,  and  although  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  have  so  great  a  desire  to  pry  into  its  secrets.  But  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  one  branch  of  knowledge,  is  an  easy  introduction  to 
a  fund  of  general  information  on  other  subjects.  Tlie  intelligent 
clergyman,  lawyer  and  physician,  will  not  bo  satisfied  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  respective  callings  ;  they  will  each  strive  to  go 
beyond,  in  order  to  render  themselves  both  more  useful  and  more 
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respectable.  Hence,  professional  men  are  apt,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
be  the  best  informed  class  in  tbe  community. 

Nowit  is  obvious  that  the  location  of  lawyers  in  the  "United  States, 
the  fact  that  they  are  distributed  through  the  whole  population, 
instead  of  being  congregated  at  one  spot,  gives  them  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  spreading  not  only  the  benefits  of  their  profession,  but 
in  diii'using  the  information  which  tney  bavo  acquired ;  and  it  is 
productive  of  equal  advantage  to  ail  other  men,  by  exposing  them 
to  an  influence  which,  however  impeifect,  must  necessarily  count 
for  something  in  raising  the  general  standard  of  improvement. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  different  degree  of  influence  which  is  ex- 
erted by  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  when  one  considers  that  their  location  in  the 
former  is  not  a  consequence  merely  of  the  confederate  form  of 
government,  which  would  very  naturally  assemble  a  certain  num- 
ber within  each  of  the  states.  But  their  dispersion  within  these  as  is 
wide  as  it  can  well  be  conceived  to  be.  Lawyers  are  established  at 
every  county  town  or  seat  of  justice,  frequently  in  several  towns  in 
the  same  county  ;  and  as  the  counties  are  reduced  greatly  below  the 
size  of  English  counties,  they  are  much  more  extensively  distributed 
than  would  be  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  if  English  barristers  were 
addicted  to  the  same  custom.  In  the  United  States  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  meet  with  lawyers  in  towns  of  three  or  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  are  as  profoundly  conversant  with  their  profession, 
and  whose  intellectual  endowments  are  to  the  full  as  high  in  every 
respect  as  can  be  found  among  the  leading  men  of  the  same  profes 
sion  in  cities  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  the  miJtipIied  advantages  which  spring  from  this 
arrangement  of  society.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
are  present  from  time  to  time  at  the  debates  which  take  piaco  in  the 
halls  of  justice  ;  nor  are  the  persons  who  make  a  figure  in  these  re- 
moved to  a  great  distance  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  so  as  to  im- 
press other  men  with  a  notion  that  there  is  something  so  mysterious 
and  beyond  thcii  faCTdties  to  comprehend  in  the  learaed  profession 
of  the  law,  that  they  may  not  aspire  to  educate  their  sons  to  the 
same  pursuit. 

But  lawyers  exercise  a  political  a^  well  as  an  intellectual  influence 
upon  society.  The  acquaintance  which  they  have  with  the  laws  of 
their  country  is  necessarily  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class  ;  and 
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this  points  tliom  out  at  among  the  fittest  persons  to  be  elected  to 
the  legislative  body.  But  this  affords  an  additional  I'eason  why 
they  should  be  distributed  as  equally  as  possible  among  the  rest  of 
the  population.  By  mixing  much  with  all  other  classes,  they 
aequire  a  knowledge  of  their  habits,  an  insight  into  their  interestB, 
and  a  degree  of  tact  in  both,  which  could  he  gained  in  no  other  way. 
I  am  not  at  all  inaeasible  to  the  coimfer  inflnenee  which  is  exerted 
wpon  their  character.  Much  of  this  is  undoubtedly  mischievous  ; 
but,  in  the  aggregate,  the  influence  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
EOeiety. 

Where  lawyers  are  congregated  together  at  the  capital  city, 
they  soon  acquire  the  "esprit  du  corps,"  which  either  unfits 
them  for  political  pursuits  ;  or,  if  thoj'  do  take  part  in  them,  dis- 
poses them  to  be  arbitrary  in  their  conduct,  and  to  deal  with  public 
opinion  as  if  it  were  governed  by  the  rigid  roles  of  their  profession. 
British  lawyers  when  elected  to  pailiament  have  almost  always  dis- 
appointed public  estimation.  Brougham  is  the  only  remarkable  ex- 
ception to  the  contrary  of  which  I  aia  aware.  Even  Erskino  and 
Jeffrey  appeared  to  be  out  of  their  element  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, though  it  is  clear  that  they  were  equaled  by  a  very  few  of  those 
who  were  conspicuous  for  their  talents  or  influence.  The  reverse  is 
the  case  in  the  United  State?  ;  eminent  lawyers  have  always  been 
among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  congress.  Such  men 
display  no  lack  of  ability  from  their  first  entrance  into  the  legisla- 
ture. This  only  can  be  accounted  for  from  some  difference  in  their 
previous  training ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  difference  but  this  : 
that  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  society  necessarily  forces  upon 
them  a  very  general  acquaintance  with  the  political  history  and 
interests  of  their  country  ;  and  that  the  discipline  which  their 
minds  have  received  from  the  abstract  science  of  the  law  acting 
upon  the  body  of  information  thus  acquired,  renders  their  views 
both  raoro  comprehensive  and  more  practical  than  those  of  most 

I  have  mentioned  the  majority  and  minority  in  enumerating  the 
different  classes  of  sooiety.  But  these  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
community  not  only  comprehend  all  inferior  divisions,  but  serve  to 
regulate  their  conduct,  and  to  bring  the  actions  of  all  into  some  sort 
of  general  agreement. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


Thb  Fi'ench  "  charte  "  differs  from  tho  American  couatitiition, 
fully  as  mnicli  in  the  source  from  which  its  authority  is  derived  as 
in  the  character  of  tlie  government  which  it  undertakes  to  estahlish. 
It  waa  not  the  act  of  a  popular  convention.  An  assembly  of  that 
kiad  has  never  been  witnessed,  except  in  America.  And  yet  the 
popular  will  in  France  did  manifest  itself  so  far  as  to  obtain  some 
decided  advantages  on  the  side  of  liberty.  Magna  charta  was 
wrestal  from  the  English  kings  by  the  barons  alono.  The  chamber 
of  deputies,  which  assisted  in  procuring  the  French  "  charte,"  was 
elected  by  eighty-seven  thousand  citiEens.  The  provisions,  there- 
fore which  are  intended  to  gtiard  tlie  rights  of  the  subject  ore  alto- 
gether more  compi-ehensivo  and  systematic  in  the  last.  The  char- 
acter of  a  political  constitution  wUl  then  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
elevation  which  the  popular  mind  has  attained.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  English  commonalty  had  acquired 
little  or  no  weight ;  in  France,  at  the  present  day,  the  "  tioi*s  etat" 
compose  a  body  whose  opinions  and  interests  every  French  states- 
man is  compelled  to  consult ;  and,  in  America,  the  middle  class 
has  swallowed  up  all  other  distinctions  in  the  state.  Tlio  constitu- 
tions of  each  of  these  thi'ce  countries,  at  these  various  epochs,  par- 
take exactly  of  the  character  of  society  in  each.  In  England, 
civilization  had  made  feeble  advances  among  any  class  at  the  datfi 
of  the  great  chaiter ;  in  France,  in  1830,  it  had  made  veiy  consid- 
erable progress  ;  in  the  United  States,  it  is  more  widely  diffused 
than  in  any  other  country. 

A  constitution  of  government  which  has  been  extorted  from  a 
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prince  i^  nn  impc  ti  it  ev  nt  in  the  history  of  a  nation.  It  indi- 
cates thit  \eiv  onnileralle  changes  are  taking  place,  or  have 
already  taken  place  '\nd  it  smooths  the  way  for  more  important 
alterations  in  futuro  If  power  has  a  tendeacy  l«  increase,  so  also 
has  liberty  and  if  the  last  cin  succeed  in  advancing  to  a  certain 
point  it  i-i  almost  sine  of  making  further  conquests.  Thus  a  char- 
ter of  pru lieges  coa^titutev  a  vantage  gi'Ound  npon  which  to  stand 
in  defense  of  regular  government.  It  may  he  the  work  of  a  week, 
or  a  dis  1  ut  lato  that  short  interval  an  immense  mass  of  experi- 
ence an  \  wisdom  maybe  irowded.  As  such  an  inslniment  will 
possess  an  openl}  lec  ^niael  anthority,  itwUlbe  resolutely  appealed 
to  by  the  oppressed  It  has  1  een  wrested  from  the  monarch  of 
right,  anJ  19  therefore  entitH  to  greater  respect  than  the  power 
which  it  has  disihced 

Public  opinion  m  Englanl  had  acquired  so  much  authority  in 
1688  that  the  revoluti  n  was  a  bloodless  one.  In  France,  in  1830, 
the  popular  will  hii  leen  so  much  strengthened  by  the  deliberate 
and  repeated  concessions  made  to  liberty,  that  it  cost  little  more 
effort  than  in  England  to  effect  a  revolution.  A  constitution,  there- 
fore, however  impeifett  it  may  be  as  to  the  source  from  which  it 
emanates,  or  the  provisions  it  contains,  is  a  gi«at  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  government.  It  shows  that  public  opinion  Las  acquired 
some  appreciable  weight,  and  that  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
an  important  element  in  the  constitution  of  society.  The  way  is 
prepared  for  the  acquisition  of  liberty  on  a  still  wider  scale, — the 
public  mind  begins  to  be  trained  after  a  new  fashion, — the  thoughts 
of  men  are  occupied  quite  as  much  with  the  interesting  subject  of 
their  own  rights  as  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and  nobility. 
Thus,  although  the  English  nation  made  a  very  feeble  beginning, 
yet  as  they  begun  early,  they  have  run  ahead  of  every  other  Euro- 
pean state. 

An  unwritten,  or  partially  written,  constitution,  like  the  English, 
may  have  this  advantage.  If  the  community  is  not  prepared  for 
the  thorough  introduction  of  free  institutions,  and  is  yet  capable  by 
single  efforts,  at  dtSeient  inteiTals,  to  make  considerable  approaches 
in  that  direction,  the  form  of  government  may  be  made  ultimately 
to  reach  a  higher  standard,  and  to  acquire  gieatev  consistency,  if  foi 
a  time  a  wise  and  prudent  forbearance  is  obsei-ved  as  to  some  things. 
To  set  forth  "in  extenso"  the  maxims  of  liberty,  when  popular 
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opinion  was  weak,  would  be  to  endanger  the  whole  uadertaking.  It 
is  because  liberty  and  power  have  bo  seldoni  been  brought  into  di- 
rect conflict  in  G^reat  Britain,  that  the  foimer  has  silently  acquired 
BO  mnch  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  form  of  governnient  which  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  man- 
ners, may  be  a  powerful  instrument  in  molding  society,  and  lifting 
the  people  toa  higher  condition.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is 
afforded  in  America,  where  the  introduction  of  the  most  enlightened 
institutions  and  laws  into  the  western  states,  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage,  keeps  the  minds  of  men  in  one  track,  and  trains  the  whole 
population  to  the  same  habits  and  manners  as  prevail  among  the 
oldest  members  of  the  confederacy.  It  is  the  most  striking  instance 
I  am  aware  of,  of  the  immense  control  which  the  political  institu- 
tions may  be  made  to  have  npon  the  social  organization. 

France,  like  these  new  states,  eomnienced  the  fabric  of  a  constitu- 
tion amid  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  after  a  struggle 
the  most  trying  and  momentous  which  any  nation  has  nndei^one. 
It  was  not  a  time  for  sudden  and  irregular  leaps.  That  day  had 
passed  by,  the  period  had  arrived,  when  in  order  to  hind  together 
the  confused  elements  of  society,  an  entire  system  of  government 
must  he  adopted.  The  sufferings  endured  by  the  whole  population 
during  the  revolution,  were  a  necessary  preparative  to  this  end. 
Adversity,  when  it  is  not  pushed  to  the  extent  of  benumbing  the 
mind,  has  a  wonderful  ^ect  in  collecting  and  balancing  it,  and  the 
griefs  and  distresses  which  men  of  alt  classes  had  endured,  brought 
about  that  degree  of  reflection  which  was  necessary  to  the  esfablish- 
mcnt  of  regular  government.  As  the  states  general  had  been  abol- 
ished nearly  two  centuries  before,  there  had  been  no  opportunity  for 
public  opinion  gradually  to  moid  the  institutions  into  a  conformity 
with  the  altered  strncture  of  society.  For  a  legislative  body  not 
only  performs  the  office  of  making  laws,  it  fulfills  another  ofBce  of 
equal  importance  ;  it  opens  a  communication  between  the  govern- 
ment and  society  at  large,  maintains  an  exact  equilibrium  between 
the  manners  and  the  institutions,  andcarries  both  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  could  possibly  he  the  case  otherwise.  The  throne  and  nobility 
in  France  had  domineered  so  long,  and  had  acquiredeuch  formidable 
strength,  that  there  was  no  way  of  proving  that  they  might  he  con- 
trolled, but  by  first  breaking  them  in  pieces.     On  the  opening  of 
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the  states  general  in  1789,  powers  the  most  diaeordaat  wore,  for  the 
first  time,  placed  side  by  side  of  each  other,  without  any  fixed  po- 
Bition  in  the  state,  and  therefore  withont  any  distiact  recognition  of 
their  authority,  on  the  part  of  society.  The  "tiers  6tat"  hadgath- 
ered  strength  and  risen  into  influence,  before  any  one  was  aware  of 
its  existence ;  so  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  startled  fiom  a  dream, 
when  the  Abbe  Sieyos  with  a  single  dash  of  the  pen  proclaimed  that 
a  new  power  had  risen  up  in  the  state.  This  mixture  of  heteroge- 
neous elements,  this  encounter  of  so  many  hostile  interests  and  pre- 
tensions, necessarily  led  to  a  bitter  conflict :  for  where  all  was  unde- 
fined, what  individual,  or  class,  could  have  inSuence  sufficient  to 
impose  just  and  precise  limitations  upon  the  rights  of  all.  No 
party  could  do  it,  for  parties  neither  understood  themselves,  nor 
each  other.  They  were  placed  in  collision,  by  a  train  of  unforeseen 
and  uncontrollable  events,  and  some  ei^ually  imperious  law  of  ne- 
cessity must  deliver  them  from  their  situation.  This  collision  was 
indispensable  in  order  to  inspire  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  rights, 
and  wisdom  eufficient  to  moderate  their  lofty  pretensions. '  The 
struggle  which  took  place,  disclosed  clearly  the  existence  of  a  great 
middle  class  in  France,  and  proved  that  this  class  must  sooner  or 
later,  become  a  co-ordinate  power  in  the  state.  The  consulate  and 
the  empire  succeeded  an  anarchy  of  many  years,  as  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  and  the  arbitrary  government  of  Charles  II,  succeeded 
to  the  English  civil  wars.  The  absolute  rule  which  was  imposed 
in  both  instances,  only  suspended  for  a  while  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
The  military  triumphs  of  Bonaparte,  and  Cromwell,  and  even  the 
careless  gaiety  of  Charles's  court,  relieved  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
tormenting  anxieties  which  had  harrassed  them,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
epecies  of  good  feeling,  before  there  was  any  union  of  interests. 
This  second  stage  of  the  revolution  in  France,  contribiitnd  to  balance 
the  understandings  of  men ;  for  it  not  only  showed  them  the  peril 
of  both  extremes  into  which  they  had  run,  but  it  closed  a  period  of 
considerable  duration,  and  one  eminently  fraught  with  matter  of  re- 
flection for  all  classes.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  deplorable  excesses 
into  which  France  had  fallen,  and  the  opposite  calamity  of  absolute 
government,  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  regulated 
liberty,  whenever  the  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

In  1799,  the  Abb^  Sieyes  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  constitution  ;  but 
it  failed,  because  it  was  neither  accommodated  to  the  old  nor  to  the 
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new  order  of  tilings.  A  grand  elector  as  chief  magistrate,  without 
any  adm 'ni strati ve  functions  ;  alegislativehoiiy  without  the  power 
of  debate  ;  a  conservative  jury,  or  censorial  body,  sovereign  and  ir- 
removable, but  endowed  with  authority  to  depose  oil  other  officers, 
were  things  entirely  new  in  the  history  of  society.  The  value  of  the 
experiment  consisted  in  its  proving  the  worthlessness  of  mere  theory, 
and  in  disposing  the  minds  of  men  to  fall  back  upon  some  simpler 
and  more  practicable  scheme  of  government. 

Two  apparently  opposite  conditions  are  required  in  a  political 
constitution,  that  it  should  give  stability  to  the  institutions,  and 
yet  render  those  institutions  susceptible  of  further  improvement. 
No  government  can  be  permanently  secured  against  assault  from 
without,  unless  it  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  regular  and 
gentle  influence  of  public  opinion.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conciliate 
the  two  ends  I  have  pointed  out  sihlc  goverumcut  atfcr  ill  must 
rest  upon  opinion  of  some  sort  ir  othei  and  tlie  widti  its  influence, 
the  more  enlightened  it  becomes,  the  neaitr  is  the  ipnioach  nhit-h 
it  malces  to  what  we  denominate  public,  opinion  and  tho  gieiter 
the  strength  which  is  imparted  to  the  mstitutioiiB  The  tendency 
to  improvement,  is  as  much  a  principle  of  our  nature  as  is  the 
attachment  to  law  aad  order;  ani  the  existence  of  a  wi^>e  frame  of 
government,  like  any  other  enh^'btened  body  of  ideas,  suggests  new 
hints  and  causes  any  imperfection  to  be  ei«ily  detected  and  reme 
died  J£  most  constitutions  hive  filled  m  gnini;  '.tibihty  to  the 
go^emment  it  is  bi, cause  they  ha\e  contamel  so  little  provision  ftr 
giving  activity  to  the  pimcij-le  of  im];io\ement  Tliat  of  Oieat 
Britain  notwithstanding  its  impiifectly  constituted  house  of  com- 
mons has  j.eim!ttoi  veiy  gieat  fteedom  of  opinion  and  has  conse- 
quently contiibuted  mightily  to  elevate  the  geneixl  standard  of 
intelligence  The  extension  of  the  electoral  fiandii^e  therefore,  in 
1832,  ^as  effetted  without  occafiiomng  any  shock  to  old  ideas,  and 
with  infinite  advantage  to  the  just  luthoiitj  of  government.  The 
wisc-t  plan  is  alvi  aj  s  to  pi  ice  the  lU'ititutions  somew  hat  in  advance 
of  society  jet  this  i*-  a  plin  ftom  which  Euiupein  statesmen 
geneially  recoil  as  one  fraught  with  tiouble  and  insecurity  to  the 
community.  The  general  population  must  not  only  attain  a  certain 
degree  of  intelligence ;  it  must  acquire  a  certain  rank,  a  positive 
authority  in  the  state,  before  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  accord  any 
priviliges  to  it.     Yet  there  is  no  truth  more  important  and  more 
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olivions  at  the  present  day,  than  that  the  political  institutions  aro 
among  the  chief  instruments  at  our  commanc!,  for  raising  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  the  manners.  To  place  goverament  upon  a  liheral 
foundation,  to  give  to  the  great  majoiity  of  adults  some  stake  in 
the  hedge,  is  one  way  of  impelling  men.  to  rise  above  tlieir  mere 
animal  wants,  and  of  connecting  them  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in 
name,  with  the  general  weal.  And  if  the  ciJtivation  of  the  popular 
mind  is  a  thing  of  so  much  consequence,  what  can  be  better 
calculated  to  promote  it,  than  a  system  of  institutions  which  act 
as  a  peipetual  discipline,  and  set  every  one  a  thinking,  because  their 
knowledge  and  their  interests  are  then  so  closely  connected  ?  The 
free  institutions  of  the  United  States,  so  far  from  being  based  upon 
a  general  system  of  education,  preceded  it  liy  half  a  century  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states,  Those  institutions,  for  a  long  time, 
atoned  for  the  want  of  a  system  of  popular  instruction.  The  plan 
of  education  is  not  now  as  complete  in  some  of  those  states,  as  it 
is  in  several  of  the  European  monarchies.  The  idea  seems  first 
to  have  been  suggested  to  the  American  mind,  that  youth  is  not 
the  only  season  for  learning ;  that  the  whole  of  life  is  a  school,  and 
that  the  infoi-mation  which  men  acquire,  the  subjects  of  thought 
with  which  they  become  conversant  after  they  have  attained  to 
manhood,  are  a  more  severe  exercise  to  the  mind,  than  all  that  has 
been  previously  learned. 

There  is  no  maxim,  therefore,  more  unsound  and  mischievous, 
than  that  which  teaches  that  the  institutions  of  a  country  can  never 
rise  higher  than  tlie  manners.  If  this  maxim  had  been  acted 
upon  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  inhabitants  of  both  would 
be  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in,  in  the  firet  century.  Itoman 
civilization  and  Roman  institutions  were  planted  in  both  countries, 
when  the  people  were  in  a  half-savage  state,  and  gave  the  first  start 
to  Britons  and  Saxons,  to  Gauls  and  to  Franks. 

In  every  civilized  country,  alai"ge  proportion  of  the  laws  is  in  ad- 
vance of  the  condition  of  the  great  hulk  of  the  population.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  body  of  civil  law,  the  code  which  r^ates  piivate 
rights  ;  nor  can  it  well  he  otherwise  ;  for  although  this  species  of 
laws  originates  with  those  who  tako  the  lead  in  public  affairs,  it  is 
difficult,  as  a  general  mle  to  adapt  them  to  that  class  only.  For 
instance,  those  rales  which  determine  the  title  and  tiansference  of 
estates,  have  an  indiscriminate  application  to  men  who  have  small. 
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as  well  as  to  those  wlio  have  large  properties.  But  when  we  como 
to  the  system  of  political  law,  the  case  may  he  widely  different. 
The  reasons  for  holding  to  an  eqaality  of  political  rights  may  he 
equally  Btrong,  hut  they  are  not  near  so  apparent  as  those  which 
lead  to  an  equality  of  private  rights.  Government,  in  most  com- 
munities, is  regarded  as  sometliing  totally  distinct  and  apart  from 
Rociety ;  it  is  viewed  as  the  guardian,  not  as  the  representative,  of 
the  citizens.  Hence  a  rigorous  control  is  exercised  over  political 
rights,  at  the  very  time  that  the  moat  just  civil  regulations  are  in 
force. 

The  accident  of  hirth  gives  to  one  man  the  exchsivo  right  to 
govern.  The  same  circumstance  determines  the  constitution  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  ;  and  the  dectoral  franchise,  and  the  qual- 
ifications for  office  are  then  easily  disposed  of,  by  a  power  which 
is  deemed  to  he  beyond  the  interference  or  comprehension  of  the 
people.  Thus  those  institutions  which  are  capable  of  exercising  the 
most  powerful  and  durable  influence  upon  society,  are  frequently 
found  to  be  the  least  enlightened.  Very  much  the  same  code  of 
civil  law  which  was  framed  under  the  Itoman  emperors  exists  in 
the  democratic  republic  of  Louisiana.  Such  a  code  might  well  he 
administered  under  a  form  of  government  purely  monarchical,  for 
the  prince  cares  little  about  the  equality  of  men  among  themselves, 
provided  he  is  lifted  immeasurably  above  them  all.  But  in  Louisiana, 
as  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  free  institations,  as  well  as  an  enlightened 
code  of  juris  prudence,  were  introduced  at  an  early  day,  and  the 
efibct  is  seen  in  the  thorough  diffusion  of  civilization  and  the  high 
standard  of  popular  intelligence.  The  political  laws,  then,  act 
more  thoroughly  upon  the  social  oi^nization  than  does  a  mere  body 
of  civil  regulations,  and  the  reasons  are  stronger  why  they  should 
always  be  considerably  in  advance  of  th    p  pula     n 

The  French  constitution  of  1799  ann  h  1  t  d  th  I  authority 

and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  an  1  y  t  f a  1  d  to  create  a 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  It  1  f  an  hise  was  not 
employed  to  elect  any  of  the  public  ofB  b  t  mjly  to  create 
a  body  from  which  the  government  n  gl  t  1  t  a  d  very  soon 
after  this  grotesque  form  of  a  constitution  was  proclaimed,  even 
that  privilege  was  taken  away. 

If  public  opinion  in  some  of  the  European  states  should  continue 
to  gain  strength,  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  half  centui-y,  it  is  not 
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at  all  improbable  tliat  tlie  office  of  king  will  finally  give  way,  and  be 
i  by  systems  of  government  whicli  will  he  both  wiser  and 
se  they  will  enlist  the  support  of  a  so  ranch  larger 
portion  of  the  population.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  day  may 
come,  and  that  it  may  not  he  very  distant,  when  the  snperior  classes 
will  feel  it  to  he  their  interest  to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  most  fundamental  plans  of  reform.  Every  concession, 
which  those  classes  have  hitherto  made  has  been  for  the  sake  of 
securing  peace  and  tranquillity  to  themselves ;  and  this  is  a  feeling 
which  increases  in  strength  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  popular 
intelligence.  The  king  gets  tired  of  wearing  the  crown,  when  he 
must  either  consent  to  he  a  mere  automaton,  or  to  he  stretched  upon 
a  bed  of  thorns.  The  nobility  become  wearied  with  a  perjietual 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  privileges  which  have  no  longer  any 
root  in  the  iateresta  or  affections  of  the  people.  The  expression  of 
an  eminent  English  statesman,  recently,  "we  must  work  up  our 
institutions  after  a  more  democratic  model,"  if  uttered  in  the  house 
of  commons  a  century  ago,  would  have  been  as  startling  as  the 
invocation  of  the  "tiers  fitat"  hy  the  Abhi  Sieyea.  Nevertheless, 
the  sentiment,  like  many  others  which  are  never  uttered  ahove  a 
whisper  by  Englishmen,  is  full  of  meaning  at  the  present  day,  and 
speaks,  in  a  way  not  to  he  mistaken,  to  the  personal  interests  as 
well  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  higher  ranks. 

Prance  has  now  a  house  of  commons,  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  chiefly  upon  the  influence  which  will  be  exercised  by  it, 
that  we  jnust  rely  for  any  great  advance  in  popular  intelligence  and 
liberty.  As  soon  as  government  makes  any  even  tolerable  provision 
for  giving  expression  to  the  popular  will,  all  the  ai'tificial  institu- 
tions begin  to  he  in  danger.  Two  forces  are  then  in  existence,  one 
of  which  is  constantly  tending  to  the  acquisition  of  more  authority, 
while  the  other  is  as  constantly  declining  in  both  power  and  influ- 
ence. 

The  European  governments  will  undoubtedly  experience  immense 
difficulties  in  reconstmcting  society,  and  in  consecLuence  of  not  pos- 
sessing one  advantage  which  America  has.  Tliey  are  mostly  con- 
solidated states.  The  state  governments  of  the  United  States  per- 
form this  admirable  office  ;  they  serve,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
as  breakwaters  against  the  authority  of  the  central  government,  mor- 
seling  the  whole  power  which  is  wielded  by  the  community  intc 
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smaller  fragments,  and  thus  contribnting  essentially  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  solidity  of  free  institutions.  In  one  respect,  the  condition 
of  France  is  better  than  most  of  the  European  communities,  although 
incomparably  inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States.  She  has  a  reg- 
ular system  of  depaitmental  administration,  in  which  the  people 
participate  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  by  which  they  have  been 
disciplined  to  some  knowledge  of  self-government.  The  notion  of 
a  confederate  government,  which  was  perpetually  revolving  in  the 
minds  of  French  statesmen  during  the  early  part  of  the  revolution, 
shows  tho  value  which  was  set  upoa  this  species  of  govemmeat,  as 
auxiliary  to  the  introduction  of  fi'ee  institutions;  but  how  to  make 
the  leap,  any  more  than  how  to  make  the  leap  from  two  hundred 
thousand  to  six  millions  of  ejectors,  is  the  gi-eat,  the  tormenting 
problem.  The  people  may,  in  a  general  sense,  be  ever  so  well  pre- 
pared for  representative  government,  that  is,  they  may  be  educated 
and  informed,  but  if  the  entire  authority  of  the  state  is  wielded  by 
a  single  government,  no  matter  whether  it  be  republican  in  form, 
the  institutions  will  stand  upon  an  insecure  foundation. 

The  tenitorial  division  of  France  created  at  one  period  immense 
obstacles  to  the  formation  of  regular  government.  The  feudal  prin- 
cipalities which  existed  during  the  middle  ages,  were  the  source  of 
constant  disorders,  and  their  extinction  and  reunion  with  the  crown, 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  municipal  jurisdictions  of  departments,  arron- 
dissements,  and  communes,  which  have  superseded  them,  are  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  They  effect  a  distribution  of  power,  and  yet  do 
not  disturb  the  action  of  the  central  government.  This  organization 
of  the  power  of  the  state,  has  then  a  shade  of  resemblance  to  the 
division  of  America  into  states,  counties,  and  townships.  Each 
department  has  an  executive  officer,  or  governor,  termed  the  "  pre- 
fect," and  he  is  assisted  by  a  council,  composed  of  from  three  to  five 
members,  who  transact  the  details  of  business.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  general  council  of  the  department,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  members.  But  the  powers  of  this  mimic  legislature  are  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  state  legislatures 
of  America.  It  has  this  advantage  over  the  other  council :  that  it 
is  an  elected  body,  and  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  its  president 
and  secretary ;  whereas,  the  council  of  the  pi-efect,  as  weO  as  tho 
prefect  himself,  ore  appointed  by  the  king. 
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The  arrondissemGnts,  which  are  about  the  size  of  an  American 
county,  are  also  presided  hj  an  administrative  officer.  Attached  to 
each  is  a  council,  with  powers  resemlJing  those  of  county  eommia- 
sioneis  in  the  Ameiican  states.  And  as  the  general  council  of  the 
department  legislates  concerning  those  interests  which  are  common 
to  the  arrondissements  compreod  i- th  n  t  the  anond  sement, 
besides  disposing  of  its  own  lo  al  bus  e  s  a  per  ntends  the  general 
interests  of  the  cantons  and  com  nu  es 

The  government  of  communes  it,  not  conhnel  a  n  G-reit 
Britain,  to  city  corporatioi  s  b  t  e  ttnledo  r  tl  o  a,l  as  wdl 
as  the  to^vn  population.  Th  s  is  a  tne  irr-ingement  ei  !  com 
mnne  is  a  nucJous  of  civilization,  a  school  m  nhch  is  m  the 
American  townships,  the  people  are  graduallj  initiated  inio  the 
practice  of  self-government.  And  this  salutaiy  mtlu  ae  thui  ex 
tended  equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  state  m  y  become 
an  important  means  of  elevating  the  country  ■xs  well  as  the  town 
population.  France  has  the"  skeleton  of  liee  institutions  ind  it 
remains  for  time  to  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  communi 
cat*  an  animating  soul  to  this  skeleton.  Th(.  ofli  eis  of  tl  i,  com 
munes,  the  mayor,  and  council  wore  never  propeily  tp  al  m",  a 
popular  body  until  recently.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI, 
government  usurped  the  power  of  appointing  them.  Up  to  1771 
they  were  elected  ;  bat  the  election  was  not  placed  upon  the  same 
liberal  footing  as  at  present.  The  number  of  persons  who  now  ex- 
exercise  the  electoral  franchise  is  not  as  large  as  in  the  incorporated 
towns  of  the  United  States,  but  it  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of 
national  electors  in  France,  and  is  larger  than  that  of  any  electoral 
body  out  of  America.  For,  by  a  "comte  rendu,"  made  by  the 
minister  of  tbe  interior  in  1839,  it  appears  that  two  millions  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  one  hnndred  ami  thirty-one  persons 
voted  at  the  communal  elections ;  that  is,  more  than  fourteen  times 
as  many  as  the  national  electors. 

Great  Britain  contains  no  local  jurisdictions  at  all  resembline 
those  of  the  French  departments,  arrondissements,  and  communes. 
The  islands  of  Jei-sey,  Guernsey,  and  Man,  with  their  separate  par- 
liaments a  e  too  n  ons  derablo  and  too  much  detached  from  the 
body  of  the    omn    n  ly  to  fonn  exceptions  to  the  romaifc. 

A  syst  m  of  !  e  go  emments,  as  I  have  had  occasion  repeat- 
edly to  r         Iv      lieth      the  government  is  a  consolidated  or  coa- 
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federate  one  i  inJis[  en  able  f o  the  thorough  and  orderly  manage- 
mei  t  of  the  local  inteiests  That  no  inconvenience  is  felt  for  the 
want  of  them  is  no  proof  of  their  inutility.  Mantind  have  a  won- 
derful luctility  in  alaptmg  themselves  to  cireum stances.  If  a 
Frenchmm  hai  been  aski,d  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  whether 
any  ineon^enien  e  was  expeiienccl  for  want  of  a  national  legisla- 
ture or  of  a  regular  system  of  courts,  he  doubtless  would  have 
answerel  no  thit  o\eiything  was  m  thehands  of  the  grand  mo- 
narch, who  was  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  moat  weighty  and 
the  most  minute  interests  of  society.  The  French  departments  are 
abont  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  ;  they  are  eighty-six 
in  number,  a  territorial  division  which  seems  to  have  existed  at  & 
very  early  period.  For,  in  the  ninth  century.  Franco  had  eighty- 
six  districts.  Similar  institutions  have  existed  at  one  time  or 
another  in  every  state  ;  but  they  have  not  answered  the  same  end  in 
all  countries.  In  some  they  have  been  made  completely  subservient 
to  the  centralization  of  power,  while  in  others  they  enjoy  a  sort  of 
independent  authority  and  contribute  to  distribute  power.  If  the 
departments  were  fewer  and  their  privileges  more  extensive,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  arrondissementa  and  communes  were  retained 
as  a  part  of  the  system,  a  plan  of  local  administration  would  be 
introduced,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  advantageous.  The  very 
general  taste  which  prevails  in  England  for  a  country  life,  the  resi- 
dence of  so  large  a  number  of  intelligent  and  influential  proprietors 
upon  their  estates  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  compen- 
sates in  a  small  degree  for  the  absence  of  local  governments.  But 
the  effect  is  incomplete  so  long  as  the  institutions  contain  no  pro- 
vision for  training  the  popular  mind  to  habits  of  self  government. 

The  French  revolution,  which  thrPitened  to  destioy  everything, 
terminated  in  reforming  everything  No  man  as'.aredly  would 
have  made  such  a  revolution  with  the  uncert  iin  chance  of  procuring 
a  better  state  of  things.  But  the  laws  which  rule  over  human 
affairs  are  frequently  placed  beyond  the  reach  or  even  comprehen- 
sion of  individuals,  and  when  lawgivers  and  statesmen  cease  to 
govern  wisely  and  benelicently,  a  superior  power  interposes,  and 
overrides  all  the  plans  and  enterprises  of  the  enlightened  as  well  as 
the  ignorant. 

Among  the  great  benefits  which  the  revolution  has  conferred  upon 
France,  we  may  enumerate  the  following  ;  It  has  caused  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  feudal  services  and  feudal  tribunals,  as  well  as  the  anti- 
quated system  of  corporate  bodies.  It  has  elevated  the  condition 
of  the  communeB,  and  other  municipal  bodies.  It  haa  given  birth 
to  a  representative  assembly,  reorganized  the  judicial  system,  abol- 
ished the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  ;  diminished  the  per- 
sonal authority  of  the  king,  separated  the  regal  from  the  executive 
authority,  diifuaed  education,  established  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
suppressed  entails  and  primogeniture,  introduced  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases,  and  caused  such  trials  to  be  conducted  in  public.  It 
has  armed  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  with  ten-fold  authority, 
augmented  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  middle  class,  given  rise 
to  a  better  oi^aniaation  of  the  departmental  authorities,  compelled 
the  abolition  of  tlie  conscription,  and  gradually  inclined  the  minds 
of  men  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  peace.  It  has  been,  the  means  of 
introducing  a  system  of  order  and  accountability,  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances,  rendered  the  debates  of  the  peers  and  depu- 
ties public,  abolished  the  hereditary  quality  of  the  peerage,  provided 
a  regular  and  legal  mode  of  punishing  all  public  officers,  supplanted 
the  uncouth  and  heterogeneous  laws  and  castoma  which  existed  in 
the  provinces,  by  an  uniform  and  enlightened  code  of  jmisprudence. 
It  has,  consequently,  given  rise  to  habits  of  reflection,  and  imparted 
to  all  classes  a  more  independent  tone  of  thinking  and  speaking  ; 
and  for  the  first  time,  introduced  a  written  constitution  into  an 
European  community. 

These  constitute  material  and  radical  changes  in  the  framework 
of  society ;  and  yet,  it  seems  as  if  nothing  were  done,  so  much 
remains  to  he  accomplished.  A  nation  in  this  respect,  is  like  an 
individual.  Every  step  in  advance,  which  the  latter  makes,  enlai^s 
the  circle  of  his  horizon,  and  the  progress  which  a  people  have 
made  in  reforming  its  condition,  unfolds  new  wants,  and  makes  all 
deficiencies  more  striking  and  palpable.  But  the  more  unsatisfied 
it  is  with  the  position  it  has  already  attained,  the  greater  the  hope 
for  the  future.  When  M,  Guizot,  one  of  the  finest  minds  France 
has  produced,  made  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  following 
declaration,  certainly  the  most  remarkable  which  has  yet  fallen  from 
any  Europcaa  statesman,  that  "ii  was  impossible  not  to  recognize 
in  American  society,  and  by  consequence  in  its  influence,  principles 
of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  regard  for  the  well  being  of  man,  which 
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have  been  wantiDg  in  the  greater  part  of  the  comnmnities  which 
have  heen  great  and  powerful  in  the  world,"  he  pronounced  a  sen- 
timent which  has  relation  to  America,  hut  which  was  listened  to 
with  profound  emotion  in  Prance,  and  over  all  Europe.  That  a 
statesman  high  in  authority  in  a  monarchical  government,  should 
give  ntterance  to  such  an  opinion,  is  a  sure  indication  that  the 
human  mind  is  not  standing  still  in  the  old  world  ;  it  reveals  to  us, 
that  thoughts  are  perpetually  crossing  the  minds  of  the  moat  eleva- 
ted men  in  that  quarter,  which  look  to  something  not  merely  as 
better,  but  as  practicable.  The  course  of  events,  with  its  irresisti- 
ble current,  is  bearing  forward  all  opinions,  and  conquering  minds 
which  seemed  least  disposed  to  submit  to  its  iniluence.  In  former 
times,  it  was  no  part  of  the  business  of  an  European  statesman  to 
concern  himself  with  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  society. 
Their  interests  seemed  to  lead  in  a  totally  different  direction.  The 
ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ren- 
dered the  influence  of  public  men  more  conspicuous,  and  they  felt 
no  desire  to  part  with  an  advantage  which  was  so  cheaply  and  so 
easily  secured.  Lord  Brougham,  when  in  the  English  house  of 
commons,  was  the  first  European  statesman  who  devoted  himself 
systematically  and  earnestly  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Burke  prided  himself  chiefly  for  his  exertions 
on  East  India  affairs ;  but  Loid  Brougham,  with  a  mind  equally 
comprehensive,  will  go  down  to  posterity  ^vith  "  the  plan  for  the 
education  of  England  "  m  his  hand. 

The  superioi  ■lOcial  organization  of  the  British  community  above 
that  of  Prance  has  been  'sometimes  ascribed  to  an  inherent  differ- 
ence of  character  But  what  is  meant  by  an  original  difference  of 
character  ?  It  11  easy  to  understand  its  meaning  when  the  compari- 
son is  between  two  races,  between  the  white  and  the  Ethiopian,  or 
the  white  and  the  mongolian.  But  when  the  race  is  the  same,  there 
must  be  some  other  ivay  of  accounting  for  the  difference.  The 
minds  of  men  are  formed  to  so  great  an  extent  by  outward  circum- 
stances, that  the  greatest  diversities  of  character  may  very  well  grow 
up  among  the  same  race.  Some  nations,  like  some  individuals,  are 
not  masters  of  those  circumstances  at  as  early  a  period  as  others. 
ButasBoonas  they  are,  many  hidden  qualities  begin  to  develop  them- 
selves. Emigrants  from  among  the  peasantry  and  artizans  of  con- 
tinental Europe  are  contimially  arriving  in  the  United  States.     They 
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have  none  of  the  (quickness  and  ductility  of  mind  which  belong  to  the 
American  character.  But  their  descendants,  after  a  few  generations, 
cannot  he  distingiiished  from  the  original  population.  They 
are  trained  in  a  new  school,  and  are  suhjeoted  to  the  influence  of  a 
new  set  of  moral  causes.  The  descendents  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
in  Hew  York,  of  the  Swedes  and  Fins  in  Delaware,  of  the  English 
and  French  in  South  Carolina,  are  all  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of 
people,  about  equally  distinguished  for  sagacity,  industry,  and 
intelligence  ; — a  memorable  fact,  and  which  should  teach  all  Euro- 
pean statesmen  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  elevating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  is  "  to  work  up  their  institutions  after  a  more 
democratic  model." 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  the  establishment  of  the  i-epresentativo 
assembly,  the  creation  of  even  two  hundred  thousand  electors,  and 
the  abolition  of  a  hereditary  nobility,  are  immense  achievements  for 
civil  liberty  in  France.  The  foundation  is  at  any  rate  laid,  upon 
■which  to  build  all  sorts  of  liberal  institutions.  A  very  considerable 
share  of  the  political  power  is  now  deposited  with  the  middle  class; 
and  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  this  class,  in  spite  of  the  subdivision 
of  the  soil,  will  increase  and  acquire  still  greater  importance.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Prance  that  any  i-egular  scheme  of 
government,  any  scheme  which  combines  liberty  and  power  in 
something  like  due  proportion,  has  been  established ;  thereby  affoi-d- 
ing  unequivocal  evidence  that  gi'eat  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
the  structure  of  society  since  the  revolution. 

In  all  human  probability  the  electoral  franchise  will  be  further 
extended  ;  for  although  two  hundred  thousand  electors  are  a  great 
boon  to  a  countiy  which  but  the  other  day  was  a  military  despot- 
ism, yet  this  number  is  grossly  disproportioned  to  the  substantial 
population.  No  one  is  entitled  to  vote  unless  ho  pays  a  tax  of  thi'ee 
hundred  francs.  If  the  qualification  were  lowered  and  the  electors 
raised  to  a  million,  thei'e  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  "Prance  would 
be  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Europe."  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  for  the  first  time  find  her 
true  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  GJreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  a  population  of  less  by  sis  millions,  have  as  many  as 
eight  hundred  thousand  electors.  France  commenced  with  fifty 
thousand.  Tiie  number  was  enlarged  to  one  hundred  thousand, 
then  to  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty  thousand,  and  finally  to  the  present 
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amount.  Esperience  lifiK  shown  that  the  surest  guarantee  of  public 
order  is  to  be  found  in  the  co  operation  and  influence  of  the  substan- 
tial population  ;  and  that  the  moment  a  government  divorces  itself 
from  all  care  for  the  inteiests  of  the  people,  it  legalizes  within  ita 
own  bosom  a  power  which  will  allow  it  no  nsst. 

The  plan  of  indirect  fiuffrage,  or  of  choosing  by  a  body  inter- 
mediate between  the  primary  electors  and  the  candidate  for  office, 
has  been  repeatedly  tried  in  France,  but  was  finally  abandoned  in 
1817.  The  principal  ohjeetion  to  it  is  that  it  reduces  the  number 
of  the  last  electors  to  so  inconsiderable  a  number  as  to  render  them 
a  close  body,  instead  of  a  popular  assemblage.  Hence  they  were 
denominated  "electoral  colleges,"  an  appellation  which  grates 
harshly  upon  an  American  ear.  An  electoral  body  chosen  directly 
by  the  people  may  be  fit  enough  to  make  a  single  appointment, — 
for  public  opinion  will  then  be  sure  to  influence  the  determination 
of  the  body  ;  but  an  electoral  college  removed  by  one  or  more  gra- 
dations from  the  people,  invariably  degenerates  into  a  mere  clique, 
or  school  of  intrigue.  The  effect  is  to  annul  the  control  of  the 
popular  will,  and  to  render  the  chamber  of  representatives  as  irre- 
sponsible as  the  electors. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  plan  was,  that  the  colleges 
were  chosen  for  life,  that  tlie  king  nominated  an  officer  to  preside 
over  them,  and  that  their  proceedings  were  conducted  in  secret. 
Vain  effort  to  reconcile  the  worn-out  idea  of  a  by-gone  age  with 
the  institutions  which  belong  to  an  improving  society.  There  is 
hilt  one  way,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  curing  the  dissensions  of 
a  civilized  state,  and  communicating  order,  regularity  and  strength 
to  the  government,  and  that  is  by  giving  to  the  people  a  direct  and 
palpable  interest  in  their  institutions. 

Frame  with  two  hundred  thousand  electors,  has  made  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  constitutional  government  than  when  the  pri- 
mary electors  amounted  to  two  or  three  millions,  but  the  actual 
choice  was  made  by  a  few  close  bodies,  collected  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  All  sorts  of  contrivances  have  been  fallen  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  endowing  government  with  a  cei-tain  amount  of 
strength,  and  of  conciliating,  at  the  same  time,  the  popular  will. 
Bnt  statesmen  every  where  will  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  very  simple  plan  of  founding  government  plainly  and  directly 
upon  the  interests  of  the  people. 
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In  the  Itomaa  commonwealth  the  plan  of  arranging  men  into 
classes,  according  to  their  various  professions  and  trades,  was  at  one 
tjmo  industriously  pursued.  The  comitia  of  the  centuries,  the  then 
legislative  body,  was  organized  in  this  manner.  But  to  marshal 
the  various  orders  of  men  into  distinct  classes,  and  yet  to  make 
euro  that  one  or  two  of  these  classes  should  decide  the  vote,  was  the 
very  way  to  prevent  a  reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  all.  This 
assembly  was,  acoordingly,  superseded  by  anotlier  legislative  body, 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  in  which  the  members  voted  "  per  capita." 
This  is  the  true  way  of  preventing  classes  from  beii^  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  of  giving  unity  and  vigor  to  the  public 
will.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  America  than  to  find  individuals 
of  the  same  class  or  occupation  enrolled  in  different  parties.  Our 
opinions,  when  they  are  free  to  express  themselves,  do  not  depend 
opon  the  callings  we  pursue,  hut  are  modified  by  numberless  other 
causes.  But  the  moment  we  draw  men  up  in  classes,  and  make 
this  arrangement  a  fixed  political  institution  in  the  state,  we  dimin- 
ish the  chance  of  uniting  the  interests  of  all.  The  "  esprit  du 
corps  "  starts  up,  and  disposes  the  members  of  different  classes  to 
look  upon  eaeh  other  with  a  hostile  eye.  The  Roman  and  the 
French  cwmmonwealtlis  were  never  so  prosperous  as  after  all  cir- 
cumlocution in  the  mode  of  voting  was  abolished. 

The  constitution  of  France,  in  its  general  outlines,  is  modeled 
after  the  British.  The  chief  points  of  difference  are — that  in  France 
(by  the  law  of  1831,  now  incorporated  into  the  "eharte,"  as 
provided  for  by  its  sixty-eighth  section),  peers  can  only  be  created 
for  life,  and  no  endowment  of  property  can  be  bestowed  upon  them. 
There  is  also,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  no  ecclesias- 
tical establishment.  Religion  may  be  said  to  be  established  by  law, 
but  no  one  sect  has  a  preference.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations 
are  equally  provided  for  by  the  government.  The  life  tenure  of  the 
peerage,  however,  throws  that  body  into  a  greater  dependence  upon 
the  king  than  is  compatible  with  constitution aJ  monarchy.  The 
anly  remedy  short  of  the  abolition  of  the  oider,  is  to  cause  those 
members  who  sit  in  the  house  of  lords  to  be  elected  by  the  general 
body  of  nobility,  instead  of  being  placed  there  by  the  king.  There 
is  much  more  reason  for  adopting  this  plan  in  France  than  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  The  French  nobility  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
amounting  to  several  thousands,  while  the  nobility  of  Scotland  and 
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Irelanl  ire  i  lery  small  bodj  eith  Moreoiei  tlit  institution 
would  inoie  C[Uietly  and  gradually  gne  uay  to  a  different  and  better 
organization  of  the  upper  house  The  tenure  for  life  is  one  step 
toward  this  end  But  without  the  inteimednte  pn,paration  I 
have  indicated  the  transition  from  a  pn\  ileged  body  to  a  senatorial 
assembly  would  be  more  abiapt  ind  Molent  than  wonld  be 
desirable 

It  has  been  supposed  th'^t  the  mmute  division  of  the  soil  in 
Prance,  was  unfavorable  to  the  formation  of  a  middle  class.  That 
such  a  class  does  exist  however,  is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  hundred  thousand  persons,  the  least  wealthy  of  whom  can 
aftord  to  pay  a  ta\  of  three  hundred  francs.  These  two  hundred 
thousand  peisom  with  their  families,  will  give  nearly  a  million  of 
mdiTidoik  There  are  not  many  countries  in  Europe,  where  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  population  is  placed  in  more  independent  eir- 
cnmstances  Something  more,  besides  primogeniture  and  entails, 
is  requisite  to  prevent  tlie  creation  of  small  properties.  In  Italy, 
where  the  eldeit  son  succeeds  to  the  estate,  the  division  of  the  soil 
IS  earned  further  than  in  France,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  lai^  a 
numbei  of  proprietors  in  the  former,  can  afford  to  lease  their  land 
e^en  upon  the  metayer  system  of  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time 
live  comf  jrtablj  upon  their  proportion  of  the  produce.  The  num- 
ber of  idlp  peisons  is  larger  in  Italy  than  in  Finance.  The  j'ounger 
sons  are  disinherited,  feel  little  or  no  incentive  to  exertion,  and  live 
as  they  can,  upon  the  pittance  doled  out  to  them  by  the  eldest 
brother.  Land  in  Italy,  and  a  great  part  of  France,  can  bear  to  be 
divided  into  smaller  estates,  than  in  northern  and  central  Europe, 
because  the  productions  of  the  soil  are  monopoly  ones,  and  there- 
fore give  monopoly  prices.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  primogeniture  and  entails  in  France,  hy  placing  men  more 
on  an  equality,  has  driven  them  to  greater  self-exertion.  Lai^ 
properties  give  rise  to  a  larger  surplus,  but  for  the  same  reason, 
they  create  a  host  of  laborers,  both  in  the  town  and  country.  If 
there  is  no  class  in  France  so  rich  as  the  country  gentlemen  of 
England,  there  is  none  so  poor  as  the  manufacturing  population  of 
the  latter  country.  The  views  with  regard  to  both  countries,  have 
been  doubtless  exa^;erated.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil  in  France 
is  not  so  general  as  is  represented,  nor  are  large  propertios 
in  England   so  universal    as,    is   sometimes    supposed.      A  larga 
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proportion  of  the  land  wkicli  belonged  to  the  French  "  noblesse," 
before  the  revolution,  has  got  hack  into  their  hands,  and  very 
extensive  farms  are  common,  throiighont  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  majority  of  the  French  population  live  in 
the  countvy,  the  majority  of  the  English  inhabit  the  towns.  Ilie 
employments  of  the  people,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  which 
they  derive  fiora  these  employments  may,  after  all,  be  as  much 
divided  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  The  location  only  of  the 
poorer  class  in  each  may  he  different.  In  Franco,  this  class  will  be 
found  principally  in  the  country  ;  in  England,  it  is  congregated  in 
the  towns. 

tip  to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  it  was  the  king  and  nobility 
who  were  set  over  against  each  other,  for  the  pui-pose  of  maintain- 
ing the  equilibrium  of  the  government.  Now,  it  is  the  "  tiers  6tat " 
and  the  king.  The  middle  class  have  figured  greatly  in  all  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  oeciirred  since  the  reign  of  blood.  It  was 
that  class  which  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  closing  the  period  of 
anarchy.  It  was  the  same  class  which  ruled  during  the  memorable 
three  days  of  1830,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  constitutional 
■  monarchy.  The  "charte"  of  Louis  XVIII,  was  an  act  of  mere 
grace ;  that  of  the  present  king  was  fairly  extorted  by  public  opin- 
ion. Indeed,  when  one  considers  that  alt  the  revolutions  in  Europe, 
in  Gfcrmany,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  France,  have  been  accomplished 
chieflj  by  that  class  it  is  evident  that  ery  important  changes 
have  t  k  n  place  n  the  tr  cture  of  soc  ety  that  there  is,  in  other 
words  a  e  y  gener  1  tenlency  to  va  d  lojo  t  ng  some  part  of 
the  ae  ve  po  e  of  soc  e  y  m  a  en  ely  ne  quarter.  When 
this  stite  of  th  n^,  has  la  ted  I  ng  en  ugh  to  exert  a  positive 
influen'e  upo  the  manne-^  and  to  pe  ale  all  public  men  that 
in  order  to  go  em  sec  -ely  as  veil  a  v  selv  t  is  not  enough  to 
defer  m  some  smaD  leg  ee  to  p  H  c  Of  in  on  b  t  that  it  is  necessary 
to  enl  t  its  1  t  e  c  operat  on  n  the  adm  n  st  ation  of  the  govern- 
ment, th  dfticultes  which  hav  h  therto  obst  ucted  the  progiess 
of  enl  ghtened  n  t  tut  ont  w  11  be  n  a  f a  r  vay  of  being  over- 
come. Fo  adm  tt  ng  that  t  sho  Id  never  be  possible  to  carrj- 
out  the  jlan  of  the  An  e  an  go  e  nmen  n  t  full  extent,  so  as 
to  make  tl  j  hi  w  11  n  ts  genu  ne  „  iication,  the  moving 
spring  of  eo  e  nment  yet  n  j  eaka!  1  a  I  antage  will  be  procured 
to  all     d        of  n   n    1)     0     u  t    ^  to  t}     middle  class  a  po- 
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litical  weight,  corresponding  with  the  rank  iihich  it  has  attained  in 
society.  The  unbalanced  governments  stand  in  need  of  some  such 
snpport,  of  some  mediatorial  power,  which,  standing  between  the 
two  extremes,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes,  shall  control  tho 
excesses  of  the  last,  and  make  it  the  interest  of  the  first  to  bo  just 
to  all  parts  of  society. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


GOVEllNMBBT    I 


If  by  a  balanced  constitution  wo  intend  ono  in  wHch  tho  princi- 
pal checks  to  power  reside  within  the  government,  the  American 
government  is  not  a  balanced  one.  The  materials  are  happily  want- 
ing, with  which  to  construct  a  political  system  of  that  character. 
There  is  no  order  of  nobility,  no  hereditary  prince,  no  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  Those  are  necessary  elements  in  the  composition  of 
what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  a  balanced  government.  There  is 
no  commonalty  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  population.  The 
people  are  not  divided  into  active  and  passive  citizens  :  the  electoral 
franchise  is  enjoyed  by  all,  and  the  government  is  thoroughly  elec- 
tive in  all  its  branches.  The  political  institutions,  though  destined 
to  perform  different  functions,  have  one  character,  and  conspire  to 
one  common  end.  As  thoy  are  not  tho  accidental  growth  of  cir- 
cumstances, but  have  been  formed  with  design,  the  power  which 
created  them  continues  afterward  to  uphold  them,  and  to  rcgulato 
their  movements.  So  that  the  American  government,  although  not 
a  balanced  one  in  the  European  acceptation  of  the  teiTti,  is  so  in  & 
still  higher  sense.  None  of  the  departments  possess  a  self-existing 
authority,  none  exercise  an  independent  will  of  their  own :  for  they 
arc  all  controlled  by  a  great  outward  force  which  resides  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Political  checks  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  which  exist  in  the  society, 
but  are  exterior  to  the  government,  and  those  which  ai-e  inserted  in 
the  governmem,  and  which  for  the  most  part,  compose  that  organ- 
ized body  which  we  denominate  the  political  system.  The  first  is 
of  two  kinds :  it  may  consist  either  in  tliat  omnipresent  control 
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which  the  jmhlic  leason,  or  public  opinion  exercises,  or  in  the  more 
delicate  auJ  complicated  control  which  several  governments,  united 
together  in  a  common  league,  exert  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the 
central  authority.  The  second  class  of  checks  is  also  two  fold ;  they 
are  either  such  as  exist  hy  virtue  of  a  self-derived  and  independent 
authority,  possessed  by  some,  or  all,  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  such  as  are  created  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  community. 
The  two  classes  may  he  characterized,  the  first  as  perfect,  and  the 
second  as  imperfect  checks ;  the  reason  of  which  will  readily  appear. 
The  first  represents  the  moral  force  of  an  entire  community,  the 
second  represents  the  isolated  strength  of  the  bodies  themselves.  If 
the  last  do  more  than  this,  it  is  because  in  the  societies  where  they 
exist  the  first  species  of  checks  acts  with  more  or  less  force.  This 
is  a  distinction  of  the  utmost  importance:  the  not  making  it,  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  error  and  confusion.]  For  instance,  if  on 
surveying  the  structure  of  the  English  government,  in  which  two  of 
the  departments  exist,  hy  a  self-derived  authority,  we  were  to  assert, 
that  the  happy  balance  of  the  constitution  was  attributable  to  that 
circumstance,  we  should  commit  a  fatal  mistake.  The  balance  of 
the  constitution,  the  adjustment  of  the  various  departments  to  each 
other,  is  in  spite  of,  not  in  consequence  of,  the  self-existing 
authority,  which  those  departments  possess.  Tliepuhlic  will,  or  pub- 
lic opinion,  is  more  potent  and  more  pervading,  than  in  any  other 
government,  ancient  or  modern,  except  the  United  States.  That 
this  affords  the  explanation,  is  obvious,  as  I  have  observed  in  pre- 
ceding chapters:  for  until  public  opinion  had  grown  to  be  a  great 
power  in  the  state,  England  was  no  better,  and  often  not  as  well 
governed  as  many  of  the  continental  states  at  the  present  day.  And 
the  adjustment  of  the  political  departments,  in  other  words,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  constitution  has  kept  pace  exactly  with  the  growth  of 
that  public  opinion. 

I  have  considered  the  second  class  of  checks  as  of  two  kinds  ; 
those  which  possess  an  authority  independent  of  the  community, 
and  those  which  are  created  by  the  community.  An  hereditary 
monarch  and  hereditary  nobility  are  examples  of  the  first,  and  tlie 
various  departments  of  political  power  in  a  representative  govern- 
ment, of  the  second.  I  have  characterized  both  as  chocks  of  an 
imperfect  kind,  but  for  different  reasons.  The  first  act  from  an 
impulsp  within ;  if  they  borrow  any  authority  from  abroad,  it  is 
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acciJenta!,  aad  is  no  part  of  their  original  constitution.  The  secoiid, 
being  created  by  the  community,  do,  on  that  very  account,  possess, 
and  possess  designedly,  a  still  larger  share  of  this  borrowed  authori- 
ty. It  is  only  because  it  is  borrowed,  that  is,  derived  from  the 
power  which  creates  the  first  class  of  checlts,  that  it  is  not  of  so  high 
a  character  as  these ;  it  is  the  same  in  kind,  b  t      f  d  g 

The  question,  which  is  the  best  of  these  subo  i  n  t  h  k  m  j  b 
viewed  in  two  lights.     Each  may  be  best  und         -t  d  t 

that  is,  best  relatively.  But  to  the  quest  wh  h  th  best 
absolutely,  that  is,  of  two  societies,  each  of  i  h   h  p  th     y 

tern  of  interior  checks,  appropriate  to  it;  wh   h      11  I     I    t  g 
erned?  the  answer  must  be  the  last.     In  oth  1     th     t  t       f 

continental  Europe,  from  Naples  and  Portug  1  t    th    B  It      h 
not  been  as  well  governed  as  the  United  Stat        A  i   1th      h  we 
shonld  endeavor  to  escape  from  this  way  of  ng  th    q      t    n 

by  saying  that  those  states  have  a  very  i    pe  f    t  1      ^ 

zation,  and  that  the  social  is  theparent  of  th  p  It     1     g  t    n 

yet  this  would  be  reasoning  in  a  circle,  and         t   1    f      t    f    t  f y 
the  position  that  I  have  taken.     The  checl     wh    h         t        th 
governments  are  comparatively  feeble,  bee  th  h       t 

causes  which  prevent  them  from  being  otherw 

Where  the  check  consists  in  the  exercise  f  p  w  d  j  d  nt 
of  the  society,  it  may  be  viewed  in  two  light  It  w  11  p  t 
the  body  in  which  it  resides  ;  or  it  may  p  t  th  h  dy  d 
together  with  it,  a  portion  of  socief},  more         1  1     hi 

which  do  not  belong  to  it,  but  whose  inle     t  il         The 

last  species  of  representation,  howeier  will  be  merely  virtual, 
France,  with  the  exception  of  the  int^r^al  letwctn  1815  and  1848, 
Poland  and  Hungary,  all  the  Italian  and  Goiman  kingdoms,  etc., 
arc  examples  of  the  first.  Great  Britain  is  the  only  fair  example 
of  the  second.  One,  and  a  very  important  cause  of  this  difference, 
is  to  be  traced  to  tlie  small  body  of  nobility  in  the  last,  and  its  dis- 
proportionate size  in  the  former.  In  Great  Britain,  the  number  is 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  ;  in  France,  Poland  and  Hungary,  it 
was  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  half  a  million.  In  these  three 
states,  the  nobility  had  not  only  exclusive  titles,  but  they  had 
exclusive  privileges  also.  Their  interests,  therefore,  were  set  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  rest  of  society.  In  Great  Britain,  the  privileges 
of  the  body  are  few  and  inconsiderable.     The  nobility  there  lepre- 
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sent,  not  only  their  own  order,  but  tliey  represent  virtually  the 
whole  body  of  ^ntry  and  landed  proprietors.  They  do  not  repre- 
sent the  entire  landed  interest ;  not  the  niimerouB  class  of  farmers, 
for  instance,  because  the  interests  of  the  two  are  not  the  same.  At 
the  present  day,  the  English  nobility  may  bo  said  also  to  represent 
virtually,  and  to  some  extent,  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
classes.  Trade  and  industry,  which  for  the  first  time  became  popu- 
lar after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth,  has  now  become 
fashionable  and  the  fortunes  of  numbers  of  the  ntbdity  are  now 
embarkwi  directly  or  indirectly  m  manufaetuies  and  commeice 

When  two  or  more  holies  with  n\al  interest'!  are  pKcel  m 
oppciifi  n  to  eich  other  the  design  la  to  prevent  each  frf  m  puriu  ng 
a  separate  interest  of  its  own  It  ib  intended  that  tley  shall 
mutuilly  control  one  another  The  course  which  they  will  Ktually 
puraue  under  the  e  circumstan  e'  sayt  an  eminent  writer  (Biough 
am)  w  II  be  a  mean  between  the  extreme  withes  of  each  It  will 
be  a  diaE;onal  and  not  in  the  direction  ol  one  side  of  a  piraldlo- 
gram  Tlie  illusdation  is  a  happj  one  and  is  a  conolus  ve  answer 
to  the  the  j  of  Jeremy  Bei  tham  that  al!  chei,k.9  are  m(,ffeLtual 
But  why  will  this  be  the  rest  It  of  so  disposing  difELr  nt  bodiet  It 
must  Lither  be  f r  m  a  calculition  of  the  abdity  ot  each  to  resist  an 
encroachment  on  its  nj,hts  or  fiom  a  calculat  on  of  the  supeiior 
ability  ot  that  power  which  exists  out  of  the  ^o^emment  hut  is 
over  ready  to  enter  mto  it  when  any  derangement  ot  the  system 
occurs  The  last  affoidb  the  clue  to  the  efficacy  of  those  checks 
which  ire  inw  -ted  m  the  goiernment  For  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
impossible  to  construct  two  or  moie  political  departments,  whose 
power  shall  be  so  skillfully  proportioned,  that  each  shall  be  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  otter,  much,  less  to  two  others  combined  But  if  a 
poweitul  check  exi-it-i  outside  of  the  government,  nlthough  it  is 
habituillj  of  a  preventive  character  and  only  ocoasionilly  active, 
the  knowledge  that  it  may  be  roused  at  any  momint  will  discouiige 
all  attempts  of  one  depirtment  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  otheis 
The  pissage  of  the  reform  act  in  1^Z2,  and  the  lepeal  of  the 
corn  liwB  about  r  xteen  vears  latei  aie  memoiable  examples  of 
this  These  are  the  two  mo'-t  important  acts  which  have  been 
passed  by  the  lir  tish  pari  ament  within  the  last  hundred  years 
They  both  tun  counter  to  the  ojimonb  and  prejudicei  of  the 
nobdit^    be  luse  thev  contiibutel  tj  tirtilv  the  powoi  ol  the  mid  He 
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class.  Ent  public  opinion  nia  with  so  mighty  a  current,  the  com- 
monalty of  EngUnd  took  so  decided  a  stand,  that  a  rei'usal  to  con- 
cm'  in  their  passage  would  have  endasgered  the  existence  of  the 
body.  Indeed,  tiie  reasonings  of  all  those  who  insist  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  system  of  inferior  checks,  imply  the  exercise  of  a  check 
l>eyond  and  above  these.  But  not  one  has  noticed  it  as  a  distinct 
fact ;  all  consider  the  last  as  merely  subservient  to  the  checks  within 
the  governiacnt,  instead  of  as  a  distinct  and  independent  counter- 
poise, differing  both  in  kind  and  degi-ee  from  every  other  species  of 
checks.  In  a  half  civilized,  or  in  a  civilized,  but  unsettled  state  of 
society,  the  knowledge  which  individuals  have,  that  each  stands 
ready  to  protect  himself,  does  not  prevent  insults  and  perpetual  com- 
bats. Bat  when  society  has  so  far  advanced  that  a  well-defined 
public  opinion  has  grown  up,  such  occurrences  fall  wonderfully 
into  disuse,  although  the  motives  and  occasions  for  them  arc  greatly 
multiplied,  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  rival  bodies  of  men.  As 
society  advances,  public  offices  become  more  lucrative  and  dazzling, 
the  incentives  to  ambition  are  hightened,  and  the  desire  of  encroach- 
ment is  greater;  bnt  this  very  advancement  gives  birth  to  a  public 
opinion,  whoso  circumference  is  constantly  enlarging,  and  which 
exerts  a  more  and  more  searching  influence  in  every  part  of  society. 
There  is  no  other  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  irregular 
action  of  the  same  checks,  at  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
same  government;  how  it  is,  that  at  one  time  they  exert  little  or  no 
influence,  at  another  have  even  a  pernicious  tendency,  and  at  a  third, 
act  with  precision  and  efficacy.  What  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a 
healthful  operation  of  these  checks,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
omnipresent  control  of  a  power  which  is  external  to  tho  political 
departments,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  is  better  able  to  con- 
trol their  movements. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  different  straoture  of  the  American  and 
European  governments,  we  will  suppose  two  associations  of 
individuals,  each  composed  of  one  thousand  persons.  In  one,  the 
members  are  for  the  most  part  in  good  circumstances,  possess  a 
competent  share  of  intelligence,  and  elect  their  own  officers.  In 
the  other,  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  are  in  an  exceedingly 
dependent  condition  enjoy  none  of  the  ailvantagea  of  education,  and 
are  nnable  to  form  to  themselves  a  true  notion  of  the  qualities  which 
make  up  the  character  of  a  citizen.     In  this  society,  the  pnncipal 
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officers  perpetuate  themselves  in  office,  and  have  power  to  appoint 
ench  other  subordinate  ones  as  they  please.  The  machinery  by 
which  the  business  of  these  little  societies  is  transacted  may  he  the 
same  :  that  is,  the  various  functions  and  duties  which  the  officers  of 
both  perform  may  he  nearly  alike  ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  there  will 
he  the  greatest  diiFerence  imagindle  in  the  amount  of  personal 
influence  and  positive  authority  which  w  ill  i  e  exorcised  m  the  tw  o 
cases.  In  one,  the  officers  will  govern  the  memheis  in  the  other 
the  association  will  govern  itself  This  onginal  diffeience  m  the 
constitntion  of  the  two  societies  will  give  a  tot'illy  opf.  osite  direction 
to  their  future  destiny.  The  various  offi  era  in  e<ich  may  occupy 
the  same  relative  position  to  each  other  but  thev  will  stand  m  very 
different  relations  to  the  members  In  one  the  introduction  of  a 
thorough  system  of  responsihflit^  will  prevent  encroa  hmenti  upon 
the  rights  of  the  members ;  m  the  othei  the  officers  will  continue 
to  check  and  balance  each  other  s  authority  but  they  will  be 
uncontrolled  by  any  force  of  sufficient  authority  to  present  a  lom 
biuation  against  the  interests  of  the  society. 

What  is  true  within  so  limited  a  sphere,  is  still  more  true  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  large  scale  on  which  civil  government  is 
constructed.  There  are  tten  such  an  infinity  of  objects  to  manage, 
the  interests  of  society  become  so  numerous  and  complicated,  that 
the  machinery  by  which  public  affairs  are  set  in  motion,  may  he 
easily  concealed  from  those  who  are  most  deeply  concerned  in 
understanding  all  about  them. 

Free  institutions  affijrd  to  the  mind  the  very  assistance  which  is 
desirable :  they  facilitate  the  process  of  analysis  which  it  is  so 
necessary  to  employ,  in  order  to  have  any  tolerable  insight  into  what 
are  usually  termed  stat«  matters.  The  exercise  which  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  the  electoral  franchise  gives  to  the  mind,  produces 
that  effect.  Few  are  so  little  inquisitive,  or  so  much  absorbed  in 
the  cares  of  life,  as  not  to  be  led  to  form  their  own  notions  of  the 
character  of  public  men,  of  the  general  tenor  of  public  measures, 
and  thence  by  an  easy  step,  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  government. 

The  great  objection  to  the  plan  of  checking  one  part  of  the 
government  by  another,  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  to  the  vari- 
ous departments  sufficient  power  to  produce  this  effect,  without 
endowing  them  with  so  much  as  Jo  enable  thorn  bo  rule  over  society, 
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instead  of  society  ruling  over  them.  And  althoiigli  one  may  figure 
to  himself  the  gi'eatcst  licentiousness  as  the  consequence  of  the 
opposite  plan,  yet  this  licentiousness,  I  imagine,  will  generally  be 
found  to  proceed  from  some  defect  in  the  chavaj;ter  and  manners  of 
the  superior  classes,  rather  than  from  any  natural  proneness  to 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  people.  If  we  could  suppose  the 
numerous  body  of  the  French  noblesse,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  5.VI., 
to  have  consented  to  alter  their  character  so  far,  as  to  view  with 
unmingled  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  constitutional 
government ;  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  have  lent  themselves 
sincerely  and  unreservetlly  to  the  plans  of  the  enlightened  leaders  of 
the  "  tiers  fitat,"  the  revolution  would  have  been  unnecessary.  Now 
I  do  not  blame  men  for  having  modes  of  thinking,  and  habits  of 
acting  conformable  to  the  system  in  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
had  been  nurtured.  I  only  speak  of  the  fact,  the  ease  with  which 
naheard-of  calamities  may  have  been  warded  off,  and  the  blessings 
of  civil  liberty  secured,  if  the  iniluential  and  the  high  in  rank  had 
voluntarily  consented  to  lay  aside  those  hateful  privileges  which  they 
now  do  so  well  without,  and  which  few  of  them  would  recall,  if 
they  were  able.  The  same  may  be  said  of  England  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  And  we  may  go  further,  and  say,  that  if  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  that  country,  in  spite  of  the  habits  in  which  they  have 
been  bred,  could  be  supposed  to  take  the  same  natiii-al  view  of  the 
office  of  civil  government  which  is  entertained  in  America ;  if  we 
could  only  suppose  them  to  lay  aside  the  antiquated  notion  that  the 
populace  can  only  be  ruled  by  strong  government,  and  that  there 
caa  be  no  strong  government  without  a  prince  and  nobility,  the 
transition  from  hereditary  to  elective  goveniment  might  be  made 
without  occasioning  any  shock  to  society.  And  if  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, the  consequences  to  which  it  leads  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  all  governments.  It  shows  that  the  introduction  of  enlightened 
liberty  is  unembarrassed  by  those  extreme  difficulties  with  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  surrounded.  The  proposition  is  not  an  abstract 
one ;  that  if  a  thing  is  willed  to  be  done,  it  will  surely  be  done  ;  for 
of  all  things,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  meddle  with  ab- 
stract propositions,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  actual  affairs  of 
men.  But  the  proposition  is,  that  if  a  thing  is  willed  to  be  done, 
and  if  that  thing  is  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  of  civil  polity  sucb 
as  has  existed  quietly  and  securely  for  a  great  number  of  years  in 
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one  community;  and  if  the  best  faculties  and  the  sincere  desires  of 
the  influential  are  made  to  co-operate  with  the  will  to  do,  that  the 
thing  will  not  only  come  to  pass,  hut  that  it  will  work  so  far  beyond 
expectation,  that  all  men  will  wonder  why  it  should  have  been 
postponed  to  so  late  a  period.  And  if  this  reasoning  is  correct, 
several  very  important  conclusions  would  seem  to  flow  from  it ;  that 
there  lb  no  community  whatever,  provided  only  it  he  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  cmliaed,  which  will  not  admit  of  the  infusion  of  a 
much  laigei  amount  of  liberty  than  was  supposed  practicable ; 
that  there  is  no  npcessity  why  the  transition  from  monarchy  or 
aristocracy  to  electue  government  should  be  violent  and  abrupt; 
and  that  invariably,  it  is  fully  as  much  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
intelligenco  among  the  superior  classes,  as  of  ignorance  among  the 
lower,  that  the  most  important  reforms  of  government  are  ever 
postponed  to  a  day  when  there  seems  to  be  no  other  alternative.  I 
have  in  another  place  spoken  of  the  great  benefit  which  is  procured 
to  the  cause  of  regular  government,  by  delaying  the  steps  by  which 
it  is  finally  achieved ;  the  advantages  which  are  thus  gained  are 
unobserved  and  occasion  no  alarm,  while  they  add  to  the  ability  to 
obtain  still  greater.  But  this  is  only  upon  the  supposition  that  to 
any  plan  of  reform  which  was  at  once  thoiough,  comprehensive,  and 
effective,  we  should  be  unable  to  gain  the  influence  and  co-operation 
of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  men  in  the  country.  On  the  same 
principle,  in  other  words,  that  if  any  one  had  risen  up  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  or  so  late  as  the  time  of  George  I,  and  proposed  the 
formation  of  religious,  benevolent,  and  educational  institutions,  like 
those  now  existing  in  Great  Britain,  the  plan  would  have  been 
derided  as  chimerical,  and  as  fraught  with  little  or  no  value.  Yet 
it  is  most  certain  that  the  spread  of  these  associations  at  the 
present  day  marks  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  the  hi.story  of 
the  human  race.  They  may  more  than  any  thing  else  contribute 
to  falsify  the  notion  so  generally  prevalent,  that  there  is  a  point 
to  which  the  civiliaation  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  may  rise,  after 
which  it  is  necessarily  doomed  to  decline.  So  that  in  speaking  of 
things  which  are  impracticable,  wo  must  distinguish  between  those 
which  are  rendered  so  in  conseijucnce  of  some  imperious  law  of 
our  nature  which  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  those  which  would  be 
practicable  if  men  would  only  consent  to  make  an  active  use  of  the 
faculties  with  which  they  are  actually  endowed. 
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Thus,  if  the  great  body  of  intelligent  men  in  Great  Britain,  on 
snrvoyiiig  the  manifold  abases  which  exist  in  every  part  of  the 
goveiTiment  (abuses  which  they  never  deny,  except  when  chal- 
lenged to  admit  them),  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  which  wrings 
a  princely  support  to  itself  from  all  other  sects,  a  national  debt 
which  can  never  be  redeemed,  a  prince  whose  vast  and  unnatural 
prerogatives  conciliate  public  approbation  either  in  consec[ucnce  of 
their  antiquity,  or  of  the  seductive  patronage  which  enlists  a  great 
mnltitude  of  the  infloential  in  then  support,  ■»  nobility  a  handful  of 
well-educated  gentlemen,  yet  possesbing  in  absolute  vito  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  people ;  a  chamber  of  representatives  a 
majority  of  whose  members  ite  elected  by  le'fs  than  one  half  of  the 
electors  the  electjDrs  thbmselves  nith  quolifieations  unnecessarily 
restricted  a  judicial  establishment  so  expensive  ind  so  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  community,  as  to  shut  out  men  of  moderate 
property  or  to  beggar  them  if  they  enter  the  hills  of  justice  : 
I  say,  if  on  contemplating  these  thiui;',  and  a  great  multitude 
of  othets  ■nhich  mJirectlj  giow  ont  o(  the  system  (and  to  detail 
which  Monld  be  to  run  over  mnumeiable  transactions  of  public  and 
private  life)  the  enlightened  men  of  ill  England  were  with  one 
accord  to  devote  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  free  institutions, 
there  would  not  be  as  much  difficulty  as  in  bringing  about  the  revo- 
lution of  1689.  The  difficulty  would  be  overcome  by  the  simple  act 
of  making  such  a  resolution.  When  we  talk  of  the  shock  given  to 
society  in  consequence  of  any  material  change  of  the  government, 
we  mean  the  shock  occasioned  to  the  superior  classes  only.  The 
placing  king,  lords,  and  commons  in  the  constitution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  balancing  each  other,  was  never  attended  with  the  desired 
effect  until  very  modern  times.  But  for  another  circumstance 
they  may  have  continued  to  stand  side  by  side  of  each  other  as 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Henrys  and  Stuarts,  each  struggling  for  the 
mastery,  and  filling  all  England  with  disorder  and  misrule.  It  is 
the  infiuenco  of  the  popular  will  which  now  maintains  them  within 
their  proper  spheres. 

It  may,  indeed,  bo  laid  down  as  a  maxim  of  univei'sal  applica- 
tion, that  the  system  of  interior  checks  can  never  be  relied  upon 
where  there  exists  no  power  external  to  the  government,  to  act  upon 
all  the  departments,  and  to  maintain  each  in  its  proper  place.  And 
this  necessary  condition  can  only  be  attained  where  free  institutions 
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are  established ;  not  merely  because  tJiese  presuppose  tbe  existence 
of  a  power  without,  which  has  authority  to  command,  but  because 
the  parts  of  which  government  is  then  composed  ha^e  so  much 
simplicity,  and  such  an  intimate  connection  with  the  community 
without,  tliat  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  both  easy  and  certain 
in  its  opei-ation.  As  government  is  then  framed  \Hth  design  and 
deliberation,  the  share  of  authority  allotted  to  the  various  depart- 
ments will  be  adapted  to  the  functions  which  they  are  intended 
to  perform,  and  these  will  have  a  precise  and  immediate  relation  to 
the  interests  of  the  commimity.  Government  after  it  is  built  up  will 
not  be  left  to  the  scramble  of  ambitious  men  ;  for  the  power  which 
created  it  will  be  in  constant  activity,  and  will  continue  to  preside 
over  each  act  of  the  public  administration.  Encroachments  by  the 
executive  upon  the  legislature,  or  by  the  legislature  upon  the  esccii- 
tive,  will  no  longer  be  viewed  as  an  affair  in  which  public  oftieei's  hk 
concerned ;  thoy  will  be  regarded  as  invasions  of  the  rights  of  the  whole 
body  of  society.  In  the  artificial  forms  of  goveniment,  the  several 
departments  of  power  represent  distinct  and  contradictory  intei-ests 
in  the  state,  and  not  the  state  itself.  And  the  idea  of  balancing  the 
authority  of  one  by  that  of  the  others,  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  a  society  so  organized.  Not  that  in  that  form  of  government 
there  are  not  as  strong  and  even  stronger  reasons  for  checking  thom 
all  by  some  other  influence.  But  no  such  influence  can  grow  to 
maturity  where  the  original  constitution  of  the  departments  is  such 
as  to  endow  them  with  a  self -existing  authority. 

If  the  inquiry  is  made,  in  what  way  the  controlling  power  out  of 
the  government  is  made  to  operate  in  America,  the  answer  is,  that, 
in  uaming  tlic  iuatitutioui,  proaiiul.ion3  ai-c  in  die  Srst  instance  taken 
to  prevent  any  of  the  departments  from  obtaining  an  undue  ascen- 
dency. The  powers  of  all  are  mnteiially  abridged.  Instead  of  a 
chief  magistrate  clothed  with  immense  prerogatives,  and  an  order  of 
nobility  possessing  exclusive  privileges,  the  executive  is  chosen  for 
a  short  term,  and  is  intrusted  with  a  very  moderate  authority.  In- 
stead of  a  chamber  composed  of  hereditary  nobles,  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  are  elected, — although  the  piinoiple  on  which  the 
choice  is  made  is  not  the  same  in  hoth.  All  the  public  agents  are 
thus  made  directly  responsible  to  the  people.  Not  only  is  the  powev 
which  is  conferred  upon  the  government  less,  but  the  means  of 
controlling  it  are  greatly  increased.     Instead  of  one  department  being 
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accoimtaUe  to  another,  they  aic  nil  rpiil  I  apcf>  itnlle  f  the 
community ;  and  although  this  mi^ht  seem  to  lead  to  lictiitioiis- 
neas,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  most  iinhalnneed  government  iimgm- 
able,  yet  in  practice  it  is  found  that  the  t^ieater  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  iuterested  in  the  exercise  of  political  piiMle^s,  the 
greater  ia  the  number  who  prize  the  advantages  of  regulated  liberty 
and  of  public  order, — that  so  far  from  the  laws  being  weak  and 
inoperative,  they  command  a  ready  and  almost  universal  obe- 
dience. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 
If  there  were  no  self-interest,  there  could  be  no  general  interest. 
But  if  we  would,  we  coiild  not  contrive  a  society  bettor  calculated  to 
augment  the  number  of  persons  who  liave  some  private  interest  at 
stake,  than  one  in  which  free  institntions  are  established, — none  in 
which  BO  great  a  number  of  persons  are  interested  ia  the  pioteetion 
of  property.  But  this  protflctlon  can  no  more  bo  obtained  for 
pn^afe  than  for  public  rights,  unless  the  authority  of  the  law  is 
supreme  This  notion  is  forced  upon  the  observation  of  every  one; 
it  IS  not  left  to  be  worked  out  as  a  problem  in  ethics,  by  those  who 
ha\e  acquued  a  refined  education.  The  right  to  property,  as  well 
as  all  other  private  rights,  is  from  the  earliest  period  of  life  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  maintnance  of  the  laws. 

Government,  then,  becomes  a  personification  of  the  law,  and 
individuals  no  more  think  of  rising  np  in  rebellion  against  it,  than 
they  do  of  abjuring  any  of  the  other  obvious  advantages  of  life. 
Exceptions  there  will  necessarily  be,  but  it  is  with  general  and  per- 
manent results  that  we  have  to  deal;  aaditwouldaeem  to  be  almost 
a  self-evident  propo'iition  that  tbo  greater  the  uumhRr  of  individunk 
who  have  interests  to  be  protected,  and  whose  situation  and  habits 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  connection  between  those  intei'csts  and 
the  autiiority  of  the  government,  the  greater  will  that  authority  be. 
Foreigners,  on  arriving  in  the  United  States,  are  frequently  snrprfsed 
to  witness  the  even  tenor  with  which  the  administration  of  the 
law  is  conducted  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country.  They  learn 
that  all  the  public  officers  are  elected,  and  yet  they  see  these  officers 
exercising  an  authority  as  complete  as  they  had  ever  witnessed  in 
Europe.  Whether  they  walk  the  streets  of  the  largest  cities,  or 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  they  find  the  same  system  in  operation, 
— the   same  rigorous  and  impartial  dispensation  of  justice  ;  and 
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after  reflection  they  liome  to  tho  natural  conclusion,  that  if  the 
people  voluntai'ilj'  created  the  goverament,  and  passed  the  laws, 
they  must  not  only  he  interested  in  upholding  them,  but,  more  than 
all  other  people  in  tho  world,  they  must  be  disposed  to  lend  an 
active  assistance  in  their  execution. 

If  then  we  desire  to  sti'engthen  the  arm  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  to  give  to  the  governiaont  the  greatest  possible  authority,  what 
plan  more  likely  to  pi-oduco  the  effect  than  to  give  force  and  im- 
portance to  the  popular  will  ?  For  even  if  the  class  of  tie  disoi- 
derly  increase,  as  society  grows  older,  the  class  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  public  order  will  assTii'edly  increase 
still  more.  In  the  large  cities  of  America,  the  police  are  invariably 
more  strict,  more  alert,  more  resolute  ia  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  than  in  the  small  towns  or  country  districts.  Tlio  officers 
are  elected  by  the  people  ;  but  this  only  adds  to  the  weight  of  their 
anthority. 

Thns  the  American  government  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a 
balanced  one  ;  but  the  principle  on  which  this  balance  is  adjusted  is 
different  from  what  it  is  elsewhere.  The  political  departments  are 
as  numerous,  and  perform  duties  very  simitar  to  those  which  are 
performed  in  other  countries,  bnt  possessing  no  inherent  and  inde- 
pendent authority,  the  idea  of  balancing  the  one  against  the  other 
would  bo  futile,  unless  a  new  motive  power  had  been  introduced — 
a  power  which,  because  it  resides  without  and  not  within  the 
government,  both  controls  and  strengthens  the  exercise  of  political 
power. 

As  public  opmion  i^  indispensable  tn  order  to  give  efficacj  to 
this  gieat  pimciple  the  extent  of  th it  public  opinion  thenumler 
of  people  who  Lontrbute  to  ioira  it  and  who  ate  in  tun  them 
selves  afiected  1  y  it  is  a  mitt  r  of  great  consequence  In  s  me 
coantiies  so  limited  is  the  lange  ot  mtellisienee  an!  n  f o  mation 
tlut  both  op  nion  of  rit,ht  an  1  0[  tnton  ot  mtei-c^t  hjp  to  fortity 
mstead  of  controlling  powci  It  in  a  country  of  twenty  or  thirty 
mdhons  of  people  one  or  two  hunlre  I  thousand  n  akc  up  all  the 
active  atizcns  of  the  slite  this  afloids  no  no  1  thit  i  much 
larger  number  are  njt  tntitled  to  be  pliLcd  upon  that  f  ot  ng  but 
it  indicates  how  very  small  is  the  foi  e  which  is  Vrought  to  beai 
upon  the  solid  and  coiajact  m'lcbmeiy  of  the  government  It  also 
indicates,  that  the  millions  who  are  left  out  in  the  formation  of 
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public  opinion,  may  be  disposed  at  one  time  to  combat  on  the  aide 
of  power,  and  at  another,  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
licentiousness. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  force 
and  extent  of  public  opinion,  in  any  country  than  by  ascertaining 
tho  number  of  public  journals  which  are  circnJated  in  it  Even 
ttough  the  majority  of  these  should  not  he  conducted  with  great 
genius  and  ability,  it  would  ■effort  no  objection  to  this  view  but 
rather  the  reverse.  It  is  a  proof  thit  what  is  termed  publi  opinion 
does  not  comprehend  the  hi^hlj  edicatid  merely  but  that  it 
extends  to  a  great  imniber  of  people  in  the  descending  ranks  of 
society,  who,  although  they  m^y  not  be  g  f led  with  learn  ng  or 
eloquence,  yet  have  a  very  ready  apprehension  of  fbise  things  which 
most  deeply  affect  their  interests  and  are  capalle  of  foriiing  a 
very  sensible  estimate  of  the  mannei  in  whith  ^o^emment  is 
administered. 

The  number  of  newspapers  and  other  journals  pulhihol  m  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is  five  bundle!  and  fifty  five  On  the  whole 
of  continental  Europe,  it  does  not  esceei  twelve  hundrel  while  in 
the  United  States,  they  amount  to  ni-irlj  two  thousand  Doubt 
less  they  are  cheaper  in  the  !asf  than  m  any  other  country  Their 
cheapness  bringjs  them  within  the  r  ach  ot  the  great  ma^s  of  the 
popnlation ;  and  they  are  cheap  1  eciuse  it  is  more  p  ofitable  to 
supply  a  large  number  of  effective  deminlera  at  a  low  price  than 
a  small  number  at  a  high  one  and  fiom  this  cirLumst^nce  a  ^ery 
important  consequence  follows  that  a  great  i  roportion  of  those 
classes,  who  in  other  countries  are  mite  anl  inintmite  spectators 
of  public  events,  are  raised  to  tl  e  condition  of  actue  anl  intelligent 
citizens.  The  circle  of  public  opinion  is  widei  the  pnnciple  of 
responsibility  more  stringent  anl  efficacious  and  the  influence 
which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  government  is  increased  tenfold 
Government  is  intended  to  restrain  society,  and  yet  society  is 
intended  to  restrain  tho  government,  and  the  iirst  species  of  check  is 
not  lessened  but  is  greatly  increased  by  enlarging  the  basis  of  popn- 

The  establishment  of  local  governments  in  the  United  States  con- 
stitutfls  another  class  of  checks  very  different  from  what  exists  in 
any  other  country.  In  order  that  the  popular  will  may  exercise  an 
influence  both  salutary  and  effective,  it  is  not  enough  that  power 
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sboolii  lo  diviiieJ  in  the  first  instance  Ijetwean  tlio  people  and  tlie 
government ;  it  ia  necessary  that  it  should  he  distributed  among 
different  jurisdictions.  A  consolidated  government,  although  repub- 
lican ia  itB  structui'e,  would  be  an  objeet  too  laige  for  ordinarj' 
apprehension,  and  would  he  removed  to  too  great  a  distance  to  bo 
watched  and  controlled  hy  the  people.  The  federal  and  state  govern' 
ments  act  as  chejka  upon  each  oUier.  They  exercise  distinct  pow- 
ers ;  and  so  do  the  king  and  parliament ;  hut,  in  tlie  first  case, 
these  powers  are  inclosed  within  diffei«nt  spheres,  and  do  not  act  in 
conjunction.  The  force  of  the  chock,  tlierefore,  does  not  depend  in 
any  degree  upon  tlie  interests  or  ambition  of  those  who  hold  office, 
but  18  exerted  whether  they  will  or  no.  The  two  governments  are 
not  only  confined  to  the  management  of  different  affairs,  hut  are 
placed  upoa  different  theaters  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  on  that 
account  this  form  of  government  does  not  veiy  readily  affoi-d  a  notion 
of  what  is  understood  hy  a  system  of  checks  ;  nor  does  it  indeed  in 
the  ordinaiy  acceptation  of  the  tenn.  But  it  is  for  that  veiy  reasoii 
more  deserving  of  attention.  Tho(«  who  wield  the  political  au- 
thority of  these  difibreat  communities  aie  not  brought  into  immedi- 
ate contact,  so  that  the  will  of  one  may  directly  control  that  of  the 
others.  But  it  will  be  admitted,  that  if  the  original  constitution  of 
lords  and  commons  were  such  that  neither  could  well  move  out  of 
the  position  assigned  to  it,  the  check  would  be  much  more  complete 
than  it  could  otherwise  bo.  It  would  be  so,  because  so  much  was 
made  to  depend  upon  the  structure  of  the  institutions  themselves, 
and  so  little  upon  the  persona!  views  and  ambition  of  individuals. 
A  check  does  not  lose  that  cliarauter  because  it  is  moro  comprehen- 
sive in  its  operation,  but  is  the  more  entitled  to  the  appellation  on 
that  account.  The  constitution  of  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
approaches  much  more  nearly  the  idea  of  a  system  of  chocka  and  bal- 
ances since  tlio  revolution,  and  the  various  ordinances  which  followed 
it,  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  or  Charles  I.  The  same  is 
true  of  France.  The  king,  the  legislature,  and  the  judiciaiy,  since 
the  constitutional  "ciiarte"  of  ISSSO,  are  infinitely  better  restrained 
than  in  the  reigu  of  Louis  XllI ;  for  sofeehlewaa  tlie  control  upon 
the  royal  power,  at  this  last  period,  that  a  aingle  docioe  was  cnoujjh 
to  abolish  the  legislative  body. 

The  establishment  of  the  local  jurisdictions  of  America,  tlieu, 
gives  cificacy  to  the  inducnco  of  pv.ldlc  opinion.     The  iiit'ii  of  Oliio 
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would  have  a  wovM  of  business  to  attend  to,  if  they  were  called  to 
watch  the  management  of  affaire  in  eveiy  other  part  of  the  eountiy. 
But  it  is  no  very  diffieult  matter  for  them  to  give  an  eye  to  every- 
thing wLieh  is  transacted  ivithin  their  own  borders ;  nor  for  tlie 
men  of  the  twenty-nine  other  states  to  do  the  same.  The  confining 
tho  domestic  interests  of  these  eommnnities  within  a  comparatively 
narrow  sphere,  not  only  renders  those  interests  more  readily  appre- 
ciable, but  it  gives  a  fairer  opportunity  to  become  acqiiainted  with 
the  worting  of  the  central  government  also,  since  its  powers  are  ren- 
dered both  fewer  and  more  simple  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
In  other  woj-ds,  the  force  of  public  opinion  which  is  brought  to  bear 
npoiL  the  central  government,  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
that  which  acts  upon  tlie  state  governments. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  authority  which  theso  various 
governments  exercise  over  the  population  is  more  full  and  extensive 
also.  If  the  iafluenoe  of  public  opinion  is  brought  nearer  to  the 
government,  and  therefoie  falls  upon  it  with  more  weight,  for  the 
same  reason  the  authority  of  govenimont  is  brought  nearer  to  every 
part  of  tho  population,  and  therefore  cxorts  a  more  constant  ami 
palpable  influflEoe  upon  it.  Thus  tho  American  government  is  truly 
a  balanced  one  ;  but  the  system  is  "  sui  generis."  Tho  checks  are 
not  only  more  numerous,  more  wide  spread  tlian  in  any  other  com- 
munity ;  the  power  out  of  the  government  is  not  only  as  great  a.s 
it  can  consistently  bo  mudo,  but  it  is  so  distributed  as  to  create  a 
countervailing  power  on  the  part  of  the  government  which  renders 
the  institutions  both  freer  and  Ntronger. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    INFLUBNCB    OF    AMERICA    UPON   EnROPB. 

A  TRAIN  of  accidental  causes  no  doubt  assisted  in  the  estalilish- 
ment  of  free  institutions  in  America.  But  now  that  they  havo 
grown  to  maturity,  their  influence  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
circumstances.  The  thialy-peopled  country  of  which  the  first 
emigrants  took  possession,  its  seclusion  from  the  disturhing  influ- 
ence of  foreign  politics,  presented  the  golden  opportunity.  But 
when  this  novel  experiment  had  succeeded,  its  power  of  reacting 
upon  other  communities  was,  like  any  other  system  of  conduct, 
dependent  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature.  The 
minds  of  men  became  more  interested  in  the  inquiry,  what  these 
institutions  gave  promise  of,  than  how  they  came  to  be  put  together. 
It  is  like  the  case  of  an  individual  in  whom  a  happy  train  of  inci- 
dents has  awakened  great  powers  ;  once  these  are  matured,  his 
influence,  whetber  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  independent  of  fortuitous 
circumstances. 

The  influence  of  one  nation  upon  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
another,  is  no  new  fact  in  the  history  of  society  ;  but  the  way  in 
which  this  influence  operates  is  different  from  what  it  formerly  was. 
Coaques-t,  the  incorporation  of  one  people  into  another,  the  exercise 
of  authority  m  some  form  or  other,  were  the  chief  instmments  in 
establishing  this  influence.  America  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  institutions  of  one  country  have  been  permitted  to  spread  their 
influence  abroad,  without  the  intervention  of  any  force — without 
even  the  de&ire  to  employ  any.  It  is  consequently  the  first  instance 
in  which  a  deep  and  general  impression  has  been  made  upon  the 
manners  and  habits  of  thinking  of  other  commnnities.     In  or'Jer 
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that  onB  people  should  exert  a  decided  influence  of  this  kind,  there 
must  he  some  point  of  approach,  some  easy  way  of  opening  a  com- 
munication between  the  two.  The  widecommercial  intercourse  which 
subsists  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  affords  in  part  this 
necessary  condition.  That  species  of  communication  is  the  most 
constant  and  the  most  general  which  can  well  take  place.  It 
engages  a  greater  numbor  of  persons,  and  what  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, it  brings  the  American  people  into  a  close  correspondence 
with  that  part  of  the  European  population,  the  middle  class,  upon 
whom  the  strongest  and  the  most  lasting  impression  is  likely  to  he 
made.  It  is  becanse  the  United  States  is  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  this  class,  that  its  coraraerce  has  attained  such  an  unex- 
ampled growth.  The  country  presents  a  greater  number  of  effectual 
demanders  for  commodities  than  any  other.  But  commerce  cannot 
well  advance  the  prosperity  and  social  condition  of  one  nation, 
^-ithont  communicating  some  portion  of  these  benefits  to  others. 
It  will  improve  the  condition  and  rouse  the  faculties  of  all  who 
partake  in  that  commerce.  The  influence  abroad  of  the  Grecian 
and  Eoman  commonwealths  was  next  to  nothing,  because  their 
commerce  was  so  exceedingly  limited.  Commerce  multiplies  the 
numbers  of  the  middle  class,  and  creates  a  community  of  feelings 
and  opinions,  between  different  people,  how  widely  soever  they 
maybe  separated  from  each  other.  My  first  proposition  then  is, 
that  American  commerce  has  assisted,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  middle  class  in  more  than  one  country 
in  Europe. 

Here,  a  question  very  naturally  presents  itself:  why  should 
American  institutions  exert  a  more  marked  influence  npon  Europe, 
than  European  institutions  exert  upon  America  ?  The  answer  has 
already  been  hmt^d  at  Unler  any  the  most  tolerably  favorable 
circumstances,  the  tendency  of  most  communities  is  one  of  progress 
rather  than  of  retrogradation  Circumstances  of  one  kind  or  other, 
foreign  conquest,  or  long  continued  civil  commotions,  may  check 
this  tendency  foi  a  time,  but  it  is  sure  to  re-appear,  and  to  become 
the  mlenotthe  exception  in  the  history  of  a  nation's  life.  But  if 
the  middle  cla  on  1 1  te  h  g  t  b  Ik  f  th  p  pulat  on  n  the 
United  States  ;  an  I    f  th       1  n     on    qn  n      of   t    fa  o  able 

position,  is  ena>I  d  t  mak  pd  nl  u!  t^nt  J  al  an  n 
everything   wh   h       n     n      nl     dual     nd  al  n  II   1  ts 
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influence,  or  the  influence  of  the  community  it  iepref,enti,  will 
be  proportionally  groat  abroad.  It  will  be  so,  not  meiely  in 
consequence  of  the  numbers  who  go  to  make  up  this  influence,  but 
because  of  the  number  upon  whom  it  is  fitted  to  act. 

Now,  the  form  of  government  established  in  the  United  States 
(one  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  country  in  which  the  middle  class  pre- 
dominate), is  the  most  striking  event  of  the  age.  It  excites  the 
inquisitiveness  of  all  classes  in  other  countries ;  of  the  common 
people,  because  such  a  scheme  promises  to  lift  them  higher  in  the 
scale  ;  and  of  the  specidative,  because  having  worked  so  well  in 
practice,  the  doubts  which  have  troubled  them  so  mnch  are  in  a 
great  measm'e  resolved.  There  aie  symptoms,  not  to  be  mistaken, 
that  this  new  system  is  exercising  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  and 
enlightened  in  eveiy  part  of  Em-ope,  more  than  at  any  preceding 
period. 

Free  institutions  contribute  to  produce  unifoiTOity  in  the  manners 
and  laws,  and  this  again  contributes  to  produce  a  moie  uniform 
civilization.  But  the  unequal  civilizaiion  of  diflerent  parts  of  the 
same  coimtiy  is  the  most  fmitful  source  of  all  the  disorders  to 
which  society  is  liable.  A  system,  theiefore,  which  is  calculated  to 
lepress  licentiousness  in  one  part,  and  too  much  power  in  another, 
is  no  longer  regai-ded  as  a  startling  theoiy.  Sober  and  disci-eot 
individualB  everywhere  put  to  themselves  the  question,  whether  the 
time  is  not  coming  when  there  will  be  no  other  alternative  than 
such  institutions,  or  a  frightful  conflict  between  liberty  and  power  ; 
and  whether  it  would  not  lie  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  ward  off, 
by  forestalling  the  evil  day  ? 

Morality,  knowledge,  the  prevalence  of  good  manners,  denote 
what  we  term  civilization  ;  and  as  these  are  all  set  in  motion  by 
freedom  of  thought,  the  more  widely  freedom  of  thought  is  diffused, 
the  more  powerful  will  be  the  impulse  given  to  civilization.  A 
community  which  exhibits  cultivation  and  refinement  only  ia  the 
higher  ranks,  can  exert  no  sensible  influence  npon  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  snofher  country ;  but  when  a  people  are  lifted  so 
high  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  superior  classes,  and  yet  not  so 
high  as  to  be  alienated  from  the  infej'ior,  a  door  of  communication 
is  opened  with  both.  And  this  explains  more  precisely  the  reason 
why  America  is  destined  to  exert  a  more  marked  iuflnonte  iq)oii 
Eni-opean  institutions  thun  it  is  possible  foi'  Europe  to  exert  uipOu 
American  institutions. 
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What,  Uion,  it  may  be  iaquired,  is  to  be  the  ultimate  effect  ? 
Are  the  Euiopean  states  destined  to  be  republiciiuiBed  ?  That  is 
not  a  neoessaiy  consequence.  The  existing  govenimonts  maybe 
greatly  improved,  without  possessing  tiie  perfection  or,  wo  may  say, 
without  having  the  precise  character  which  the  American  constitu- 
tions have.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  free  inquiry,  if,  after  liberty  has  gained  any  great 
advantage,  the  authority  of  government  is  found  to  he  firmer,  and 
yet  the  people  arc  rendered  happier.  Wild  license  may  be  checked, 
perhaps  totally  suppressed ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  set  bounds  to  any 
general  movement  of  the  Imrnan  mind.  As  soon  as  in  any 
European  state  the  middle  class  have  become  the  influential  one  ; 
and  this  is,  perliaps,  already  the  case  in  more  than  one  or  two,  it 
indicates  that  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  is  fairly  erected  there  ; 
and  this  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  to  say  that  such  a  state  is  ripe 
for  free  institutions,  although  these  may  not  in  every  instance  bo 
modeled  after  the  same  plan. 

Difference  of  languages,  among  different  nations,  has  hitherto 
created  great  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  any  general  influence 
of  one  upon  another  Governments  have  acted  upon  each  other, 
but  the  people  have  found  no  channel  of  communication.  Thus 
diffbient  languages  have  contributed  to  form  and  to  perpetuate  dis- 
smrilai  manner'!  and  institutions  ;  and  these  in  their  turn  have 
caused  the  p"Ople  of  diffeient  countries  to  look  upon  each  otlier  as 
belongmg  to  diffeient  laces.  A  taste  and  a  capacity  for  free  insti- 
ti  tions  places  all  more  ni.arly  upon  one  common  ground,  creates  a 
soit  of  universal  langui^'e  intelligible  to  all,  and  brnshcs  away 
those  distinctions  which  had  draw^n  a  line  of  separation  between 

The  construction  of  a  'iystom  of  government  like  the  Ameiican, 
one  whith  is  thoroughly  representative  in  all  its  parts,  may  not  be 
exactly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  discoveiy,  but  it  approaches 
so  nearly  to  the  chaiactor  of  one  as  lo  render  the  dispute  little 
moie  than  verbal  Ths  new  application  of  a  great  principle  may 
be  quite  as  importtnt  anl  Jispljy  is  much  fertility  of  invention, 
as  the  discovery  of  the  prmcipk  itself  or  rather,  the  discoveiy 
cannot  be  said  to  be  comphte  anlpcifcct  as  long  as  any  material 
apphcatjon  of  It  if-mtias  to  he  founl  ohI  Until  then,  it  is  the 
subject  of  conjecture  bat  ii  t  an  itLm  jf  I  nov/lodgo,  no  more  lliaii 
it  is  one  of  experinice 
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We  see  a  plain  ill ii strati on'of  this,  in  all  tlio9e  sciences  which  have 
reference  to  the  physical  world.  Great  laws  of  the  human  under- 
standing may  be  discovered,  and  the  discovery  necessarily  tcrminat« 
there.  But  a  principle  in  mechanics,  in  chemistry,  etc.,  maybe 
almost  null,  until  it  is  applied,  Until  then  it  may  be  thought  over, 
but  cannot  he  said  to  he  fairly  grasped.  Newton  transferred  the 
principle  of  cavitation  from  the  terrestrial  to  the  celestial  world;  and 
the  application  is  justly  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  discovery.  Very 
frequently  the  problem  presented  is  not,  does  a  certain  agent  exist? 
for  that  may  bo  a  matter  of  general  notoriety;  but  whether  an 
untried  and  therefore  unknown  application  of  it  is  practicable.  The 
finding  out  this  application  is  a  real  discovery,  more  or  less  impor- 
tant in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  application.  Almost 
all  the  discoveries  in  physical  science  present  us  with  the  applica- 
tion of  some  previous  knowledge.  To  deny  on  that  account  that 
they  were  discoveries,  would  bo  to  erase  Irora  the  history  of  the 
mind  the  entire  list  of  discoveries  to  which  it  lays  claim.  Fulton 
made  discovery  of  the  application  of  steam.  It  was  this  applica- 
tion which  substituted  a  principle  in  the  place  of  a  mere  fact. 

Prior  to  the  existence  of  the  American  government,  the  plan  of 
representation  had  been  applied,  however  imperfectly,  to  one  politi- 
cal department,  but  never  to  all  in  the  same  government.  The 
Americans  transferred  the  principle  to  the  entiic  system  of  govern- 
ment, as  Newton  transferred  the  principle  of  gravity  to  the  whole 
material  universe.  And  as  in  cheraistiy,  the  mixture  of  two  sub- 
stances will  often  produce  a  third,  differing  in  all  its  qualities  from 
either  of  the  others,  so  a  new  combination  of  two  political  elements, 
may  produce  a  result  different  from  any  before  witnessed. 

If  we  admit  that  the  American  government  is  a  valuable  scheme, 
then  the  two  great  problems  which  it  has  solved,  are:  first,  the 
practicability  of  conferring  the  electoral  franchise  upon  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  and  secondly,  of  making  all  the  political 
departments  elective.  And  if  this  scheme  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  discovery,  it  comes  so  near  to  one,  as  I  before  remarked, 
that  thediapute  is  little  mote  than  one  of  words.  For,  what  questions 
are  there  in  political  philosophy,  which  press  with  so  much  weight 
upon  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men  in  Europe,  as  the  very  two  to 
which  I  have  referred  ?  What  other  questions  arc  there,  which  by 
them  arc  still  considered  as  debatable  and  unsettled  ?     One  has  no 
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right  to  quarrel  with  those  wl  o  are  dispose  1  to  view  these  questions 
in  that  light ;  but  once  adm  tted  that  tht.j  ire  settled,  although  it 
should  ho  for  America  alone  aai  the  systtm  is  assuredly  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  discovery. 

The  introduction  of  written  constitutions  into  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean states,  is  the  first  instance  I  ^hall  notice  where  the  influence  of 
American  institutions  abroad  is  cleaily  visible.  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  as  well  as  some  of  the  derman  ind  Italian  states,  have 
resorted  to  this  species  of  fundamental  oi  Imance,  ly  which  to  bal- 
ance and  regulate  their  gove  nment  Puoi  to  the  formation  of  the 
American  constitutions,  theie  wasi  not  a  single  example  to  be  found, 
A  written  constitution,  however  imperfect,  will  never  be  a  change 
for  the  worse,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  one  for  the  better.  But  it 
is  very  doubtful,  whether  if  some  powerful  influence  from  abroad  had 
not  occurred  to  furnish  hints  to  the  thoughtful,  a  single  European 
state  would  at  this  day  be  in  possession  of  such  an  instrument. 

As  a  happy  suggestion,  concurring  with  favorable  circumstances, 
or  bending  circumstances  its  own  way  has  frequently  bad  power  to 
change  the  fortunes  and  liter  the  destiny  ot  an  inlmdual,  the 
striking  example  of  a  wise  and  jet  noiel  system  of  government,  in 
one  community,  rouses  gieai  multitudes  of  people  m  ofheis  to 
new  views,  and  may  give  an  entiitly  new  dnection  to  then  future 

It  is  a  fine  observation  ol  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,*  thit  con- 
stitutions, or  politic  il  laws,  are  intended  to  restrain  governments, 
as  civil  laws  are  intended  to  restrain  mdiMduals  It  is  beciuse  ihe 
former  are  so  efficacious  in  producing  the  effect  intended  that  the 
public  men  of  Europe  made  so  much  resistance  to  their  introduc- 
tion. They  apprehended,  that  whatever  power  was  subtracted  from 
the  government  would  constitnte  an  addition  to  the  iU-regulated 
power  of  the  masses;  and  that  full  vent  would  he  given  to  the  worst 
passions  and  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness.  Bat  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  ft  constitution,  as  I  hate  befoie  remarked,  acts  as  a  dou- 
ble  restraint ;  it  is  a  restraint  upon  the  people  to  fully  as  great  an 
extent  as  it  is  upon  the  government  And  what  may  appear  still 
more  surprising,  it  is  more  stringent  moie  eiBcacious  in  its  opera- 
tion, in  both  respects,  whtn  it  is  ordained  by  the  people  than  when 
it  is  a  grant  from  the  ruling  authority 

*'  Tyranny  Unmaakei     p  255. 
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Until  tho  formation  ofawritknconstitiition,  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  make  no  distinction  between  the  will  of  the  government 
and  the  will  of  the  commnnity.  The  two  are  considered  identical. 
What  tlie  former  commands  is  deemed  to  be  lawfnl,  and  what  it 
forbids  to  be  unlawful.  Thus,  although  tliere  is  a  well  defined  mle 
for  the  observance  of  the  people,  there  is  no  law  by  which  we  can 
an-aign  the  government.  Hence  the  maxim,  "the  king  can  do  no 
wrong;"  a  maxim  which,  although  professing  to  be  applied  to  one 
person,  yet  cannot  well  subsist  without  rendering  all  public  men 
less  amenable  to  public  opinion  than  tliey  would  otherwise  be. 

Government,  in  many  communities,  beare  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  occlosiastical  system  of  antiquity.  A  thorough  separation  was 
effected  between  religion  and  morality.  That  a  dogma  was  incredi- 
ble, that  it  shocked  human  belief,  and  ran  counter  to  all  the  precepts 
of  virtue,  only  seiTcd  to  recommend  it.  The  highest  notions  were 
formed  of  the  priesthood,  when  it  could  make  things  the  most 
incongmous  stand  together.  In  the  same  way,  dogmas  in  govern- 
ment, which  contradict  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  acquire  a 
hold  upon  the  mind  because  there  is  no  rival  authority  to  dispute 
their  rectitude. 

America  has  also  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  structure  of  the 
legislative  authority  in  Europe.  When  the  American  constitutions 
were  established,  Great  Britain  was  the  only  state  in  which  there 
was  even  the  semblance  of  a  representative  chamber.  The  plan 
upon  which  the  legislative  body  in  Europe  was  originally  formed 
was  that  of  representation  of  estates,  not  of  persons.  This  at  one 
period  was  the  case  in  England ;  and  in  Scotland  it  continued  to 
be  so  until  the  union.  The  same  system  is  still  preserved  In  tlic 
Swedish  monarchy.  This  plan  invaidably  denotes  a  mde  and  uncul- 
tivated society.  For  independently  of  the  very  imperfect  manner 
in  which  these  estates  are  represented,  such  a  scheme  of  government 
exhibits  the  community  as  divided  into  distinct  tribes  or  clans  rather 
than  as  composing  one  aj,"Teg  te  mmuu  ty  Hence  a  legislative 
hody  which  represe  t       t  a         n  t    I  ii  oidoi=  is  one  of  the 

finest  expedients  fo  o  ect  n  the  n  mb  1  ss  di'iciepiniie'i  in  the 
manners,  customs,  anl  m  d  f  tl  nk  n  of  iifterent  sections  of 
society.  The  creat  on  of  th  F  n  h  ho  se  of  deputies  has  assisted 
greatly  in  bringing  alo  it  th  suit  n  tl  at  countij ,  as  much  is  the 
foiiuation  of  its  celebrated  civil  code.     Bctli  conspire  to  the  same 
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end.  The  one  establishes  a  unifonn  rule  for  the  govemment  of 
men  in  their  civil  relations,  the  other  renders  them  one  peoplu  as 
regards  their  political  interests. 

The  plan  of  popular  representation  is  still  very  imperfect  in  all 
the  European  states.  But  that  a  great  impulse  has  keen  communi- 
cated to  the  puhlic  mind  in  that  quarter ;  and  that  this  dates  from 
the  estahlishment  of  fi*ee  institutions  in  America,  and  has  kept  pace 
with  tliem,  are  undoubted  facts,  and  the  veiy  ones  I  am  intent  upon 

As  soon  as  the  antiquated  system  of  a  representation  of  estates  in 
one  chamber  of  the  legislative  body  begins  to  give  way,  a  very  impor- 
tant step  is  taken  toward  discarding  it  altogether.  A  chamber  of 
nobles  may  exist  for  a  considerable  period  afterward  ;  but  in  several 
of  tlie  European  kingdoms  a  hei-editary  peerage  has  been  abolished  ; 
and  this  is  a  second  and  very  decisive  step  toward  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  legislative  authority.  A  house  of  lords  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  scheme  of  dividing  men  into  classes.  In  order 
ever  to  get  rid  of  it,  it  is  impoi-tant  in  the  first  instance  to  do  away 
with  the  hereditary  principle.  This  shakes  the  institution  without 
producing  any  convulsion.  It  deprives  the  nobility  of  a  large  share 
of  the  prestige  which  before  surrounded  them,  and  by  weakening 
the  hold  which  they  had  obtained  upon  the  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple renders  it  easier  to  i-econstract  the  whole  institution.  By  going 
thus  far,  say  European  legislators,  wo  follow  the  example  of  Solon, 
who  gave  the  people  not  the  best  laws,  but  the  best  which  they  are 
at  present  capable  of  bearing. 

Senate  is  a  term  the  meaning  of  which  had  been  almost  lost  from 
the  political  world,  until  it  was  revived  in  the  United  States. 
Several  of  the  European  states,  copying  after  Anieiica,  now  desig- 
nate the  upper  house  of  the  legislative  body  by  the  name  of  senate. 
There  is  "power  in  words,"  and  however  short  these  bodies  may 
fall  of  the  American  senate,  the  change  of  name  is  an  index  of  a 
very  material  revolution  in  the  st^te  of  public  opinion.  National 
assembly,  the  name  given  to  the  French  legislature  in  1789,  in  the 
place  of  that  of  '-general  estates,"  was  no  further  important  than  as 
it  indicated  which  way  the  strong  current  of  public  opinion  was 
running,  and  served  as  a  rallying  sign  to  gather  the  friends  of  liberty 
together.  But  this  was  importance  enough.  It  foreshadowed  the 
rise  of  the  present  bouse  of  deputies. 
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How  long  the  British  community  will  deem  it  expedient  to  retain 
the  house  of  lords  wo  can  form  no  conjecture.  The  spread  of 
popular  intelligeace  contributes  to  weaken  its  authority  ;  and,  yet, 
this  very  diminution  of  authority  assists  for  a  time  in  fortifying  the 
institution.  How  long  the  opposite  working  of  one  and  the  same 
principle  will  last,  we  are  nnahle  to  predict.  Popular  intelligence, 
carried  to  a  certain  point,  acctuires  the  double  character  of  a  conser- 
vative as  well  as  of  an  innovating  agent.  It  is  where  the  disorders 
of  society  become  so  frightful  as  to  baffle  all  efforts  to  reform,  that 
it  assumes  the  last  character  exclusively.  The  immense  influence 
which  public  opinion  has  acquired,  in  the  present  century,  puts 
both  king  and  nobility  very  much  upon  their  good  behavior.  So 
far  from  committing  outrages  apon  the  popular  wOl,  they  become 
more  and  more  disposed  to  fall  in  with,  nay,  even  to  succumb  to 
it.  The  abolition  of  the  institution  of  a  hereditary  chamber  is  thus 
indefinitely  postponed,  because  the  practical  working  of  the  system 
is  such  as  to  refer  nearly  all  the  legislative  power  to  the  house  of 
commons. 

But  so  many  causes  are  in  operation  to  elevate  the  popular  mind, 
and  fo  cause  public  opinion  to  be  the  representative  of  the  middle 
class,  and  not,  as  formerly,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  the  same 
revolution  which  banished  the  Gothic  system  of  a  representation 
of  estates  in  one  chamber,  is  silently  undermining  it  in  the  other. 
If  the  house  of  peers  were  to  stretch  its  authority  so  far  as  the 
theory  of  the  constitution  supposes,  it  would  be  in  immediate 
danger.  The  history  of  the  events  which  attended  the  passage  of 
the  reform  act  goes  very  far  to  show  this.  Chartism  has  been 
silenced,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  tliere  can  have  been  so 
decisive  a  manifestation  of  opinion  as  that  association  indicated, 
unless  there  had  been  some  general  movement  in  other  pai-ts  of 
society.  Chartism,  no  more  than  the  house  of  lords,  can  be  tri- 
umphant, because  the  triumph  of  an  extreme  opinion  would  involve 
the  demolition  of  all  others,  when  the  use  of  opposing  opinions 
is  to  limit  and  correct  one  another.  But  we  may  with  propriety 
assert,  that  the  opinions  of  that  body  of  men  were  powerfully 
instmmenta!  in  rousing  tho  legislature  to  enter  upon  the  task  of 
reform ;  and  that  these  occurrences  afford  very  strong  evidence 
that  the  notion  of  free  institutions  has  taken  deep  hold  of  the  public 
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Muriieipal  reform  is  another  departmerit  of  legislation,  in  which 
Ameiica  has  exercised  an  influence  upon  Europe.  Until  a  recent 
period,  the  govemment  of  the  towns  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in 
Scotland,  was  wielded  by  a  close  aristocracy.  In  the  tatter,  the 
town  councils  were  self-existing  bodies,  and  supplied  all  vacancies 
in  their  own  number.  In  England  and  Wales,  the  government  of 
the  towns  was  not  so  thoroughly  defective ;  hut  there  were  faults 
enough  to  call  for  the  most  speedy  and  extensive  reform.  The 
commissioners  who  were  appointed,  in  18SS,  to  inciuire  into  the 
state  of  the  municipal  corporations  of  England  andWales.  conclude 
their  very  able  report,  by  declaring  that  these  bodies  '*  neither  pos- 
sessed nor  deserved  the  confidence  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and 
thjit  a  thorough  reform  must  be  effected  in  them  before  they  be- 
come what  they  ought  to  be,  and  might  become  useful  and  efficient 
instruments  of  local  government."  The  act  of  1835  carried  out 
the  views  of  this  remarkable  paper,  and  the  system  of  municipal 
government  thronghont  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time  resembles 
veiy  nearly  that  which  has  constantly  existed  in  the  United  States. 
Amid  the  agitation  of  the  human  mind  in  the  nineteenth  century — 
amid  the  bold  and  independent  spiiit  of  inquiiy  which  has  seized 
all  classes,  and  is  bent  upon  sifting  every  question  of  political 
right,  the  composition  of  the  most  inconsiderable  local  jurisdictions 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance. 

In  France,  similar  altera,tions  have  been  made  in  the  structure 
of  the  communes.  Two  years  prior  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  their  privileges  were  greatly  curtailed.  Bat  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  still  participated  in  the  choice  of  some  of  the  officers. 
At  present,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  the  communal 
electors  in  all  France  amount  to  nearly  three  millions.  Men  are 
first  taught  to  manage  their  private  affairs,  because  they  are  the 
first  which  are  brought  close  to  their  view.  The  intimate  relation 
which  exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  a  commune,  resembles  the 
association  of  a  family,  and  the  tiansition  is  eisy  from  the  mraage 
ment  of  then  piivate  busmes'5  to  that  of  the  coiporation  When 
they  ire  laiily  initiated  m  this  they  begm  to  look  beyond  and 
disco^pr  that  the  pro-ipeiitj  of  these  local  jui ladietions  is  linked 
m  nuraberieas  ways  with  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  state  The 
kn>wledge  which  they  acquire  by  exercising  their  mmds  upon  ^ 
newtheiter  so  fw  fiom  mtcrfonng  with  thtir  pmale  pursuiU 
40 
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renilers  them  more  skillful  and  more  prudent   n  tl  e  con  iu  t    f  tl  e 
publii:  affairs.     The  observation  of  this  fa  t   as  form  ng  i     tr  k  ng 
feature   in  American   institutions   and   manners    his     a      d   tl      e 
iusiitutioas  to  exert  a  wide  and  extensive   nfluence  upon  La     pe  n 
society. 

The  spirit  of  reform  has  penetrated  even  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. An  edict  has  been  proclaimed  this  year  (1846),  which 
abolishes  all  guilds,  corporations,  or  jiirauda  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions, leaving  every  one  to  follow  whatever  business  he  chooses. 
Butchers,  bakers,  and  keepers  of  public  houses  are  alone  excepted. 
These  guilds,  corporations,  and  jurauda,  are  so  entirely  unknown  in 
America,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  countiy  have  gi'eat  difficulty 
in  even  nnderstanding  the  import  of  the  teims. 

There  are  some  institutions  which  appear  to  be  of  secondary 
importance,  hut  which  on  a  close  examination,  and  viewed  as  parts 
of  an  extensive  system,  are  found  to  be  of  primary  value.  The  plan 
adopted  in  the  United  States  for  collecting  the  ^otes  at  all  popular 
elections,  is  an  example.  The  minute  division  of  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts, which  are  established  for  that  express  purpose,  elude  our 
attention  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  familiarity.  Yet  it  is  this 
very  circumstance  which  renders  the  plan  valuable.  If  we  say  that 
a  mere  regard  to  convenience  was  sufficient  to  have  suggested  the 
idea,  the  question  still  recurs  :  whose  convenience  is  consulted  ? 
And  as  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  the  convenience  of  the  electors,  that 
is,  of  the  people,  which  is  sought  to  be  promoted,  the  whole  plan  is 
indicative  of  the  elevated  position  which  the  popular  body  in  Amer- 
ica occupy.  Behind  a  rule,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  mere  detail, 
we  find  concealed  a  principle  of  the  highest  magnitude. 

In  the  United  States,  the  votes  for  a  member  of  congress  are 
sometimes  givpn  at  sixty  or  seventy  places  in  the  district.  In  those 
states  where  townships  exist,  the  votes  are  collected  in  them ;  in 
those  where  there  is  no  such  territorial  division,  they  are  collected 
in  parishes ;  and  in  those  where  there  are  neither  townships  nor  par- 
ishes, artificial  districts  are  created  under  the  name  of  "  pi'ecincts." 
This  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  country  population ;  and  this 
regard  for  the  convenience  of  individuals,  is  attended  with  immense 
public  benefit.  The  presence  at  the  polls,  of  the  substantial  class  of 
citizens,  is  insured.  The  industrious,  the  orderly,  the  reflecting,  are 
punctual  in  their  atteni'.ancc.     Little  time  is  consumed  in  going  to 
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and  from  the  polls,  and  the  private  business  of  no  one  is  interrupted. 
The  assembling  of  a  great  multitude  at  one  epot,  would  lead  to 
infinite  confusion,  to  riots,  intoxication,  and  every  species  of 
disorder.  It  is  a  namarkable  trait  in  the  human  character,  that 
when  people  are  abroad  and  collected  in  considerable  numbers,  they 
not  only  feel  themselves  licensed,  bnt  they  even  feel  under  a  sort  of 
obligation,  to  take  liberties  which  they  would  not  dream  of  at  home. 
Until  veiy  recentJy,  some  English  statesmen  were  accustomed  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  advantages  of  this  plan.  Writers  of 
the  liberal  party  insisted  that  the  periodical  bursts  of  popular  feeling 
which  took  place  at  the  hustings,  were  indispensable  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  countervail  the  influence  of  the  king  and 
aristocracy.  Popular  opinion,  it  was  said,  wore  an  air  of  more 
authority,  in  consequence  of  these  tumultuous  assemblages.  There 
is  great  force  in  this  view  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  plan  was 
not  attended  with  some  disadvantages,  so  great  as  even  to  counter- 
balance all  the  good  which  might  be  expected  from  it.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  great  numbers  of  well-disposed  persons,  those  who  were 
sincerely  desirous  of  tempering  the  authority  of  the  goveinment,  by 
an  admixture  of  more  of  the  popular  element,  were  not  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  that  very  authority,  from  the  gi-eater  evils  which  im- 
pended in  another  quarter.  The  effect  was  to  fortify  the  iniuence 
of  the  crown  and  aristocracy,  rather  than  to  introduce  those  staid 
and  orderly  habits  which  fit  men  for  self  government.  At  any  rate, 
I  observe  that  the  party  which  magnified  so  much  the  advantage 
of  collecting  the  whole  votes  of  a  county  at  a  single  spot,  have 
abandoned  it  and  adopted  the  American  plan.  In  confoi-mity  with 
a  provision  contained  in  the  reform  act  of  1882,  the  counties  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  districts  or  precincts,  in  which  the 
votes  are  taken.  There  is  another  advantage  attending  this  plan  : 
the  polls  are  not  kept  open  for  six  or  eight  weeks  as  formerly.  In 
analogy  to  the  American  laws  on  the  same  subject,  they  are  kept 
open  two  days  in  the  counties,  and  but  one  in  the  cities.  The  course 
of  legislation  in  France  has  followed  the  same  direction.  The  elec- 
tions, imiteadof  being  holden  at  the  chief  town  of  the  deparfmeiit,  are 
held  separately  in  the  arrondissements.  Thus  the  polls  are  opened 
at  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  instead  of  at  eighty-six  places  only. 
This  number,  however,  is  below  that  which  exists  in  many  of  the 
American  states,  taken  singly.     In  Ohio  it  is  more  than  double. 
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For  every  arrangement  of  detail  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  an  indi- 
cation of  something  important  lying  at  the  bottom.  Ohio  has 
three  hnndred  thousand  electors,  and  all  France  has  only  two 
hundred  thousand. 

In  another  respect  the  French  legislature  have  likened  the  electoral 
system  to  that  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  distinction,  as  in 
Otreat  Britain,  hetween  members  from  counties  and  fiom  cities. 
The  representation  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  population, 
not  its  locality.  If  a  city  is  large  enough  to  send  one  or  more  dep- 
uties, the  elections  are  held  for  it  exclusively  as  in  the  United  States; 
but  not  because  it  is  a  city.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  majoiity  of 
the  deputies  cannot,  as  in  Great  Britain,  be  returned  by  a  minority 
of  the  electors.  The  separate  representation  of  boroughs  and  coun- 
ties, is  another  relic  of  the  anti^juated  system  of  le presentation  by 
estates.  The  members  do  not  compose  different  bodies  as  for- 
merly ;  the  veto  is  transfei'i'ed  from  the  estates  to  the  electors  who 
choose. 

A  national  bank  was  established  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1790.  It  continued  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval, 
until  IS3&.  The  most  striking  and  original  feature  in  the  plan  con- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  branches  in  all  the  chief  cities.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  at  the  very  time  congress  wei'e  engaged  in  delibe- 
rating upon  the  law  which  terminated  the  existence  of  the  institu- 
tion the  Biiti'jh  parlnment  were  biibily  emj.ioyed  in  mwlehng  the 
hink  of  England  upon  the  same  plan  The  act  of  1S33,  which 
renewed  the  charter,  authorized  the  establishment  of  bianches  in 
\arious  parts  of  the  kingdom  And  it  cannot  be  doubtcil  thit  if 
it  be  wise  to  cieate  an  institution  of  this  kmd,  the  ad\  antigen  of 
which  it  i'5  capable  should  be  diftused  o^er  the  whole  country  It 
IS  but  the  application  of  the  great  pnnciple  of  distnbuting  powei 
and  privileges  The  operation  of  this  pnnciple  is  witnessed  in  a]] 
the  political  institutions  of  the  United  State.s  It  is  equally  d\s- 
phyed  m  all  those  institutions  whiih  are  of  a  mixed  chaiacter,  or 
which  are  semipohtital  and  semici^il  There  are  two  waja  of  dis 
tnbnting  powei ,  one  is,  by  rendering  all  the  associations  who  exer- 
cise it  independent  of  one  another ;  the  other,  by  creating  a  single 
institution,  and  causing  its  benefits  to  be  spread  over  as  large  a  pop- 
ulation as  possible.  The  first  plan  guards  as  well  as,  humanly 
speaking,  can  be  done  against  the  condensation  of  power.     But  the 
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second  may  have  a  totally  different  effect  from  tlio  one  intended. 
And  wltere  this  is  the  case  it  is  plainly  antii-e publican.  It  is  true, 
the  more  an  institution  scatters  its  agents,  the  mote  it  is  e:? posed  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  public  eye.  This  acts  as  a  check  upon  it.  But 
the  check  may  be  insufficient  notwithstanding ;  the  tendency  to  cen- 
tralization where  all  the  officers  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  cor- 
poration, may  still  be  too  strong.  A  national  bank  was  an  experi- 
ment in  America,  and  the  plan  of  creating  branches  was  a  fine  idea. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  was  first  seized  by  France,  and 
afterward  by  Great  Britain.  One  design  of  the  institution  in  Ame- 
rica, was  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  over  issues  of  the  local  banks. 
But,  in  order  to  compass  this  end,  it  would  be  necessary  at  the 
present  day  that  it  should  wield  an  enormous  capital.  And  this 
leads  to  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  ever  wise  to  endow  an  institution, 
half  civil  and  half  political,  with  so  great  an  inftuence  ;  or,  as  a  cor- 
poration of  this  character  must  necessarily  be  conducted  by  beings 
of  similar  capacities  and  passions  with  those  who  preside  over  the 
local  institutions,  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  risk  all  at  one 
stake,  instead  of  diminishing  the  chances  of  a  great  loss  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  banks. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  was  on  the  eve  of  bankniptcy  in 
1819.  In  1835  it  became  totally  bankrupt  The  refusal  of  con- 
gress to  recharter  it  may  have  this  good  effect.  It  may  compel  the 
state  governments  to  adopt  some  effectual  plan  for  preventing  the 
disorders  of  their  own  currency.  So  long  as  a  national  bank  was 
looked  to  as  the  great  regulator  of  state  issues,  it  did  not  occur  to 
any  one  that  it  was  possible  to  place  the  local  institutions  upon  any 
other  than  the  precarious  foundation  on  which  they  had  previously 
stood.  But  it  is  plain,  that  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
the  first,  it  must  be  equally  so  to  secure  that  of  the  last.  Thus  the 
disuse  of  a  national  bank,  may  now  have  the  same  effect  which  its 
establishment  was  originally  intended  to  have.  One  design  was  to 
make  it  act  as  a  check  upon  the  issues  of  other  hanks ,'  but  tliese 
have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  check  totally 
insutficient;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  multiplication  of  local  banks 
is  an  indication  that  these  have  become  institutions  of  the  people 
and  not  of  a  separate  moneyed  interest,  and  we  have  the  same  secu- 
rity that  they  will  be  governed  by  the  same  wholesome  laws  which 
pervade  every  other  part  of  society.     I  do  not  know  that  any  device 
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will  be  completely  effectual  to  guard  against  their  misconduct  and 
to  prevent  the  fatal  revulsions  to  which  the  community  is  exposed. 
And  yet  they  ai'e  so  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  habits  of  the 
American  people,  that  it  would  he  a  hercnlean  task  to  abolish  them. 
We  cannot  do  with  them,  yet  we  cannot  do  without  tbem.  The 
bank  of  England  stopped  payment  from  1797  to  1817.  Notwith- 
standing the  control  which  it  exercised  over  the  provincial  hanks 
was  more  complete  than  that  possessed  hy  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  over  the  state  banks  ;  yet  in  1825,  more  than  seventy  banks 
out  of  London,  were  crushed  hy  the  temporary  pressure  of  that  year. 
And  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  (says  a  distinguisheii  writer*),  "a 
greater  destruction  of  bank  paper  took  place  than  had  e' 
been  known,  except  perhaps  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  I 
scheme  in  France."  The  notion  that  banks  have  contributed  mate- 
rially to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  has  had  great  infln- 
ence  in  reconciling  the  American  people  to  them.  Evei'y  one  feels 
as  if  they  were  some  how  or  other  connected  with  that  prosperity. 
And  this  is  imdoubtedly  the  case.  But  it  may  be  that  they  stand 
in  the  relation  of  effect,  and  not  of  cause.  The  Amevicans  do  not 
believe  that  they  have  exploited  and  mastered  every  department  of 
political  knowledge,  but  they  do  believe  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  ate  placed  have  permitted  them  to  make  more  constant 
and  earnest  endeavors  to  do  so,  than  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any- 
other  people  to  he  able  to  make. 

The  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code  is  one  of  the  most  decisive 
marks  that  I  know  of,  of  the  general  progress  of  society.  It  is  an 
indication  of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
merely  high  stale  of  refinement.  In  no  country  have  so  gieat 
efforts  been  made  in  this  department  of  legislation,  as  in  the  United 
States.  And  these  have  had  a  very  perceptible  infinence  upon  tha 
European  states.  It  has  been  said  with  great  force,  that  the  hnmane 
treatment  of  animals  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  a  duty  toward 
them,  for  duty  imports  a  relation  to  intelligent  and  conscientious 
beings ;  but  it  is  most  clearly  a  duty  toward  onrselves  and  other 
men.  Every  species  of  bnitality,  toward  whomsoever  it  may  be 
exercised,  adds  strength  to  the  lower  part  of  our  nature,  which 
stands  in  needs  of  cheeks  instead  of  provocatives  to  its  exercise. 
And  when  such  treatment  is  exhibited  toward  criminals,  and  is 

SM'Cullocli.     "  Statistical  View  of  Great  Britain,"  vol.  2,  p.  29. 
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sanctioned  by  the  laws,  the  fountain  of  morality  is  poisoned  at  its 
source:  the  whole  community  is  involved  in  a  species  of  guilt. 
The  desire  of  witneseing  exhibitions  of  cruelty  and  suffering,  we 
should  characterize  as  unnatural,  as  a  deformity  in  the  human 
character,  if  it  were  not  so  general.  But  no  matter  what  it  pro- 
ceeds fi-om,  whether  from  an  instinctive  curiosity  to  know  every 
thing  which  affects  our  common  nature,  or  as  is  most  probably 
the  case,  from  a  desire  to  hide  and  to  suffocate  our  own  infirmities 
and  vices,  it  invariably  terminates  in  corrupting  the  whole  of  soci- 
ety. On  this  account,  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code  of  3 
country  has  a  much  more  extensive  bearing  than  at  first  appears. 
Even  if  it  were  attended  with  no  absolute  diminution  of  crime, 
and  had  hut  little  influence  upon  the  band  of  criminals,  it  contri- 
butes mightily  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  of  society,  and  to 
make  other  men  more  humane  and  more  virtuous  than  they  would 
otherwise  be. 

The  system  of  penitentiary  discipline  in  the  American  states  has 
almost  entirely  superseded  capital  punishments,  the  pillory,  brand- 
ing, etc.,  and  it  has  commanded  an  unusual  share  of  attention  from 
the  public  men  of  Europe.  Commissioners  from  England,  France, 
and  Prussia,  visited  the  country,  in  order  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it,  and  to  make  reports  to  tbcir  own  goveinments. 
The  eastern  penitentiary  at  Philadeiphla,  the  most  remarkable  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  then  existing,  attracted  their  notice  in  a  particu- 
lar degree-  I  believe  all  of  these  commiBsiouers  concurred  in  tlie 
opinion  that  the  plan  adopted  there  answers  all  the  ends  of  punish- 
ment better  than  any  oh  i*  h  ha  been  fallen  upon.  In  Eng- 
land, it  was  immediate  y  a  d  n  o  effect.  The  secretary  for  the 
home  department,  to  when  h  te  e  t  is  confided,  issued  a  ci.-cu- 
lar,  in  1837,  directing  a  he  p  o  of  the  kingdom  to  bo  placed 
npon  that  footing.  I  ha  e  no  e  at  nforraation  as  to  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  m  France  and  Prussia.  It  is  exceedingly 
important  that  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  of  entire  seclusion,  which  is 
adopted  in  the  Pennsylvania  penitentiaries,  should  be  thoroughly 
tested  ;  it  has  not  been  introdued  in  the  other  states,  and  the  public 
mind  is  in  great  hesitation  as  to  its  propriety.  The  experience  of 
the  English  public  will,  therefore,  contribute  greatly  to  settle  this 
difficult  and  interesting  question. 
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When  Dr.  Easli,  and  other  eminent  men  in  Pennsylvania  ventured 
Hie  opinion,  that  ci'ucl  pitniiihments  increased  instead  of  lessening 
the  number  of  crimes,  people  were  exceedingly  slow  in  comprehend- 
ing how  this  could  be  the  ease.  And  yet  no  experiment  which  has  heen 
made  upon  human  nature  has  heen  more  decisive  than  the  suhstitu- 
tionof  mildin  ihe  place  of  severe  punishments.  The  ferocity  whii^h 
used  to  be  practiced  towaiii  criminals  roused  their  ferocity  the  moie; 
they  were  converted  into  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  believed  that  tliey 
were  of  right  called  upon  to  make  war  upon  the  unnatural  institu- 
tions of  society. 

In  England  criminals  were  executed  by  thousands  where  they 
now  are  by  dozens.  Romilly  and  Mackintosh,  as  illustrious  for 
their  virtues  as  for  their  intelligence,  commenced  the  work  of 
reform.  No  great  alterations  were  made  for  some  time ;  but  a 
powerful  impulse  was  given  to  the  public  mind,  and  that  was 
enough  to  insure  ultimate  success.  Sir  Robert  Peel  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale ;  '.le  procured  tlie  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  in  a  great  number  of  instances.  For  more  than 
a  century  prior  to  1827,  every  species  of  forgery  had  been  punished 
with  death.  The  various  statutes  on  this  subject  have  been  one  by 
one  repealed.  In  the  first  year  of  the  present  queen,  the  last  hand 
was  put  to  the  work,  by  abolishii^  the  punishment  in  the  only  two 
remaining  cases.  In  the  three  years  endii^  with  1836,  no  execu- 
tion for  any  offense  took  place  in  London.  But  not  only  has  the 
number  of  executions  diminished  greatly,  hut  what  is  of  much 
more  importance,  the  commitments  for  offenses  which  were  once 
punished  capitally  have  also  decreased. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1836,  also,  that  the  American  custom 
of  permitting  counsel  to  all  accused  persons  was  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  England.  The  reader  is  familiar  with  the  anecdote 
told  of  Shaftsbury.  Tliis  statesman  had  a  powerful  understanding, 
but  as  a  speaker  he  was  awkward  and  hesitating.  While  speaking 
on  this  question  he  became  embaiTassed  and  was  thrown  off  his 
guard  hy  some  trifling  ciicumstance ;  but  recovering  himself  he 
appealed  strongly  to  the  good  sense  of  the  house,  demanding  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  the  prisoner,  forsaken  by  every  one  and 
yet  perhaps  innocent,  when  Lj  who  stood  up  as  a  member  of  the 
most  illustrious  assembly  in  the  world  was  so  easily  abashed  and 
confused. 
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The  bill,  liowever,  did  not  pass.  Tiieplan  seemed  tobeimworthj' 
of  attention,  at  a  time  when  it  was  tlie  common  sentiment  that 
accused  persons  did  not  stand  within  the  pale  of  humanity.  It  is 
only  ten  years  ago,  that  Lord  Ljndiiurst  succeeded  in  procniing  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  permits  counsel  to  prisoners  in  felonies  as 
well  as  in  treason.  The  French  government  had  preceded  the 
English  in  the  work  of  reform.  The  emperor  Napoleon  was  so 
much  struck  with  Ihe  reasonableness  and  humanity  of  the  Ameri- 
can law,  that  he  caused  a  similar  provision  to  be  inserted  in  the 
criminal  code.  It  had  been  said  in  England,  that  tlie  judge  was  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  a  saying  which  comports  little  with  our  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart.  A  judge  would  not  be  very  apt  to  eiT  in 
summing  up  the  testimony  ;  and  yet  I  I'ccollect  a  tiial  which  took 
place  a  few  years  before  the  late  act  of  parliament,  when  a  prisoner, 
arraigned  for  a  capital  offense,  corrected  the  judge  wlio  delivered 
the  chai^,  upon  a  matter  of  fact,  on  which  the  whole  issue 
depended. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  United  States  to  hear  the  remark,  "  all 
our  jurisprudence  has  been  borrowed  from  England."  But  I  am 
persuaded,  that  if  any  one  would  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  the 
codes  of  the  several  states,  he  would  find  that  the  diversities  between 
the  English  and  American  law,  were  both  striking  and  numerons. 
The  alterations  which  have  been  made  at  any  one  time,  are  perhaps 
inconsiderable ;  but  when  we  sum  up  the  whole,  t 
very  imposing.  I  am  not  sure  hut  what  the  differences  are  as 
as  between  tiie  common  and  the  civil  law.  Eomanlaw  w 
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tion  j1  fanp*.  incl  lecovprcs  the  disuse  of  ipal  a  funs  ml  tie 
t.nnplifn.'ition  ot  thi,  moie?  of  conveyance  are  instintes.  of 
the  second  The  speech  oi  Henry  Brougham  on  the  lefoimi 
tion  of  the  liw  althougl)  the  most  remaiktble  effort  whiih  his 
been  made  to  remold  English  law  and  to  give  it  a  moie  demo  ratit, 
ehancter  contained  \ery  few  suggestions  which  hid  not  long 
before  been  anticipated  m  America  The  commissioners  who  weie 
appointed  unier  the  resolution  offered  by  that  gieat  statesman 
made  elaboiate  reports  on  each  department  of  the  law  and  so 
striking  are  the  similanties  in  some  mstames  eien  m  delail 
between  the  changes  pioposed  by  them  ani  the  actna!  state  oi 
imencan  law  that  one  might  be  mclinal  to  suppose  that  the  codes 
of  some  of  the  imencan  states  were  before  them  at  tne  time  Mr 
Humphreys  an  Engli&h  lawyer,  h.is  written  an  able  and  instnietive 
work  on  real  property.  But  its  great  merit  consists,  not  in  an  expo- 
sition of  what  the  law  is,  but  in  pointing  out  various  important 
changes  which  should  bo  made,  many  of  ivhich  have  long  since 
been  introduced  in  America. 

The  "procedure"  of  the  courts  of  justice,  makes  up  a  very 
important  part  of  the  jurisprudenee  of  a  country.  I  shall  notice  a 
few  differences  between  the  English  and  American  law.  A  few  ai^e 
enough  to  set  the  intelligent  render  athinking.  English  writers 
have  remarked  that  the  way  to  ar.  English  court  was  over  a  bridge 
of  gold.  In  America,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  true  only 
of  the  court  of  chancery.  But  I  find  that  in  the  king's  bench,  the 
expense  of  recovering  so  small  a  sum  as  twenty-five  dollars,  even 
wheie  no  defense  is  made  and  judgment  goes  by  default,  was  not 
less  than  seventy  dollars  prior  to  the  late  reform  acts.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  courts,  however  unexceptionable  it  may  be  in  theory, 
may  dwindle  into  insignificance,  if  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  is  attended  with  such  enormous  expense  as  to  bar  the 
entrance  to  them. 

The  time  which  is  allotted  to  the  hearing  of  causes  is  a  matter  of 
equal  importance.  In  England,  the  average  number  of  days  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  in  the  six  circuits  is  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.  In  the  single  state  of  Ohio,  the  aveiage  number  in  each  of 
the  fifteen  circuits,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  independently  of 
the  terms  of  supreme  court.  Tlie  business  transacted  in  those  fifteen 
circuits  corresponds  e.tactly  with  that  which  is  transacted  by  Eiig- 
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lish  judges  on  their  circuits,  with  the  addition,  in  the  fornier 
instance,  of  complete  chancery  jurisdiction.  The  population  of 
England  is  more  than  fifteen  millions,  that  of  Ohio  is  two  millions. 
The  pressure  of  business  in  the  English  coarts  is  so  much  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  judges  to  transact,  that  great  numbers  of  suitors 
are  necessarily  precludcii  from  api>ealing  to  them.  This  defect  has 
to  some  extent  been  lately  rectified  by  referring  the  trial  of  cases  of 
small  amount  to  tribunals  similar  to  those  of  American  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  by  obliging  counsel  in  the  higher  courts  to  make  a 
statement  in  writing  of  the  facts  in  controversy,  and  the  points 
relied  upon.  This  frequently  cnts  short  the  whole  matter,  and  the 
case  is  settled  summarily  and  satisfactorily.  This  practice  is  of 
familiar  occun'ence  in  many  of  the  courts  of  the  American  states. 

The  difference  between  English  and  American  jurisprudence  (a 
difference  which  is  visible  both  in  the  dvQ  codes  and  the  codes  of 
procedure  of  the  two  countries),  arises  from  this  circumstance : 
that  in  the  latter,  the  laws  are  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  are  accommodated  to  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  the 
people  ;  in  the  fonner,  the  laws  ai*  viewed  as  parts  of  an  artificial 
and  complex  system,  and  to  interfere  with  them  extensively  might 
have  the  effect,  although  indirectly  at  first,  of  displacing,  in  some 
part  or  other,  the  authority  of  the  goFernment. 

I  believe  there  is  but  one  of  the  American  states  in  which  land  is 
not  liable,  precisely  like  personal  property,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  debts.  And  in  that  one  it  is  capable  of  being  reached,  although 
the  process  is  a  little  circuitons.  A  sweeping  reformation  of  this 
kind  is  of  more  moment  than  a  hundred  other  enactments  which 
sometimes  engage  the  attention  of  the  curious  and  learned  inquirer. 
We  may  pardon  the  human  mind  for  its  obliquities  when  it  is  con- 
demned to  grope  its  way  in  the  dark ;  and  when  we  learn  that  the 
reason  why,  originally,  certain  creditors  could  only  extend  one-half 
of  the  debtor's  land,  was,  because  the  king  might  want  the  other 
half  in  his  wai^s,  we  make  allowance  for  the  uncouth  notions  which 
everywhere  prevailed  in  the  middle  'igei  But  the  law  has  contin- 
ued to  exist  long  after  England  has  been  blessed  n  ith  a  succession 
of  wise  statesmen  and  enlightened  lawvei"^  Tlie  cause  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  countne's,  then,  must  bo  sought  m  the 
fact,  that  in  America  the  people  are  \eiy  generally  landed  proprie- 
tors ;  and  that  m  Lngjjnd  tlit  ca-^e  is  otliPiwi'-e.     A  la^vv  which 
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exempta  real  property  from  the  payment  of  delits  is  not  so  much  a 
civil  as  it  is  a  political  regulation.  It  contributes  to  fortify  the 
authority  of  a  landed  aiistocracy. 

When  we  learn  that  in  two  of  the  thi'ee  English  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  the  practice  of  the  profession  is  a  strict  monopoly,  that  in 
the  common  pleas  none  hnt  sejgeants  are  permitted  to  practice,  and 
that  in  the  exchequer  the  busineBs  is  confined  to  four  attorneys  and 
sixteen  clerks,  as  the  praotitionere  in  that  court  are  denominated, 
this  may  not  strike  all  m  1  al  k  S  e  11  '  't  an  le 
arbitrary  rule,  and  as  a  m  tte   ot  n  1  if  eni-e  way  o   th      ther; 

others  will  regard  it  a  an  arrang  ment  adapt  1  n  om  y  or 
other  to  institutions  d  ff     nt  1  on    th  n     nl  tl      f       n  t  to 

bo  tried  by  the  same  Stan  la  J      But  o  h  II  tak    th    [1    n  and 

direct  view  of  the  matte  and  on  1  ng  courts  of  ju  t  aa  e  tab- 
lished  for  the  express  purpose  of  adjusting  the  niimerous  contro- 
versies which  arise  in  every  civilized  community,  will  conclude  that 
an  institution  which  confines  the  transaction  of  legal  business  to  a 
few  privileged  perKOUS,  will  be  fatal  to  the  ambition  of  others — will 
render  those  who  do  manage  it  less  able  and  assiduous  than  they 
would  otherwise  be,  and  render  the  administration  of  justice  both 
more  dilatory  and  expensive.  The  mischiefs  which  gi'ow  out  of 
this  curious  system,  as  well  as  those  which  result  from  the  exemp- 
tion of  land  'for  the  payment  of  debts,  have  within  a  few  years 
arrested  the  attention  of  English  statesmen  and  lawyers,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  lajvs,  in  both  respects,  will  be  so 
altered  as  to  partake  of  the  very  simple  character  which  belongs  to 
them  in  the  United  States, 

For  this  is  an  age  different  from  all  others  in  one  particular ; — 
The  enlightened  of  all  countries  begin  to  sympathize  with  one  another, 
in  the  efforts  which  each  is  making  to  anieiiorato  the  condition  of 
the  community  to  which  ho  belongs.  People  of  different  nations 
are  learning  to  look  upon  each  other  as  members  of  one  great  com- 
monwealth, each  of  whom  is  interested  in  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  the  others. 

All  laws  which  affect  private  right  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  general  society ;  so  much  so,  that  from  the  general  character 
of  the  civil  code  we  may  very  nearly  determine  what  is  tlio  general 
state  of  the  manners.  But  there  are  some  laws  which  act  more 
directly  than  others  upon   the  social  organization ; — sucli  are  the 
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laws  alol  '■li  ng  pi  mOriPniture  itil  enUils  If  th  de  1511  cf  th 
legi  htor  1)  to  establish  an  aristocratic  form  of  society  aal  to 
streni;then  it  on  ill  side  by  in?(imtions  in  pmate  as  wdl  as  in 
public  life  there  is  no  '-nrer  wa}  thin  by  legalizing  primoi,enitnre 
and  enti  I  If  on  the  other  hand  the  design  is  to  intioduce  fiee 
m  titution'i  and  to  nidke  the  fai'iilties  of  the  greatest  number  of 
men  avalable  to  tbe  public  weal  the  fiist  thing  he  imII  do  after 
modeling  the  politicil  lower  ■will  be  to  establish  the  rule  of  equal 
partibitity,  and  removethe  obstacles  to  the  freealienation  of  property. 
If  the  Scotch  and  English  people  still  cling  to  primogeniture  and 
entails  (the  relics  of  feudal  institutions,}  the  Americans,  at  any  rate, 
were  in  the  right  in  believing  that  the  abolition  of  those  laws  was 
indispensable  to  tbo  working  of  their  own  institutions. 

Mr.  Malthus  and  Dr.  Chalmers  have  nndertaken  to  vindicate  the 
propriety  of  these  laws.  The  last  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  government  is  bound  to  make  provision  for  younger  sons, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  idiera  and  Tagabonds.  There 
are  some  minds  which  do  not  permit  themselves  to  look  far  enough 
into  the  future  ;  there  are  others  which,  seeing  far  enough,  ai-e  yet 
content  to  sacrifice  the  noble  ambition  of  usefulness  to  mankind  to 
the  opinions  which  they  find  prevailing  in  the  ruling  class  of  society. 
There  may  be  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  those  laws  now  (perhaps 
on  trial  this  would  be  found  to  much  less  than  is  imagined),  but  if 
they  had  been  dispensed  with  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  in  all  the 
European  states,  a  division  of  property  simUar  to  what  exists  in 
America  would  have  been  the  consequeuce,  the  general  standard  of 
comfort  would  have  been  raised,  the  preventive  check  to  popula- 
tion would  have  acquired  strength,  and  the  people  would  have  been 
both  stronger  and  happier. 

Fi'auce  and  Belgium  have  introduced  the  rale  of  equal  pnrtibility, 
and  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  ill  consequences  have  ensued,  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Mr.  Malthus  supposes  that  the  subdivision  of 
properties  will  create  a  race  too  feeble  to  make  head  against  the 
throne  and  aristoeracy.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  an 
intestate's  (or  even  testator's)  property  is  divided  among  his  chil- 
dren, that  any  thing  like  an  equality  of  property  will  be  pceserved, 
The  effect  of  primogeniture  and  entails  is  to  accummulate  property 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  may  or  may  not  render  it  protluctive  ; 
and  the  effect  of  their  abolition  is  to  make  sure  that  whenever  such 
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an  aeciimulation  does  take  place,  from  purchase  and  as  the  reward 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  it  shaU  redound  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  general  wealth. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  "  tiers  Stat "  in  Franee, 
so  far  from  being  weakened  as  a  body,  by  these  laws,  have  been 
raised  in  the  scale.  Certain  it  is,  that  popular  opinion  was  never 
so  strong  as  it  is  at  present :  the  abolition  of  an  hereditaiy  peerage, 
and  the  formation  of  a  wiitten  constitution,  are  inoontestible  proofs 
of  this.  Many  enlightened  individuals  in  Great  Britain,  still  have 
misgivings.  They  do  not  feel  enough  assui'ed  of  all  xhe  conse- 
quences of  so  great  a  change,  although  they  believe  that  in  many 
respects  it  would  be  advantageous.  We  sometimes  lament  in 
secret  over  the  ills  which  pursue  us  in  public  and  in  private  life. 
We  pei'haps  cherish  them  the  more  closely  on  that  very  account, 
and  even  assume  an  air  of  indifference  or  cheerfulness,  in  oi-der  to 
be  revenged  upon  them.  But  time  and  reflection  at  last  diive  us 
to  meet  them  full  armed,  and  then  they  vanish  as  the  mists  of  the 
morning. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  glance  at  a  few  only  of  the  differences 
between  European  and  American  institutions,  as  a  clue  to  the 
influence  which  American  legislation  has  exercised,  or  is  likely  to 
exercise  upon  the  old  world.  A  few  instances  are  ahunilantly 
sufficient  to  suggest  matter  for  thought,  and  to  lead  the  reader  to 
the  recollection  of  a  much  greater  number. 

A  remarkable  instance  has  just  occurred  in  Scotland  :  and  this 
revolution  consists  simply  in  the  intioduction  of  what  in  Amei-ica 
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handsomely,  is  bscause  tte  repeal  of  all  laws  which  fetter  the  traus- 
mission  of  property  has  given  an  unwonted  enei-gy  to  individual 
enterprise,  and  increased  the  numher  of  those  who  are  in  indepen- 
dent circumstances. 

At  the  date  of  the  American  revolution,  nearly  all  the  states  had 
an  ecclesiajitical  establishment,  similar  to  that  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  hitioduction  of  the  voluntaiy  system,  was  one  of  the 
fruits  of  that  i-evolution.  The  scheme  was  a  new  one.  In  Europe, 
it  was  predicted,  that  religion  would  fall  to  decay.  Bo  powerless 
is  the  mind  in  forming  its  conclusions,  when  it  is  left  without  the 
help  of  expeiience.  The  support  aflbrded  to  religion,  in  the  United 
States,  is  larger  than  in  any  Euiopean  State  except  G-reat  Britain ; 
the  professors  of  religion  are  numerous,  and  public  order  and 
morality,  to  say  the  least,  are  as  well  preserved  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

In.  France,  the  disproportion  between  catholics  and  protestants  is 
much  greater  than  in  Great  Britain ;  yet  the  plan  of  an  established 
church  has  been  dispensed  with.  AH  sects  are  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing.  But,  as  government  makes  provision  for  the  cleigy,  the 
change  can  only  be  I'egarded  as  one  step,  though  a  very  important 
one,  toward  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  connection  between 
church  and  state. 

The  catholic  uhurch  was  mainly  instrumental  in  building  up  our 
modern  civilization.  If  it  became  coriiipt,  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  absolute  supremacy  which  it  attained.  To  prevent  the  like 
corruption  from  visiting  the  protestant  church,  there  is  no  way  but 
to  accord  equality  to  all  sects. 

But  the  revolution  in  Scotland  is  in  a  particular  degree  fitted  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  statesman  as  well  as  of  the  religious  man. 
The  opinion  has  been  general  in  Europe,  that  the  people  were  no 
more  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  political  than  of  their  religious 
inteiests.  If  the  experiment  in  Scotland  succeeds  (of  which  no  one 
has  any  doubt),  the  notion  will  very  naturally  insinuate  itself  into 
the  minds  of  all  enlightened  men,  that  self  government  is  not  im- 
practicable in  political  any  more  than  it  is  in  religious  affairs. 

I  have  heai*d  persons  of  great  good  sense  insist  that  the  voluntary 
principle  was  nugatory  in  its  operation  so  far  as  regari3od  the  choice 
of  the  clergymen;  that  there  is  no  congregation  in  America,  in  which 
the  nomination  is  i.ot  detennined  by  a  very  few  influeatial  members. 
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But  the  knowledge  which  these  memhera  have,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  tlie  eoiigi'egalioii  to  oveMTile  them,  will  forever  prevent  any  abuse 
of  dieir  influence.  It  cannot  happen,  as  in  Scotland,  that  ministers 
highly  offensive  to  the  congi-egations  should  be  thrust  upon  them, 
and  thtnst  upon  them  because  they  were  thus  offensive. 

Popular  education  is  another  of  those  public  interests  upon  which 
America  is  likely  to  exercise  an  important  influence  i:pon  Europe. 
Perhaps  no  material  changes  will  be  made  in  the  plan  of  instruction. 
But  the  true  idea  of  popular  education  is,  that  the  system  Bhould 
he  administered  by  and  through  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the 
people.  In  other  words,  the  management  by  the  people  is  itself  a 
chief  element  in  the  scheme  of  popnlar  education. 

America  affords  a  practical  illustration  of  the  close  connection 
between  education  and  government.  But  it  does  so,  because  (he 
former  is  throughout  of  a  popular  character.  Whenever  monarchi- 
cal government  draws  to  itself  all  authority,  and  establishes  a  com- 
plete system  of  centralization,  the  good  which  was  intended  for 
youth  is  in  great  part  undone  for  men.  If  the  system  of  popular 
education  never  can  be  complete  until  free  institutions  are  intro- 
duced, this  is  an  argument  for  and  not  against  their  introduction. 

What  we  ordinarily  term  a  plan  of  popular  instruction  is  one 
adapted  to  the  minds  of  youth  ;  but,  if  this  is  not  followed  up  by  a 
systera  which  confers  independence  of  thought  in  after  life,  the 
faculties  and  knowledge  which  were  acquired  at  schools  and  acade- 
mies will  become  inert  and  friiitless.  The  governments  of  Prussia, 
Denmark,  and  Holland,  may  continue  their  well-devised  schemes 
of  education  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  but  if  their  youth,  on  enter- 
ing upon  the  world,  are  unable  to  make  application  of  their  knowl- 
edge, they  can  never  become  as  enlightened  citizens  as  the  men  of 
New  England  and  New  York.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
the  system  of  education  prevailing  in  these  countries  will  gradually 
change  the  political  institutions.  One  of  them  is  already  converted 
into  a  constitutional  government.  And  there  are  very  clear  symp- 
toms that  both  the  others  are  on  the  eve  of  becoming  so. 

America  is  above  all  others  the  country  of  private  associations. 
These  societies  had  existed  elsewhere  before,  but  they  were  never 
applied  to  such  an  infinite  diversity  of  subjects  as  in  the  United 
States ;  and  they  were  almost  invariably  connected  with  some  sort 
of  influence  in  cliurcli  or  state.     In  America,  they  are  altogether  of 
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a  popular  character,  and  are  consequently  both,  more  aumerous  and 
more  effective  than  in  any  other  community.  They  supply  the 
want  which  the  mind  feek  for  the  employment  of  its  faculties  after 
the  schools  are  loft ;  and  the  discipline  which  they  impart  helps  to 
prepare  men  for  the  theater  cf  political  life.  Associations,  religions, 
benevolent,  political,  literary,  and  industrial,  abound  iu  every  state. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  bulwarks  for  all  time  to  come  against  the 
corruption  of  the  manners,  the  usurpations  of  the  government,  and 
the  decay  of  popular  liberty. 

If  I  desired  to  contrive  a  plan  by  which  individual  freedom,  and 
the  general  infflrests  of  the  people,  might  be  easJy  conciliated  with 
the  just  authority  of  the  government,  1  would  set  about  the  forma- 
tion of  private  associations  Government  is  never  so  able  to  exert 
and  to  maintain  the  influence  which  of  right  belongs  to  it,  as  when 
the  citizens  voluntaiily  submit  themselves  to  a  discipline,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  spread  knowledge,  industry,  and  benevolence  through- 
out the  land.  The  present  has  been  teiTjied  the  age  of  licentiojs- 
noss.  It  less  deserves  the  name  than  any  preceding  age.  Nor 
would  it  ever  have  been  bo  characterized,  if  the  venality  and  vice 
which  exist  were  not  seen  in  contrast  with  so  many  and  such 
striking  monuments  of  benevolence  and  morality.  These  associa- 
tions, which  are  fast  springing  up  in  eveiy  country,  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  the  age  from  the  imputation  Doubtless  they  will 
never  eitlermmate  vice  anl  ignorance  but  they  will  assist  mightily 
in  setting  bounds  to  them 

\\  e  need  not  in  {o  re  whether  the  notion  of  pof  ular  associations 
has  been  bono  ved  by  othei  co  mtues  from  An  ouca  At  the  pre- 
sent da}  the  sprcal  of  an  institution  the  ippliLafion  of  it  to  new 
an  I  unthuught  purposes  is  much  moie  im^  oitant  than  the  question 
wheie  It  onginatei  The  dnersified  forms  which  the  e  associations 
have  assumed  in  the  United  States  and  the  multiplie  I  advantages 
which  haie  accrued  fiom  them  have  renleiel  them  popular  abroad, 
ha\e  mlcel  pioduced  a  piotound  impiession  uj on  the  European 
mn!  Ml  Pitt  succeeded  n  suppressing  a  lebatmg  soiiety  in 
London  at  a  time  when  such  societies  cwstei  m  eiervtown  in 
Ameuca 
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imequivoca!  proof  of  a  sound  anii  hcaltlifuL  condition  of  society, 
than  a  general  repugnance  to  warlike  pursuits.  This  stale  of  feel- 
ing indicates  many  things  : 

First.  The  existence  of  habits  of  refleirtion  among  classes  of 
people  who  weie  before  supposed  to  he  defii;ient  in  that  quality. 

Second,  The  prevalence  of  more  exact  notions  of  justice  and 
morality,  than  have  nsnally  been  popular. 

Third.  That  the  population  are  so  addicted  to  the  pursuits  of 
industry  as  to  render  war  incompatible  with  their  plainest  interests. 

The  war  which  has  just  burst  out,  may  seem  to  contradict  these 
views,  but  it  affords  complete  illustration  of  their  truth.  For  never 
in  the  history  of  any  nation  has  there  been  so  deep  and  so  general 
a  manifestation  of  public  feeling  in  opposition  to  military  pursuits. 

The  war  was  sprung  upon  the  people  when  they  least  expected 
it.  It  was  a  false  step  in  politics,  soon  to  be  retrieved,  and  never 
again  to  be  repeated.  Nor  would  the  contest  have  continued  one 
month,  if  peace  could  have  been  procured.  But  being  commenced, 
and  overtures  of  peace  being  refused,  it  did  not  strike  people  gene- 
rally that  there  was  any  other  way  of  prosecuting  it  than  according 
to  the  old-fashioned  plan,  of  inSicting  heavy  blows  upon  the  enemy 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  terms.  The  Americans  have  been  so  long 
inured  to  the  arts  of  peace,  so  unaccustomed  to  wearing  a  military 
armor,  that  they  not  unnaturally  prosecuted  the  war  on  the  same 
principles  which  have  been  followed  by  other  civilized  states.  But 
what  I  wish  particularly  to  notice  is,  that  the  conflict  has  only  exist- 
ed seven  months,  and  already  an  entirely  new  system  of  operations 
is  proposed.  This  is  to  abandon  all  notions  of  an  offensive  war, 
and  even  for  defense  ;  to  occupy  the  line  assumed,  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states,  and  to  concentrate  the  small  military  force 
which  will  be  necessary,  in  that  direction  exclusively.  This  plan 
is  even  proposed  by  a  military  man,  who  has  displayed  the  greatest 
genius  for  war,  and  whose  ambition  and  interest  would  seem  to 
consist  in  prolonging  the  contest.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  signal  proofs 
I  am  awaie  of,  how  completely  the  character  of  the  solilier  in  the 
United  States  is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the  citizen.  The  plan  is  a 
fair  index  of  the  genius  and  dispositions  of  the  American  people.  It 
has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  men  of  all  parties  and  all  classes, 
and  will  afford  instruction  in  any  future  difficulty  in  which  the 
country  may  be  engaged. 
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I  know  no  spectacle  more  sublime,  than  was  witnessed  during  the 
pendency  of  the  Oregon  controversy  :  the  presentation  of  addresses 
from  all  parfe  of  Gwat  Britain,  to  the  American  people,  in  favor 
of  peace.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  immediate  successors,  exerted  them- 
selves to  make  war  the  habitual  occupation  of  the  people.  At  the 
■very  fiamc  period,  the  United  titates  were  earnestly  engaged  in 
maturing  a  scheme  of  administration  which  should  render  peace  the 
settled  and  inflexible  policy  of  the  conatry.  This  system  had 
never  hefoie  been  pui'sned  by  any  civilized  nation.  And  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  when  the  fruits  of  this  policy  were  distinctly 
seen  in  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  it  exercised 
very  great  influence  upon  the  European  states.  The  Pitt  policy 
has  lost  ground.  It  is  not  merely  considered  vicious,  but  what  is 
som.etimes  of  more  consequence  in  what  concerns  the  manners,  it 
has  fallen  out  of  fashion.  Peace  societies  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
America,  made  the  noblest  exertions  during  the  late  diffieidty,  to 
maintain  peace.  It  may  be  said  that  the  masses,  the  substantia! 
population  in  both  countries,  leagued  themselves  together  with  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding,  that  their  respective  governments  should  be 
withheld  from  going  to  war. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  great  influence 
which  America  exercises  upon  Europe  ;  it  is  equally  easy  to  under- 
stand the  way  in  which  it  operates.  When  we  learn  that  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  Europeans  annnally  arrive  in  the  United 
States,  we  know  that  the  unoccupied  land  is  not  all  that  constitutes 
the  attraction ;  we  know  that  the  noise  of  American  institutions 
has  gone  abroad,  that  their  influence  has  spread  over  millions,  who 
avail  themselves  of  evoiy  opportunity  to  take  shelter  under  the 
shade  of  those  institutions.  I  do  not  perceive  that  these  people 
ever  show  a  disposition  to  cling  to  the  habits  and  prejudices  amid 
which  they  were  reared  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  feeling  is  one 
of  congratulation  at  being  deliveted  from  their  influence,  that  the 
most  substantial  and  intelligent  among  them  fall  in  with  American 
notions,  and  lend  a  ready  and  cordial  support  to  American  institu- 
tions. I  know,  then,  that  the  influence  is  on  one  side ;  that  it  >h 
America  which  acts  upon  Europe,  not  Europe  upon  America. 

The  channels  through  which  this  influence  finds  its  waj'  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  count  them  up.  There  are 
probably  two  millions  of  persons  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
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iislaLives,  frienils,  or  correspondents  in  Eiiiope.  If  we  had  access 
to  tht)  epistolary  communications  which  constantly  pass  hetween 
them,  and  could  read  the  vivid  and  yet  simple  picture  which  ia 
frequently  drawn  of  American  institutions,  we  wouM  be  able 
to  fonn  a  more  just  and  complete  idea  of  the  power  which  they 
exercise  than  in  any  other  way.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  solve 
the  mystery,  nnd  to  let  us  understand,  not  only  why  such  crowds 
are  drawn  to  the  American  shores,  but  why  so  deep  an  impression 
is  taado  upon  the  population  which  remains  behind. 

The  commercial  correspondence  is  necessarily  immense  ;  nor  will 
letters  npon  business  be  written  without  very  frequently  affording 
an  insight  into  the  carious  machinery  by  which  so  wide  an  arena 
has  been  opened  to  man's  exertions,  and  such  a  mass  of  unfettered 
industry  has  been  set  in  motion.  This  species  of  correspondence 
only  serves  to  confiiin  the  speculations  and  conclusions  contained 
in  letters  written  professedly  to  impart  information ;  and  Europeans 
very  naturally  p«t  the  question  tu  one  another, — sometimes  in  a 
whisper,  sometimes  out  loud, — why,  if  so  great  prosperity  and  so 
much  public  order  are  the  fruit  of  free  institutions  in  Ameiica,  the 
same  institutions  may  not  be  made  to  work  equally  well  in  Europe, 
since  Americans  are  only  Europeans,  or  of  European  descent.  No 
other  example  of  self  government  is  to  he  found,  and  the  obvious 
inference  is,  that  it  is  the  institutions  which  have  made  them  what 
they  are.  But  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  old  world  begin  to  inter- 
rogate one  another,  although  it  should  be  only  in  a  whisper,  as 
to  the  causes  which  have  given  birth  to  this  new  form  of  society,  it 
is  clear  that  they  have  placed  themselves  under  an  influence  from 
which  they  cannot  afterward  escape.  That  an  important  change 
has  been  produced  in  the  mode  of  thinking  of  Euiopeans,  on  all 
those  questinns  which  pertain  to  the  social  oiganiaation,  is,  I  think, 
cei-tain.  The  precise  amount  of  influence  which  will  be  exerted 
upon  the  political  institutions  it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 

America  is  also  made  known  to  the  European  world  by  hooks  of 
travels.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  travelers  to  the  United 
States  have  been  incomparably  more  numerous  than  at  any  pre- 
ceding period.  The  greater  part  have  been  persons  of  enlightened 
understandings,  and  the  most  enlightened  are  precisely  those  who 
have  done  most  justice  to  American  institutions.  At  the  head  of 
this  class,  at  the  head,  indeed,  of  the  European  mind,  stands  De 
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Tocqueville,  wlio,  like  Plato,  visited  a  foreign  land  with  the  single 
view  of  seeking  instruction,  and  who,  to  the  fine  genius  of  Plato, 
unites  the  sevei'e  analysis  and  calm  observation  of  Aristotle,  With 
powers  of  generalization  absolutely  unrivaled,  in  the  depaitment  of 
political  philosophy,  he  seized  the  clue  to  American  institutions, 
and  taught  Europeans  to  view  them  in  a  totajly  differpnt  spirit  from 
what  they  had  been  aecustomed  to.  He  taught  Ihem  that  those 
institutions  were  aetther  to  he  slighted  as  something  gi-oss  and 
familiar  to  the  common  apprehension,  nor  to  he  viewed  as  a  start- 
ling paradox  in  government.  Writing  for  Europe,  not  for  Ame- 
rica, he  felt  the  weight  of  the  task  which  had  fallen  upon  him.  He 
readily  conceived  that  althoiigh  ancient  institutions  were  not  to  be 
shaken  to  the  ground  in  a  day,  yet  that  by  a  wise,  skillful,  aud  deli- 
cate survey  of  his  subject,  mingled  occasionally  with  doubts  as  to 
the  absolutely  unexceptionable  character  of  American  institutions, 
truths  of  which  no  one  could  be  directly  persuaded  might  bo  gradu- 
ally and  profitably  insinuated  into  the  minds  of  all.  This  work  has 
spoken  with  a  weight  and  authority  which  belong  to  none  other, 
treating  of  the  institutions  of  a  foreign  country. 

American  works  have  contiibuted  to  the  influence  which  is  exer- 
cised upon  Europe.  Although  these  works  for  the  most  part,  are 
not  addressed  to  the  philosophical  mind,  they  are  calculated  to  have 
a  wide  circulation  among  the  general  rim  of  i-eaders.  Works,  his- 
torical, statistical,  and  economical,  afford  a  clear  insight  into  the 
working  of  American  society.  They  are  easiest  of  apprehension  to 
general  readers,  and  yet  open  an  unlimited  field  of  inquiry  to  pro- 
founder  understandings.  There  are  certain  pauses  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  human  mind,  when  it  leaves  olT  philosophizing  and  speculating 
for  a  season  in  order  to  recollect  itself,  and  to  set  in  order  the  vast 
pile  of  materials  which  have  accumulated  in  the  interval.  The  age 
prior  to  Bacon's  was  one  of  those  periods ;  and  this  is  another. 
The  revolution  wrought  by  that  great  man  in  the  mode  of  philoso- 
phizing has  laid  open  a  vast  range  of  inquiry  in  physical  science; 
and  this  enlaigement  of  the  bounds  of  physical  science,  has  commu- 
nicated an  impulse  to  all  other  branches  of  knowledge.  It  has  sha- 
ken all,  and  yet  perfected  none.  An  infinity  of  new  views  is  per- 
petually crossing  the  mind,  without  time  being  allowed  for  arranging 
them  and  binding  them  together  as  a  whole.  The  literature  and 
philosophy  of  the  present  age,  eminently  tentative  in  their  charac- 
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ter,  aiiit  Kupcral  o  n  lin^  in  laafeiials  {n  tlioii-,lit  ma  (,  it  pvobable 
that  we  ai'e  on  the  eve  of  aa  intellectnal  revolution  bimilar  to  that 
of  tlie  seventeenth  ccntuiy  The  '-uperficnl  charicte  of  the  liteia- 
tii re  which  prevails  m  Vmerici  an  I  to  •^ome  extent  in  Enrope, 
sometimes  dealing  m  matter  of  iact  ■Jiid  ^omptimes  lentming  npon 
speculations  the  most  mysleiious  and  fanciful  may  be  only  the  pre- 
lude to  that  revolution  I  believe  anv  one  who  pnj'i  close  attention 
to  the  character  of  mmil  it  •»  verv  numerous  cla  s  of  rea  lers,  both 
in  Europe  and  Amenca  will  lind  th'jt  there  is  something'  besides 
ennni,  or  the  meie  desiie  to  gam  a  respectable  shave  of  information, 
which  is  at  work  ,  and  that  even  where  the  surface  of  society  gives 
evidence  of  nothing  positive,  there  never  was  a  period  when  tho 
human  mind  was  so  deeply  stirred. 

The  rank  which  the  United  States  has  now  attained,  as  one  of 
the  three  great  powera  of  Christendom,  has  invested  American  insti- 
tutions with  that  sort  of  prestige  which  gives  title  to  unquestioned 
influence  atioad.  A  nation,  no  more  than  an  individual,  is  pro- 
daimed  great  until  it  is  able  to  move  the  will  aa  well  as  the  under- 
standings, of  others.  The  great  danger  is,  lest  the  will  should  run 
away  with  the  understanding,  and  that  a  nation  untrue  to  itself 
should  engage  in  acts  of  external  violence,  inconsistent  with  its  own 
prospeiity  and  with  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  large.  America  has 
hitherto  avoided  this  snare.  Peace  has  made  her  both  powerful  and 
prosperous ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  her  to  CMitinue  to  uphold  free 
institutions,  unless  peace  is  her  cardinal  policy.  Occasional  inter- 
ruptions there  may  be ;  her  ascendency  will  soon  be  such  as  to  place 
her  beyond  the  reach  of  these,  if  she  holds  a  strict  guard  upon  her- 
self. What  I  most  desire  to  inculcate  is,  that  peace,  as  the  habitual 
policy  of  the  country,  as  the  policy  which  it  of  choice  marks  out  for 
itself,  is  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  genuine  freedom,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  great  influence  which  it  exercises  upon 
Europe,  An  individual  does  not  strengthen  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature,  in  order  to  give  full  play  to  the  lower  appetites.  No 
mere  will  a  nation  do  so,  which  is  mindful  of  its  trae  interests. 
The  utmost  amount  of  power  which  a  community  is  able  to  acquire 
is  never  more  than  enough  to  set  in  motion  the  springs  of  improve- 
ment witliin,  and  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  its  own 
population.  80  that  the  influence  of  a  nation  abroad  is  never  so 
great  as  when  it  is  least  intent  upon  assoitingit,  and  when  its  whole 
efforts  aie  directed  to  the  development  of  its  own  n 
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In  surveying  tKe  changes  wliieh  have  taken  place  in  the  laws, 
manners,  and  social  organization  of  some  of  the  European  states,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is  due  to  the  separate  influence  of 
America.  It  is  very  remarkable,  howerer,  that  they  have  all  been 
crowded  into  the  space  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Even  in. 
the  absence  of  any  definite  facts  on  which  to  hinge,  the  presump- 
tion would  arise,  that  America  has  come  in  for  a  lai^e  share  of  the 
infinence  which  has  produced  these  changes.  Certainly,  the  Euro- 
pean commonwealths  were  oa  the  advance,  when  the  American 
frame  of  government  was  established.  For  the  growth  of  industry 
had  given  an  impulse  to  knowledge,  and  the  spread  of  knowledge 
was  step  hy  step,  lifting  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  a  higher  level, 
and  making  men  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  their  rights  and 
interests.  I  will  not  c[uarrel  with  the  European  reader  (if  any  sach 
there  should  be)  who  believes  that  there  is  exaggeration  in  these 
pages,  confident,  that  after  some  reflection,  he  will  recur  to  veiy 
nearly  the  same  views,  and  that  what  he  at  first  regarded  as  exag- 
geration, will  only  be  viewed  as  an  effort  to  render  more  distinct, 
truths  which  in  substance  are  correctly  set  fortli. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


TINY  OF  FUEE  IBBTITUTIONS. 

In  contemplating  the  great  improvement  which  society  and  the 
art  of  government  have  nndergone  in  very  modem  times,  the 
inquiry  instantly  presents  itself:  is  there  a  probability  that  this 
improvement  will  contimte,  to  what  extent  can  it  he  earned,  and 
have  we  a  reasonable  assurance  tliat  it  will  he  permanent.  These 
are  problems  of  great  importance,  and  require  a  distinct  and  clear 
examination.  There  is  this  great  diffci-ence  between  physical  aud 
political  science.  In  the  first,  all  we  can  do  is  to  observe  and  col- 
lect the  £icts,  and  to  elicit  the  principles  which  govern  them,  and 
which  are  constantly  the  same.  In  the  physiology  of  society  and 
government,  the  facts,  and  therefore  the  principles,  are  subject  to 
variation.  But  tliis  gives  rise  to  a  double  progress  in  the  last.  In 
physical  science,  every  department  has  made  rapid  strides  during 
the  last  century.  This  improvement  consists  in  a  more  thorough 
and  exact  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  If 
the  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  political  science,  were  of 
the  same  character,  and  none  other,  all  the  accession  which  itwoiJd 
have  received,  would  consist  in  a  more  thorough  and  orderly  redac- 
tion of  the  piineiples  which  had  governed  society  up  to  that  period  : 
for  all  the  improvement  in  physical  science,  consists  in  a  moi-e 
complete  tnowledge  of  physical  phenomena.  These  phenome- 
na existed  always  precisely  as  they  do  now,  but  they  were  not 
perceived  and  thought  out ;  so  that  we  were  ignorant  whether  they 
existed.  But  in  the  political  world,  the  facts,  the  phcnouiiina,  are 
not   always  the  same  ;  they  have   varied  greatly,  although    these 
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variations  are  themselves  limited  witliin  certain  bounds.  Beyond 
these  they  cannot  go,  in  consequence  of  the  radical  sameness  of  the 
hnman  oiganism,  at  all  times  and  all  places.  But  this  variation  IB 
something  entirely  different  from  anything  which  occurs  in  the 
physical  world,  and  it  gives  rise  to  what  may  be  termed  &  system 
of  secondary  laws  of  political  society.  The  physical  world  also, 
has  a  set  of  primary  and  secondary  laws  ;  hut  the  difference  consists 
merely  in  the  character  of  inferiority  of  the  last,  to  the  first ;  for 
the  phenomena  on  which  both  depend,  existed  always  precisely  as 
they  do  now.  Bnt  the  phenomena  on  which  the  secondary  laws  of 
political  society  depend,  did  not  exist  always,  but  have  been  revealed 
to  our  observation  in  very  modern  times.  Hence  the  double  im- 
provement, that  is,  the  improvement  additional  to  that  in  physical 
science,  which  takes  place  in  political  science.  Not  only  is  an 
improved  method  introduced,  but  an  improved  sUfe  of  facts,  on 
which  to  foimd  an  improved  method  corresponding  with  it.  The 
astronomy  of  Newton,  and  the  physiology  of  Leibig,  lay  open  to 
our  knowledge  phenomena  which  always  existed,  but  which  i-equired 
thought  and  penetration  to  bring  to  light.  The  political  work  of 
l>e  Tocquoville  reveals  not  only  new  laws,  but  an  entii-ely  new  class 
of  phenomena.  Indeed,  when  we  speak  of  the  improvement  of 
society  and  government,  we  convey  this  idea.  No  change,  no 
improvement,  which  we  know  of,  has  taken  place  in  the  phenomena 
and  laws  which  govern  the  planetary  motions  ;  all  was  perfect  from 
the  beginning.  But  a  visible  and  marked  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  both  the  social  and  political  organization,  within  a  hun- 
dred yeats. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  a  successful  investigation  of  this  subject, 
is  the  belief  that  unless  some  state  of  very  high  perfection  is 
attained,  all  efforts  to  re-construct  society  and  government,  so  as  to 
render  them  stable  and  permanent,  and  to  endow  the  last  with  both 
the  ability  and  disposition  to  rule  wisely  and  justly,  must  be  abor- 
tive. In  considering  the  limit  to  which  society  may  go,  we  must 
at  the  outset,  discard  all  idea  of  any  radical  and  fundamental  change 
in  the  character  of  men,  and  boldly  avow,  that  this  unchangeable 
character  of  human  nature  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  infir- 
mity and  defects,  physical  and  moral,  of  individual  man  ;  for  as 
societyis  made  up  of  individuals,  and  all  its  institutiont;  are  admin- 
istered by  them,  everything  must  partake  of  that  infirmity  and 
those  defects. 
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We  may  figure  to  onraelvea  two  ends  aa  worthy  of  attainment  in 
political  society,  lat.  The  elevation  of  the  wIioIp  pojiuUtioii  to  a 
very  high  staudard,  iu  the  scale  of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectaal 
being  ;  or  2d,  the  elevation  of  ko  considerahle  a  number,  aa  to 
ensure  their  own  good  conduct,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  wise  and 
upright  government  of  those  whose  advancement  heyond  a  certain 
point  is  never  attained.  The  first  is  impracticable  ;  all  RcLemes  to 
bring  it  about  must  be  abortive,  for  they  would  prove  in  the  end 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  an  elevated  class  in  any  part  of 
.society.  The  steady  and  regular  aogmentation  of  the  middle  class, 
may  accomplish  the  second.  The  diffnsion  of  property  and  knowl- 
edge will  capacitate  them  for  this  position  ;  and  the  conviction 
which  long  and  painful  experience  may  force  upon  every  other  part 
of  society,  that  that  class  have  the  fairest  title  to  govern,  will  clothe 
them  with  that  weight  and  respect  which  are  so  necessary  in  order 
to  exert  a  legitimate  infiuence  over  other  men.  This  will  take  place 
not  in  consequence  of  any  optional  or  arbitrary  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  population,  but  iu  consequence  of  certain  laws  of 
human  nature,  which  operate  steadily  and  invariably.  "  If  univer- 
sal suffrage,  {says  an  enlightened  writer^  were  introduced  this  day 
intoEngland,  not  a  single  peasant  would  bo  elected  to  parliament." 
We  may  conceive  of  a  society  subsisting  so  long  under  the  influence 
of  these  elements,  that  even  the  lower  classes  may  have  common 
sense  and  judgment  sufficient  to  discern,  that  to  break  it  up  would 
make  shipwreck  of  their  interests.  For  reflection,  which  is  a  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  the  superior  classes  in  the  present  age,  has 
increased  greatly  among  the  lower.  It  must  also  he  borne  in  mind, 
that  although  the  last  are  inferior  in  all  the  advantages  of  fortune 
to  the  first ;  they  perform  a  very  important  part  in  checking  them, 
and  restraining  their  actions  within  certain  limits.  It  is  douhtfal, 
if  in  the  imperfect  condition  of  our  nature,  which  requires  restraints 
from  above  and  below,  we  could  succeed  at  all  without  this  instru- 
mentality. If  the  reformation  I  have  referred  to,  a  refoiToation 
felling  infinitely  short  of  any  Utopian  plan,  is  deemed  chimerical, 
we  have  only  to  compare  the  condition  of  every  European  country 
in  the  first  fourteen  centuries,  with  what  it  is  at  present.  The  same 
proportion  of  advancement  wonld  give  us  as  a  state  of  society,  as 
eligible  as  I  have  supposed. 

First.  The  faculties,  propensities,  and  passions  of  men,  are   on 
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an  average,  the  same  whiuli  they  always  were  ;  and  yet  the  influence 
of  civilization  is  such  as  to  produce  very  perceptible  differences  in 
their  actions,  at  different  peiiods.  It  might  he  supposed  that  the 
offspring  of  those  who  have  lived  in  a  highly  civilized  society  might 
after  several  generations  have  tlieiv  physical  organization  so  much 
changed  as  to  give  rise  to  different  propensities,  or  to  propensities 
so  materially  modified,  as  to  amount  neaily  to  the  same  thiag. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  laws  which  govern  our  physical  organiza- 
tion ;  hut  observation  and  experience  militate  strongly  against  the 
supposition,  and  seem  to  prove  that  these  propensities  can  be  no 
further  altered,  than  by  giving  them  different  objects  on  which  to 
expend  themselves.  Domitian,  Nero,  and  Oommodus,  as  well  as 
Trajan,  and  the  two  Antonines,  were  descended  from  ancestors 
born  in  a  highly  civilized  society.  The  conflict  between  our  selfish 
and  social  propensities,  the  constant  predominance  of  the  former, 
in  consequence  of  our  feeble  condition,  which  causes  nearly  the 
whole  of  life  to  be  spent  in  devising  means  of  improving  even  our 
physical  state,  are  a  great  obstacle  iu  the  way  ;  for  the  selfish  pro- 
pensities, the  propensities  which  are  personal  to  us,  are  as  necessary 
to  the  advancement  of  the  individual  as  the  social  propensities  ate 
to  that  of  the  race.  And  although  among  great  numbei-s,  the 
passions  may  he  gratified  otherwise  than  in  acts  of  crnelty,  rapa- 
city, an  insurrectionary  spirit,  and  lawless  disorders,  there  will 
always  be  a  lai^  body,  increasing  with  the  advance  of  civilization, 
who  will  ho  depressed  to  a  very  low  point  in  the  scale,  and  whose 
dispositions  will  be  marked  by  great  feiocity. 

In  order  to  test  the  practicability  of  elevating  the  whole  popn- 
lation  to  a  high  and  equal  level,  for  it  would  be  of  no  importance 
to  place  all  on  a  level,  unless  that  level  imported  a  highly  eligible 
condition  ;  we  will  snppose  that  all  the  land  of  a  coantry  were  now 
to  be  divided  equally  among  individuals,  and  that  the  proportion 
allotted  to  each  should  be  two  hundred  acres  ;  for  less  would  be 
insufficient  to  rear  and  educate  a  family.  The  plan  would  be  encom- 
passed with  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  1st.  The  common  sense,  saga- 
city, judgment,  and  habits  of  industry  of  different  men,  are  exceed- 
ingly different  even  in  the  homely  occupation  of  improving  their 
physical  condition.  2d,  Even  if  the  country  were  already  cleared, 
the  demand  for  labor  to  cultivate  it  would  far  exceed  the  supply. 
For  by  the  supposition,  all  the  men  above  twenty-one  are  proprie- 
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tors  ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  establisU  any  other  rule,  an  our 
design  is  to  elevate  all,  and  we  cannot  effect  this,  unless  all,  at  the 
period  of  manhood,  are  permittal  to  enter  upon  life  with  an  equal 
facility  of  bettering  their  condition.  Each  individnal,  then,  has  a 
tract  of  land  given  to  him,  and  at  the  outset,  he  finds  himself  totally 
unahle  to  cultivate  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  it ;  for  the  great 
majority  of  laborers,  at  present,  are  above  twenty-one,  and  none  of 
them  could  be  hii'ed  to  perform  work  for  others,  when  they  had 
more  of  their  own  than  they  could  attend  to.  But  we  will  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  experiment  is  successful.  The  comfortable 
circumstances  in  which  every  one  is  placed,  will  give  a  prodigious 
stimulus  to  popidation.  The  unmamed,  who  would  have  waited 
until  they  conld,  in  the  ordinary  coui'se  of  things,  acquire  the  means 
of  subsistence,  will  now  many.  Numerous  families  will  be  the 
consequence  :  the  land  will  be  partitioned  among  a  greater  namber, 
and  in  a  few  generations,  the  division  of  the  soil  will  foe  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  mar  the  whole  scheme,  and  to  forbid  all 
idea  of  elevating  the  whole  mass  to  the  station  which  was  con- 
templated. Society  will  retrograde,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
until  it  reaches  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale.  Two  circumstan- 
ces will  contribute  the  hasten  this  downwaid  progiess.  The  num- 
ber of  children  of  different  families,  wOl  be  very  uneiiual.  This 
difference  will  occasion  large  possessions  to  be  engrossal  by  some ; 
while  others  are  confined  to  a  meagre  subsistence,  or  become  pau- 
pers. The  skill,  industry,  and  aptitude  of  individuals  for  their 
calling,  will  also  be  very  different,  and  this  will  contribute  still  more 
to  hasten  the  retrograde  march.  The  original  division  into  pro- 
prietors and  laborers,  will  be  re-established,  and  we  shall  neither 
secure  to  each  an  equality  of  property,  nor  succeed  in  lifting  all 
to  a  high  level.  When  we  speak  of  elevating  the  whole  popu- 
lation, we  must  mean  moially,  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  physi- 
cally. 1  have  supposed  two  hundred  acres  to  be  least  quantity 
which  would  be  required  to  attain  this  end.  No  one  would  have 
the  means  of  edneating  a  family,  nor  the  opportunity  of  devoting 
a  considerable  part  of  life  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  with  less. 
But  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  other  classes,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, avtizans,  etc.,  whose  agency  is  so  necessary  to  attain  any- 
thing like  a  high  state  of  oven  p'lysical  civilization.  I  have  sepa- 
rated  one   thing  from    another,  in    order  to  reuder  the  analysis 
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more  striking  and  complete.  Without  the  intervention  of  those 
classes,  eveiy  oae  would  be  obliged  to  build  his  own  house,  to 
maaufactni'e  and  make  his  own  clothing,  to  construct  alt  the  took 
and  iinplementa  of  agriculture  ;  whii:h  would  absorb  no  much 
time,  if  time  were  possible,  as  instantly  to  arrest  all  progress,  and 
to  blast  the  fruit  of  what  had  aheady  been  made.  Or  if  we  sup- 
pose the  separate  existence  of  those  classes,  all  idea  of  a  distribu- 
tion of  property  is  at  an  end.  It  is  physically  possible,  for  the 
moment,  to  make  a  division  of  the  soil,  but  we  cannot  make  a 
division  of  the  (qualities  which  are  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of 
othrar  departments  of  industry.  We  cannot  decree  that  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  A  and  B,  acquired  by  a  long  apprenticeship  to  a  call- 
ing, and  sharpened  by  natural  aptitude  and  sagacity,  shall  he  dis- 
tributed to  C  and  D.  The  reader  will  fill  up  the  outline  with 
the  numerous  suggestions  which  will  crowd  upon  him,  confir- 
matory of  the  view  I  have  taken.  Our  nature  is  as  it  is.  The 
constitution  of  society  is  the  i-esult  of  that  nature,  and  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  submit  to  it,  if  we  would  do  anything 
valuable  and  useful  to  advance  it. 

To  what  extent  may  we  consider  the  beings  who  now  live  in  the 
most  civiliaed  societies.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  as  radically  the  same,  as  endowed  with  the  same  appetites  and 
propensities  as  those  who  acted  ajpartia  the  proscriptions  and  massacres 
of  Marius  and  Sylla,  in  the  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
in  numberless  enormities  and  cruelties  which  disfigure  the  history  of 
England,  down  to  the  revolution  of  16S8?  Althcugh  nothing  of 
the  kind  now  appears  on  the  surface  of  society,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  same  passions  do  not  exist.  They  may  be  disguised  or 
diverted  into  a  different  channel,  and  yet  be  ready  to  break  out,  if 
any  unhappy  conjuncture  should  occur  to  give  a  violent  shook  to 
the  institutions.  For  it  is  clear,  that  nnless  our  structure  is  radi- 
cally altereil,  those  passions  and  propensities  must  be  found  at 
bottom  the  same.  In  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity,  theie  is  but 
one  way  of  ascertaining  the  faci ;  and  that  is  by  studying  and 
analyzing  the  characters  of  men  in  private  life,  and  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  in  public  life  also.  To  pursue  this  inquiry  vigorously,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  which  conceals  the 
most  secret  thoughts  and  transactions ;  so  secret,  that  if  any  appli- 
cation were  made  to  individuals,  it  would  bo  in  the  power  of  each. 
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and  tliat  with  the  greatest  plausibility,  to  exe]3im  agaiust  such 
unjnst  imputations.  But  the  philosophical  inquirer  must  not  he 
deterred,  by  such  difficulties,  from  at  least  stating  the  fact,  and 
leaving  it  to  individuals  who  have  sufficient  acuteness  and  ohserva- 
tion  to  make  the  application  to  all  but  themselves;  and  in  this  way, 
already  so  familiar  to  every  one,  we  shall  succeed  in  comprehending 
all  the  individuals  of  the  species;  the  problem  will  be  solved  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all,  hut  without  any  knowledge,  on  their 
part,  of  the  result.  He  is  the  trne  friend  of  mankind  who  pursues 
the  truth  fearlessly  ;  and  he  may  be  sure  he  has  attained  it  when 
the  assent  which  is  given  to  his  deductions  is  a  secret,  not  an  avowed 
one.  Every  one  who  has  the  skill  to  imravel  these  subjects  will 
be  convinced  that  the  same  heart-burnings  and  envyings  which  have 
ever  existed,  exist  now,  and  that  these  malignant  passions  have 
been  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  cruelties,  massacres  and  judicial  mur- 
ders which  pollute  the  page  of  history.  The  annals  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  times  wear  a  foreign  and  antiquated  air.  They  are 
j'egai'ded  as  the  recital  of  strange  things,  and  the  reader  has  neither 
the  disposition  nor  the  ability  to  make  a  direct  and  immediate  appli- 
cation of  what  they  record  to  the  men  and  transactions  of  their  own 

I  must  now  refer  again  to  wl    1 1  h  If  1   tn 

ture.     Our  nature  is  made  up  of  q    It         1    h         m         Ij  1 

and  also  of  qualities  which  a      selh  h  th  t         pe  It 

selves.     If  the  last  are  not  th    f    aj  t         f  tl     fi    t  tl  y     p 
free  scope  to  them,  and  render  hmn        pi  11        1^.       ^1 

than  they  otherwise  would  bo.     Th    I  i     u   tj    th  Ik 

the  laws  of  the  physical  world:  tl        n  t  pet  1       1       t  f      1 

forces  reign  over  both,  and  by  th  t  1    pe    t        I  th        11 

may  be  maintained  in  harmony      B  t  th  th     d  ft       ce    th 

selfish  propensities  are  much     t      g    th  n  th         lal        i       1 
they  can  fi.nd  a  sufficient  numl       fbjt      nlht        hat 
themselves,  they  almost  invan  bly    nt    f      w  tl    f h       th         t    f 
qualities.     They  are  stronger  th      th  ie  h  tl  y  ec        y 

to  the  existence  of  the  race,  wl    h  th   1    t         n  t      Tl     p 
ment  of  the  moans  of  subsistence  is  felt  as  a  first  and  impeiious 
want,  without  which  all  other  wants  would  he  valueless,  because 
they  cou]d  not  be  gratified.     This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
order  and  harmony  of  society  is  disturbed.     But  man,  besides  par- 
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taking  of  tlie  qualities  of  the  lower  auimals.  is  uho  an  intellectual 
being;  and  this,  although  it  affords  an  opi)Oitunity  for  conciliating 
the  two  rival  qualities  of  his  nature,  opens  in  reality,  a  greatly 
extended  arena  to  the  operation  of  his  selfish  propensities.  For  the 
gratification  of  all  those  wants,  whifh  to  subsistence  adds  comfort, 
to  comfort  affluence,  to  affluence  respect,  to  respect  influence,  and 
to  influence  power,  are  for  the  most  part  selfish,  or  peisonal  to 
ouiselves.  And  yet  the  gratification  of  all  these  is  necetsaiy  to  the 
perfectionment  of  the  individual,  and  to  any  consideiable  progress 
of  society  itself.  But  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  just 
equipoiM  between  these  two  contending  principles,  will  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  reflects  upon  our  feeble  and  imperfect  condition. 
Our  selfish  wants,  both  the  higher  and  the  lower,  are  so  urgent  and 
so  multiplied,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  must  forever  obtain  the  mas- 
tery, and  encroach  more  and  more  npon  our  social  being.  All  the 
efforts  to  gratify  the  wants  I  have  enumerated,  and  many  subor- 
dinate ones  which  I  have  not  enumerated,  are  directed  without  any 
immediate  regard  to  the  welfare  of  society.  All  of  them  are  like 
instincts,  acting  without  premeditation ;  or  if  accompanied  with 
this  in  some  individuals,  lending  additional  force  to  them. 

It  is  very  true,  that  a  stat^  of  things  may  be  suppose.!,  in  which 
this  constitution  of  our  nature  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
maintenance,  in  their  utmost  vigor,  of  the  dispositions  which  lead 
men  to  society.  Societyis  itselfa  collection  of  individuals.  If  each 
member  succeeded  in  providing  for  his  well  being,  both  physical 
and  moral,  all,  that  is  society,  would  attain  the  same  end ;  and  the 
greater  the  intensity  with  which  each  one  prosecuted  his  own  inte- 
rests, the  greater  the  probability  that  the  last  end  would  be  accom- 
plished. For,  by  the  supposition,  the  faculties  of  all  would  be 
directed  in  channels,  the  united  influence  of  which  would  make  up 
the  happiness  of  ail. 

But  this  state  of  things,  although  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
approach  it,  can  never  be  realized.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them  ail.  A  few 
are  sufficient.  In  the  first  place,  life  is  commenced  at  a  period  when 
the  faculties  arc  immature,  when  there  is  a  total  want  of  experience 
and  observation  and  when  the  passions  are  so  strong  as  to  threaten 
to  swallow  up  the  whole  being.  Mistakes  of  all  kinds  are  con.stantly 
made  so  common  as  never  to  be  noticed.     And  yet  these  are  inciira- 
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ble,  in  consequence  of  the  inherent  defects  I  have  referreJ.  to.  2d. 
Even  in  the  adult,  the  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  aifective,  are 
extremely  imperfect,  while  at  the  same  time,  there  is  the  greatest 
imaginable  inequality  among  different  individuals.  3d.  The  con- 
stant increase  of  the  population  multiplies  these  difficulties,  and  i-ea- 
dersthem  more  obstinate.  The  more  favorable  the  condition  of  the 
society,  the  easier  the  means  of  subsistence;  the  strongei'  is  the  impe- 
tus given  to  the  population.  And  as  this  increase  is  gradual,  and 
the  inconveniences  it  produces,  take  place  silently  and  unobservedly, 
men  are,  by  little  and  little,  familiarized  to  them,  and  ultimately 
forget  the  high  standard  of  comfort  which  they  once  presented  to 
themselves.  This  fails  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  B  further  increase. 
Reflection  has  ever  exerted  a  very  imperfect  influence  in  this  matter, 
although  there  are  very  perceptible  differences  among  different  peo- 
ples. But  these  differences  are  insufficient  to  prevent  the  greatest 
inconveniences  and  mischiefs  among  a!l ;  and  when  combined  with 
the  other  causes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  they  present  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles  to  the  realization  of  that  Utopian  scheme  of  soci- 
ety, which  is  so  easily  imagined  precisely  because  it  is  so  unnatural. 
All  the  circumstances  I  have  referred  to,  spring  from  certain  inhe- 
rent principles  of  our  nature,  which  can  only  be  changed  by  a 
radical  change  in  our  oi^anization. 

Can  it  be  matter  of  surprise,  when  millions  of  beings  are  col- 
lected in  one  community,  that  there  should  be  an  infinite  deal  of 
jangling,  disorder,  and  confusion,  and  that  the  good  order  of  society 
and  the  wholesome  control  of  government  shonld  be  perpetually 
threatened.  The  gieat  majority  of  these  beings,  in  a  countty  the 
most  happily  favored,  are  singling  for  a  comfortable  subsistence. 
This  sets  in  motion  a  host  of  passions,  which,  by  this  straitened 
condition,  are  disarmed  of  the  power  to  do  any  immediate  mischief, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  society  from  being  infested  with  a 
multitude  of  domestic  evils.  When  we  come  to  the  classes  above, 
not  so  numerous,  and  yet  formidable  enongh,  we  perceive  the  same 
defects  of  character,  the  same  inequalities,  the  same  passions,  and 
propensities,  hut  all  greatly  hightened  in  consequence  of  the  more 
complicated  struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  constant 
interference  of  so  many,  and  such  imperious  desires,  prevents  soci- 
ety from  assuming  that  fair  aspect  which  it  would  be  so  delightful 
to  look  upon ;  and,  at  first  view,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  better  if 
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wo  were  iinaTile  to  form  ths  conception,  of  such  a  picture,  if  our 
reason  did  not  assure  us  that  it  is  only  ty  having  an  ideal  standard 
before  iiB,  that  we  are  impelled  to  make  efforts  to  attain  what  is 
really  practieahle. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  I  have  represented  human  nature 
as  it  IS  I  have  supposed  our  wants,  desires,  and  propensities 
to  be  a  neeossaiy  part  of  our  sti'ucture,  and  as  having  been 
implanted  fot  the  wisest  purposes  ;  to  lead  lis,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  e\en  phvsiral  exertion,  and  afterwards,  to  the  employment 
of  our  highei  faculties,  I  have  spoken  of  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  -iociety  as  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of  perfection 
which  we  may  form  to  ourselves,  and  yet  as  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  condition  much  raised  above  that  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  indispensable,  in  fine,  to  the  maintenance  of  civiliza- 
tion in  any  part  of  society.  But  when  to  the  wants  and  appetites 
of  the  class  which  is  struggling  for  subsistence,  are  added  the  more 
numerous,  and  the  more  complicated  w^ants  and  desires  of  the  supe- 
rior classes,  all  armed  with  a  greater  degi-ee  of  strength  and  influence 
than  among  the  inferior  ranks,  we  must  not  he  surprised  if  society 
never  exhibits  a  perfectly  quiet  aspect,  nor  if  it  is  sometimes  torn 
by  the  most  bitter  and  cruel  dissensions,  I  have  I'epresonted  every 
thing  as  depending  npoa  certain  fixed  principles,  which  may 
assume  different  forms  among  different  people,  as  operating  uner- 
ringly within  certain  limits,  although  these  limits  are  not  every 
where  the  same.  This  it  was  necessary  to  do,  in  order  to  answer 
two  inquiries  proposed  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter ;  to 
whatextent  can  social  improvement  he  carried,  is  it  possible  to  effect 
the  elevation  of  all  to  a  high  and  uniform  level.  2d.  Although  the 
advancement  of  ail  to  a  high  point  in  the  scale  of  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  excellence  is  impracticable,  may  not  the  social  and 
political  oiganization,  with  or  without  our  contrivance,  be  so 
ordered,  as  at  least  to  insure  a  wise  and  equitable  government  of 
society '  This  is  the  onlj  alternative  remaining.  It  is  enfirely 
diatinut  tiom  the  other,  and  must  he  constantly  kept  separate  from 
it,  otherwise  we  'ihall  be  unable  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas  which  two  things  compatible  in  theory,  and  yet 
incompatible  in  practice,  will  occasion.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
two  are  closely  connected.  The  wise,  prndcnt,  and  upright  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  depends  upon  the  moral  and  intellectial 
42 
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elevalion  of  the  population;  but  it  cannot  depend  upon  the  equal 
elevation  of  all.  If  it  did,  our  destiny  would  be  most  stern  indeed  ; 
for  we  should  be  unable  to  avail  onrselFes  of  a  contrivance  visible 
in  every  other  part  of  creation  ;  the  malting  compensation  for  defects 
in  one  part,  by  the  possession  of  counterbalancing  advantages  in 
another.  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  in  political  philoso- 
phy, that  the  institutions  may  be  skillfully  contrived,  and  wisely 
and  happily  administered,  although  all  classes  are  not  wise  and  vir- 
tuous ;  nay,  although  a  large  proportion  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
these  qualities.  The  principle  alone,  may  so  outrun  the  growth  of 
those  principles  which  are  calculated  to  elevate  and  improve  the  race, 
andtocalloutitsgoodqnalities,  as  to  retain  a  great  number  in  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  bad  habits  ;  while  there  may  be  a  larger  unmber 
than  has  hitherto  existed  in  any  known  country,  on  whom  those  in- 
centives will  act  powerfully  and  invariably.  In  this  way  only,  can 
we  gain  a  glimmering  of  light  in  the  dark  path  we  are  pursuing,  and 
be  prevented  from  tormenting  ourselves  with  the  belief,  that  because 
all  manner  of  good  is  not  attainable  ;  none  is  worth  pureuiug.  Ifwe 
are  able  to  succeed  to  the  extent  which  I  have  indicated  as  practicable, 
the  benefit  to  the  class  which  is  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  pro- 
perty, intelligence,  and  education,  will  not  be  less  than  to  the  more 
fortunate  classes.  The  former  will  be  governed  with  move  wisdom 
and  prudence  than  is  practicable  under  any  other  scheme  of  society. 

Th       t  fm      d  pp   1    p      tw  th    f     lit         f 

Ul  tl  thhltlj  dwd        Ithe  m 

t  h   I     re      t  m  1 1    th  Id  tl     1    t  ly 

th   pi  y       1        Id  b  t    tl         tell    t    1  be    g^  t      th  th  th 

1 1  t  p  bl  1  p       te        th  try  wh       they       d 

and  even  those  of  otbe  t      ,      h  th  y      e      p  ble  of 

exerting  an  influence  upon  them.  On  the  joint  influence  of  these  two 
causes,  depends  the  whole  conduct  and  behavior  of  men.  Diminish 
the  influence  of  one,  and  you  alter,  or  annihilate  the  influence  of 
the  other.  This  law  prevails  among  societies,  governments,  and 
nations,  as  well  as  among  individuals.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  it  should  be  otherwise,  since  all  actions  imply  something  beyond 
us,  affecting  our  faculties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affected  by  them. 
In  the  general,  the  fact  is  admitted  by  every  one ;  it  is  the  precise 
appreciation  of  facts,  and  the  rigorous  application  of  them  which  is 
so  difficult  to  be  attained. 
Thus  a  vast  deal  depends  upoh  the  circumstances  in  whicii  an 
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infant  society,  growing  up  to  be  a  great  natioa,  is  placed  ;  its  posi- 
tion on  the  glolie,  with  respect  to  climate,  or  its  position  in  relation 
to  other  nations  ;  the  state  of  the  couatry  la  which  they  are  placed, 
the  period  when  its  members  began  to  congregate  as  a  society,  the 
instituiions  which  had  previously  shaped  their  conduct,  and  the 
causes  which  originally  led  to  their  formation.  As  an  individual, 
horn  to-day  in  Sparta  or  Athens,  will  be  very  different  from  what 
he  would  have  been  if  born  two  thousand  years  ago,  a  society  grow- 
ing itp  itt  one  country,  at  one  period,  may  be  very  different  from 
what  it  would  have  been,  if  planted  in  another  country,  and  at 
another  period.  This  will  be  the  case,  after  making  every  allowaace 
for  the  remarkable  sameness  of  organism  wl  h  p  a  I  among  the 
human  species.  That  organism  is  not  an  an  t  b  t  a  ollection 
of  the  most  diversified  faculties ;  and  hence  It  th  apparent 
anomaly,  that  notwithstanding  the  samen  tl     t,      ndwork  of 

the  human  character,  the  actions  of  men  a  o  d  if  nt  If  pow- 
erful incentives,  or  uncontrollable  circumstances  are  ap^ilied  to  some 
faculties,  while  others  are  acted  wpon  feebly,  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  will  be  very  different  from  what  it  would  have  been  if 
the  state  of  the  case  had  been  exactly  reversed  ;  if  those  faculties  and 
propensities  which  are  powerfully  stimulated  and  developed  in  one 
direction,  lay  dormant,  and  those  which  are  feebly  influenced,  were 
very  strongly  acted  upon.  In  the  same  way,  the  aptitudes,  capaci- 
ties, and  habits  of  some  nations  may  be  shaped  by  ontwai-d  circum- 
stances, very  different  from  those  which  surround  other  nations  ; 
and  their  life  and  destiny  may  be  very  different.  When  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  country,  happily  circumstanced,  are  matured  and  con  ■ 
solidated,  they  become  a  cause  external  to  other  nations,  and  may 
powerfully  influence  their  conduct. 

There  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent  this  part  of  the  machinery  of 
society  may  be  carried,  in  modifying  the  character  of  individuals  and 
nations.  The  field  within  which  it  may  operate,  is  very  large, 
although  we  maj  be  assure!  that  the  fundamental  organization  of 
our  natuie  forb  ds  all  ilea  of  makmg  men  gods.  The  general  prin- 
ciple is  this  if  strong  incentives  are  applied  to  call  out  the  better 
qualities  of  human  nature  they  will  be  called  out  among  great  num- 
bers ;  ind  if  the  incentives  to  vice  idleness  and  disorder  are  also 
enfeebled  a  st  11  greater  number  will  le  powerfully  acted  upon. 
The  whole  scheme  of  pnniBhrnent  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  the 
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actions  of  nicn  may  be  rendered  different  from  what  tliey  wouM  be, 
by  the  piesentation  of  uiotivea,  which  are  external  to  them  :  not 
merely  that  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  ah-eady  violated  the  law 
will  be  changed,  but  that  a  much  greater  number  will  be  deteired 
from  michievouB  habits  and  abandoned  courses.  And  when,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  circumstances  which  surround  individuals  and 
societies,  are  such  as  to  present  strong  positive  motives  to  the  for- 
mation of  good  habits,  there  is  not  a  probability,  but  a  certainty, 
that  they  will  be  formed  among  great  nnmbers.  All  this  is  true  if 
men  are  endowed  with  good  as  well  as  bad  qualities,  of  which,  I  sup- 
pose, there  will  he  no  question.  The  beginnings  of  society  in  the 
United  States  are  very  remarkable.  If  we  compare  them  with  the 
early  history  of  every  other  country,  ancient  or  modern,  the  con- 
tiast  is  very  stiiking.  The  first  centuiies  in  the  annals  of  Gfreece, 
Some,  France,  Great  Britain,  tfec,  exhibii  a  scene  of  eternal  war- 
fare, domestic,  civil,  and  national.  The  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded the  people  of  the  first  country,  were  very  diffeient  from 
those  which  surrounded  the  people  of  the  four  last.  The  first  were 
born  at  a  period  when  civil  and  religious  liberty  ran  high;  they 
planted  themselves  in  an  empty  country,  remote  from  the  theater 
of  European  contention,  in  1  tree  fi  om  any  disturbing  causes  within. 
The  land  was  uncultivated  an!  habits  of  miustryand  fragality 
were  imposed  upon  theia  then  prnate  m  titiit  ons  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  any  authority  With  ut  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  wo  II  oig^ni  ed  a  j  stem  of  common  schools. 
They  were  so  remote  fi-om  Ei  ^lan  I  that  she  med  lied  ve:y  little  with 
their  political  institutions  tht  membeis  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed, were  somuch  on  an  eqnality  that  they  established  a  republican 
government.  The  effect  of  all  these  causes  acting  from  without, 
was  the  formation  of  certain  habits  which  became  a  new  cause, 
and  an  additional  incentive  to  fuither  improvement.  Domestic 
government  was  maintained  with  great  strictness  and  purity.  The 
offspring  of  people  thus  tiained  were  of  course  more  susceptible 
than  themselves  to  exteinal  influenLee  they  obeyed  the  discipline 
prescribed  to  them  ;  a  chaiactei  of  industry,  eneigy  and  intelligence, 
has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  from 
these  elements,  has  arisen  a  nation,  in  whom  the  possession  of  these 
qualities  in  a  much  higher  degree,  is  not  only  conceivable  but  prac- 
ticable, is  yet  peihaps  more  remarkable  for  them  than  any  other. 
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To  the  qtiestion  proposed  in  tlie  I'O  mm  en  cement  of  tLe  cliapter  : 
Will  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  among  all  civilized 
nations  continue  to  advance?  the  answer  must  be,  that  it  will. 
No  nation  has  ever  been  known  to  recede,  unless  some  overwhelm- 
ing calamity  from  withont  has  violently  arrested  it  progress.  The 
principle  of  progression  is  the  rale,  that  of  retrogradation  the  excep- 
tion. The  reason  wby  this  is  so,  is  obvious.  Progress  implies 
something  higher,  and  therefore  something  desirable.  It  would  not 
be  something  higher  unless  it  were  also  desirable.  Tliis  ensures  at 
any  rate  a  certain  tendency  at  all  times  to  advancement.  But  the 
gratification  of  the  appetites  and  propensities,  in  all  stages  of 
society,  is  also  desirable,  and  this  undoubtedly  will  disturb  the 
regular  operation  of  the  first  principle.  But  it  is  only  where  these 
appetites  and  propensities  are  in  excess  ;  for  the  moderate,  that  is 
the  natural,  gratification  of  them  is  not  only  consistent  with  the 
development  of  the  higher  part  of  our  nature,  but  contributes  to  if. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gratification  of  our  higher  faculties,  to  any 
degree,  is  not  detrimental  but  serviceable  to  society.  Hence,  where 
the  ciicum stances  by  which  individuals  are  surrounded,  are  at  all 
favorable,  there  is  always  a  disposition  to  leap  forward.  If  they 
&re  alike  favorable  to  all,  this  tendency  will  be  general ;  if  only  to 
a  part  of  society,  it  will  take  place  in  that  part ;  and  it  will  be  cor- 
rect to  term  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  highly  improving  societies,  although  this  improve- 
ment is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  their  populations.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  if  it  were  carried,  not  to  some  imaginable  point,  but 
to  a  degree  perfectly  practicable,  institutions  might  be  established 
in  those  countries,  where  they  are  not  already,  which  would  provide, 
not  during  a  few  generations,  but  permanently,  for  the  wise  and 
equitable  government  of  all  classes.  This  is  the  only  reply  we  can 
make  to  another  question  proposed  in  the  opening  of  the  chapter  ; 
To  what  extent  may  social  and  political  improvement  be  carried  ? 
It  cannot  be  carried  to  any  thing  savoring  of  perfection  ;  and  yet  it 
may  be  carried  indefinitely,  because  it  may  take  an  indefinite  time 
to  reach  the  point  which  is  attainable.  It  may  be  carried  so  far  at 
least,  as  to  ensure  a  steady,  impartial  and  judicious  administration 
of  the  government ;  and  this  will  be  an  inestimable  acquisition,  and 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  that  radical  infii-mity  of  our  nature, 
which  forbids  all  idea  of  attaining  a  state  of  great  perfection. 
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With  regard  to  the  great  problem,  what  is  to  be  uUimate  destiny 
of  free  institutions,  we  can  only  offer  probable  conjectures,  not  cer- 
tain opinions.  In  the  body  of  this  work,  I  have  represented  these 
institutions  as  eminently  favorable  to  the  deveiopmeut  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  greatest  number  of  men,  and  to  the  advaucement  of  both 
civil  and  political  freedom.  Apprehensions  of  their  instability  wiU 
perpetually  cross  the  mind.  But  these  I  have  described  as  a  wise 
provision  insetted  in  our  nature,  and  as  contributing  mightily  to 
ward  off  the  very  mischiefs  which  are  apprehended.  The  stronger 
they  become,  and  the  greater  the  number  who  entertain  them,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  resisting  force  of  society,  the  greater  its  ability 
to  aire^t  disorder  of  all  toitB  hefoie  Lt  has  gone  to  extremities. 

Bnt  fiiftt  it  IS  remarkable  thit  in  piopoition  to  the  amount  of 
popular  fieedom  which  has  been  bicathed  into  goveraments  which 
are  not  republican  in  their  structure  the  nion,  stable  they  have 
bcLome  an  1  the  moie  prudent  and  circuinspect  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  all  puhlit  functionaries  This  is  lemarkably  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  (jireit  Biitiin  a  government  nhii-h  neither  commanded 
the  undivided  force  ot  its  people  nor  ruled  wisely  and  judiciously 
until  a  la  ge  share  of  populai  hberty  wa«  engrafted  upon  it.  This 
change  dates  from  the  revolution  which  placed  William  III.  on  the 
throne,  and  it  has  hecome  more  and  more  marked  every  reign  since- 
There  is,  indeed,  this  mischief  attending  a  government  whose  insti- 
tutions are  partly  free  and  partly  not  fi-ee,  it  is  rendered  pretev- 
naturally  strong,  and  is  able  to  postpone  further  reforms,  which 
would  be  advantageous  at  an  earlier  day.  I  do  not  intend  to  pro- 
nounce an  unqualified  opinion  against  mixed  government ;  but  it 
should  be  regarded  only  as  a  temporary  state,  and  not  as  political 
writers  have  viewed  it,  as  the  standing  model  of  government.  The 
may  he  applied  to  the  French,  though  their  correctness  there,  will  not 
be  readily  pei-ceived.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  although  the  executive 
remarks  which  I  have  made  in  respect  to  the  English  government, 
is  styled  emperor,  which  seems  to  denote  the  oxorciso  of  monarchi- 
cal authority  in  its  greatest  plenitude,  that  the  government  is 
administered  with  vastly  more  prudence  and  <liscretion,  than  under 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  or  Louis  XV".  This  is  due  to  the  reforms 
which  were  executed  between  1789  and  1799,  which  still  exercise 
immense  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  government.     Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  empire  is  only 
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a  provisional  state,  and  will  sooner  or  later  te  succeeded  liy  a  eonsti- 
tutional  government,  in  whioh  public  and  private  rights  will  be 
more  firmly  established  than  they  were  between  1815  and  1848. 
The  revolution  of  1848  is  an  iJlu-tiation  of  all  I  have  said.  The 
difference  between  it  and  the  revolution  of  1T89,  is  entitled  to  the 
deepest  attention  Jn  the  last  the  monied  men,  merchants,  and 
principal  tradesmen  ani  men  of  letters,  were  the  chief  actors.  In 
1847,  it  was  the  reverse  and  this  can  only  be  ascribed  to  one  or 
other  of  two  (.iicnni stances — either  the  al  uses  were  not  near  so 
hideous  and  alaimmg  or  the  frightful  ctlamities  which  were 
brought  to  e^ely  ones  dooi  during  the  fiist  re\olution  sunk  so 
deep  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  exercLsed  their  leflection  so  power- 
fully that  they  recoiled  from  the  eommiasiou  of  any  atiocities  and 
oruelties.  In  either  event,  it  is  e\  ident  that  the  general  manners 
have  undergone  a  great  regenera  on  Tie  n  dll  la  n  Paris  is 
now  the  piedominant  class,  and    t       d       anl  n     ests,  infi- 

nitely bettei  th'in  when,  as  in  1708  jq       n     an    into  im- 

portanie  It  is  composed  of  t  o  hunl  d  h  s,nd  p  oprietors, 
rent  holders  and  tradesmen,  anl  of  on  hund  d  hou  and  clerks, 
the  inteiests  of  all  of  nhoin  are  mu  a  liy  n  n,anlwhohave 

so  just  a  sense  of  these  interests  as  not  to  dare  to  jeopardize  them, 
if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  and  yet  exert  so  decided  an  influence 
upon  the  government  as  to  constrain  it  to  act  within  the  hounds  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy. 

II.  Fi'eo  institutions  best  fall  in  with  the  natural  desire  of  im- 
provement. They  afford  scope  and  opportunity  to  a  greater  number 
to  lift  themselves  in  the  scaleot  physical  and  in  tellectnal  improvement. 
It  is  not  merely  because  they  affoi-d  a  wider  arena  to  the  exer- 
tions of  ail:  this  is  a  necessaiy  condition,  hut  it  is  not  the  moving 
spring.  8«ch  institutions  arc  fatal  to  the  authority  of  prejudices 
and  opinions,  which  spring  up  in  a  society,  legally  divided  into 
classes,  and  which  impo.se  an  invincible  spell  upon  the  faculties  of 
men.  It  was  not  until  after  the  French  revolution,  that  industry 
became  popular  in  France.  There  were  some  symptoms  of  a  ten- 
dency in  this  direction  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.*  These  only  con- 
curred with  innumerable  other  causes  to  hasten  the  revolution. 
They  were  too  feeble  to  render  industry  really  popular,  imtil  the 
authority  of  opinion  was  completely  demolished  by  the  thorough 

*Reiga  of  Louis  XV,  bj  De  Tocqueville. 
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reform,  in  the  gi-ouiid  work  of  society,  whicli  afterwards  took  place. 
It  was  not  until  then  that  the  gothic  system  of  corporate  boilies  of 
tradesmen,  endowed  with  exclusive  privileges,  was  abolished,  as  well 
as  the  regular  course  of  apprenticeship,  companionship,  etc.  These 
hung  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  industry  of  Fiance,  not  only  con- 
fining it  within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  but  imposing,  for 
centuries,  an  universal  belief  that  the  settled  order  of  things  could 
not  be  departed  from.  It  was  not  until  after  the  English  revolution 
in  the  time  of  Charles  1st,  that  a  like  change  was  effected  in  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  men.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  became 
customaiy  for  the  gentry  to  bind  their  sons  as  apprentices  to  the 
merchauts.*  This  at  once  rendered  industry  both  popular  and 
fashionable,  and  from  that  period,  dates  the  prodigious  impetus  to 
popular  intelligence  and  popular  power  in  that  country.  Tlie  com- 
plaint now  is,  that  industry  has  become  too  fashionable;|  tliat 
both  nobility  and  gentry  have  entered  into  competition  with  the 
middle  ranks  of  society;  that  their  fortunes  are  embai'ked  in  com- 
merce, in  vast  manufacturing  establishments,  or  in  enterprises  not 
less  costly  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates.  In  the  reign  of 
Lonis  XV,  the  only  kind  of  industry  which  was  permitted  to  the 
impoverished  noblesse,  was  that  of  blowing  glass.  This  did  not 
imply  the  use  of  their  hands;  and  it  was  manual  labor  which  was 
supposed  to  dcgiade  the  man.  The  objection  that  industry  has 
become  too  fashionable,  discloses  one  of  its  chief  merits.  Although 
in  very  many  instances  the  higher  classes  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  etc.,  do  superintend  the  employment  of  their  capi- 
tals; in  a  greater  number,  they  are  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
classes  below  them.  They  thus  contribute  to  fructify  and  invigor- 
ate every  branch  of  industry.  But  the  chief  advantage  of  this  con- 
sists in  its  introducing  habits  of  order,  economy  and  industry  among 
an  idle  and  turbulent  aristocracy,  as  well  as  among  an  idle  and 
vicious  populace.  It  has  aided  in  melting  down  differences  of  opin- 
ion which  were  apparently  irreconcilable,  and  has  caused  the  higher 
classes  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  the  lower,  and  the  lower  to 
partake  of  those  of  the  higher.  If  England  ever  becomes  a  repub- 
lic, that  is,  if  the  principle  of  representation  is  cari'ied  into  every 
department  of  the  government,  the  new  form  which  industry  has 

s^Clarendon.  tSismondi. 
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asHumed,  foreign  as  it  may  seom  to  the  subject,  will  be  principally 
inBtrnmcntal  va  bringing  it  about. 

III.  Free  institutions  cause  a  greater  number  of  beings  to  b 
civilized,  than  conld  possibly  bo  tho  case  otherwise.  This  follows 
from  the  proceeding  remarks.  The  rise  of  a  powerful  middle  class 
is  the  most  stviking  fact  in  the  history  of  modem  society.  But  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  fact  is  contained  in  the  observation  that  free 
institutions  extend  civilization  to  a  greater  nnmber  of  individuals 
than  any  other  form  of  government.  The  more  thorough  the  civili- 
zation of  a  country,  the  more  completely  it  pei-vades  every  part  of 
society,  the  more  orderly  and  contented  will  be  the  population,  the 
more  singleness  of  purpose  will  be  imparted  to  the  goveinment. 
This  results  from  the  gieater  harmony  among  the  elements  of  which 
society  is  composed.  It  11  only  because  the  public  cannot  agree 
among  themselves,  that  one  man  or  a  few  men,  are  able  to  seize 
the  supreme  power.  A  elo^e  Ic'igue  among  a  uimparatively  small 
body,  is  sufficient  to  overpowei  the  efiorta  of  a  disunited  multitude. 
This  effect  of  a  more  or  less  thorough  civilization  of  all  parts  of 
society,  is  entitled  to  great  attention.  It  is  greatly  promoted  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  fi'eedom  of  the  institutions;  but  more  than  all 
other  things,  it  contributes  ultimately  to  give  them  durability  and 
strength.  "  I  found  the  crown  rolling  in  a  gutter,  and  only  put  it 
on  my  own  head,"  said  tho  first  emperor  Napoleon;  norcoulditbe 
otherwise,  when  the  lawlessness  of  the  feudal  system  first,  and  the 
uncontrolled  despotism  of  kingly  authority  afterwards,  crushed 
every  germ  of  popular  improvement.  There  is  at  present  a  strong 
middle  class  in  Prance,  not  strong  enough  to  rule,  but  strong  enough 
to  influence  the  notions  of  the  government.  It  is  that  class  which 
has  consented  to  the  elevation  of  another  Napoleon;  and  by  so 
doing,  may  be  considered  as  saying  to  him:  there  is  a  body  of  anar- 
chists in  our  midst,  small  compared  with  the  body  of  the  population) 
hut  firmly  leaffued  together.  We  cannot  aford  to  be  ever  on  the  watek, 
and  ever  under  arms,  to  resist  their  machinaiions.  The  mere  title  of 
emperor  will  operate  as  a  spell  upon  the  imaginations  of  tltese  beings. 
In  order  to  pursue,  unmolested,  out  private  occupations  under  the 
title  of  emperor,  we  make  you  the  chief  of  police  of  this  troubled  coun- 
try, and  thereby  design  to  augment  the  constabulary  force  of  the  king- 
dom. If  you  ahuse  the  trust,  we  will  abandon  our  occupations  and 
expel  you.     This  you  know,  and  your  knowledge  is,  humanly  .tpeak- 
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ktff,  a  ffuaranlee  /or  the  fulfillment  of  that  truit.  Such  is  the 
unhappy  condition  to  which  a  nation  is  subjected  when  it  is  partly 
free  and  partly  not  free. 

IV.  A  greater  degi'ee  of  reflection  is  instilled  info  men  of  all 
classes,  and  their  conduct  is  consec[nently  moi-e  cautious  and  pru- 
dent. It  is  reflection  which  enables  men  to  control  thpir  appe- 
tites and  passions,  to  exercise  self-command,  to  for&f^  the  mistakes 
they  will  inevitably  commit  if  they  pursue  a  certain  hne  of  conduct. 
This  office  it  performs,  not  fiom  any  persnasion  on  their  part  that 
such  conduct  is  abstractly  nght  and  proper  but  from  a  perception 
of  the  consequences  which  will  ensue  if  thev  follow  the  impulse  of 
passion  and  prejudice.  The  mere  diffusion  of  property  difi'uses 
reflection.  The  possession  of  pi  operty  is  %  aomethmg  and  that  too 
of  no  inconsiderable  importante  on  w  hith  the  affections  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  greit  nryontv  of  men  m  a  republic  ire  fixed. 
Their  interests  an!  not  •iny  imngmaiv  qualities  of  mind,  render 
them  m  the  first  instance  reflcctup  ani,  by  and  by,  reflection 
swells  these  interests  to  a  greatei  magnitude,  ind  causes  them  to  be 
guirltl  with  atill  more  julgment  and  distietion  We  are  thus 
delnered  from  the  necessity  ot  supposing  that  men  must  possess 
\en  eleiated  qualities  m  oidcr  to  be  leflectue  To  be  so  m  a  very 
high  degree  thej  must  possess  these  qualities  but  thiy  are  not 
demanled  m  thi.  oidinarj  vocationi  of  lite  thej  are  not  necessaiy 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  then  coniuU  eithei  in  private,  or  pub- 
1k  hfe 

These  consider  itions  together  with  many  others,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  w<:rl.  to  which  the  reader  will  recur,  afford  a  reason- 
able assurance  for  the  peipetuity  of  free  institutions.  But  we  can- 
not speak  \\it\i  ab^jlute  certainty.  An  excessive  growth  of  the 
population  alone  may  disappoint  these  expectations.  I  say  may, 
for  it  nee  1  nut  necessanly  have  this  effect.  China  is  more  fully 
j.eopled  than  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  and  yet  the  institu- 
tions established  twenty  five  hundred  years  ago,  have  subsisted 
without  alteration  to  the  piesent  day,  and  it  has  enjoyed  profound 
tranquillity  du  ng  a  vastlj  longer  period  than  any  other  country.* 
It  IS  not  bfCiuse  tlie  fcrm  of  government  is  regal;  for  all  the 
European  kingljuis  hive  been  torn  with  dissensions,  and  involved 
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ia  the  most  crael  wars,  during  the  same  period.  The  high  standard 
of  comfort,  to  which  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  heen 
habituated,  may  repress  the  excessive  growth  of  the  population. 
We  see  this  exemplified  already.  The  average  age  of  marriage  in 
this  country,  ia  twenty-five ;  in  Ireland,  it  is  twenty.  The  Irish 
have  been  familiarized  to  a  very  low  etandard,  and  they  enter 
recklessly  upon  marriage,  without  any  prospect  of  being  able  to 
maintain  a  family.  The  mere  hahit  of  living  under  free  institutions, 
contributes  powerfully  to  fortify  their  spirit.  The  Americans  are 
the  only  people,  who  have  been  able  to  make  a  fair  beginning ;  and 
that  is  aZl- important.  They  have  never  lived  under  any  other  than 
free  institutions*  :  they  have  no  prepossessions  in  favor  of  any 
others;  aov  are  there  any  materials  for  the  construction  of  them. 
But  it  may  he  inquired,  whether  the  mlo  of  universal  suffrage,  will 
be  always  adhered  t«  !  Although  the  numbers,  and  importance  of 
the  middle  class  should  always  secure  to  them  the  ascendancy,  wiH 
not  a  formidable  body  of  proletarians,  in  the  process  of  time  rise 
up,  and  constantly  disturb  the  rigular  movement  of  the  government? 
I  have  already  huggeited,  that  the  American  people,  have  long  been 
famUiaiized  to  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  not  merely  in 
the  large  cities,  but  m  hundreds  of  smaller  towns,  throughout  the 
country.  The  piinciple  is  then  already  recogniaed,  as  one  which  is 
both  just,  and  practicable.  It  is  so  recognized,  because  it  has  been 
ordained  by  the  majority  in  those  cities,  and  towns  ;  and  the  same 
species  of  power,  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  states,  may  give 
it  a  wider  application.  The  will  of  the  majority  is  a  wonderful 
sedative  to  the  disturbances  of  society.  The  only  reason,  why  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  do  not  carry  the  rule  of  limitation,  beyond 
their  municipal  governments,  is  that  the  middle  class  is  so  numer- 
ous, as  to  render  the  action  of  any  other,  comparatively  harmless. 
But  I  predict,  that  if  the  time  ever  arrives,  when  the  danger  to  the 
institutions  becomes  imminent,  from  the  banding  together  of  the 
lowest  class,  the  right  of  suffrage  will  be  limited.  The  maxim  of 
equality,  is  a  great  regulative,  but  not  a  constitutive  principle,  of 
society  ;  a  distinction-  of  great  importance  in  the  political  world  : 
when  it  ceases  to  perform  the  first  function,  it  ceases  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  construction  of  the  government. 

•  The  colonists  did  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  altiougli  they  were  an 
appendage  to  a  monarchj.    AoiMs'  Defense. 
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